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^^ktTMEitous  false  statements  have  been 
Lv!  going  the  rounds  of  the  press  about 
GBP-  the  pi i ■  -erj  ol  American  farm  imple- 
Hpita  in  foreiga  countries.  It  has  been 
asserted,  time  and  again,  that  our  manu- 
facturers sell  their  implements  cheaper 
w°oad  then  they  do  at  home.  This  was 
the.  work  of  political  demagogues,  who 
hoped  thereby  to  array  the  farmers  against 
the  manufacturers.  As  long  as  the  state- 
ments were  made  in  a  general  way,  they 
were  met  with  only  a  general  den  ial.  Em- 
boldened by  this,  these  falsifiers  tried  to 
make  their  statements  more  plausible  by 
naming  the  manufacturers  and  giving 
comparative  lists  of  prices  of  farm  imple- 
ments, showing  that  they  were  lower 
abroad  than  at  home.  The  manufacturers 
named  have  promptly  show  n  that  these 
'Statements  were  false.  One  method  of 
making  out  these  misleading  lists  w  as  to 
compare  the  domestic  retail  price  w  ith  the 
foreign  wholesale  price.  To  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  deception  used,  a  strong- 
Case  was  made  out  against  the  manufac- 
turers. 

The  fact  is,  American  farm  implements 
are  the  best  made  in  the  world,  and  they 
are  sold  much  cheaper  at  home  than 
abroad.  Agriculture  and  manufacturing 
should  go  peacefully  hand  in  hand  to 
secure  the  highest  development  of  a 
country,  and  the  efforts  of  political  dem- 
agogues to  array  one  against  the  other 
should  be  promptly  defeated. 


friend  kindly  handed  us  the  fol- 
lowing concise  and  pointed  article 
on  some  of  the  popular  errors  of 
Hie  day:  "A  recent  writer  in  an  agricul- 
tural journal,  in  accounting  for  the  de- 
gression in  farming  interests,  made  the 
rstatement  that  the  currency  had  been  con- 
tracted from  §56  per  capita  in  18t3ti,  to  §6 
in  1889.    Instead  of  contraction,  the  cur- 
rency has  been  increased  during  the  past 
i  twelve  years  some  two    hundred  and 
(Seventy  million  dollars,  and  the  per  capita 
hj>f  circulation  is  o^er  "O0  instead  of  86.  I 
I  quote  from  the  treasury  report  of  De- 
cember 31,  1889: 

K.  "In  1878  ihe  net  amount  of  money  in  cir- 
feculation  was  §668,334,000.  in  1389  it  was 
ft938,503, D00,  an  increase  ot  &2~0, 169,000. 
To  this  ume  hundred  and  thirty -eight 
millions  of  currency  in  circulation  uiust 
■be  added  the  vast  amount  of  gold  and 
BihTr  in  every  day  use,  making  a  total, 


as  estimated  by  Secretary  Windom,  of 
§22.36  per  capita,  a  sum  larger  than  in  any 
leading  country  in  Europe  except  France. 

"Another  statement  frequently  made  to 
farmers  is  that  national  banks  are  not 
taxed.  Let  the  farmer  get  a  thousand 
dollars  in  national  bank  stock,  and  in- 
stead of  being  assessed  at  about  one  half 
its'  value,  as  is  his  farm  property,  he 
would  pay  taxes  on  its  full  face  value.  A 

farmer  recently  said,   '  The  national 

bank  makes  8  per  cent  semi-annual  div- 
idends, free  of  taxes.'  The  said  bank 
makes  an  8  per  cent  annual  dividend,  and 
the  stockholder  receiving  it  pays  2  per 
cent  taxes,  leaving  him  but  6  per  cent, 
and  from  1870  to  1886  the  profits  on  the 
capital  invested  in  national  bank  stock 
has  returned  a  profit  of  but  little  over  8 
per  cent.  I  have  no  bank  stock,  and  am 
not  writing  in  the  interest  of  bankers, 
but  belong  to  the  great  army  of  soil  till- 
ers, and  fully  sympathize  with  them  in 
their  hardships,  but  a  misstatement  of 
facts  to  antagonize  the  farming  class 
against  the  government,  or  against  the 
national  banks,  will  not  help  our  ca  e  nor 
lift  the  farm  mortgage.  We  are  ga  ting 
back  in  the  direction  of  ante-war  prices — 
have  not  near  reached  them  yet  in  agri- 
cultural products,  as  our  ante-war  farmers 
well  know — but  rather  than  adopt  the 
ante-war  style  of  living  for  ourselves  and 
families,  the  farm  mortgage  may  grow 
until  it  takes  the  farm. 

"There  are  many  doctors  in  political 
economy  with  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
that  the  farmer  and  laborer  is  heir  to,  but 
the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the 
success  of  those  who  spend  less  than  they 
earn,  and  who  are  industrious  and  prov- 
ident, and  the  failure  of  the  improvident 
and  intemperate,  is,  after  all,  the  univer- 
sal law — the  law  that  makes  the  poor  and 
the  rich;  that  lifts  or  forecloses  the  farm 
mortgage." 


xdee  the  name  of  the  American 
Book  Company,  school-book  pub- 
sis'  lishers  have  formed  a  trust  that  will 
control  nine  tenths  of  the  text-books  sold 
and  used  in  this  country.  This  means 
that  the  people  shall  not  have  cheap  school- 
books.  It  may  mean  something  else  of 
importance.  The  trust,  by  monopolizing 
the  publication  and  the  sale  of  books  used 
in  every  school  in  the  land,  will  have  the 
power  of  improperly  influencing  the  ed- 
ucation of  children  by  the  matter  it  puts 
in  or  omits  from  text-books,  the  distortion 
of  history,  etc.  This  power  may  never  be 
used,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  one  to  leave  in 
the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  trust.  The 
war  against  the  trust  should  be  carried  on 
vigorously. 


I 


t  is  evident  from  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  discussion  now  going  on. 
about  the  silver  question,  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  want  silver 
money.  They  may  not  want  to  use  the 
coin  itself — indeed,  they  prefer  the  cer- 
tificates for  actual  use— but  they  do  want 
both  gold  and  silver  as  the  basis  of  our 
currency.  But  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  them  as  to  the  coinage 
of  silver.  Some  favor  the  issue  of  all  the 
silver  certificates  the  country  can  use. 
based  on  the  bullion  value  of  silver. 


Others  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  the  free,  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  of  such  weight  and  fineness  that 
the  bullion  value  of  a  silver  dollar  will  be 
less  than  its  face  value.  They  claim  that 
this  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  debtor 
class. 

In  speaking  on  a  silver  bill  now  before 
congress,  a  senator  who  stands  without  a 
peer  ou  questions  of  finance,  says: 

If  we  can  agree  upon  some  measure  that 
will  furnish  the  people  of  the  United  States 
more  money  (for  I  think  we  want  it),  and  will 
also  tend  to  advance  silver  bullion  nearer  and 
nearer  and  up  to  the  standard  of  gold,  I  am 
willing  to  vote  for  such  a  measure;  but  I  do 
not  want  to  embark  upon  the  wide  sea  of  free 
coinage  of  silver,  and  I  do  not  want  congress 
to  pledge  itself  to  buy  all  of  the  silver  which 
may  be  offered— silver  melted  from  the  pits  of 
India,  China  and  all  the  world.  I  do  not  want 
to  vote  for  any  such  bill.  Let  those  who 
would  take  the  risk  of  such  a  speculation 
take  it,  not  I;  but  anything  whatever  that 
can  be  done  by  this  bill,  or  any  other  bill,  to 
give  us  more  good  paper  money,  based  on 
actual  deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  or  that  will 
raise  the  value  of  silver,  I  will  favor.  I  would 
buy  every  ounce  of  silver  produced  in  this 
country,  Keep  it  in  the  treasury  vaults,  and 
issue  certificates  upon  It,  based  on  its  market 
value,  to  any  extent  that  may  be  desired,  and 
I  would  make  them  legal  tender,  so  that  they 
would  travel  all  over  the  world,  be  as  good  as 
gold  and  be  on  a  parity  with  gold. 

It  seems  to  us  that  legislation  now  based 
on  this  proposition  would  advance  the 
price  of  silver  and  ultimately  result  in 
the  free,  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  on 
equal  terms  with  gold,  and  give  the 
people  what  they  want  without  injury  to 
any. 


he  following  is  the  text  of  the  silver 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate: 
Section  1.  That  from  and  after  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  the  unit  of  value 
in  the  United  States  shall  be  the  dollar,  and 
the  same  may  be  coined  of  four  hundred  and 
twelve  and  one  half  grains  of  standard  silver, 
or  of  twenty-five  and  eight  tenths  grains  of 
standard  gold;  and  the  said  coins  shall  be 
equally  legal*  tender  for  all  debts,  public  or 
private ;  that  thereafter  any  owner  of  silver  or 
gold  bullion  may  deposit  the  same  at  any  mint 
of  the  United  Slates  to  be  formed  into  stand- 
ard dollars  or  bars  for  his  benefit  and  without 
charge;  but  it  shall  be  lawful  to  refuse  any 
deposit  of  less  value  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
or  any  bullion  so  base  as  to  be  unsuitable  for 
the  operations  of  the  mint. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of 
an  act  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  the  standard 
silver  dollar  and  to  restore  its  legal  tender 
character,  which  became  a  law  February  28, 
1878.,  is  hereby  made  applicable  to  the  coinage 
in  tliis  act  provided  for. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  certificates  provided  for  in 
the  second  section  of  this  act  and  all  silver 
and  gold  certificates  already  issued,  shall  be  of 
denominations  of  not  less  than  one  or  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars;  and  such  certificates 
shall  be  redeemable  iu  coin  of  standard  value. 
A  sufficient  sum  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. The  provision  in  Section  1  of  the  act 
of  February  28,  1878,  entitled,  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver 
dollar  and  to  restore  its  legal  tender  character," 
which  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  purchase  at  the  market  price  thereof  not 
less  than  two  million  dollars  of  silver  bullion 
per  month,  normore  than  four  million  dollars' 
worth  per  month  of  eucu  bullion,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  4.   That  the  certificates  provided  for  in  I 


this  act,  and  all  silver  and  gold  certificates 
already  issued,  shall  be  receivable  for  all  taxes 
and  dues  to  the  United  States  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

Sec  5.  The  owners  of  bullion  deposited  for 
coinage  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  receive 
coin  or  its  equivalent  in  the  certificates  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  and  such  bullion  shall  be 
subsequently  coined. 

Section  6  provides  for  covering  into  the 
treasury  the  fund  held  for  the  redemption  of 
national  bank  circulation. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to 
read,  "Au  act  to  provide  for  the  free  coinage 
of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 


fAEM  and  Fireside  is  opposed  to  the 
two  bills  now  before  congress,  the 
the  object  of  whicii  is  to  exclude 
from  the  mails  as  second-class  matter  all 
the  popular  publications  known  as  "li- 
braries." These  bills  are  not  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  who  read  good  books 
published  in  a  cheap  form.  If  passed,  the 
postage  on  this  class  of  publications  will 
be  increased  from  one  to  eight  cents  per 
pound.  Only  certain  publishers  of  high- 
priced  cloth  books,  and  the  express  com- 
panies, will  be  beneiited.  The  people 
want  lower  postage,  not  higher. 

Upon  this  subject  ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral James  says: 

The  constant  tendency  of  our  postal  system 
has  been  toward  the  extension  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  mails  in  every  branch  of  eorre- 
spondence  and  every  form  of  literary  produc- 
tion. Its  facilities  first  made  possible  the 
cheap  publication  of  newspapers,  and  later 
on,  standard  works  of  literature,  by  placing 
upon  all  periodical  popular  reading  matter 
the  lowest  rate  of  postage  ever  known  iu  a 
civilized  land;  namely,  one  cent  per  pound 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  low  rate 
lias  developed  the  popular  library  periodicals 
like  the  'Franklin  Square,"  the  "Seaside" 
and  others,  by  which  the  best  standard  works 
of  English  literature,  like  "Green's  History  of 
the  English  People,"  "Maeaulay's  History," 
the  works  of  Dickens,  Scott,  Cooper,  George 
Eliot  and  Shakespeare,  have  been  published 
iu  ten-cent  volumes,  and  made  accessible  to 
the  people  of  the  most  distant  states  and  ter- 
ritories, and  enabled  the  present  generation 
to  possess  every  important  new  publication 
in  science  as  well  as  fiction.  In  no  other 
country  have  the  masses  ever  before  enjoyed 
such  an  estimable  intellectual  privilege,  and 
no  money  ever  expended  by  the  government 
in  any  of  its  multiform  agencies  has  ever 
conferred  such  enormous  advantages.  This: 
extension  of  readinggood  books  by  the  masses 
is  in  itself  one  of  the  marks  of  progress  of 
civilization,  and  of  the  widening  benefits  of  a 
government  of  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
This  impulse  "and  direction,  of  course,  must 
not  be  changed.  There  must  be  no  steps 
backward. 


recent  bulletin  of  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  con- 
tains an  instructive  article  on 
actinomycosis, "lump-jaw,"or  "big-head," 
an  infectious  disease  of  horses  and  cattle, 
caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus.  While  it  is 
not  usually  advisable  for  the  stock  grower 
to  attempt  to  do  the  work  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  the  description  given  in  this 
article  of  the  mode  of  treatment  for  the 
removal  of  simple  tumors  by  caustics  is 
so  clear  and  plain  that  a  stock  grower  of 
fair  skill  and  intelligence  need  not,  in  the 
absence  of  a  veterinarian,  hesitate  to  fol- 
low it. 
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DOINGS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  AND  THE 
STATIONS. 

BY  JOSEPH  (TUISCO  GREIXER.) 

he  Plant  Diseases.— It  is 
sometimes  recommended 
to  soak  seed,  grain,  pota- 
toes or  other  seeds  in  weak 
solutions  of  various 
chemicals,  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  against  the  at- 
tacks of  fungous  diseases, 
especially  smuts,  scab,  etc. 
Prof.  A.  A.  Crozier  speaks  in  the  Journal 
■J  Mycology  (Vol.  6,  Xo.  1),  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Section  of 
Vegetable  Pathology,  about  experiments 
made  with  blue  vitriol  (five*  pounds  to 
ten  gallons  of  water)  and  green  vitriol  or 
copperas  (one  pound  for  a  bushel  of  seed 
with  water  enough  to  cover  the  grain). 
The  conclusions  are  that  blue  vitriol  has 
a  general  retarding  effect,  oven  when  the 
application  is  made  for  the  shortest  time. 
The  young  plants  also  appear  as  if  greatly 
weakened.  Sometimes  the  leaves  apjmar 
as  if  scorched,  and  altogether,  the  plants 
are  smaller  than  those  from  seed  soaked 
in  water  only.  Green  vitriol  had  nearly 
as  injurious  an  effect  upon  the  seed  as 
blue  vitriol,  although  there  was  no  scorch- 
ing of  the  leaves  noticeable,  even  when 
copperas  solution  was  pretty  strong.  The 
moral  seems  to  be  that  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  go  a  little  slow  in  following  this 
practice  of  soaking  seed  in  either  of  these 
solutions;  but,  if  done,  the  latter  should 
be  very  weak. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Journal 
Prof.  B.  T.  Galloway  gives  a  suinmary 
of  the  latest  methods  of  treating  grape 
vines,  pear  and  apple  trees  for  the  diseases 
most  apt  to  attack  them.  Black  rot  and 
brown  rot  of  the  grape  are  fought  by 
collecting  and  burning  all  the  trimmings 
after  pruning,  also  all  the  old  berries  and 
leaves  and  other  trash,  and  by  spraying 
the  vines  at  intervals  of  ten  to  fifteen  days, 
making  the  tirst  application  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  unfold,  with  the  often 
mentioned  Bordeaux  mixture.  After  the 
third  application  the  simpler  and  cheaper 
ainmoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate 
may  be  substituted  for  the  Bordeaux 
mixture.  A  line  of  treatment,  such  as  the 
foregoing,  will  necessitate  six  or  seven 
sprayings,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  same 
will  practically  be  about  one  cent  per  vine. 

The  powdery  mildew,  which  is  doiug 
harm  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  South  and 
along  the  Pacific  coast,  succumbs  readily 
to  sulphur,  either  in  the  form  of  flowers 


slaked  lime.  If  this  does  not  check  the 
malady,  try  the  sulphur  alone. 

Pear  scab  and  pear  leaf  blight  may  be 
successfully  treated  by  spraying  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture.  For  seedlings,  make 
five  applications,  the  first  when  the  leaves 
are  one  quarter  grown,  others  at  intervals 
of  ten  days  until  the  trees  are  budded. 
For  large  trees,  spray  five  times;  first 
when  the  fruit  is  the  size  of  peas,  and 
thereafter  at  intervals  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
days.  For  applying  the  mixture  to  trees 
less  than  twelve  feet  high,  and  especially 
to  seedlings  in  the  nursery,  the  kuapsack 
pumps  provided  with  the  improved  Ver- 
morel  lance  and  nozzle  will  answer. 
Where  the  trees  are  large  and  in  consider- 
able numbers,  it  will  pay  to  get  a  strong 
force  pump,  mount  it  on  a  barrel,  and 
place  the  whole  in  a  wagon  or  cart  to  be 
moved  about  at  pleasure.  In  all  cases, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the 
Vermorel  nozzle,  as  it  is  the  only  one  that 
will  not  clog. 

The  subject  of  peach  yellows  is  treated 
by  Prof.  Erwin  F.  Smith.  No  new  in- 
formation seems  to  have  been  developed, 
and  the  true  cause  of  the  disease  is  not 
yet  known.  The  "rooting  out"  process 
has  proved  entirely  successful  in  Mich- 
igan and  elsewhere,  where  tried  with  the 
necessary  persistence,  and  so  Prof.  Smith 
advises  to  "dig  out,  and  burn,  and  do  it 
promptly." 

Prof.  E.  S.  Goff  has  given  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  apple  scab,  and  recommends 
treatment  with  copper  carbonate  in  am- 
monia largely  diluted  with  water.  The 
formula  is  as  follows:  One  ounce  of  cop- 
per carbonate;  dissolve  in  one  quart  of 
ammonia,  and  dilute,  when  ready  to 
make  the  application,  with  twenty-five 
gallons  of  water.  For  applying  the  liquid 
to  the  trees,  a  force  pump  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  few  feet  of  hose,  fitted  at  the  end 
with  a  spraying  nozzle,  will  be  needed. 
Exellent  pumps  are  now  made  by  the 
larger  manufacturers  expressly  for  spray- 
ing purposes,  fitted  with  all  necessary  at- 
tachments, and  costing  $10  and  upwards. 
Smaller  pumps,  which  would  answer 
fairly  well  for  a  few  trees,  may  be  had  at 
from  §2  to  §10  each.  Much  concerning  the 
time  of  first  and  subsequent  applications 
remains  yet  to  be  settled  by  experiment; 
but  Prof.  Goff  recommends  that  those  who 
spray  their  apple  trees  for  the  prevention 
of  injury  from  the  codling  moth,  make 
the  experiment,  in  a  portion  of  the  orchard, 
of  adding  the  precipitated  copper  carbon- 
ate to  the  water,  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  to 
twenty-five  gallons.  No  harm  to  the 
foliage  can  result  from  this  measure, 
while  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that 
much  benefit  will  accrue  in  the  preven- 
tion of  the  apple  scab. 

A  cheap,  portable  spraying  pump  has 
long  been  needed,  not  only  for  spraying 
grape  vines,  etc.,  with  fungicides,  but 
also  to  spray  potato  vines,  etc.,  with 
poisonous  liquids  for  potato-bugs.  I  have 
often  called  attention  to  this  want,  in  the  ! 
hope  that  manufacturers  would  try  to  J 
supply  it.  Prof.  Galloway  now  gives  the 
following  cheering  information: 

"Ever  since  the  work  of  the  section  was 
inaugurated  there  has  been  felt  the  need  of 
a  cheap,  serviceable  and  effective  appara- 
tus for  spraying  grapes  and  all  the  low- 
growing  crops.  Heretofore,  we  have  had 
to  rely  mainly  upon  rnacbipes  imported 


from  France;  in  fact,  with  but  one  ex- 
ception, the  only  pumps  that  have  given 
satisfaction  in  our  vineyard  work  have 
been  purchased    abroad.     The  average 
fruit  grower  cannot  afford  to  send  to 
France  for  a  machine  that  will  cost  him, 
laid  down  in  this  country,  all  the  way 
from  §18  to  §25,  nor  can  he  pay  §21  for  a 
pump  made  here,  notwithstanding  the 
j  fact  that  it  is  a  most  excellent  machine 
'  and  costs  almost  the  selling  price  to  man- 
j  ufacture  it.    In  short,  a  knapsack  pump, 
I  be  if  ever  so  serviceable,  at  §21  or  even  §18, 
■  is  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  aver- 
|  age  farmer,  gardener  and  fruit  grower. 
Consequently,  he  has  to  rely  upon  inferior 
machines,  and,  as  a  result,  his  treatments 
are  frequently  unsuccessful  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  remedies  are  not  properly 
applied. 

"We  have  had  the  matter  of  providing 
a  cheap  and  serviceable  knapsack  pump 
under  consideration  for  some  time,  and 
and  can  now  positively  announce  that  the 
machine  will  be  on  the  market  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  pumps  will  be  made  in  two 
or  three  styles,  and  as  there  will  be  no 
patent  on  them  we  hope  manufacturers 
throughout  the  couutry  Mill  be  able  to 
offer  them  at  about  812,  thus  placing  them 
within  the  reach  of  all." 

The-hot  water  method  is  recommended 
by  W.  A.  Kellerman  and  W.  T.  Swingle 
for  preventing  smut  in  oats  and  other 
cereals.  The  treatment  consists  simply  in 
immersing  the  infected  seed  in  scalding 
water  (132°  Fahr.)  for  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  cooling  it  quickly  by 
immersing  in  cold  water.  The  authors 
say: 

"In  order  to  carry  out  this  process  satis- 
factorily when  a  large  amount  of  seed  is 
to  be  treated,  two  large  vessels  must  be 
provided.  These  can  be  large  kettles 
hung  over  a  fire,  or  large  boilers  on  a 
cook-stove.  One  vessel  is  to  contain 
heated  water  (about  110°  to  120°  Eahr.)  for 
the  purpose  of  warming  the  seed  prepar- 
atory to  dipping  into  the  second  vessel. 
This  second  vessel  is  to  contain  water  at  a 
temperature  of  132°  to  135°.  Were  not  the 
seed  warmed  before  dipping  into  the 
vessel  of  scalding  water  the  temperature 
of  the  latter  would  be  very  much  reduced, 
perhaps  below  130°,  and  then  the  treat- 
ment would  not  be  effectual.  The  seed, 
half  a  bushel  or  more  at  a  time,  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  coarsely-woven  basket  having 
a  lining  of  wire  netting  with  meshes 
fine  enough  to  prevent  the  egress  of  the 
grains,  say,  twe've  to  the  inch.  A  heavy 
wire  bushel-basket  may  be  used,  or  a 
light  iron  frame  made,  over  which  the 
wire  netting  may  be  stretched.  A  lid  or 
cover  must  be  provided  for,  otherwise  a 
portion  of  the  seed  will  escape  upon  im- 
mersion. A  sack  made  of  coarsely-woven 
cloth  might  be  used  instead  of  the  basket, 
but  it  is  much  less  convenient.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  basket  admit  the  water 
freely  and  immediately  upon  its  immer- 
sion; otherwise,  the  treatment  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  effectual.  An  im- 
mersion of  a  few  moments  (less  than 
a  minute)  will  sufficiently  warm  the 
basket  of  seed,  provided  that  it  be  lifted 
out,  then  plunged  in  a  time  or  two  and 
shaken  or  revolved  so  that  the  water  may 
come  in  contact  with  the  grains.  Then 
plunge  it  immediately  into  the  second 
vessel,  and  with  similar  motion  bring 
every  grain  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  scalding  water.  The  lifting  and 
plunging  should  be  continued  at  short  in- 
tervals until  the  seed  is  removed.  In  this 
way  every  portion  of  the  seed  will  be  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  scalding  water. 
Immediately  after  its  removal,  dash  cold 
water  over  it  or  plunge  it  into  a  vessel  of 
cold  water  and  then  spread  out  to  dry. 
Another  portion  can  be  treated  similarly, 
and  so  on  till  all  of  the  seed  has  been  dis- 
infected." 

This  outline  of  treatment  is  for  oats, 
wheat  and    rye.     Barley  must  be  pre- 


rows 


viously  soaked  in  cold  water  eight  hours;  |_vine.  lay  them  carefully  on  the  tray 
otherwise,  the  treatment  will  not  prevent 
smut. 


Lii'e-size  Crayon  Portraits,  usually 
Mold  at  810.00  to  820.00.  are  offered,  to- 
gether with  this  paper  one. v  oar,  foronly 
84.75,  all  complete  with  elegant  gilt  and 
steel  frame,  32  by  88  inches.  Read  our 
offer  on  page  323. 


RAISIN  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

As  before  stated,  raisins,  as  a  rule,  are 
grown  on  lands  requiring  irrigation. 
Such  are  the  best  in  every  way  for  the 
purpose.  Crops  are  grown  on  irrigated 
lands  in  two  quite  different  ways:  First 
by  bringing  the  land  to  a  dead  level,  in 
large  or  small  tracts,  surrounding  it 
with  a  low  dike  or  dam,  and  then  letting 
the  water  in,  covering  the  whole  surface 
with  such  an  amount  that  it  will  absorb 
a  sufficient  quantity.  This  is  the 
safest  plan  for  raisins,  for  in  this  way 
the  phyloxera,  a  grape-root  louse  most 
destructive  to  the  vini  1  -.ir.^y 

drowned  out.    Second,  by  running  ibM 
irrigating  water  in  furro  .,,  :.i  the  iia^H 
drainage,  or  slope  betw  ;  ;n 
vines,  trees  or  plants.  This 
the  best  and  least  la) 
everything  except  sma! 
and  raisin  vineyards,  and  nj 
for  the  raisin  vines  w 
phyloxera,  and,  as  it  has 
duced  into  the  San  Joaqi  .  n  \ 
many  vineyards  are  so  irviqx 
After  the  land  is  proj  !; 
plowed,  it  is  ready  for  j 
also  done  in  two  ways 
1  cuttings  or  rooted  vine 
have  their  advocates,    i  utf 
cheapest,  but  rooted  vin< 
and  I  should  prefer  the  i 
ing  of  either  is  as  simple 
tree  or  plant,  and  is  speedih 
vines  have  usually  been  pfau 
eight  feet  apart  each  way.  'J 
ing  a  very  bad  mistake.  Th-- 
planted  live  feet  apart  i 
and  west,  with  those  ru 
south  fourteen  feet  ap 
room  to  cure  the  raisin 
between  the  rows  and  to 
the  fruit  out. 

The  culture  the  first  se 
pie,  like  that  of  corn  or  j 
vines  will  give  a  few  fin< 
the  first  autumn.    The  i 
to  grow  as  they  please; 
has  fallen  (for  there  is  hand; 
means  of  knowing  that  it  xS  »mUei  tiuiat 
except  it  be  that  the  days  are  short),  the_, 
vines  are  pruned.    This  is  also  very  sini- 
ple,  and  best  learned  in  a  few  moments 
from  our  nearest  neighbor.    Suffice  to  say 
here,  that  the  vines  are  cut  back  to  two  or 
four  of  the  highest  buds,  the  aim  being  to 
form  the  "head"  of  the  vine  sixteen  to  . 
twenty  inches  from  the  ground,  for  no 
stakes  for  tying  up  are  used.    Gf  course, 
the  young  vines  must  be  irrigated  as  I 
needed,  and  this  kept  up  each  year. 

The  second  season  the  culture  is  the 
same.  The  busy  time  for  culture  to  keep  f 
the  weeds  in  subjection  is  in  March,  April 
and  May,  but,  even  then,  it  requires  no 
great  effort,  not  more  than  the  right 
stirring  of  the  soil  for  the  good  of  the 
plants.  This  second  summer  a  little 
more  labor  is  required,  for  only  the  two 
to  four  uppermost  buds  that  start  are  al- 
lowed to  make  shoots;  the  others  must  be 
rubbed  off,  and  any  suckers  starting  aft 
served  the  same  way. 

This  second  season,  if  all  has  done  well, 
we  will  get  quite  a  little  bunch  of  grapes 
from  our  vines  that  can  be  cured  into 
splendid  raisins.  The  next  winter  the 
pruning  is  about  the  same;  also,  the  after 
culture. 

Before  midsummer  of  the  third  year,  if 
we  are  workers,  and  wish  to  get  the  full-, 
money  product  from  our  vines,  we  musi 
prepare  ourselves  with  trays  enough 
cure  our  raisins  on.    These  are  made  ot 
thin,  wooden  strips,  all  of  a  size,  abooj 
three  by  four  feet,  aud  we  must  hav 
enough  to  carry  the  whole  of  the 
crop  at  one  time,  and  one  more.    We  ma: 
expect — no,  there  is  no  expect  about  i 
we  always  get,  this  third  summer,  a  ni 
little  crop  of  grapes,  and  then  when  the; 
great,  green  clusters  have  become  a  pale] 
straw    color,  translucent,    as  sweet  as 
honey,  we  clip  them  carefully  frrmi  thej 
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as  not  to  bruise  them  or  rub  off  their  del- 
icate bloom,  and  then  lay  the  loaded  trays 
on  the  warm,  dry  ground,  in  the  face  ol 
the  bright,  hot  sun,  to  cure.  In  a  fewl 
days,  the  upper  surface  of  the  grapes  has 
been  kissed  by  the  sun  so  fiercely  that, 
they  have  blushed  to  a  fine  amber  brown. 
We  then  lay  our  one  pinpty  tray,  reserved 
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EXTRACTS 
FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

TTTTTT  M  m'm' l'l  T'^TTt'tTTTTTT  Vtt't 'm  M  t  hY|^"' 

-  From  Tennessee.  —  Owing  to  continued 
booms  in  our  section,  prices  range  high.  Out- 
side capital  is  coming  in  by  the  millions.  In 
the  course  of  about  ten  years  there  will  be  a 
row  of  furnaces,  coke  ovens,  factories,  etc., 
from  Dayton  to  Harriman,  fifty  miles.  Let 
them  come.  One  and  all  immigrants  are 
welcome,  and  so  are  their  dollars.  G.  C. 

Lorraine,  Tenn. 

From  Kansas.— I  have  been  in  Kansas  since 
1865,  and  have  traveled  over  the  state  a  great 
deal.  I  think  if  a  man  sees  the  fine  orchards, 
and  fine  fruit,  stacks  of  grain  and  hay,  cribs  of 
corn,  fine  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  and 
the  fine  farms,  it  ought  to  knock  the  old  fogy 
out  of  him.  If  a  man  goes  to  the  Kansas  City 
stock-yards  and  sees  the  stock  coming  in  on 
the  different  roads,  it  will  soon  convince  him 
that  Kansas  is  not  a  failure.  A.  F.  B. 

Finney,  Kan.  — 

From  Washington.  —  Everybody  in  the 
Walla  Walla  valley  Is  jubilant  at  the  fine 
prospects  before  them.  Last  year's  wheat  crop 
was  not  a  success  on  account  of  a  hot  wind 
that  came  just  as  the  grain  was  in  the  milk. 
Many  of  the  farmers  barely  made  their  seed. 
The  past  winter  was  a  severe  one ;  a  great  deal 
pi  stock  perished  for  the  want  of  shelter  and 
food.  Even  those  who  had  plenty  of  feed  lost 
great  numbers.  Farm  hands  generally  get  $1 
per  day.  Wheat  is  worth  about  65  cents  a 
bushel ;  butter,  35  cents  per  pound  ;  eggs,  20 
cents  per  dozen,  and  other  things  accordingly. 

Wallula,  Wash.  C.  W.  G. 

From  Pennsylvania.— Tioga  county  pro- 
duces a  large  amount  of  soft  coal,  there  being 
four  large  coal  mines  in  operation.  This 
county  is  mountainous  and  rugged.  The  hill- 
sides abound  in  sandstone,  some  of  which  is 
used  in  making  glass.  Lumbering  is  carried 
on  quite  extensively  with  hemlock  timber; 
the  bark  is  used  iu  tanning  sole  leather.  Some 
of  the  largest  tanneries  in  the  world  are 
situated  in  this  county.  Some  farming  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  valleys,  the  soil  being  sand  and 
loam,  and  yielding  heavy  crops.  Oats,  pota- 
toes, corn  and  buckwheat  are  the  chief  crops 
grown.  J-  C.  V. 

Blossburg,  Pa. 

From  West  Virginia.— Calhoun  county  is 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  is  in 
.the  western  part  of  the  state,  it  contains  260 
square  miles,  and  has  a  population  of  9,787. 
The  land  is  rough,  but  productive.  The  main 
crops  are  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes. 
Apples,  peaches,  plums  and  grapes  do  well 
here.  Grasses  also  do  well.  Corn-  is  SI  per 
bushel;  wheat,  51.10;  oats, 50  cents;  and  pota- 
toes, 50  cents.  We  have  good  schools,  good 
water  and  a  good  climate.  We  have  no  rail- 
roads in  the  county.  Woodlands  range  from 
S-t  to  $10  per  acre  ;  improved  land,  $8  to  §20  per 
acre.  The  land  is  well  timbered  with  poplar, 
white  oak  and  walnut.  Farm  hands  are  paid 
$6  to  $12  per  month.  I.  S.  F. 

Big  Springs  W.  Va. 

From  Virginia.— Purcellville,  our  nearest 
railroad  station,  is  having  a  boom  in  a  small 
way.  A  large  roller  mill  is  going  up,  also  a 
hardware  store  and  post-office.  There  are  large 
carriage-shops  that  are  getting  more  work  than 
they  can  do.  This  is  afine  farmingand  grazing 
valley.  Land  is  cheap,  and  I  advise  those  in 
tending  to  purchase  to  do  so,  as  land  will  be 
sure  to  increase  in  value  soon.  Quite  a  num 
her  of  persons  are  quitting  the  creamery  busi- 
ness and  going  into  grazing,  as  the  price  of 
cream  did  not  justify  them  continuing  in  it. 
If  the  farmers  in  this  and  other  states  would 
sow  more  in  grass,  farm  their  land  better  and 
manure  more,  there  would  be  less  of  them 
quitting  and  more  of  them  doing  better.  Less 
farming,  better  done,  would  soon  make  a 
change  in  things.  S.  M.  J.  H. 

Hillsboro,  Va. 

<  From  Texas.— Santa  Anna  is  a  small  town, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  two  small  mountains 
called  the  Twin  mountains.  The  climate  is 
delightful,  and  this  Is  a  great  health  resort. 
Farming  laud  is  cheap  and  very  good.  The 
people  are  the  kindest,  cleverest  and  most 
obliging  I  ever  lived  among.  There  are  two 
large  hotels  here  constantly  crowded.  Very 
many  persons  come  hundreds  of  miles  to 
spend  the  summer  here,  as  this  is  considered 
the  healthiest  place  in  the  stater  The  middle 
of  the  day  is  quite  warm,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  going  as  high  as  90°  in  the  shade ; 
but  there  is  always  a  good,  cool  breeze  blowing, 
and  the  nights  are  cool  enough  for  blankets 
and  most  delightful  for  sleeping.  I  have  not 
enjoyed  as  good  health  for  years  as  since  I 
came  here.  I  had  been  in  very  poor  health  for 
many  years  before.  E.  H.  B. 

Santa  Anna,  Tex. 

From  Michigan.— In  the  lower  peninsula  of 
Michigan  land  varies  in  quality  from  heavy 
clay  and  rich  loam  to  sand  of  light  quality.  Of 
the  latter  there  is  but  little,  while  the  larger 
share  is  heavy  loam,  which  sells  for  $4  to  $12 
per  acre,  according  to  location;  unimproved 
lands  relatively  lower.  The  whole  country  is 
i,orwas)  heavily  timbered,  mostly  beech  and 


maple,  but  there  are  considerable  quantities  of 
pine  along  the  larger  streams.  There  are  many 
beautiful  little  lakes  and  trout  brooks  which 
water  the  country  well,  but  no  stagnant  waters 
or  waste  swamp  lands.  It  is  very  healthful. 
Wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  rut- 
abagas, etc.,  do  well.  Potatoes,  especially, 
yield  very  large  crops  of  the  most  excellent 
quality.  H.  C.  P. 

Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

From  Kansas.— J.  R.  F.  takes  exception  to 
my  statement  made  some  time  ago,  and  con- 
cludes by  saying,  "Let  us  represent  her  as  she 
is."  Now,  that  is  just  exactly  what  I  did, 
speaking  only  of  this  part  of  the  state,  and 
not  of  his.  Stafford  county  is  as  good  as  any 
west  of  the  97th  meridian,  and  I  "reaffirm  my 
former  statement,  which  can  be  easily  sub- 
stantiated, that  timothy  and  clover  cannot 
be  grown  here ;  after  oft-repeated  trials, 
the  entire  absence  of  both  stands  as  proof. 
If  J.  R.  F.  will  visit  this  locality  and  show  us 
any  fruit  to  speak  of,  he  will  first  have  to 
admit  that  it  grew  somewhere  else,  perhaps 
in  his  part  of  the  state,  where,  I  admitted  in 
my  former  statement,  it  is  grown  with  some 
degree  of  success.  I  will  say,  further,  that  J. 
R.  F.  can  get  money  at  2  to  3  per  cent  a  month 
on  chattels,  and  at  8  to  10  per  cent  on  realty,  if 
he  can  show  up  sufficient  security.  Our  taxes 
are  not  much  under  5  per  cent  on  an  average. 

Point  View,  Kans.  L.  W. 

From  Idaho.  —  Weippe  lies  betweeen  the 
north  and  south  forks  of  the  Clear  Water 
river,  in  the  great  Clear  Water  country.  As  a 
farming,  grazing,  timber  and  mineral  country 
this  stands  second  to  no  other  county  or  state 
in  the  north-west.  A  visit  to  the  luxurious 
and  hospitable  homes  of  some  of  our  settlers 
will  show  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this 
country.  What  was  a  few  years  ago  the  home 
of  the  deer,  bear,  elk,  cougar,  coyote,  and  the 
sporting  grounds  of  the  red  man,  is  to-day  the 
homes  of  happy  families.  The  home-seeker, 
farmer,  business  man  or  capitalist  can  find  a 
field  for  his  fame  right  here.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  equable.  The  average  temperature 
iu  winter  is  30°  above  zero,  and  in  summer  it 
never  goes  above  90°.  I  have  lived  in  Europe, 
New  England,  and  in  the  no- winter  state  (Cal- 
ifornia), and  am  now  enjoying  the  healthiest 
and  most  invigorating  air  I  ever  inhaled.  The 
greatest  drawback  to  this  country  is  that  we 
have,  as  yet,  no  railroads.  C.  J.  M. 

Weippe,  Idaho. 

From  California.  —  Stanislaus  county  is 
situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley.  It  has  a  population  of 
12,000  inhabitants.  The  county  contains  500,000 
acres  of  arable  land,  there  being  a  great 
diversity  ot  soil.  The  climate  is  healthy.  The 
average  temperature  during  the  winter  is  48.3 
above  zero,  and  in  summer  the  thermometer 
runs  up  to  105°,  and  sometimes  higher.  The 
rainy  season  begins  in  November  and  lasts 
until  May.  The  principal  productions  are 
wheat  and  barley.  Wheat  yields  from  20  to  35 
bushels  per  acre.  There  are  two  irrigation 
districts  formed  under  a  state  law;  one  com 
prising  176,000  acres,  and  the  other  108,000  acres. 
An  irrigating  canal  is  in  course  of  construe 
tion,  and  after  completion  our  principal 
productions  will  be  raisins,  fruits,  vegetables 
nuts,  alfalfa  and  grain.  Land  is  worth  830  and 
higher,  according  to  location.  A  small  amount 
of  mining  is  done  in  the  foothills.  We  have 
very  good  educational  facilities,  and  churches 
are  numerous.  Two  railroads  traverse  the 
county,  north  and  south.  Modesto,  the  county 
seat,  is  a  thriving  town  of  3,200  inhabitants, 
and  is  114  miles,  by  rail,  from  San  Francisco. 
Modesto,  Cat.  J.  C.  J. 


From  Tennessee.— I  have  lived  in  Coffee 
counts'  six  years.  Tullahoma  is  a  thriving 
little  city  with  a  well-merited  reputation  as  a 
health  resort,  summer  and  winter.  Its  fine 
waters  of  every  variety,  possessing  extraordi 
nary  medical  virtues,  with  thepure,  mountain 
air  and  mild  climate,  make  it  one  of  the  most 
delightful  places  on  the  continent.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  every  variety  of  hidden  wealth 
such  as  coal,  iron,  marble,  granite  and  the 
finest  quality  of  laminated  slate  for  roofint 
purposes;  also  an  immense  field  of  salt,  will 
natural  gas  in  abundance  to  evaporate  the 
brine,  and  a  large  field  of  manganese,  and 
large  tracts  of  hard  wood,  all  within  easy 
reach  of  this  city.  With  her  railroads  com- 
pleted and  her  minerals  developed,  Tullahoma 
will  be  able  to  support  a  populat  ion  equal  to 
any  inland  city  on  the  continent.  Lauds  are 
cheap  ;  they  can  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from 
82.50  to  $5  per  acre.  Other  land  sells  for  more, 
according  to  improvements.  In  no  place  did 
I  ever  see  clover  grow  better.  Fruit  of  every 
kind  does  well  here.  It  is  a  common  saying 
among  the  intelligent,  Ohio  settlers  that  they 
can  make  better  crops  with  the  same  labor  and 
expense  here  on  land  that  cost  85  to  ^Ju  per 
acre,  than  they  could  in  Ohio  on  land  at  $50  to 
875  per  acre.  G,  C. 

Tullahoma,  Tenn.  * 


millet  and  vegetables  are  good.  Most  farmers 
have  planted  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
acres  of  cotton,  which  is  looking  well,  and  we 
expect  at  least  half  a  bale  per  acre.  Wheat  Is 
selling  at  95  cents  ;  corn  and  oats,  45  cents  per 
bushel.  Everything  a  farmer  has  to  sell  brings 
fair  prices.  This  region  of  Texas  seems  to  be 
on  a  boom,  both  country  and  towns.  Why 
not,  considering  our  lovely  climate,  bountiful 
crops,  cheap  lands,  rich  and  productive  soil, 
and  above  all,  good  health?  Among  the 
flourishing  towns  in  this  part  of  the  state, 
Wichita  Falls,  the  county-seat  of  Wichita 
county,  seems  to  be  in  the  lead.  It  has  two 
saw-mills,  a  large  flouring  mill,  two  grain 
elevators  building,  four  brick-yards,  four  large 
lumber-yards  and  many  good  business  blocks, 
hotels  and  residences  building  as  fast  as  ma- 
terial and  men  can  be  had  to  build  them.  We 
have  two  railroads,  and  expect  two  more  soon. 
We  are  to  have  electric  ligiits,  water-works 
and  street-cars  as  soon  as  they  can  be  put  in. 
The  trade  in  farm  implements  kept  six  firms 
busy  Those  that  want,  to  settle  iu  a  good 
farming  country  should  not  fail  to  see  this 
locality.  T.  R.  W. 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

From  Indian  Territory.— I  live  in  the  east- 
ern portion  of  our  nation,  in  Tahlequah 
district.  We  are  a  nation  of  farmers,  and  own 
our  land  in  common.  Each  citizen  can  make 
a,  home  on  the  public  domain  where  he 
chooses,  provided  he  settles  beyond  one  fourth 
of  a  mile  from  any  other  improvement.  We 
hold  our  land  by  patent,  in  fee  simple,  and  are 

uaranteed  the  title  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, as  long  as  "grass  grows  and  water 
flows."  So  why  is  it  that  the  white  men  are 
clamoring  for  our  lands?  Have  we  not  the 
same  right  to  hold  our  unoccupied  lands,  un-  dance  at  night 
molested,  that  any  man  in  the  states  has  to 
hold  his  land  for  which  he  has  paid  his  money 
and  holds  deeds  of?  We  Cherokees,  as  a 
nation,  are  not  dependent  on  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment for  support  or  anything  else.  We  have 
sufficient  money  invested  in  U.  S.  bonds  to 
run  our  affairs  on  the"  interest  alone,  never 
touching  the  principal.  We  number  some 
twenty  thousand  souls.  We  have  a  printed 
code  of  laws.  We  support  one  hundred  public 
or  free  schools  nine  months  in  the  yeai%  all  of. 
which  are  taught  by  native  teachers,  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  being  graduates  of 
Qur  high-schools.  We  have  two  high-schools, 
one  called  the  female  seminary,  which  cost  us 
about  $70,000,  and  will  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  young  ladies.  The  male 
seminary  is  some  smaller,  and  will  accommo- 
date one  hundred  and  fifty  young  men.  We 
have  an  orphans'  home,  where  we  keep  two 
hundred  orphan  children  until  they  become 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old.  We  have  an 
asylum,  where  we  take  care  of  all  our  insane, 
decrepit  and  blind.  Last,  but  not  least,  we 
have  a  penitentiary,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
is  kept  pretty  well  supplied  with  inmates.  So 
you  see,  "poor  Lo,"  as  represented  by  the  Chero- 
kees, is  quite  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  if 
the  white  man  will  only  let  him  alone.  We 
have  a , 'good  agricultural  country,  and  raise 
lots  of  stock  of  all  kinds.  Young  Bear. 
Tahlequah,  C.  ST.,  Ind.  Ter. 


Fkom  Texas.— It  is  reported  in  some  north- 
ern papers  that  the  wheat  crop  in  Texas  is  a 
failure  this  season.  This  is  a  mistake  in  re- 
gard to  this  part  of  the  state.  Many  think  the 
yield  will  be  as  good  as  last  year,  which  was 
an  average  of  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre. 
Corn  never  looked  better,  and  oats,  sorghum, 


From  Texas.— An  eminent  New  England 
physician  has  noted  that  San  Antonio  has  the 
finest  pulmonary  health  climate  in  the  world. 
I  concede  that  to  San  Antonio.  It  is  a  little 
further  south  and  may  be  a  little  more  favor- 
able to  people  afflicted  with  throat  troubles  ; 
but  I  think  the  Eastland  section  healthier  than 
that.  I  am  sure  one  would  never  contract  a 
throat  disease  there.  The  county  is  1,800  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  atmosphere  is  not  at- 
tenuated so  as  to  be  troublesome,  but  is  rare. 
The  country  presents  a  rugged  appearance  to 
one  when  riding  on  the  T.  &  P.  or  H.  &  T.  C. 
roads,  which  intersect  at  Cisco,  the  county's 
largest  town,  on  account  of  the  foothills  and 
mountainettes,  which  serve  to  break  off  the 
infrequent  "northers."  When  traveling  by 
private  conveyance,  however,  these  break  the 
monotony  and  render  the  country  very 
picturesque.  They  also  make  it  cooler  in  sum- 
mer and  warmer  in  winter,  as  above  indicated. 
Two  thirds  of  the  county  consists  of  fiats, 
which  are  partly  the  remainder  of  hills.  Corn 
makes  40  bushels;  wheat,  20;  oats,  90;  and 
cotton,  three  fourths  of  a  bale  per  acre.  This 
is  the  general  average,  and  they  are  the  pre- 
vailing crops.  Sorghum,  grapes,  hemp,  jute 
and  castor  beans  do  well.  Potatoes  should  be 
classed  with  the  staple  crops,  as  they  produce 
from  150  to  300  bushels  to  the  acre.  Vegetables 
and  fruits  grow  to  perfection.  They  are  void 
of  worms,  and  absolutely  perfect.  Water- 
melons will  make  a  crop  sometimes  by  scatter- 
ing the  seed  broadcast,  and  are  delicious.  The 
sweetness  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  is  due 
to  the  dryness  of  the  climate.  It  is  a  fine  stock 
and  poultry  country.  The  people  are  tolerant 
and  more  intelligent  than  I  have  found  else- 
where in  the  South.  The  school  facilities  are 
the  very  best  1  know.  There  are  no  Negroes 
there.  Federal  and  confederates  "reunion" 
together,  and  there  exists  no  war  nor  race 
prejudice.  The  people  are  devoted  to  the  up- 
building of  their  country,  which  was  roamed 
but  twenty  years  ago  by  the  Comanches,  the 
buffalo,  the  jack-rabbit  and  the  prairie  dog. 
Coal  is  abundant,  and  can  be  obtained  at  a 
depth  of  one  hundred  feet.  A  shaft  is  now 
being  sunk.   Cistern  water  is  mostly  used,  and, 


on  account  of  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
caught  at  any  time.  There  is  an  artesian  well 
there  1,300  feet  deep,  and  a  public  well  on  the 
creek  sixty  feet  deep  which  is  never-failing. 
There  are  some  springs  in  the  county.  The 
rainfall  is  twenty-eight  inches.  The  sun  nearly 
always  shines,  and  clouds  never  darken.  One 
can  work  three  hundred  days  in  the  year  with 
his  coat  oft".  I  know  of  no  better  country  for 
the  small  capitalist  and  t  hose  seeking  nature's 
best.  Lands  are  worth  from  $5  to  $15  per  acre; 
unimproved,  $2  per  acre,  and  are  rapidly 
enhancing.  B.  I.  E. 

The  Cherokees.— I  will  give  some  of  the 
manners,  customs  and  facts  not  generally 
known  about  the  Cherokees.   They  generally 
dress  well— better  than  the  most  of  the  whites. 
The  men  take  great  pride  in  wearing  fine  hats, 
leather  bands  being  worked  in  very  artistic 
style,  with  silver  and  other  ornaments,  some 
of  them  costing  ten  to  twenty  dollars  each. 
The  girls  and  women  dress  equally  as  well  as 
the  better  classes  in  Ohio,  and  it  makes  them 
mad  to  call  them  squaws ;  they  call  themselves 
girls  or  ladies.   They  have  but  little  courtship 
before  marriage,  and  after  marriage  the  men 
notice  their  wives  but  little,  except  to  furnish 
them  with  everything  they  need  and  almost 
everything  they  want,  and  when  they  want 
anything  they  will  buy  it  at  any  cost.  The 
full-blooded  Cherokees  generally  rent  or  lease 
their  farms  to  white  men.  They  furnish  teams, 
tools  and  seed,  with  house  and  garden,  for  half 
the  crop.   Often  one  Indian  owns  and  rents 
several  fine  farms.  They  ride  out  and  look- 
after  their  herds  of  cattle.   They  are  great 
people  to  feast  and  enjoy  themselves,  and 
their  house-raisings,  etc.,  are  always  accom- 
panied with  a  big  dinner  and  supper  and  a 
They  have  pleuty  of  schools 
and  churches,  and  most  of  them  are  well 
educated  in  English.   The  schools  are  free  for 
Cherokee  citizens.   The  Cherokee  Nation  fur- 
nishes all  school  supplies  free  to  citizens.  The 
Indian  language  is  not  taught.   Most  of  the 
Cherokees  belong  to  church,  principally  to  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist.   They  have  only  one 
chief,  who  is  called  the  principal  chief.   He  is 
nominated  and  elected  every  four  years,  and 
lives    at  Tahlequah,   the  Cherokee  capital. 
When  a  man  wishes  to  marry  a  Cherokee 
woman  he  has  to  get  a  permit  and  get  not  less 
than  ten  Cherokees  to  sign  it  at  a  dollar  each  ; 
otherwise,  same  as  in  Ohio.   It  is  better  to 
marry  a  Cherokee  girl  than  to  marry  $10,000, 
for  each  Cherokee  has  thousands  of  dollars  in 
the  national  treasury,  besides  being  entitled 
to  a  clear  section  of  their  pick  of  choice  land, 
and  free  range  for  stock,  etc.  They  take  loving 
care  of  their  dead,  and  build  little,  neat  houses 
over  the  graves.   A  good  doctor  is  held  in  high 
esteem  among  them.   There  is  not  much  fruit 
yet  iu   the  Indian   Territory,    but  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  etc.,  do  well.   Apple  and  peach 
trees  grow  to  a  large  size  and  live  to  a  great 
age,  and  the  fruit  is  equal  to  any  in  Ohio.  It 
would  be  a  great  place  for  good  fruit  agents. 
Most  all  kinds  of  grapes  of  the  wild  varieties 
grow  in  great  profusion.   Berries  of  all  kinds 
do  exceedingly  well,  but  are  not  much  culti- 
vated.  Garden  truck  is  almost  as  easily  raised 
as  weeds.    Sweet  potatoes  grow  very  large 
with  but  little  care,  and  keep  sound  in  open 
cellar  till  April,  like  Irish  potatoes.  Melons 
gi-ow  fine  flavored  and  large  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  they  generally  plant  them  among  their 
cotton.   From  Fort  Gibson  up  the  Neosho 
river  and  the  adjoining  prairies  the  main  crop 
is  wheat;  they  drill  it  in,  using  no  fertilizer, 
and  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  twenty-five 
to  forty  bushels.   The  soil  on  Neosho  river 
bottoms  is  black  as  soot,  very  deep,  and  in 
part  waxy.   The  best  wheat  land  is  a  dull  red 
on  a  subsoil  of  sand  and  yellow  clay.  The 
average  yield  of  flour  (roller)  from  this  wheat 
at  South-west  City,  Missouri,  is  forty-two  to 
forty-four  pounds  of  extra  white.   The  tenth 
acre  of  this  fine  laud  is  not  cultivated,  bul 
waves  in  grass  and  flowers.  This  wheat  land 
also  averages  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre.  The  streams  have  deep  channels,  and 
seldom  overflow.   There  are  some  of  the  finest 
prairies  in  Cherokee  Nation  that  I  ever  saw  ; 
they  are  rolling.   Some  of  them  have  mounds 
over  them  in  regular  rows.  These  mounds  are 
about  the  shape  of  a  tortoise  shell,  forty  to 
one  hundred  feet  long,  and  high  in  proportion. 
They  generally  raise  full  crops  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  have  very  mild  winters,  pleasant  sum- 
mers and  but  little  drouth.  It  will  at  no 
distant  day  be  one  of  the  finest  agricultural 
districts  in  the  West.   The  majority  of  the 
Cherokee  citizens  are  in  favor  of  being  ad- 
mitted as  a  state;  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws 
and  other  tribes  are  in  favor  of  the  same. 
Beallsville,  Ohio.   L.  M.  M. 

June  14,  1890. 


Big  Rapids,  Mich., 
The  Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World  is  worth  five 
dollars  to  any  family,  and  I  would  not  take 
five  dollars  for  mine  and  do  without  it. 

Elias  Dietderich. 


Blendon,  S.  D.,  June  9, 1890. 
Just  received  the  Peerless  Atlas.   Am  well 
pleased  with  it.   Have  shown  it  to  twenty  per- 
sons and  they  call  it  splendid,  and  as  good  as  a 
ten  dollar  atlas.  ,  C.  H.  Gordmier. 


Newtown,  Ind.,  May  20,  1890. 
The  Peerless  Atlas  and    picture.  "Christ. 
Before  Pilate,"  were  duly  received.   If  you  had 
sent  me  a  twenty-dollar  bill.  I  could  not  have 
been  more  pleased.  Wat  J.  Mellott. 
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JEALOUSY. 

V.L'/Tliere's  a  fearful  tyrant  roaming 
^Jffi-   Up  and  down  this  little  world, 
CT|"3  And  where'er  he  gets  a  lodging. 
Thickly,  envious  darts  are  hurled. 
Eyes  see  through  no  rose-lit  lenses, 
Ears  convey  no  well  meant  word  ; 
But  with  senses  all  perverted. 
Every  ugly  passion's  stirred. 

If  he  stops  beside  the  hearthstone, 

He  will  vent  his  bitter  ire, 
Till  upon  its  6acred  altar 

Fiercely  burns  unhallowed  fire 
Until  every  tie  Is  severed 

Which  binds  heart  to  kindred  heart. 
And  from  home's  once  happy  shelter 

Peace  will  evermore  depart. 

Who,  that's  seen  this  evil  monster, 

Who,  that's  heard  his  hateful  growl- 
Seen  the  strife  which  marks  his  pathway. 

And  his  dark  and  gloomy  scowl- 
Would  a  moment  give  an  entrance 

To  their  heart  for  one  so  vile, 
Banning  from  its  sacred  precincts 

Love  and  charity's  sweet  smile? 

Oh.  be  watchful ;  he  is  going 

Up  and  down  the  wide  world  o'er, 
And  where'er  he  seeks  admittance. 

Shut  iu  haste  the  bosom's  door; 
Lest,  too  late,  you  sit  repenting 

At  the  folly  you  may  see ; 
For  this  fearful,  roaming  tyrant 

Bears  the  name  of  jealousy. 


-B.  Clinton. 


Ben  Fai*go's  Claim. 

BT  TOM  P.  3IOKGAS. 

b.  H.  P.  Shall,  late  of 
Jack  Oak,  released  the 
l  v\W"3rT~iy  By     crank  handle  of  the  little 
s^W'/tKB^  hand-inking   job  press, 
wiped  his  moist  brow, 
and  picking    the  top 
paper  from  the  pile,  sat 
down    to    admire  his 
handiwork.    The  "run- 
ning off"  of  the  first  issue 
of  the  New  Boston  Clar- 
ion had  been  successfully  accomplished. 

The  first  number  of  the  Clarion  was  not  im- 
posing iu  appearance,  but  its  editor  regarded 
it  with  as  much  pride  and  satisfaction  as  if  it 
had  been  a  huge  "blanket  sheet,"  instead  of 
being  small  almost  to  insignificance,  consist- 
ing of  but  two  pages,  each  eight  by  twelve 
inches  in  size,  with  three  columns  to  the  page. 
This  was  as  large  as  could  be  printed  on  the 
Jobber,  the  only  press  that  Mr.  Small  possessed 
Just  then,  owing  to  his  having  become  "late  of 
Jack  Oak"  so  suddenly.  His  stay  at  the  last- 
named  place  had  not  been  an  extended  one, 
but  it  had  been  full  of  experience  for  Mr. 
Small,  then  late  of  the  East.  Among  other 
tkings  he  had  learned  that  in  border  settle- 
ments, boom  is  absolute  monarch,  and  that 
even  Journalism,  which  possibly  in  the  "effete 
East"  may  mold  public  opinion  and  make  and 
unmake  whom  it  will,  must  be  subservient  to 
king  boom.  This  had  been  forcibly  impressed 
upon  him  by  a  self-appointed  committee  of 
wrathful  citizens. 

The  course  of  his  paper  had  been  such  that 
the  failure  of  a  certain  cherished  enterprise 
for  the  advancement  of  the  boom  was  laid  to 
his  charge,  and  Mr.  Small  speedily  acquired 
added  Journalistic  experience.  He -had  been 
visited  by  this  committee,  who  dumped  his 
large  press  into  the  creek,  and  gave  the  molder 
of  public  opinioB  ten  hours  in  which  to  leave 
the  country  forever. 

Half  of  that  time  had  scarcely  elapsed  be- 
fore the  editor  had  loaded  his  jobber  and  other 
material  onto  a  wagon,  and  had  placed  the 
county  line  between  himself  and  the  nnap- 
preciative  settlement.  He  had  gone  to  New 
Boston  with  his  job  press  and  augmented  ex- 
perience, and  had  found  a  welcome  from  its 
citizens,  who  considered  a  newspaper  one  of 
the  requisites  of  an  embryo  city,  which  hope- 
fully felt  itself  already  big,  with  a  prospective 
boom.  Sow,  intrenched  behind  his  recently- 
acqnired  experience,  Mr.  H.  P.  Small  felt  that 
he  was  in  no  danger  of  becoming  "late  of  New 
Boston."  He  pridefully  regarded  his  saluta- 
tory, which  occupied  one  entire  side  of  the 
little  Clarion.  It  declared  the  determination 
of  the  paper  to  be  found  at  all  times  wholly 
for  the  advancement  of  Sew  Boston  and  the 
boom.  Iu  it  the  editorial  "we"  appeared  a 
generous  number  of  times,  and  to  the  whole 
was  appended  the  editor's  name,  Herccles 
P.  Small. 

The  salutatory  apologized  for  the  infantile 
proportions  of  the  paper,  worked  In  a  pleas- 
antry in  regard  to  the  journalistic  infant 
having  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  grow,  and 
promised  much  for  the  next  issue,  when  the 
new  press  should  arrive.  A  paragraph  said 
that  the  press  was  already  on  the  way,  and 
was  expected  to  arrive  almost  immediately. 
Even  then,  In  all  probability,  it  had  been 
turned  over  to  the  freighters  at  Metropolis, 
where  the  railroad  ended.  The  reverse  of  the 
Clarion  presented  an  editorial  laudatory  of 
New  Boston,  a  column  of  complimentary 
mentlonings  of  prominent,  well-known  and 
prosperous  citizens— the  adjectives  impartially 
distributed— and  several  items  of  news.  Said 
one  of  these : 

"Just  as  we  go  to  press  (how  dear  to  the  heart 


of  provincial  journalism  is  this  'just  as  we  go 
to  press we  learn  that  Ben  Fargo's  claim 
has  been  jumped  again.  Ben's  return  is  ex- 
pected to-day  or  to-morrow,  when  we  predict 
that  he  will  attend  to  the  eviction  in  his  usual 
prompt  and  thorough  manner.  We  will 
chronicle  particulars  in  our  next  issue." 

No  fault  could  have  been  found  with  this 
item,  except,  perhaps,  that  it  was  a  trifle 
verbose,  and  might  have  been  a  little  in- 
definite to  the  uninitiated  reader.  New  Boston 
fully  understood  it,  and  had  heard  the  news 
even  before  it  reached  Editor  Small.  And 
taught'by  the  past,  when  Mr.  Cyrus  Hickson, 
the  mail-carrier,  brought  the  news,  the  settle- 
ment felt  already  apprised  of  what  would 
follow. 

"Who's  jumped  it  this  time?  "  asked  Colonel 
Pride,  as  Cy  Hickson  retailed  the  news  to  the 
"prominent"  citizens  lounging  on  the  porch 
of  the  Eureka  general  store. 

"Dun  know,"  answered  the  mail  carrier. 
"Didn't  stop  to  find  out ;  but  I  seed  enough  as  I 
rid  past  to  know  that  Ben  Fargo's  claim  was 
jumped  agin.  Smoke  was  comin'  out  o'  the 
shack,  an'  a  scan'lous-lookin'  linch-pin  wagin 
an'  a  pair  o'  rickety  ole  mules  was  standin' 
by." 

"Waal,"  predicted  Colonel  Pride,  "about  five 
minutes  after  Ben  gits  there,  them  rickety 
mules  '11  be  pullin'  that  scandalous-lookin' 
wagon  away  from  that  claim  at  double-quick 
time." 

"You  bet !  "  agreed  some  one.  "Ben's  got  so's 
he  don't  let  'em  stay  long." 

"  'Pears  like  Ben  Fargo's  claim  is  alius  bein' 
jumped,"  said  another. 

"Yes,  an'  unjumped,  so  to  speak,  just  as 
often,"  spoke  Colonel  Pride.  "It  nset  to  be 
that  he'd  try  strategy  or  moral  suasion,  but 
now  he  comes  to  the  point  at  once." 

"Had  to  laugh,  th'other  day,  aslwasridin' 
past,"  said  Mr.  Cy  Hickson.  "Feller  from 
Mizzury'd  jumped  the  claim  that  time,  an' 
was  makin'  himself  as  comfortable  as  you 
please,  bakin'  a  johnny-cake  in  Ben's  skillet, 
an'  over  the  fire  he'd  kindled  from  the  coals 
Ben'd  left  early  in  the  mornin'.  'Five  minutes 
to  git  your  johnny  out  o'  my  skillet,'  says  Ben. 
'The  year  1901  will  find  me  right  yere,'  says 
Mizzury.  Says  Ben,  'This  is  my  claim,  an' — ' 
'Mebby  'twuz  'fore  I  jumped  it,'  broke  in  Miz- 
zury, turnin'  over  the  johnny-cake.  Tes,  "n' 
'twill  be  agin  soon's  you  unjump  it,  which'Jl 
be  in 'bout  three  minutes,'  says  Ben.  "Crack 
yer  whip,'  says  Mizzury;  'I'm  able  fer  you  I 
reckon ;  'sides,  the  law's  on  my  side,  an'—' 
•Hang  the  law!'  broke  in  Ben,  and  sailed  in. 
They  |tangled,  an'  in  about  two  minutes 
Mizzury  found  he'd  made  a  mistake.  Fer 
awhile  I  'lowed  Ben'd  drive  his  head  into  the 
ground.  Then,  after  tuukin'  him  around 
awhile,  Ben  sat  on  him.  'Whose  claim's  this 
now?  "  says  Ben.  "Your  title  to  it  'pears  to  be 
a  mighty  strong  one,'  says  Mizzury.  A  little 
later  Mizzury  had  his  team  hitched  to  his 
wagin,  an'  was  a-eatin'  his  johnny-cake  as  he 
driv  away." 

As  has  been  said,  it  seemed  as  if  Ben  Fargo's 
claim  was  being  jumped  with  a  regularity  that 
was  only  equaled  by  that  with  which  Fargo 
speedily  removed  the  jumpers.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  this  frequent  jumping. 
One  was  that  the  claim  was  one  of  the  most 
desirable  in  the  county,  and  also  one  of  the 
easiest  to  jump.  It  was  handy  to  New  Boston 
and  to  the  grass-fringed  road  that  led  there- 
to. Then,  too,  its  champion  but  partially  com- 
plied with  the  law  for  such  cases  made  and 
provided.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
he  did  not  visit  the  claim  at  all,  except  when 
there  was  another  jumper  to  eject.  He  had 
made  none  of  the  improvements  that  the  law 
required.  Even  the  "shack"  cabin  upon  it 
had  been  erected  by  one  misguided  claim- 
jumper,  who  had  been  speedily  and  forcibly 
ejected  by  Fargo,  who  had  retained  the  cabin 
for  his  trouble.  But  in  spite  of  the  continued 
jumping,  Ben  Fargo  continued  to  hold  the 
claim  against  all  comers.  He  was  not  a 
quarrelsome  person,  but  simply  chose  the 
easier  of  the  two  ways  of  retaining  possession 
of  the  claim. 

Claim-jumping  consists  In  moving  onto  the 
claim  of  some  oue  who  has  not  yet  secured 
from  the  government  a  title  to  the  land. 
The  legal  measures  then  instituted  by 
the  jumper  drag  their  slow  way  along  for  an 
Indefinite  period  after  that,  and  the  costs  go 
on  piling  up  in  a  way  that  makes  the  existence 
of  so  many  lawyers  in  the  newer  states  possi- 
ble. Then,  if  the  Jumper  can  prove  that  the 
jumped  has  not  complied  with  allot  the  re- 
quirements of  the  government,  the  right  to 
remain,  and  finally  a  deed  of  the  laud,  are 
given  to  him.  If  he  fails,  begets  nothing  but 
an  opportunity  to  pay  the  small  mountain  of 
costs,  while  the  other  regains  possession  of 
his  claim.  That  is  the  painfully  slow  legal 
way.  and  oue  that  Ben  Fargo  never  employed. 

In  the  claim  country  the  law  is  often  regard- 
ed as  being  more  ornamental  than  applicable, 
and  the  elastic  public  conscience  considers  It 
complied  with  sufficiently  when  the  claimant 
makes  a  few  improvements,  and  exhibits  an 
intention  of  residing  on  the  claim  at  some 
more  convenient  season.  And  the  swift 
eviction  of  a  claim-Jumper  and  the  throwing 
after  him  of  his  few  possessions  are  regarded 
with  complacence  by  the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  Ben  Fargo,  returning  to  New  Boston  the 
day  following  the  one  upon  which  the  news 


had  reached  the  settlement,  became  aware  that 
his  claim  had  been  jumped  long  before  he 
reached  it.  The  presence  of  the  old,  linch- 
pin wagon  and  rickety  mules  told  him  that. 

"Well,"  he  said,  half  aloud,  "I  am  in  some- 
thing of  a  hurry  to  get  to  New  Boston,  but  I 
reckon  I  can  spare  time  to  kinder  start  this 
jumper  on  his  way.  Not  overly  well  fixed," 
he  commented,  as  he  left  the  road  and  drew 
nearer.  "Wagon  don't  look  safe,  and  the 
mules  seem  mighty  rickety.  But  they  brought 
the  jumper  here,  and  they've  got  to —  Hello, 
here!" 

The  presence  of  the  object  that  he  had 
almost  ridden  over  surprised  him  a  good  deal 
more  than  did  the  presence  of  the  jumper.  It 
was  merely  a  little  grave,  roughly  rounded  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  long,  prairie  grass.  The 
clods  of  the  ragged,  little  mound  showed  that 
it  had  been  there  only  a  short  while.  Sun  and 
rain  had  not  begun  to  pulverize  them.  A 
tattered,  little,  prairie  rose-bush  had  been 
planted  at  the  head  of  the  tiny  mound.  The 
tips  of  its  leaves  had  withered,  and  the  blos- 
soms it  had  borne  at  transplanting  were  yellow 
and  shrivelled ;  but  one  small  bud  had  opened 
that  morning,  and  the  ragged,  little  flower, 
striving  its  best  to  be  bright  and  pure,  lay  on 
oue  of  the  rough,  black  clods  of  the  ragged, 
little  grave. 

"Baby !  "  Fargo  muttered. 

At  that  moment  a  woman  left  the  shack  and 
came  toward  the  grave.  In  her  hand  she  bore 
a  cup  of  water.  Her  eyes  were  swollen  with 
crying.  Fargo  gave  a-  start  of  surprise  as  he 
saw  her  face.  Scarcely  glancing  at  him,  she 
returned  his  salutation,  and  bent  and  watered 
the  ragged,  little  rose-bush. 

"Your  baby?"  Fargo  asked,  presently,  feel- 
ing awkwardly  that  he  ought  to  say  some- 
thing. 

"Yes,"  the  woman  answered,  chokingly. 
"She  was  all  I  had— all  I  had !  And  now  she—" 
And  she  flung  herself  prone  on  the  grave,  as  if 
to  embrace  the  little  mound,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Fargo  looked  uncomfortable.  "Now  don't 
cry  so.  I— yo — Where's  your  husband?  In  the 
shack  ?"  he  blurted. 

"No,"  lifting  her  face  from  the  clods.  "He 
died  four  weeks  ago,  and  with  my  few  belong- 
ings in  the  old  wagon  I  started  on  the  long 
journey  back  to  the  dear  old  home  state.  The 
baby— well,  I  dug  the  little  grave  myself.  I 
had  no  coffin,  no  money  to  buy  one,  and  I 
buried  her  in  her  little,  white  nightgown."  A 
tear  dropped  on  the  blossom  of  the  ragged, 
little  rose.  "I  cannot  go  on  yet— yet.  And  oh, 
it  seems  as  if  I  never  could  go  on  and  leave  my 
baby  here  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie! 
May  be  the  owner  of  this  claim  would  not 
object  if  I  lived  in  the  sback  a  little  while, 
till — till—"  Fargo  squirmed  about  uneasily  in 
his  saddle.  "Then,  after  a  little  time,  I  sup- 
pose I  must  start  back  toward  the  old  Indiana 
home,  and  leave  my  baby  here  in — " 

"What  part  of  Indiana?"  Fargo  blurted. 

"Champion  county.  The  little,  cross-road 
village  below  Fountainville.  Oh—" 

"Ever  know  a  darned  fool  there  by  the  name 
of  Fargo?" 

"Ben  Fargo?  He  wasn't  a  fool,  though. 
He—" 

"Yes,  he  was,  too.   Got  mad  at  nothing. 
Ought  to  have  been  shot  on  the  spot." 
"No !  He — we — " 
"Mary,  don't  you  know  me  ?  " 
"Ben  Fargo! " 

"Yes;  a  darned  fool.   Got  mad  at  nothing." 

A  little  later  Ben  Fargo's  horse,  whose  mas- 
ter had  tied  him  by  gathering'a  number  of 
iron-weeds  into  a  bunch  and  looping  the  bridle 
rein  over  them,  looked  on  complacently  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  claim,  with  a  piece  of  board 
left  by  the  dispossessed  builder  of  the  shack, 
was  smoothing  up  the  little  mound  that 
covered  the  child  of  the  person  who  had 
jumped  his  claim.  And  the  jumper,  sitting  on 
the  grass  near  by,  and  fashioning  a  wreath  of 
wild  roses  for  the  little  grave,  looked  a  trifle 
less  grief-stricken  than  before. 

When,  later,  Mr.  Ben  Fargo  was  passing  the 
Eureka  general  store,  in  New  Boston,  he  was 
stopped  by  Colonel  Pride,  who  sat  on  the 
porch. 

"Did  the  jumper  cut  up  rusty,  Ben?"  asked 
the  colonel. 

"Nope."  Fargo  answered,  shortly,  moving 
away. 

"Go  without  trouble?" 
"Nope,"  more  shortly.  ^ 
"Reckoned  he  was  able  fer  you?" 
"Nope,"  farther  away. 
"Waal,  then,  what  did—" 
"Nothing.   There  yet."    Fargo  turned  the 
corner. 

There  was  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
prominent  citizens  congregated  on  the  porch 
of  the  Eureka  general  store.  Some  believed 
that  the  jumper  must  have  been  victorious  in 
the  fight  that  was  supposed  to  have  ensued 
when  the  eviction  was  attempted.  Others 
were  darkly  of  the  opinion  that  Ben  had 
severely  injured  or  possibly  assassinated  the 
Jumper.  This  would  account  for  his  being 
"there  yet." 

They  even  talked  a  little  of  Investigating, 
but  then  it  was  really  none  of  their  business, 
anyhow.  If  the  jumper  had  been  misused,  he 
had  only  got  what  he  deserved,  and,  besides,  It 
was  not  wholly  policy  to  interfere  too  much 
with  Fargo's  affairs. 

Hickson,  the  mail  carrier,  as  he  was  golny 


from  New  Boston,  saw  the  smoothing  of  the 
baby's  grave,  and  marveled  thereat.  When  he 
returned  from  the  trip,  a  day  later,  he  retailed 
the  news  to  the  prominent  citizens  on  the 
porch  of  the  Eureka  general  store. 

"Waal,  I'm  beat,"  announced  Colonel  Pride. 

"Me  too,"  agreed  several. 

The  attempt  to  interview  Ben  Fargo  when 
next  he  appeared  was  not  a  brilliant  success. 
That  personage  informed  them,  first,  that 
whatever  occurred  at  his  claim  was  the  busi- 
ness of  no  one  but  himself,  and  second,  that 
he  was  both  able  and  willing  to  thrash  any 
man  who  desired  to  make  it  his  business.  For 
some  time  thereafter  the  citizens  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  congregating  at  the  Eureka 
general  store  imitated  the  example  of  the 
legendary  parrot  of  the  mythical  sailor,  which 
tradition  declares  said  very  little,  but  indulged 
in  a  tremendous  amount  of  thinking. 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Hercules  P. 
Small  had  an  opportunity  to  chronicle  in  the 
Clarion  the  events  which  followed  the  last 
jumping  of  Ben  Fargo's  claim.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  next  publication  day  he  broke 
the  little,  hand-inking  jobber  while  "running 
off"  stray-bills,  and  it  could  not  be  used  till  a 
duplicate  of  the  broken  part  could  be  obtained 
from  the  foundry.  The  large  newspaper  press 
did  not  arrive  as  expected,  and  the  second 
issue  of  the  Clarioyi  did  not  appear  on  time. 
Anxious  inquiry  brought  the  reply  that  the 
press  had  been  shipped  promptly,  and  later 
had  been  turned  over  to  the  freighters  at 
Metropolis,  where  the  railroad  ended.  It  was 
courteously  hoped  that  the  press  had  arrived 
before  the  receipt  of  the  letter  of  explanation, 
and  so  forth.  But  still  the  press  did  not  come, 
and  the  second  issue  of  the  Clarion  did  not 
appear.  Hnrried  correspondence  instituted  an 
investigation,  but  no  trace  of  the  press  could 
be  found.  It  had  totally  disappeared  some- 
where between  Metropolis  and  New  Boston. 
The  freighters  who  had  taken  charge  of  it  at 
the  point  where  the  railroad  ended  could  not 
be  found. 

More  than  one  repetition  of  the  publication 
day  passed  by  without  the  appearance  of  the 
Clarion.  In  his  excitement  at  the  loss  of  the 
large  press,  Small  had  forgotten  to  order  a 
duplicate  of  the  broken  part  of  the  jobber. 
Finally,  a  clew  was  struck  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  press  in  the  possession  of  an 
enterprising  but  unscrupulous  journalist,  who 
was  cheerfully  preparing  to  begin  the  publica- 
tion of  a  paper  in  a  tiny  settlement  about  half 
way  between  Metropolis  and  New  Boston,  and 
which  hopefully  expected  to  sometime  become 
a  town.  This  enterprising  person,  upon  meet- 
ing the  freighters  and  learning  what  brought 
them  thither,  and  also  their  burning  desire  to 
seek  pastures  new,  hastened  to  inform  them 
that  he  was  Mr.  Hercules'  P.  Small,  and  that 
having  decided  to  locate  at  the  tiny  settlement 
instead  of  at  New  Boston,  he  would  relieve 
them  of  the  press  there.  They  were  not 
regular  freighters,  but  "movers,"  who  had  been 
employed  because  they  were  going  in  that 
direction  anyhow,  and  would  do  the  work  for 
a  fraction  of  the  regular  charge.  Not  being 
acquainted  with  that  kind  of  business,  they 
gladly  gave  up  the  big  press  and  departed  for 
their  chosen  destination. 

The  rightful  owner  of  the  press  possessed 
himself  of  it  in  much  the  same  manner  that 
Ben  Fargo  had  been  wont  to  repossess  himself 
of  his  claim.  Several  prominent  citizens 
assisted  Mr.  Small  in  getting  his  press,  and  iu 
a  short  time  it  was  in  the  little  office  at  New- 
Boston,  and  the  second  issue  of  the  Clarion 
was  being  "run  off."  In  speaking  of  the  enter- 
prising journalist  who  had  been  deprived  of 
the  press,  an  editorial  gravely  expressed  the 
belief  that  be  had  not,  at  the  time  of  going  to 
press,  stopped  running  in  headlong  flight  from 
a  community  that  had  been  made  excitingly 
warm  for  him.  In  another  part  of  the  paper 
was  a  notice: 

"Married,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Prouty,  at  the  claim 
given  to  the  bride  by  the  groom,  Mrs.  Mary 
Stone  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Fargo." 

The  Clarion  declared  itself  as  Joining  the 
many  friends  of  the  happy  couple  in  wishing 
theni  all  manner  of  blessings,  and  expressed 
unbounded  gratitude  for  a  huge  hunk  of 
wedding-cake,  the  handiwork  of  the  bride. 

"Waal,"  commented  Colonel  Pride,  "that 
was  one  time  that  Ben  Fargo's  claim  staid 
jumped."— Harper's  Weekly. 

MICROSCOPIC  ENEMIES. 

The  experiments  of  modern  physicians  and 
scientists  have  established  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  germs  of  disease  enter  the  human  organ- 
ism by  the  inhalatiou  of  air  laden  with  these 
bacteria  or  microbes.  As  their  name  Imports, 
the}'  are  very  small,  but  their  work  is  deadly. 
Still,  many  of  these  are  harmless  to  a  person 
in  health.  But  if  any  organ  is  diseased,  It  is 
first  attacked.  The  experiments  of  Pasteur, 
Koch  and  others  have  shed  much  light  upon 
this  important  subject.  TJp  to  the  present 
time  these  researches  have  benefited  science 
more  than  humanity,  and  have  proved  very 
destructive  to  dogs  and  rabbits.  Meanwhile, 
the  "expectant  public"  are  allowed  to  derive 
all  the  comfort  possible  from  this  addition  to 
their  store  of  knowledge.  As  we  can  do  so 
little  to  destroy  these  minute  enemies,  the 
most  natural  and  sensible  course  to  take,  it 
seems  to  us,  is,  to  strengthen  and  revitalize 
the  system,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  repel  and  re- 
sist their  destructive  influence,  and  It  seems 
also  verv  appropriate  that  the  vitalizing  ele- 
ment should  enter  the  system  through  inhala- 
tion. Such  a  vltalizer  is  Compound  Oxygen. 
But  examine  the  evidence  and  Judge  for  your- 
self. If  you  wish  to  do  so,  send  for  our  bro- 
chure of  200  pages,  a  Treatise  on  Compound 
Oxygen,  and  giving  accounts  of  many  remark- 
able cures  in  the  most  obstinate  chr«niccases. 
Sent  free.  Address  Drs.  Stakkey  &  Palf.n\ 
1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter 
St.,  S&h  Francisco,  CaL 
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THE  RICHEST  WIDOW  IN  AMERICA. 

•  Never  has  there  been  such  universal  church- 
going  in  New  York  as  during  the  present  sea- 
son. I  saw  a  lady  in  black  step  out  of  a  hand- 
some mourning  carriage  in  front  of  St 
Thomas'  church,  last  Wednesday  afternoon, 
and  some  one  told  me  that  it  was  Mis.  Moses 
Taylor,  who,  with  Mrs.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt, 
shares  the  honor  of  being  the  richest  widow  In 
America.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  but  is  subject  to  no  bigotries  and  finds 
pleasure  in  occasional  attendance  upon  Lenten 
services  in  Episcopal  churches.  Church-going 
Is  one  of  her  favorite  pursuits  at  all  times,  and 
down  at  Long  Branch  she  has  a  private  chapel 
and  chaplain  of  her  own,  who  ministers  to  her 
spiritual  needs  during  her  summer  sojourn. 
This  chapel  cost  her  $70,000,  is  attended  by  quite 
a  large  congregation  of  the  local  Presbyterians 
and  Is  the  center  through  which  she  distrib- 
utes her  many  beautiful  and  lavish  charities. 
It  was  a  great  surprise  to  her,  upon  her  hus- 
band's death,  to  find  herself  so  rich  a  woman, 
for  he  never  talked  to  her  about  his  business, 
and  though  she  knew  he  was  a  wealthy  man, 
she  had  formed  no  calculation  as  to  the  amount 
he  was  worth ;  no  one,  indeed,  not  even  his  ex- 
ecutors, had  credited  old  Taylor  with  more 
than  half  a  dozen  millions  at  the  most,  and 
tlie  surprise  of  the  latter  was  great  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  when  they  and  the  widow  went 
to  open  the  doors  of  t lie  particularly  solid 
vault  which  the  old  man  had  built  into  the 
wall  of  his  office. 

The  Innermost  compartment  was  large 
enough  tohold  certificatesof  stock  and  the  like 
securities  without  folding.  There  was  a  great 
stack  of  these  papers  lying  neatly  on  top  of 
each  other,  unwrinkled  and  uncreased.  They 
represented  Taylor's  Investments  in  railroads, 
banks  and  insurance  companies,  deeds  of  real 
estate  and  every  sort  of  sound  financial  ven- 
ture. The  widow  did  not  comprehend  the  full 
-meaning  of  this  great  pile  of  documents  but 
-.the  executors  looked  ateach  other  with  pleased 
significance,  and  set  about  making  an  in- 
ventory, Jotting  down  figures  on  the  back  of  a 
card,  and  announcing  in  awed  tones  to  the 
widow,  when  this  pleasing  task  was  done,  that 
she  wasthesole  possessorof  a  fortune  amount- 
ing to  $40,000,000.  She  bore  it.  with  that  meek 
and  gentle  resignation  of  which  even  the 
worst  of  us  would  be  capable  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  many  unfortunates  have 
since  had  reason  to  be  grateful  that  this  great 
sum  fell  Into  such  discreet  and  charitable 
hands.  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  is  also  a  faithful 
church-goer,  having  pews  in  several  different 
churches,  one  of  her  favorite  places  of  wor- 
ship being  old  Trinity.— Brooklyn  Eagle. 


ENLARGED 
PHOTOGRAPH 


Size,  12  by  IS  Inches. 


frame,  21..  by  24i  Inches,  of  5-Ineh  folding, 


Including  this  Paper  One  Year. 


CRAYON 
PORTRAIT 

Size,  18  by  22  Inches. 

Frame,  32  by  36  Inches,  of  8-inch  Molding. 

Including  this  Paper  One  Year 


THE  COUNTRY  GIRL. 

A  country  girl  always  has  an  idea  that  the 
advantages  of  the  city  girl  are  not  hers— that 
she  suffers  from  a  lack  of  something— she 
doesn't  exact b"  know  what.  She  is  convinced 
that  the  girl  in  the  city  avails  herself  of  every 
opportunity  to  look  at  fine  pictures,  read 
choice  books  and  cultivate  her  mind.  Now, 
when  she  generalizes  in  this  way  she  is 
simply  showing  herself  to  be  narrow  and  ig- 
norant. The  girl  in  the  country  to-day  can 
get  exactly  the  same  papers  and  books  that 
come  to  the  girl  in  the  city.  Her  thinking 
hours  are  longer,  and  very  often  she  sees  more 
of  real,  sweet  home  life.  She  is  apt  to  learn 
that  most  beautiful  industry,  how  to  be  a  good 
housewife,  and  over  the  bread-pan  or  the 
churn  she  can  think  as  great  thoughts  as  she 
would  over  the  elaborate  fancy  work  or  in  the 
picture  gallery.  She  can  study  flowers  as  they 
grow ;  she  can  breathe  the  good,  pure  air  of 
heaven,  which  makes  a  healthy  body— and 
that  usually  means  a  healthy  soul— and  she 
can  learn  whatever  she  wishes.  Intellectually, 
she  can  control  herself,  and  she  may  know,  in 
books  at  least,  the  best  trained  and  finest 
minds  of  the  century.  Here,  there  is  no  danger 
of  her  learning  to  speak  slang.  Among  these 
people  virtues  are  respected  and  vices  are  con- 
demned, and  she  is  thrown  into  society  which 
she  will  never  regret  and  which  will  always 
be  a  credit  to  her. 

Do  you  know,  you  girls  in  the  country,  that 
you  can  smell  the  flowers  and  gather  them, 
•  while  we  in  the  city  look  at  them  with  the 
glass  of  the  florist's  window  between  us.  And 
a  bought  flower  never  has  the  charm  pos- 
sessed by  that  which  is  plucked  by  one's  self. 
If  there  is  anybody  to  envy,  it  is  the  girl  in 
the  country.— Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


CORRECT  LIKENESS.    HANDSOME  ANB  ARTISTIC  WORK. 

Always  looking  for  something  that  will  benefit  our  subscribers,  we  have  completed  arrangements  for  making  Enlarged  Por- 
traits— either  Photographs  or  Crayons — and  offer  our  readers  the  benefit  of  extremely  low  prices  only  obtained  by  us. 

When  you  accept  either  of.  the  following  offers,  you  must  send  your  photograph  or  likeness,  or  that  of  the  person  of  whom 
you  want  the  enlarged  portrait. 

The  Portraits  are  made  from  any  size  photograph,  tintype,  daguerreotype,  ambiotype,  or  any  kind  of  picture  that  gives  a 
clear  and  distinct  likeness.  When  possible,  cabinet  size  photographs  should  be  sent  in  preference  to  other  styles,  as  they  give 
the  best  results.    The  original  picture  will  be  returned  with  the  enlarged  copy,  uninjured. 

Pictures  of  groups  will  not  be  made,  and  photographs  of  groups  should  only  be  sent  when  no  other  photograph  or  likeness  of 
the  person  of  whom  a  portrait  is  desired  can  be  obtained.  In  such  cases,  a  portrait  of  one  person  in  the  group  will  be  made  if 
properly  designated. 

Premium  No.  691. 

LIFE-SIZE  CRAYON  PORTRAIT  IN  ELEGANT  GILT  FRAME. 

Size  of  Picture,  18  by  22  Inches.   Size  of  Frame,  32  by  36  inches,  of  8-inch  Molding. 

A  truly  handsome  picture,  such  as  is  usually 
sold  for  $10.00  to  820.00.  By  making  large  numbers 
of  this  style  we  are  enabled  to  offer  our  readers 
unusual  advantages.  Never  before  has  a  portrait 
of  equal  excellence  been  offered  at  so  low  a  price, 
and  these  low  figures  are  enjoyed  only  by  our 
readers.  Nowhere  else  can  it  be  had  for  so  little 
money.  This  is  not  the  cheap,  bromide  crayon, 
which  fades  in  a  short  time,  but  is  a  genuine 
crayon,  always  holding  its  original  color  and 
beauty,  and  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 

This  is  the  same  style  crayon  portrait  as 
is  usually  sold  by  agents  of  crayon  copying 
houses  for  three  to  four  times  our  price.  We  do 
this  for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  circu- 
lation of  our  paper,  giving  our  subscribers  the 
benefit  of  the  agent's  commission. 

There  is  hardly  a  family  but  needs  one  or 
more  of  these  beautiful  and  everlasting  pictures. 
Though  the  living  presence  and  vocal  utterance 
of  dear  ones  be  no  longer  witli  us,  the  expressive 
lineaments  of  the  pictured  canvas  speaketh  In  a 
peculiar  manner.  We  aim  to  make  our  crayon 
portraits  true  likenesses  of  the  original— a 
speaking  though  impersonal  presence,  recalling 
vivid  recollections  of  every  feature,  tone  and 
movement,  bringing  before  us  the  one  we  have 
known  intimately  and  fondly,  and  cherished 
with  our  best  love,  just,  as  we  knew  them  in  the 
full  flush  of  life  and  health.  Such  is  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  character  of  our  beautiful,  life-size 
crayon  offered  yon,  with  a  year's  subscription  to 
this  paper,  for  only  §4.75. 

Every  family  has  a  place  for  just  such  a  pict- 
ure. Every  family,  hitherto,  has  had  a  place 
for  the  §10.00  or  820.00  demanded  by  agents  for 
such  a  picture.  Many  families  have  had  so 
many  places  for  the  810.00  or  820.00  that  they  let 
the  agent  pass  and  denied  themselves  the  com- 
fort and  pleasure  bestowed  by  such  a  picture  as 
is  here  offered.  As  a  messenger  of  joy  we  come 
before  you  now  with  this  offer  to  save,  you  at 
least  two  thirds  the  usual  cost,  and  place  on  your 
parlor  wall  a  beautiful,  life-size  crayon  of  father 
or  mother,  son  or  daughter,  brother  or  sister,  or 
friend. 

The  Handsome  Frame  is  the  popular  com- 
bination of  Gold  aud  Steel,  all  artistically  orna- 
mented. Its  beauty  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  see  it.  It  is  made  of  8-inch  molding, 
and  is  32  by  36  inches  in  size.  Most  dealers 
sell  frames  of  same  value  for  more  than  we  ask 
for  frame  and  picture  complete,  together  with 
our  paper. 

The  Crayon,  in  frame,  with  glass  and  cord, 
complete,  is  securely  boxed  and  sent  by  express, 
the- receiver  to  pay  the  express  charges. 

Given  free  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending  21 
yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper,  at.  50  cents  each. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this 
paper,  84.75. 

Premium  No.  487. 

Enlarged  Photograph 

FOR  $1.50, 

Including  this  paper  one  year. 

This  picture  is  the  same  style  and  size  (12  by  15 
inches)  as  Premium  No.  544,  but  without  the  frame. 

Given  free  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending  5  yearly 
subscribers  to  this  paper,  at  50  cents  each. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this 
paper,  81.50. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  $1.25.    This  picture,  without 
the  frame,  is  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid  by  us. 

When  mailing  the  photograph  or  likeness  from  which  the  portrait  is  to  be  copied,  be  sure  that  it  is  well  protected,  by  putting 
it  between  two  pieces  of  heavy  cardboard  before  inclosing  in  envelope,  and  put  on  a  2-cent  stamp  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of 
an  ounce,  and  do  not  fail  to  give  your  complete  address,  with  name  of  express  station  if  it  is  different  from  your  post-office. 

Present  subscribers  accepting  either  of  the  above  offers  will  have  their  subscription  extended  one  year  from  the  present  date 
on  yellow  label.     Order  by  the  Premium  Number,  and  address  all  orders  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


EAT  BEFORE  GOING  TO  BED. 

Most  students  and  women  who  are  troubled 
with  insomnia  are  dyspeptic,  and  they  should 
therefore  eat  before  going  to  bed,  having  put 
aside  work  entirely  at  least  an  hour  before.  If 
they  are  not  hungry,  they  should  simpls-  be 
instructed  to  eat;  and  if  they  are  hungry,  they 
should  eat  whatever  they  want,  says  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  A 
glass  of  milk  and  a  biscuit  is  sometimes  all 
that  can  be  taken  at  first,  or  a  mashed  potato 
buttered.  If  possible,  the  night  meal  should 
be  taken  in  another  room  than  the  sleeping 
apartment,  and  for  men  in  the  city  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  go  out  to  a  restaurant 
Before  earing,  however,  a  bath  should  he 
taken,  preferably  cold  or  cool,  which  should 
bj  given  with  a  sponge  or  stiff  brush,  and  the 
body  ttoi-oughly  rubbed  off  with  a  coarse 


This  Handsome  Frame  is  32  by  36  Inches,  of  8-Inch  Gilt  and  Steel 
Molding,  the  Middle  Course  (see  cnt)  being  Steel,  the  Two 
Inner  and  Two  Outer  Courses  being  Gold. 

Premium  No.  544. 

ENLARGED  PHOTOGRAPH, 

In  Handsome  Gilt  and  Plush  Frame,  Latest  Style. 

Picture,  12  by  15  Inches.      Gilt  and  Plush  Frame,  21  1-2  by  24  1-2  Inches. 

The  artists  making  these  Portraits  have  sent  out  thousands  of  this  style,  giving  great 
satisfaction.  It  is  always  a  correct  copy  of  the  photograph  sent  us,  and  as  good  a  por- 
trait aud  frame  as  is  usually  furnished  for  $5.00  to  86.00.  The  elegant  and  stylish  gilt 
frame  is  a  new  pattern,  of  5-inch  molding,  its  beauty  enhanced  by  a%-inch  strip  of 
maroon  plush,  near  the  inner  rim,  with  gilt  on  both  sides  of  the  plush.  Dealers  sell 
this  style  frame  alone  for  82.50  to  83.50.  The  picture,  with  glass  and  cord,  ready  for 
putting  up  in  your  parlor,  is  securely  boxed  and  sent  by  express,  the  receiver  to  pay 
express  charges,  which  will  be  light. 

Given  free  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sendiug  10  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper,  at 
50  cents  each.    Price, including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper,  $3. 


towel  afterward.  The  bath  need  not  be  more 
than  five  minutes  in  duration.  Further  than 
this,  the  patient  should  go  to  bed  at  the  same 
hour  every  night,  and  arise  at  the  same  hour 
every  morning.  There  is  a  popular  supersti- 
tion that  grown  people  should  not  eat  imme- 
diately before  going  to  sleep ;  that  it  will  give 
them  indigestion  or  nightmare,  or  both.  The 
writer  cannot  see  why  adults  should  be  so 
very  different  in  this  respect  from  babies.  The 
average  person  should  be  in  bed  seven  or  eight 
hours,  which  is  time  enough  for  the  digestion 
of  almost  anything  edible.  In  our  American 
life,  he  thinks,  the  digestion  carried  on  through 
sleep  probably  has  the  better  chance  for 
thoroughness.  

TO  STOP  A  RUNAWAY  HORSE. 

Professor  Gleason,  noted  as  a  tamer  and 
trainer  of  vicious  horses,  thus  explains  the 
manner  of  stopping  a  runaway  horse  by  using 
nothing  but  a  straight  bar  bit  and  lines  :  For 
instance,  your  horse  attempts  to  run  away. 
Let  him  go  for  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  ;  then 
haul  in  your  lines  perfectly  tight.   When  you 


get  ready  to  give  the  command  to  stop,  say 
"Whoa!"  at  the  same  time  you  pull  the  right- 
hand  rein,  giving  a  powerful  jerk,  and  repeat 
the  word  whoa.  Don't,  move  the  left  hand, 
but  do  all  the  work  with  the  right.  When 
you  give  the  terrible  Jerk,  twist  the  horse's  jaw 
to  the  right,  and  if  you  have  the  presence  of 
mind  to  repeat  the  word  whoa  at  the  second 
jerk  of  the  lines,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find 
your  horse  standing  still. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  POSTAGE  STAMP. 

There  are  about  6,000  varieties  of  postage 
stamps  now  in  use  by  the  different  nations  of 
the  world.  The  museum  of  the  Berlin  post- 
office  alone  contains  a  collection  of  between 
4,000  and  5,000  specimens,  half  of  which  are 
European  and  the  remainder  divided  between 
the  Americas,  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia.  The 
emblems  upon  the  stamps  of  nations  are 
legion  ;  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  vaulted 
canopy  above  us  have  been  ransacked  for 
curious  and  meaningless  devices  and  legends. 
The  entire  animal  kingdom,  the  stars,  and  the 
moon  in  all  its  phases,  besides  legendary 


emblems  by  the  thousand,  are  known  to  the 
collectors  of  stamps,  who  pride  themselves 
upon  being  "philatelists."  Upon  the  printed 
faces  of  these  little  squares  of  paper  maybe 
found  the  effigies  of  five  emperors,  eighteen 
kings,  three  queens,  one  grand  duke,  several 
inferior  title  rulers,  and  many  presidents.  M. 
Phillippe  de  Ferrari  perhaps  has  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  collection  of  stamps  in  the 
world,  amounting  to  something  like  250,000, 
and  within  the  present  year  he  sold  one  single 
little  stamp  to  a  collector  in  Paris  for  850,000. 


ON  THE  SAME  DAY. 

"I  picked  up  a  bit  of  information  the  other 
day,"  said  a  hotel  clerk,  "that  I  hadn't  thought 
of  before.  A  couple  of  men  were  talking  In 
the  office,  when  one  asked  on  what  day  of  the 
week  Christmas  will  be  this  year.  'Let's  see,' 
replied  the  other,  'I  was  married  on  the  first 
day  of  May  ;  that  was  Wednesday.  Christmas 
will  come  on  Wednesday.'  That  struck  me 
forcibly,  and  when  I  got  a  little  leisure  I  gath- 
ered up  a  lot  of  old  calendars  and  investigated 
It.  I  found  that  it  is  true  that  the  first  day  of 
May  and  Christmas  of  the  same  year  occur  on 
the  same  day  of  the  week." 
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HOME  TOPICS. 

hicken  ix  Jelly.—  Boil  a  fowl 
until  the  bones  can  be  easily 
removed,  season  it  with  salt 
and  pepper  after  it  begins  to 
get  tender,  adding  a  little 
sage,  also,  if  it  is  liked.  After 
taking  out  the  chicken, 
let  the  broth  boil  down  to  a  little  less 
than  a  quart,  strain  it,  and,  when-  cold, 
remove  all  the  fat.  Cut  the  white  meat 
into  strips  and  the  dark  meat  into  dice. 
Boil  four  eggs  hard  and  slice  them  thin. 
Dissolve  half  a  package  of  gelatine  in  one 
cupful  of  cold  water.  Heat  the  broth  and 
add  the  dissolved  gelatine  with  a  pinch  of 
mace.  Put  the  meat  in  a  mold,  mixing 
the  light  and  dark,  and  a  layer  of  egg 
slices  between.  Let  the  broth  become 
nearly  cold,  then  strain  it  over  the 
chicken  and  put  the  mold  in  the  refrig- 
erator, or  as  cool  a  place  as  possible,  that 
it  may  harden.  This  is  a  very  pretty  and 
delicious  dish  for  lunch  or  tea.  When 
ready  to  serve,  dip  the  mold  into  hot 
water  for  a  minute,  that  it  may  slip  out 
easily.  Cut  it  in  slices  and  garnish  the 
plate  with  sprigs  of  parsley,  or  nasturtium 
leaves  and  flowers. 

Cottage  Cheese.— This  is  a  healthful 
and  palatable  dish,  and  ought  often  to 
be  found  on  the  farmer's  table.  Many 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters  add  to  their 
supply  of  pocket  money  by  furnishing 
families  in  the  city  with  this  delicious 
cheese.  To  make  it,  take  clabbered 
milk  and  heat  it  over  hot  water  just 
enough  to  separate  the  curd  and 
whey,  lay  a  thin  cloth  in  a  colander 
or  sieve,  pour  in  the  curd  and  let  it 
drain  an  hour  or  two.  After  it  is 
drained,  season  it  with  salt,  and 
when  ready  to  serve  pour  good, 
rich  cream  over  it.  This  dish, 
brought  from  the  ice-chest  just  be- 
fore tea  is  ready,  is  fit  to  set  before 
a  king.  I  believe  I  never  knew  but 
two  people  that  did  not  like  it,  and 
I  have  always  entertained  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  them. 

Temperance  Wokk.-D  u  ring 
the  summer  months,  when  work 
in  farmers'  homes  is  heaviest,  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  temperance  work. 
Many  women  are  already  so  over- 
burdened that  they  are  almost 
ready  to  despair.  "What  can  such 
women  do  to  help  on  the  grand 
.work?  Our  homes  are.  and  should 
be,  our  first  care,  and  right  here 
work  for  temperance  can  be  done. 
To  bring  up  our  boys  and  girls  in 
strict  temperance  principles,  to 
teach  them  self-control,  to  form  in 
them  good  habits  and  to  lead  them 
in  the  ways  of  truth  and  purity  is  the 
noblest  mission  ever  given  to  woman. 
If  possible,  have  always  some  good  tem- 
perance literature  on  your  table  for 
your  own  family,  and  any  who  may 
come  in,  to  read.  Send  the  same  to  some 
careless  family  where  children  are  grow- 
ing up  without  this  training.  Lose  no 
opportunity  to  speak  a  word  that  may 
help  some  tempted  soul  to  resist  the 
tempter,  or  that  may  set  the  thoughtless 
to  thinking.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  spend 
an  hour  in  the  regular  prayer-meeting 
with  those  who  can  give  their  time  and 
strength  to  the  work,  you  can,  at  least, 
sometimes  send  a  little  note  of  sympathy, 
of  hopefulness  aud  encouragement.  They 
need  it.  Last,  but  not  least,  when  you 
carry  your  own  cares  aud  griefs  to  the 
Father,  ask  His  aid  for  those  who  are 
tempted  and  suffering  by  the  demon  of 
intemperance  and  those  who  are  giving 
their  lives  to  free  humanity  from  this 
curse.  Maida  McL. 


ing  water.  By  the  time  your  table  is  en- 
tirely cleared  off  you  can  wipe  the  silver 
and  it  will  look  nice  and  bright.  There  is 
something  in  all  soaps  that  corrodes  silver, 
and  you  must  more  often  scour  it.  I  ban- 
ish the  soap  entirely  when  I  wash  dishes. 

"Next,  wash  your  cups  and  saucers  in 
clear,  hot  water,  rinse  and  wipe.  If  your 
plates  are  greasy,  wipe  off  all  of  it  with  a 
bread  crust  into  a  refuse-pan,  which  can 
then  be  fed  to  the  chickens  or  dog.  Then 
pour  hot  water  over  your  plates  with  some 
one  of  the  three  named  articles  I  spoke  of 
before,  and  wash  with  your_dish-mop  or 
with  your  hands  and  a  cloth.  Rinse  them 
nicely  and  wipe  while  hot  and  they  will 
shine  and  look  nice." 

I  do  not  like  all  sorts  of  refuse  washed 
into  the  dish  water;  the  odor  is  sickening 
united  with  any  of  the  domestic  soaps. 
No  wonder  dish  washing  is  so  repulsive. 

When  it  comes  to  pots,  kettles  and  skil- 
lets, put  them  on  the  stove  to  keep  hot, 
put  a  little  baking-soda  in  each  one  and 
some  hot  water;  use  your  wire  dish-cloth 
to  remove  all  that  has  adhered  to  them, 
and  If  you  haven't  one,  don't  be  without 
one  another  day,  as  they  are  only  fifteen 
cents  and  are  an  immense  improvement 
on  scratching  it  off  with  an  old  spoon  or 
your  finger-nails.  Last  of  all,  get  some 
clean,  hot  water,  make  Pearline  suds  and 
wash  your  glasses  in  it,  rinse  in  hot  water 
and  turn  upside  down  on  a  towel  spread 
upon  the  shelf  to  drain  them  dry.  They 
will  be  bright  and  shining. 

Ah,  my  sisters,  there  are  easier  ways  of 
doing  things  than  some  of  you  are  doing. 


tion,  and  must  never  indulge  in  anything  ] 
so  unsuitable  as  frivolous,  little,  coquettish 
airs.  A  little  house,  as  well  as  a  little  wo- 
man, can  wear  all  sorts  of  ruffles  and 
kinks,  and  surprise  us  with  ridiculous, 
cheap  little  ornaments  which  we  will  ad- 
mire and  say,  "how  cute!" 

The  little  house  I  noticed  was  painted — 
well,  is  it  possible  that  I  can't  tell  what 
color?  That  is  generally  the  way;  when 
anything  is  just  right  we  remember  its 
good  effect,  but  find  it  hard  to  describe. 
It  was  not  newly  painted,  neither  was  it 
shabby,  but  I  can't  remember  the  color. 
There  was  a  small  portiGO  over  the  door, 
which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  house, 
with  a  window  on  each  side.  These  win- 
dows were  small  and  old-fashioned.  At 
one  end  of  the  house,  near  the  front,  was 
another  window  still  smaller  and  more 
old-fashioned,  for  it  was  up  quite  high. 

We  are  all  accustomed  to  hear  a  person's 
eyes  called  "the  windows  of  his  soul,"  be- 
cause through  them  the  expression  of  the 
real  man  is  conveyed.  Certainly,  win- 
dows deserve  to  be  called  "the  eyes  of  a 
house,"  for  they  tell  us  plainly  what  de- 
gree of  taste  and  refinement  exists  behind 
them. 

When  I  looked  at  the  windows  of  the 
little  house,  I  thought,  "Nice  folks  live 
there."  There  were  draped  lace  curtains 
within,  and  sash  curtains  of  China  silk, 
partly  drawn  aside,  on  the  lower  half  of 
the    windows.    Outside  were  window- 


It  began  to  rain  a  little,  so  I  gave  up  my 
business  and  started  home.  My  way  lay 
through  the  part  of  town  where  most  o" 
the  stores  wene,  and,  as  I  passed  a  sho 
shop,  I  saw  some  empty  boxes  that  struck 
me  as  being  just  the  thing.  I  ran  in  to 
ask  about  them.  Yes,  I  could  have  them, 
said  the  woman  who  kept  the  shop,  and, 
coming  out,  she  and  I  began  to  root 
around  among  the  boxes  and  measure  the 
sizes.    We  found  two  exactly  alike. 

"How  much  are  they?"  I  asked. 

"Ten  cents  apiece,"  she  said. 

I  bought  them,  and,  looking  around, 
saw  a  round-faced,  ragged  little  nigger, 
who  seemed  to  me  a  special  dispensation 
of  Providence. 

"Do  you  want  to  earn  some  money  by 
taking  these  boxes  home  for  me?"  i! 
asked. 

He  was  as  delighted  to  carry  them  as  I 
had  been  to  buy  them  and  the  woman  to1 
sell  them.   We  were  all  happy. 

I  paid  him  a.  dime,  so  my  boxes  cost, 
instead  of  a  dollar  and  a  half,  just  fifteen 
cents  each.  On  measuring  them  to  the  win- 
dow, they  fit  exactly,  being  twenty-seven 
inches  long,  ten  inches  wide  and  eight 
inches  deep. 

Of  course,  they  had  to  be  painted.  I 
bought  half  a  pint  of  Masury's  paint  and 
applied  several  coats,  but  we  were  just 
about  to  have  our  house  painted,  so  when 
the  workmen  came  they  put  on  two  fin- 
i  ishing  coats  of  the  same  color  as  the  shut- 


boxes,  not  yet  very  bright  with  flowers  |  ters  and  other  trimmings  of  the  house, 
because  the  season  was  early,  but  remind- 
ing one  that  they  would  be  beautiful  in  a 
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Oh.  darn  it  all !— afeard  of  her, 

Of  such  a  mite  of  a  gal  ! 
Why,  two  of  her  rolled  into  one 

Won't  ditto  Sister  Sal. 

Her  voice  is  sweet  as  the  whip-poor-will's 
And  the  sunshine's  in  her  hair ; 

But  I'd  rather  face  a  redskin's  knife. 
Or  the  grip  of  a  grizzly  beaT. 

Vet  Sal  says,  "Why,  she's  snch  a  dear, 

She's  just  the  one  for  you." 
Oh,  darn  it  all  !— afeard  of  a  gai, 

Aud  me  just  six  feet  two ! 

Though  she  aiu't  any  size,  while  I'm 

Considerable  tall, 
I'm  nowhere  when  she  speaks  to  me 

She  makes  me  feel  so  small. 


My  face  grows  red  ;  my  tongue  gets  hitched 

The  cussed  thing  won't  go; 
It  riles  me  'cause  it  makes  her  think 
I'm  most  tarnation  slow. 

And  though  folks  say  she's  sweet  on  me, 

I  guess  it  can't  be  true; 
Oh,  darn  it  all !— afeard  of  a  gal, 

And  me  just  six  feet  two. 

My  sakes  !  just  s'pose  if  what  the  folks 

Is  saying  should  be  so  ! 
Go,  Cousin  Jane,  and  speak  to  her, 

Find  out  aud  let  me  know. 

Tell  her  the  gals  should  court  the  men, 

For  isn't  this  leap  year? 
That's  why  I'm  kinder  bashful  like, 

Awaiting  for  her  here. 


/ 


And  should  she  hear  I'm  scared  of  her 

You'll  swear  it  can't  be  true. 
Oh,  darn  it  all !— afeard  of  a  gal. 
And  me  j  ust  six  feet  two  ! 

mmmm®\.  \  mmmm  \.\.\-\\\;\. 
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Let  me  make  a  suggestion.  If  you  paint 
your  window-boxes,  let  them  be  a  very 
dark,  dnll  red — as  near  as  possible 
the  color  of  a  flower-pot— not  one 
that  is  brightly,  artificially  red,  but 
the  natural  color  of  the  crock  slight- 
ly smeared  with  mother  earth. 

Brackets  were  the  next  considera- 
tion. We  have  a  store  called  "Cheap 
John's."  where  the  prices  are  always 
one  less  than  the  numbers  ending  in 
5  or  0,  so  one  gets  a  cent  change,  and 
someway  twenty-four  cents  seems  a 
great  deal  cheaper  than  a  quarter!  I 
found  there  large  iron  brackets  at 
nineteen  cents  per  pair,  and  bought 
two  i^airs.  Now,  how  much  is  it  my 
boxes  cost  ?    Let  us  count  up : 

Flowers,  50  cents;  empty  boxes,  20 
cents;  small  boy,  10  cents;  paint,  15 
cents ;  brackets,  38  cents.  Total,  $1.33. 

When  the  flower  merchant  came  to 
get  his  crocks,  I  asked  if  he  wouldn't 
exchange  flowers  for  some  empty 
pots  I  found  in  the  yard.  He  agreed, 
giving  me  two  lobelia  plants  and  half 
a  dozen  nasturtiums.  The  flowers  all 
grew  luxuriantly.  Imagine  how 
pretty  the  boxes  will  be  by  the 
Fourth  of  July  !    Kate  Katjffman. 


few.  . 
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Trv  some  of  the  modern  ways  and  let  [  few  weeks.  The  little  end  window  was 
your  grandmother's  way  slip  back  in  the  :  decorated  in  the  same  way,  with  the  ad- 
century  to  which  she  belonged.    So  many    dition  of  an  awning  over  it. 


of  us  work  along  the  best  part  of  our  lives 
with  the  most  inconvenient  surroundings. 
But  contrive  some  way  to  make  them  bet- 
ter, use  your  eyes  and  look  out  for  im- 
provements and  have  just  as  many  of 
them  as  you  can. 

The  dishes  are  done  aud  put  away,  the 
cloud  has  cleared  from  the  fretful  face  and 
she  says:  "I  believe  your  way  is  the 
easiest."  Christie  Irvino. 


DISH  WASHING  MADE  AGREEABLE. 

"I  just  hate  to  wash  thedis"hes!"  came 
from  such  a  fretted  little  face. 

"That  depends  on  how  you  go  at  it,"  I 
replied.  "If  you  had  gathered  them  up 
right  to  begin  with,  they  would  not  look 
so  like  a  mountain.  Go  out  in  the  kitchen 
and  get  one  of  the  little  lard-buckets  and 
put  all  your  silver  in  it.  Put  in  some 
borax,  ammonia  or  Pearline,  whichever 
you  have,  and  fill  up  the  bucket  with  boil- 


MY  WINDOW-BOXES. 

When  I  walk  along  the  street,  I  never 
notice  the  big,  expensive  houses  unless 
they  are  built  in  a  very  beautiful  style  of 
architecture,  then  I  admire  them  as 
works  of  art;  but  the  houses  which  only 
look  as  it  they  cost  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  must  need  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
keep  them  in  order  are  not  the  kind  I 
look  at  with  interest,  because  that  isn't 
the  kind  I  live  in. 

When. I  see  a  small,  but  respectable- 
looking,  house,  which  tells  plainly  that 
its  inhabitants  are  nice,  but  not  rich, 
people,  then  I  look  closely,  and  it's  won- 
derful how  many  pretty  places  there  are 
of  that  kind. 

One  Sunday,  during  a  walk,  I  passed  a 
small,  frame  cottage  which  struck  me  as 
being  very  tasteful.  Houses  are  some- 
thing like  women;  if  one  is  large  and  ma- 
jestic, it  admits  of  only  massive  decora- 


"Just  the  dearest  little  place  in  the 
world,"  I  thought,  and  said  it  again  when 
I  returned  home.  I  resolved,  "I,  too,  will 
have  window-boxes." 

The  next  morning,  under  my  new  im- 
petus of  home  decoration,  I  was  in  my 
little  front  yard  digging  up.  every 
dandelion  root  that  had  intruded  itself  in 
the  sod,  and  there  came  along  a  man  with 
a  wagonful  of  flowers.  Just  what  I 
wanted!  On  pricing  the  plants,  I  was 
told  "six  for  a  quarter  if  you  give  back 
the  crocks." 

I  selected  three  scarlet  verbenas,  three 
purple  ones  (because  they  were  fragrant), 
two  heliotropes,  two  scarlet  geraniums 
and  two  white  double  petunias. 

That  afternoon,  I  started  out  to  see 
about  the  boxes.  I  called  on  a  friend  who 
had  some,  and  asked  what  they  cost. 

"A  dollar  and  a  half  apiece,"  she  said, 
"and  the  man  who  made  them  was  build- 
ing our  house;  wasn't  it  awful?" 

"Mercy!"  I  exclaimed,  instantly  mul- 
tiplying in  my  mind  and  deciding  that 
I'd  never  give  three  dollars  for  my  two 
empty  window-boxes. 

"But  I'll  tell  you  where  a  man  will 
make  them  for  fifty  cents  each,"  she  said, 
and,  on  my  begging  to  know  his  place, 
she  told  me. 

I  went  to  his  shop,  but,  fortunately,  it 
was  locked  and  the  owner  not  to  be  found. 


PRETTY  WORSTED  TIDY. 

This  tidy  is  knit  in  stripes.  It  re- 
quires two  coarse,  steel  needles,  two  skeins 
of  garnet  Germantown  yarn  and  one  and  a 
half  skeins  of  old  gold.  Cast  on  twenty- 
two  stitches,  knit  across  plain,  purl  back, 
and  so  on,  until  you  have  knit  across  ten 
times.  Xow  just  reverse  this  and  knit  ten 
times  the  same  as  before.  This  makes  it 
in  rows  across  the  stripe,  one  row  plain, 
the  other  purled,  and  so  on,  until  you  have 
the  length  you  wish  your  tidy.  (This 
quantity  of  yarn  will  make  a  very  long 
tidy.)  Then  bind  off  six  stitches,  drop 
two,  bind  off  six,  drop  two  and  bind  off 
the  last  six.  Now  ravel  the  stitches 
dropped  to  the  end  of  the  stripe. 

You  want  three  stripes  of  garnet  and 
two  of  old  gold.  Crochet  them  together 
and  fringe  the  ends.  This  makes  a  very 
pretty  tidy,  and  any  one  that  knows  how 
to  knit  the  heel  of  a  stocking  can  knit  this. 
When  yon  crochet  the  stripes  together, 
have  the  plain  row  come  opposite  the  purl ; 
this  is  easily  done,  as  there  is  no  right  or 
wrong  side.  Minnie  A. 

Monango,  North  Dakota. 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER  DISH. 

Chop  fine  cold  potatoes  and  meat  left 
from  dinner,  add  one  chopped  onion,  sea- 
son with  pepper  and  salt,  pour  over  it  a 
half  cup  of  good  vinegar;  put  in  some 
heated  butter  and  lard  mixed,  just  enough 
to  well  cover  the  bottom  of  your  skillet," 
then  cover  tightly  while  cooking.  Serve 
quite  hot.  Mrs.  Inez  S. 

See  our  Great  Offer  on  page  323. 
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BLACKBERRIES. 

Blackberries  are  a  delicious  and  whole- 
some fruit,  and,  as  they  grow  wild  in 
most  sections  of  our  country,  are  within 
the  reach  of  almost  all  country  house- 
keepers, who  can  use  them  in  many  ways 
while  in  season,  and  prepare  them  with 
equal  variety  for  winter  use.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  many  modes  in  which 
blackberries  may  be  served,  as  well  as 
kept,  during  the  year: 

Fresh  Blackberries.— Gather  fresh 
blackberries,  put  in  a  bowl  and  sprinkle 
with  powdered  sugar.  Set  on  ice  two 
hours.  When  very  cold,  ser-ve  with 
whipped  cream,  sweetened. 

Blackberry  Sponge.— Cover  half  a 
box  of  gelatine  with  cold  water,  and  soak 
for  half  an  hour;  then  pour  over  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  add  half  a  teacup  of  sugar 
and  stir  until  dissolved.  Mix  in  a  pint  of 
freshly-strained  blackberry  juice,  pour  in 
a  tin  pan  and  set  on  ice  until  thick  and 
cold;  then  beat  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  the 
whites  of  four  eggs,  well  beaten,  pour  in 
a  mold  and  set  to  harden.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream. 

Blackberry  Bavarian  Cream. ^Cover 
a  box  of  gelatine  with  a  teacup  of  cold 
water  and  stand  over  boiling  water  until 
it  dissolves,  add  a  cup  of  sugar  and  a 
quart  of  fresh  blackberry  juice,  strain 
into  a  tin  pan,  set  on  ice  and  stir  until  it 
thickens;  then  add  a  quart  of  whipped 
cream,  stir  well  until  mixed.  Pour  in  a 
mold  and  set  in  a  cold  place  to  harden. 

Blackberry  Tapioca.— Wash  a  cup  of 
tapioca  through  several  waters  and  cover 
with  cold  to  stand  several  hours.  Then 
set  over  the  -fire,  add  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  and  let  simmer  slowly  until  the 
tapioca  is  perfectly  clear.  Sweeten  a 
quart  of  blackberries,  stir  in  the  tapioca, 
take  from  the  tire,  pour  in  a  dish,  stand 
aside  to  cool  and  serve  very  cold  with 
cream  and  sugar. 

Blackberry  Preserves.— Pick  and 
prepare  the  berries,  allow  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  a  pound  of  berries,  sprinkle  over 
and  let  stand  four  hours.  Put  in  a 
preserve-kettle  and  cook  slowly  half  an 
hour. 

Blackberry  Jam.— Boil  the  berries, 
after  mashing,  until  well  cooked,  then 
add  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound 
of  fruit.  Cook  slowly  until  clear  and 
thick.   Put  in  jars  and  seal. 

Blackberry  Jelly. — Put  the  berries 
into  a  stone  jar,  stand  it  in  a  kettle  of 
water,  cover  the  top  and  boil  until  the 
juice  is  extracted,  strain  through  a  jelly- 
bag,  measure  the  juice,  and  to  each  pint 
allow  one  pound  of  sugar.  Put  the  juice 
In  a  preserve-kettle,  put  on  the  fire  and 
boil,  put  the  sugar  in  and  stir  until  it 
dissolves.  Put  in  glasses  and  set  away 
to  cool.  The  blackberries  must  not  be 
overripe,  as  the  jelly  will  never  be  firm. 

Blackberry  Marmalade. — Boil  the 
fruit* in  a  little  water;  when  low  and 
thick,  run  through  a  colander,  add  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit,  and 
boil  until  thick  and  stiff.  Put  in  glasses 
and  cover  with  paper. 

Eliza  R.  Parker. 

RECIPES. 

Good  Cookies.— 

2  cups  sugar, 

1  cup  butter, 

1  cup  sour  milk, 

1  teaspoon  soda. 
Mix  soft  and  bake  in  hot  oven. 

Rusks. — 
1  pint  milk, 
I  cup  butter, 
1  cup  yeast, 
1  cup  sugar, 
legg, 

Grated  nutmeg  and  pinch  of  salt. 

Mix  stiff  and  let  rise  same  as  for  light 
bread.  mrs.  e.  a.  s. 

Dumplings. — So  many  are  fond  of  the 
old-fashioned  stews  with  dumplings,  and 
many  continually  fail  to  have  the  dump- 
lings light.  I'll  tell  you  a  secret:  Steam 
them  over  the  boiling  meat  for  one  hour, 
instead  of  boiling  them  with  it.  At'  the 
end  of  an  hour,  take  off  the  steamer,  lift 
the  meat  from  the-soup,  which  should 
now  be  thickened  as  usual,  and  the  dump- 
lings dropped  in  the  gravy  for  five  min- 
utes before  serving.  Make  the  dumplings 
just  as  you  do  soda  biscuit,  but  only  half 
as  rich  in  shortening;  cut  out  and  lay 


them  on  a  buttered  pie-tin  and  set  inside 
the  steamer,  which  should  be  covered 
tight  and  not  opened  for  one  hour  after 
putting  over  the  boiling  meat,  which 
should  be  salted  at  the  time,  if  fresh. 

I  have  tried,  to  my  sorrow,  to  squeeze 
time  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  when 
hurried,  but  failed  to  have  good  dump- 
lings every  one  of  those  times,  so  give 
them  their  hour  of  boiling  over  a  good  fire, 
and  surely  you  will  be  delighted  with  the 
result. 

Asparagus  Toast. — Cut  the  tender  part 
of  the  asparagus  into  half-inch  pieces  and 
put  in  a  new  tin  basin  or  a  granite  one, 
and  boil  in  water  enough  to  cover  the  as- 
paragus, for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
then  turn  off  the  water  and  replace  it  with 
milk  and  cream,  equal  parts;  if  you  have 
not  the  cream,  use  all  milk  and  add  some 
butter.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
pour  over  the  toasted  bread,  laid  on  a  plat- 
ter or  a  flat  dish.  Asparagus  should  not 
be  cooked  in  an  iron  dish,  or  a  tin  one 
that  has  the  tin  worn  off  much,  as  it  in- 
jures the  flavor. 

Keeping  Hams. — As  warm  weather  ap- 
proaches, hams  and  shoulders  that  are 
kept  hanging  in  the  cellar  are  apt  to  begin 
moulding.  Bring  them  upstairs,  cut  and 
scrape  all  the  mould  away  that  you  can ; 
then  wash  them  thoroughly  in  warm 
water,  wipe  dry,  and  rub  dry  salt  over  the 
outside.  Put  them  in  tight,  paper  flour- 
sacks,  and  hang  them  away  in  a  dry  and 
cool  chamber  or  stairway.  They  will  keep 
nicely  for  a  long  time.  gypsy. 

RECIPES  FOR  CLEANING  SILKS. 

In  an  exchange  we  have  found  a  recipe 
which  seems  to  be  a  good  and  simple  way 
for  cleaning  any  color  silk.    It  says: 

"First,  take  a  clean,  bright  pan,  put  in  it 
about  two  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  into 
the  water  drop  as  many  old  kid  gloves 
as  can  be  produced;  three  or  four  are  suf- 
ficient, however. 

"Let  this  come  to  a  decided  boil,  and 
let  it  boil  until  the  gloves  have  first 
shruuken  to  the  size  of  a  baby's  hand 
and  then  softened  into  a  pulp.  Strain 
this;  add  a  little  more  hot  water  to  it, 
also  some  ammonia — about  a  teaspoon- 
ful.  Put  in  the  silk,  piece  by  piece ; 
wash  thoroughly,  then  rinse  in  clear 
water,  in  which  you  have  put  some 
borax  and  spirits  of  camphor.  Use 
light  gloves  only  for  light  silks,  and 
any  color  when  you  are  freshening  a 
black  one. 

"It  is  said  the  modus  operandi  is  a 
far  better  one  than  the  use  of  coffee 
extract,  to  which  the  pressing  iron 
adheres.  Another  way  is  to  use  soap 
bark,  putting  in  a  handful  to  a  gal- 
lon of  water,  then  dipping  the  silk  up 
and  down  in  it,  but  never  wringing 
or  squeezing  it.  Hang  by  the  edge 
along  the  line  and  let  drain  off  until 
it  is  dry  enough  to  press.  Lay  a  cloth 
over  it  and  iron  upon  that." 

HOW  TO  CLEAN  ZANTE  CURRANTS. 

Use  a  colander  that  has  small  enough 
holes  so  that  the  currants  cannot  go 
through.  Place  the  currants  in  a  colander 
and  set  it  in  a  dish  of  water  deep  enough 
to  fill  the  colander  nearly  full  of  water. 
Rub  the  currants  gently  between  your 
hands  in  the  water,  and  the  dirt  and  most 
of  the  stems  will  settle  and  go  off  through 
the  holes  in  the  colander.  When  the  fruit 
is  sufficiently  cleaned,  lift  the  dish  from 
out  of  the  water,  and  after  draining  a  few 
minutes,  put  in  a  tin  oven  or  warming 
closet  until  the  currants  are  again  dried. 
One  may  clean  a  pound  or  two  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  they  are  ready  for  use 
at  any  time.  Gypsy. 

A  UNIQUE  ORNAMENT.' 

It  is  made  as  follows:  Sew  neatly  and 
quite  closely  over  the  outside  of  the  bowl 
of  a  goblet  (the  bottom  and  stem  having 
been  broken  off),  or  any  similar  vessel,  a 
piece  of  red  flannel,  dip  it  in  water,  then 
roll  in  flaxseed,  stand  it  inverted  in  a 
saucer  and  keep  saucer  partly  filled  with 
water,  and  presently  you  will  have  a  cone 
of  green  on  a  red  ground.  A  decoration  for 
center-table  or  mantle-piece. 

Monango,  North  Dakota.     Minnie  A. 

Asthmatic  Troubles,  Pleurisy  Pains  and 
Inflamed  Throats  are  overcome  and  healed  by 
Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant— for  fifty  years  an 
approved  stand-by  for  all  Coughs  and  Colds. 


A  GARDENING  NOVELTY. 

Take  a  large-sized  sponge  (a  white  one 
preferred),  sow  it  full  of  oats,  wheat,  rice 
or  flax,  then  place  it  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  in  a  shallow  dish,  and  as  the  sponge 
will  absorb  the  moisture,  the  seed  will  be- 
gin to  sprout  in  a  few  days.  When  this 
has  fairly  taken  place,  suspend  the  sponge 
by  means  of  a  cord  from  a  hook  in  the 
top  of  the  window,  where  it  can  have  the 
benefit  of  sun.  It  will  then  become  like  a 
mass  of  green  and  can  be  kept  wet  by 
merely  immersing  in  a  dish  of  water. 

Monango,  North  Da/cola.     Minnie  A. 

FLORAL  QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

Treatment  of  Spotted  Calla. — A  cor- 
respondent from  Montgomery  county, 
Kansas,  inquires  how  to  manage  the 
spotted  lily.  She  probably  refers  to  the 
spotted  calla,  Richardia  alba  maculata,  a 
plant  much  like  the  common  calla,  except 
that  the  foliage  and  flowers  are  smaller 
and  the  former  distinctly  spotted.  It  is  a 
summer-blooming  plant  and  requires  the 
same  treatment  as  the  gladiolus. 

The  plants  may  be  grown  in  either  pots 
or  beds  and  should  be  planted  two  or 
three  inches  under  the  surface,  just  as 
you  would  plant  a  gladiolus.  They  will 
grow  in  any  soil  and  with  any  cultivation 
that  will  produce  the  Irish  potato.  In  the 
autumn,  take  them  up  and  store  with 
other  bulbs. 

Lantana  and  Bay  Tree. — What  care 
and  treatment  does  the  lantana  require; 
also  the  bay  tree,  a  leaf  of  which  Ienclose? 

Stevens  Point,  Wis.    Henry  Morgan. 

The  lantana  is  a  greenhouse  shrub,  and 
when  encouraged  to  continue  growth,  will 
become  a  large,  tree-like  plant.  It  likes  an 
open,  well  drained,  but  mo'derately  rich 
soil  and  a  warm  situation. 

Plants  that  have  grown  in  the  window 
during  winter  may  be  bedded  out  in 
summer,  and  if  the  situation  is  sunny,  the 
bloom  will  be  free  and  continuous.  In  the 
autumn,  cut  back  the  longer  branches  and 
place  in  a  pot  of  suitable  size  and  store  in 
the  house  where  frost  will  not  reach  it,  or 
give  it  a  position  in  the  window.  Avoid 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  window  cul- 
ture and  water  carefully,  applying  neither 
too  much  nor  too  little  water,  and  the 
plants  will  bloom  very  satisfactorily. 

The  bay  tree  is  botanieally  known  as 
Laurus  nobilis.  It  is  an  evergreen  shrub 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  and  hardy  in 
the  southern  states,  but  must  be  protected 
at  the  North.  If  planted,  itshouldbe  given 
a  light  soil  and  a  position  where  the  surplus 
water"  will  quickly  drain  off.  It  might 
prove  hardy  at  the  North,  protected  with 
a  well  sheltered  box  filled  with  leaves,  as 
some   recommeud   for  roses,    but  this 


would  hardly  be  safe  to  try,  except  as  an 
experiment.  Laurus  nobilis  is  the  type 
of  a  large  order  of  plants,  most  of  which 
are  aromatic.  The  aroma  of  the  leaf  re- 
ferred to  above  was  not  unlike  that  of 
spikenard— Arelia  racemosa. 

George  W.  Park. 

Save  a  Half  Dollar. 

SEND  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  AND 

Get  Yoar  Paper  free. 

We  make  this  liberal  offer,  as  follows  : 

ANY  PERSON  can  have  this  paper  one 
year  free  if  they  will  send  us  one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  at  the  regular  price,  50 
cents  a  year  for  the  paper  alone. 

Notice  the  following  conditions: 

iSffiT-A-,  SEW  subscriber  must  be  a  person 
aSJ^  whose  name  is  not  now  on  our  list,  and 
must  be  a  person  whom  you  have  sought  out 
and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  ana  who  has 
consented  to  receive  it.    A  change  from  one 

mlr1!.?£1'  ot  a  f«mily  to  anotber  Is  not  securing 
a  NEW  subscriber. 

Accept  this  offer  at  once,  as  we  may 
withdraw  it.  The  offer  is  good  now. 

All  subscriptions  of  present  subscribers  ad- 
vanced one  year  from  date  on  label. 

When  any  one  takes  advantage  of  the  above  offer, 
the  person  securing  and  sending  the  new  subscriber 
is  not  entitled  to  any  other  premium  or  reward  except 
one  yeur's  subscription  to  this  paper,  but  the  new 
subscriber  can  take  any  premium  oftered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  paper,  by  paying  the  regular  price  for 
thepaper,  including  the  premium  wanted;  for  example, 
the  regular  price  of  the  grand  picture.  "Christ  Before 
Pilate."  and  one  year's  subscription  to  tin's  paper,  is  75 
cents.  The  newsubscriber  can  have  thepaperand  the 
picture  by  paying  75  cents,  and  the  person  that  goes  out 
and  hunts  up  the  new  subscriber  can  have  this 
paper  one  year  free  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
but  is  not  entitled  to  any  other  premium  or  reward. 

The  above  offer  applies  to  this  paper  only, 
and  all  subscriptions  must  be  for  this 
paper. 

We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Please  examine  j'our  Address  Label,  and  if 

Yoat*  Subscription 
H^s  Expired, 

or  is  about  to  expire,  please 
RENEW    AT  ONCE. 

Our  subscribers  will  oblige  us  very  much, 
and  save  us  time  and  trouble  in  keeping  ac- 
counts, if  they  will  be  so  kind  and  thoughtful 
as  to  renew  at  least  two  weeks  before  their 
time  is  out,  and  thus  avoid  missing  a  number. 

B^We  cannot,  keep  back  numbers,  because 
our  subscription  price  is  so  low  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  hunt  up  back  numbers. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  missing  a  number  is 
to  renew  two  weeks  before  your  subscription 
expires. 


OUR  HOUSEHOLD  SISTERS  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 


Premium  STo.  646. 


FEATHERBONE       XXX  A  TQT 

CORSET  W  mo  ± 


New  and  Popular, 
It's  All  the  Go, 

Many  ladies  like  it  better 
than  the  regular  corset,  as  it 
is  softer,  more  pliable.lighter 
and 

Cooler  for  Summer  Wear. 
IT  IS  A 

Health  Corset 
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Only  $1,10 

For  the  Corset  Waist  and 
this  paper  one  year.  Most 
storekeepers  ask  more  for  the 
Waist  alone. 
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For  Comfort, 

Durability  and 
Elegance 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

It  is  corded  and  boned  with  Featherbone,  which  is  absolutely  unbreakable,  and  not  affected 
by  perspiration  or  laundering.  It  is  made  of  the  very  best  material  throughout.  No  side 
steels  are  used,  as  the  Featherbone  gives  sufficient  stay,  and  the  steel  or  iron  not  only  rust, 
thus  damaging  the  garment,  but  are  injurious  to  health.  It  requires  no  "breaking  in,"  as 
Featherbone  gives  to  the  form  the  elastic  support  desired,  without  being  harsh,  stiff  or  un- 
comfortable, and  prevents  it  from  breaking  over  the  hips.  Has  new,  patented  expansion 
busts.  Elegant  in  appearance,  and  of  the  latest  style,  this  Corset  Waist  must  be  seen  and 
worn  to  be  appreciated. 

EVERT  WAIST  IS  WARRANTED  by  the  manufacturer,  and  any  person  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  it  may  return  it  to  us  in  good  order  and  the  money  will  be  refunded. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  4  yearly  subscribers  to  tins  paper. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper,  81.10.  Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 
The  Waist  is  furnished  any  size  from  18  to  30. 

Order  by  the  Premium  No.  «46,  and  always  state  the  size  wanted.   Address  letters  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa„  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 

FEATHERBONE  CORSET  ^SSiS  !f*m5W£S 

to  tbose  who  prefer  the  Corset  to  the  Corset  Waist.  It  is  a  better  corset  than  can  be  bought  In  the 
stores  for  the  money.  We  have  been  using  it  as  a  premium  for  more  than  a  year,  always 
giving  satisfaction.  The  terms  are  the  same  as  above  for  tbe  Corset  Waist.  You  can  make 
your  choice  of  either  for  the  same  money.  Always  give  Premium  number  and  size.  All  sizes 
Corsets  are  furnished,  but  25  cents  extra  must  be  sent  for  any  size  larger  than  30. 
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LITTLE  THINGS. 

cup  of  water  timely  brought 
jVv      An  offered  easy  chair, 

A  turning  of  the  window  blind, 
That  all  may  feel  the  air; 
An  early  flower  bestowed  unasked 

A  light  and  cautious  tread, 
A  voice  to  softest  whispers  hushed 

To  spare  an  aching  head— 
Oh,  things  like  these,  though  little  things, 

The  purest  love  disclose, 
As  fragrant  atoms  in  the  air 
Reveal  the  hidden  rose. 


WHY  ARE  YOU  NOT  A  CHRISTIAN? 

►  s  it  because  you  are  afraid  of  rid- 
icule, and  of  what  others  may  say 
of  you? 

"Whosoever  shall  be 
I  ashamed  of  me  and 
of  my  words,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  man 
be  ashamed." 

Is  it  because  of  the  inconsistencies  of 
professing  Christians? 

"Every  one  of  us  shall  give  an  account 
of  himself  to  God." 

Is  it  because  you  are  not  willing  to  give 
up  all  to  Christ? 

"What -"shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul?  " 

Is  it  because  you  are  afraid  that  you  -will 
not  be  accepted? 

"Him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no- 
wise cast  out." 

Is  it  because  you  are  too  great  a  sinner? 

"The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth 
from  all  sin." 

Is  it  because  you  are  afraid  you  will  not 
hold  out? 

"He  which  hath  begun  a  good  work  in 
you  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

Is  it  because  you  are  thinking  that  you 
will  do  as  well  as  you  can,  and  that  God 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  that? 

"Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law, 
and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  is  guilty  of 
all." 

Is  it  because  you  are  postponing  the 
matter  without  any  definite  reason? 

"Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,  for 
thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth." — Friendly  Greetings. 


THE  HIGHEST  GOOD. 

Does  your  soul  regard  earthly  things  as 
the  highest,  and  the  business  which  relates 
to  them  as  your  weightiest  employmeut? 
Then  is  your  soul  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  which  are  driven  and  blown  by  the 
wind ;  it  is  given  up  to  eternal  disquiet 
and  transient  change.  For  manifold  and 
varied  are  earthly  things,  and  whoever 
gives  himself  up  to  their  dominion,  his 
soul  is  dragged  hither  and  thither  in  all 
directions,  by  hope  and  fear,  by  joy  and 
sorrow,  by  desire  for  gain  and  by  pain  at 
loss.  And  how  should  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  and  his  peace  make  their  dwelling  in 
such  a  disturbed  soul?  Oh,  my  friends, 
whatever  earthly  calling  may  be  allotted 
to  us — however  spiritual  in  its  functions, 
however  blessed  in  its  effects— if  its  em- 
ployment drive  us  forward  in  breathless 
haste  upon  life's  path;  if  we  think  we  can 
uever  find  time  to  stand  still  and  to  think 
where  we  are  and  whither  we  will  go,  and 
to  reflect  on  the  heavenly  and  eternal  con- 
cerns of  our  immortal  souls;  if  prayer 
has  lost  its  power,  and  the  divine  Word 
its  charm  for  us,  then  we  have  cast  away 
our  life  npon  a  fearful  error,  upon  a  fleet- 
ing dream;  then  are  we,  with  all  our  ap- 
parent richness  in  bodily  and  spiritual 
goods,  really  poor,  very  poor.  We  have, 
like  Martha,  much  care  and  trouble,  but 
the  highest  good,  which  alone  gives  to  our 
life  its  worth  and  significance,  is  wanting. 
— Julius  Midler.   

A  NORWEGIAN  JUDGMENT. 

A  dog  who  had  been  run  over  by  a 
carriage  crawled  to  the  door  of  a  tanner, 
in  the  town  of  Abo.  The  man's  son,  a 
boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  first  stoned 
and  then  poured  a  vessel  of  boiling  water 
upon  the  suffering  animal.  This  act  was 
witnessed  by  one  of  the  magistrates,  and 
the  cruel  lad  was  condemned  by  the  board 
of  magistrates  of  that  town  to  the  follow- 
ing punishment.  He  was  conducted  to 
the  place  of  execution  by  an  officer  of 
Justice,  who  read  to  him  his  sentence: 


"Inhuman  young  man,  because  you  did 
not  assist  an  animal  who  implored  your 
aid  by  its  cries,  and  who  derives  existence 
from  the  same  God  who  gave  you  life;  be- 
cause you  added  to  the  torture  of  the 
agonized  beast,  and  cruelly  murdered  it, 
the  council  of  the  city  have  sentenced  you 
to  wear  on  your  breast  the  name  you  de- 
serve, and  to  receive  fifty  stripes  from  the 
executioner." 

Were  such  examples  made  in  our  courts, 
of  juvenile  cruelty,  we  should  have  fewer 
cases  of  savage  wife-beating,  and  of  the 
daily  conflicts  of  brutalized  men,  such  as 
occupy  the  time  of  our  magistrates  and 
fill  our  police  reports. 

DON'T  SCOLD. 

Mothers,  don't  scold.  You  can  be  firm 
without  scolding  your  children  ;  you  can 
reprove  them  for  their  faults;  you  can 
punish  them  when  necessary,  but  don't 
get  into  the  habit  of  perpetually  scolding 
them.  It  does  them  them  no  good.  They 
soon  become  so  accustomed  to  fault-find- 
ing and  scolding  that  they  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  it.  Or,  which  often  happens,  they 
grow  hardened  and  reckless  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  Many  a  naturally  good 
disposition  is  ruined  by  constant  scolding, 
and  many  a  child  is  driven  to  seek  evil 
associates  because  there  is  no  peace  at 
home.  Mothers,  with  their  many  cares 
and  perplexities,  often  fall  into  the  habit 
unconsciously;  but  it  is  a  sad  habit  for 
them  and  their  children.  Watch  your- 
selves, and  don't  indulge  in  this  unfortun- 
ate and  often  unintentional  manner  of 
addressing  your  children.  Watch  even 
the  tones  of  your  voice,  and,  above  all, 
watch  your  hearts;  for  we  have  divine 
authority  for  saying  that  "out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh." 

REST. 

When  you  are  so  tired  as  to  feel  "ready 
to  drop,"  sit  down,  comb  your  hair  and 
change  your  shoes.  This  will  rest  the 
head  and  feet  and  give  new  strength  for 
the  work  which  at  house-cleaning  or 
moving  time  refuses  to  be  postponed. 
That  lying  down  ten  minutes  will  rest  one 
much  more  than  sitting  down  has  to  be 
reiterated  often  for  the  benefit  of  those 
ambitious  women  who  sometimes  scorn 
to  rest  in  this  way  during  the  day  time, 
and  others  who  fear  that  it  will  be  known 
to  their  discredit  if  they  so  indulge  them- 
selves. I  once  heard  Mrs.  Lincoln  talk 
upon  this  topic,  and  I  wish  every  farmer's 
wife  might  have  heard  the  woman  who 
has  made  housekeeping  a  study  tell  how- 
to  get  rest  enough  to  insure  health.  It 
was  the  wisdom,  not  of  the  theorist,  but 
of  one  who  had  so  nearly  overworked  as 
to  have  found  it  needful  to  study  means 
of  making  good  housekeeping  possible 
without  slowly  killing  the  housewife.— 
New  England  Farmer. 


CHARACTER  IN  THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE. 

Home  life  is  the  sure  test  of  character,  i 
Let  a  husband  be  cross  and  surly  and  the 
wife  grows  cold  and  unamiable.  The 
children  grow  up  saucy  and  savage  as 
young  bears.  The  father  becomes  callous, 
peevish  and  hard.  The  wife  bristles  in 
self-defence.  They  develop  an  unnatural 
growth  and  sharpness  of  teeth,  and  the 
house  is  haunted  by  ugliness  and  domestic 
brawls.  This  is  not  what  the  family  circle 
should  be.  If  rude  to  any,  let  it  be  to 
some  one  he  does  not  love — not  to  wife, 
brother  or  parent.  Let  one  of  the  loved 
ones  be  taken  away,  and  memory  recalls  a 
thousand  sayings  to  regret.  Death  quick- 
ens recollection  painfully.  The  grave  can- 
not hide  the  white  faces  of  those  who 
sleep.  The  coffin  and  green  ground  are 
cruel  magnets.  They  draw  us  farther 
than  we  would  go.  They  force  us  to  re- 
member. A  man  never  sees  so  far  into 
human  life  as  when  he  looks  over  a  wife's 
or  mother's  grave.  His  eyes  get  won- 
drous clear,  then,  and  he  sees  as  never  be- 
fore what  it  is  to  love  and  be  loved;  what 
it  is  to  injure  the  feelings  of  the  loved.  It 
is  a  pitiable  picture  of  human  weakness 
when  those  we  love  best  are  treated  worst. 


THE  CENSUS  WILL  SHOW  LESS  DEAFNESS. 

It  Is  claimed  that  there  will  be  considerable 
falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  deaf  people  in 
the  Census  of  1890,  owing  to  the  extended  use 
of  the  sound  disc  invented  by  a  citizen  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  named  H.  A.  Wales. 


Beware  of  Imitations, 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 


OR 

LABEL 

iKD  GET 

THE  GENUINE 


HARTSHORN) 


$20  IMPROVED  HIGH  ARM 

PHILADELPHIA  SINGER. 
15  days'  trial.  Warranted  5 
years.  Self-settiner  needle,  self- 
threading  shuttle.  Light-running 
and  noiseless.  All  attachments.  Send 
THE  C.  A.  WOOD  CO.,  for  free 
17  N.  10th  St.,  Phila.,Pa.  circular. 


A  BIG  OFFER 


50c  MADE  I N  A 
MINUTE!  Ifyoa 
will  hang  up  in  the 
P.  O.,  or  some  public 

  place,  the  two  show 

bills  that  we  send,  we  will  give  yon  a  50c  cert.,  and  send  it  in 
advance  with  eamplea  and  bills.  This  will  trouble  yon  about 
one  minute,  and  then  if  you  want  to  work  on  salarv  at  !*oO 

orSioo  per  month,  letus  know.  We  pay  in  advance. 
Write  us  at  once. 
GIANT  OXIE  CO.,  2!  Willow  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


OUTFIT. 


:::«K£iEBO£gfFf 
-=^"a««":T!..,7',V,V',V  -XYYZS 


25s 


A  STHOLE  PRI5TISG  OrTFIT,  COMPLETE  A.ND  PRACTICAL. 

Jast  aa  shown  in  cut  -3  Alphabets  of  ne»t  Type.  B-Ttrle  of  Indelible  Ink.  Pad, 
IVeeiera-  in  neat  case  with  catalogue  and  directions  "HOW  TO  BE  A 
E.n^TETL0  Seta  up  any  name,  prints  cards,  paper,  envelopes,  etc,  marks 
linm.  Wor^h  50c  The  best  rift  for  yonng  people.  Pastpa-d  only  25c. .  3  for  60c, 
tfor  fl.  Ay*t3  wanted.  IXGERSOL4BR0,  65  COR-TLArTPT  ST.  ?i.  T.  CTFI 

"Don't  confound  this  outfit  with  cheap  counterfeits." 
Mention  this  paper. 


A  VERY  SATISFACTORY  GABaiETiT. 

Because  It  Supports  Stock- 
I  iuesandUnderclothesfromtlie 
SHOULDER  S*,andhasno  stiff 
c  o  r  da,  fits  with  perfect  ease  and 
freedom*  For  sale  by  leading  dealers 

Send  for  Illustrated  price  list. 
FOX,  HAE3I0N  &  CHAD  WICK,  Sew  HaTen,  Conn. 


WHY? 


SOLID  GOLD  FILLED 

[32  Cts,  for  a  $2 .00  Ring. 

txis  ring  is  made  of  Two  Heavy  Plates 
E  SOLID  18  KA&AT  GOLD,  over  com- 
position metal,  and  is  Warranted  to 
wear  and  retain  its  color  for  years*  A 
bona  fide  written  guarantee  is  sentwith 
each  ring ;  also  a  blank  which  you  can  fill  out  and  return  with 
the  ring  any  time  you  become  dissatisfied  and  getall  your  money 
back.  The  regular  price  of  this  ring  is  $2,  and  it  cannot  be  told 
from  a  $10  ring.  To  introduce  our  watches  and  jewelry  we  will 
send  the  ring  to  any  address,  together  with  out  Wholesale  Cata- 
logue, Pamphlet,  Circulars,  Special  Terms  to  Agents ,  &c ,  &c,  on 
receipt  of  32  cents  in  postage  stamps .  Such  a  ring  was  never  ad- 
vertised before.  Order  immediately;  it  is  your  last  chance.  (Send 
a  slip  of  paper  the  size  of  your  finger.)  Address,  THE  ff  ABB£3 
C0>)  Sl9  Mcollet  Arenac,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

!  A  PRESENT.  | 

T  OEXD  ns  your  address  and  we  will  make  you  a*? 

#  O  present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHINCT 

#  MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  wash-board  or  rub- + 
4*  b in g  needed.  "We  want  you  toshowit  to  yourfriend?.  4, 
jg.  oractasagentif youcan.  Toucan  COIN  MONEY* 
J  We  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  the T 
~  first  from  each  county.  Write  quick.  Address  2*.  Y.™ 

#  LAO'DRY  WORKS,  25  Dey  St.,  N.  JT.  + 


MONEY  MADE 


If  you  have 
a  good  arti- 
cle to  sell 

by  advertising  in  newspapers.  So  advertisers  say. 
How  did  they  do  It  1  Write  to  na  about  what  yon  have  to 
advertise,  and  we  will  tell  you  how  and  whether  VIEWS 
PAPERS  are  likely  to  PAY  YOU. 

J.  L  STACK  &  CO.,  Advertising  Ag'ts, 

KATIONAl  GERSAS  AHER 
..ICA5  BASK  BUILDISG, 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


.ml  I  60  dava' trial.  FreeC 
Vlfc     OXFORD  MP 


SEWING  MACHINE 

jCataiogDe.  Warranted  lire  Te3rs. 
OXFORD  MFC.  CO..  CHICACO.iLL 


If  afflicted  with 
•  sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


'UiiiiiiniiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiMiiiris 

I A  Farmer's  I 

=  E 

I  Education  I 
I    FREE  I 

|  to  any  young  man  in  Amer- 1 
|  ica.  Send  for  copies  of  the  1 
|  Rural  New  Yorker  and  | 
|  The  American  Garden  for  | 
| particulars,  naming  this! 
I  advertisement.  = 


RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 


I  ( 


s  Times  Building,  New  York. 

^uiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinin  uiiiuui 

100,000  DRESSMAKERS  HAPPY. 

DRESSMAKING  SIMPLIFIED. 
Any  Lady  Can  now  Learn  to  Cut  Perfect-Fitting  Sressei. 

Patented  jr<^  No  one  asin<*a  Chart  or  Square  cm 
11879-1835  compete  with  The  McDowell  GanuenJ 

Drattinff  Machine  in  Cutting'  Stylish, 
Graceful  and  Perfect-FUtmjj  Garments. 
Easy  to  Learn,  Rapid  to  Use,  Fits  any 
Form,  Follows  every  Fashion.  An  in. 
ventioa  as  Useful  as  the  Sewing  Ma- 
chine. 

Free  30  days  to  test  at  your  own  home. 
Send  lor  Illustrated  Circular. 

The  Mcdowell  co. 

6  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Wt  Jtncne  tht  advertit&a  to  Be  tfarougVy  reliable,  and  thai  their 
mae&ine  is  a  really  wonderful  invention. — Editor. 

A  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE 

WHIFFLETREE. 


ENERGETIC, 
RESPONSIBLE 


MEN 


everywhere  should  secure  exclusive  territory  for  the 
sale  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  of  the 
age,  the  Webster  .Elastic  Draught,  This  Inven- 
tion consists  of  two  elastic  steel  springs  fastened  to 
under  side  of  cross  bar,  as  shown  in  cut,  and  can  be 
attached  to  any  vehicle  or  sleigh  in  15  minutes;  it  re- 
moves all  horse  motion;  no  shocks  or  jars;  no  sudden 
jerks  or  starts;  no  more  noise  or  rattle;  no  catching  of 
the  reins  or  horse's  tall.  It  gives  great  ease  and 
comfort  It  is  far  stronger  and  safer  than  the  whiffie- 
tree,  and  presents  a  far  neater  appearance.  It  is  the 
draught  of  the  future;  thousands  of  them  now  used 
and  endorsed  by  horsemen  everywhere.  Territory  Is 
extremely  valuable,  as  the  business  is  permanent  and 
yields  Immense  profits.  Exclusive  territory  free. 
We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction.  Address 
LOW  t  BEWELL  MFG.  CO.  100  PUBLIC  SI,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


ONLY  50  CENTS 


Sent  ■with  yonr  order  as  a  guar- 
antee  of  good  faith  is  allwe  re- 
quire, the  balance  ($5-50)  you 
can  pay  at  the  express  office 
^5  ^^^^^^O^S^VVL^yj^Cy  after  y°u  have  examined  the 
K  K^i^^^is*^r   vat  en,  an  dare  convinced  of  its 
*v  f  ^^i^T  | :'jn     worth.   The  picture  that  we 
I A     ;HB!!_oB     show  here  gives  a  good  Tiew  of 
r\   ^Mli  S^==j^     the  watch  that  we  send  We 
Pi'     W  3fr^^*      have  them  in  hundreds  of  diff- 
f1 1     /y  JP^— erent  styles  of  engraving.  The 
fL  C  &S^=^      cases  are  made  of  twoheavy 

SJyS  >^BSSI^  plates  of  lSb.solld  cola 
r  fcCf^j^^^^^^^l^g^  overcompositionmetal.and 
xe  warranted  In  ev- 
ery respect.  It  is 
hunting  cafe, stem  wind 
and  stem  set.  It  has 
solid  bow  cap, 
crown  and  thumb 
pieces,  all  accurately 
made,  fitted  and  war- 
ranted. The  move- 
ID  ent  is  the  fine  Elgin 
style.richly  jeweled 
quick  train,  1M0 
beats  per  hour.  Ex- 
pansion balance, 
patent  pinion,  pat- 
ent escapement,  full 
plate.beautl  lolly 
finished,  accurate 
e  i  v  regulated  and 
adjusted  andwar- 
rnnled  to  beep 
correct  time.  _  A 
guarantee  is  sent  with 
each  watch,  good  for 
ten  years.  The  regular 
retail  price  of  this  watch 
"  825. OO.  but  we  de- 
2  to  secure  an  agent  in 
.~.y  town  throughout  the 
United.  States,  and  therefore 
__iake  the  special  price  of 
Sg.oo.  If  you  send  money 
frith  your  order  (86.00)  we  will  include  in  adaption  a 
handsome  pold  plated  chnln.  If  you  ^anttosee 
the  watch  before  paying  for  it,  you  can  send  nsoOrts. 
to  puarantee  express  charges,  and  we  will  send  it  by  ex- 
Dress  C.  O.  D. ,  wnth  privilege  to  examine  it  before  you  pay 
the  balance,  $5.60.  Any  bank,  new  spaper  or  commercial 
iencv ^v-ill  tell  you  o'f  our  reliabi/ity. ^ew  Catalogue 
tree.  'If  you  have  a  friend  in  the  city  have  him ■  calTat 
w^salesroom and  se-  J  Kl  RTL  A  N  D  BROS.  &  CO. 
iect  watch  for  you.   |  62  Fulton  Street  N.  Y» 


OfiliY  65  CEHTS  FOR  fi  GOOD  KHIFE  AJiO  THIS  PAPER  OfiE  YEAR. 


EVERYBODY'S  KNIFE. 
Premium  So.  677. 


11 

The 


tool 


This  is  the  best  2-blad< 
Knife  ever  offered  for  tu< 
money,  and  we  are  sending 
out    thousands  of  them 
giving  satisfaction  to 
who  receive  them, 
two  blades  are  made  of 
best  grade  of  crucible 
steel,  being  up  to  the 
highest   standard  in 
quality     and  finish. 
Has  rubberoid  handle, 
m  u  c  h     superior'  to 
either  bone  or  wood. 
The  knife  is  very  neat 
In  appearance,  and  Is 
the  product  of  superior 
American  workman- 
ship.  It  Is  constructed 

on  scientific  principles,  and  each  knife  warranted  by  the  maualucturen  us>  absolutely 
perfect.  Only  by  buyinz  in  larg.  quantities  are  we  able  to  offer  th«m  to  you  at  this  price.  If 
not  satisfactory,  return  the  knife  and  we  will  return  the  money. 

Given  free  as  .'premium  for  2  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper.  Special  price,  including  one 
year's  subscription,  6i  cents.   We  offer  it  for  sale  for  40  cent..    Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Joty  1,  1890. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  POULTRY  FOR  THE 
FARMER. 

The  best  fowl  for  the  farmer 
would  be,  as  with  horses,  a 
genera]  purpose  one,  as  most 
farmers  do  not  breed  poul- 
try for  show  purposes,  or 
keep  incubators  and  brood- 
ers for  early  hatching. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  raising 
poultry,  and  now  have  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Langshans,  Light  Brahmas  and  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  and  have  tried 
several  other  varieties.  I  have  found  all 
\to  have  some  good  points,  but  were  I  con- 
Wfined  to  one  variety,  I  should  take  the 
Plymouth  Rock  as  the  most  profitable 
fowl  for  the  farmer  to  keep.  For  an  all- 
purpose  fowl,  such  as  I  think  would  suit  a 
farmer,  I  am  satisfied  the  Plymouth  Rock 
will  fill  the  bill  the  best  of  all.  Where 
there  are  so  many  kinds,  and  all  having 
their  favorite  breeds,  or  some  particular 
breed  they  are  accustomed  to,  it  is  rather 
a  fine  point  to  decide  without  being  ac- 
cused oT  self-interest,  or  of  having  stock 
to  dispose  of.  In  this  respect  I  can  truly 
say  I  have  no  axe  to  grind. 
•  The  origin  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  dates 
-back  a  good  many  years.  I  think  they 
were  brought  from  Plymouth,  and  were 
bred  from  single-comb  Dominiques,  until 
they  are  now  a  distinct  variety,  although 
if  inbred  very  often  they  will  degenerate 
back  to  the  original  stock.  Poultry 
fanciers,  as  a  rule,  find  them  a  hard  variety 
to  breed  true  to  feather.  I  would  like  to 
state,  just  here,  a  mistake  most  farmers 
arc-  apt  to  make  in  using  the  same  male 
bird  from  his  own  flock,  or  exchanging 
eggs  or  cocks  from  a  neighbor;  by  doing 
this  a  few  years,  a  whole  neighborhood 
will  have  the  same  stock.  It  will  pay  any 
farmer  who  raises  fowls,  no  matter  what 
variety,  when  he  goes  to  some  of  the 
numerous  fairs,  to  buy  a  good  male  bird 
from  some  exhibitor,  even  if  he  has  to  pay 
what  may  seem  a  high  price.  It  will  show 
on  the  young  stock  the  next  year,  and  do 
a  great  deal  towards  keeping  the  flock  in 
a  healthy  condition,  and  breeders  always 
have  a  surplus  at  that  time  of  the  year, 
and  a  good  bird  can  be  bought  cheaper 
than  in  the  spring. 

The  fowl  for  the  farmer,  I  would  sup- 
pose, would  be  required  to  have  all  the 
good  qualities  which  can  be  put  together 
in  one  bird;  namely,  a  good  layer,  a  good 
sitter,  a  good  mother,  and  when  she  has 
done  all  this,  to  be  a  good  table  fowl.  Now, 
we  know  the  Plymouth  Rocks  have  this 
wonderful- combination.  They  are  good 
foragers,  and  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
if  alloVed  to  run  in  the  orchard,  or  where 
fruit  trees  are,  in  picking  up  the  many 
worms  and  insects.  Of  course,  they  will 
do  damage  if  allowed  in  when  the  fruit  is 
ripening.  They  are  a  bird  that  will  stand 
considerable  hardship.  Their  combs  being 
small,  are  not  so  apt  to  be  frozen,  and 
their  legs  free  from  feathers,  they  do  not 
hold  the  wet  or  dirt. 

The  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  mature 
early,  and  command  as  good  a  price  in 
the  market  as  any  other  kind,  and  better 
than  a  good  many.  They  have  good 
breasts  when  young,  and  as  a  fancy  breed, 
the  color  of  their  legs  being  yellow,  and 
their  flesh  rich,  make  them  a  most 
desirable  fowl.  While  I  do  not  wish  to 
praise  the  Plymouth  Rock  up  too  highly 
to  the  detriment  of  other  varieties,  for  all 
have  some  good  points,  still, we  think  they 
will  carry  out  all  that  has  been  said  of 
them. 

If  a  farmer  kept  Leghorns,  Miuorcas, 
Spanish  Polauds  or  Hamburgs,  or  any  of 
the  non-sitting  varieties,  he  would  either 
have  to  buy  an  incubator  or  buy  or  borrow 
a  sitting  hen  from  his  neighbor,  if  he 
wished  to  raise  any  chicks.  Now,  with 
the  Plymouth  Rocks,  he  first  has  the  hen 
to  lay  the  eggs,  then  he  makes  an  incubat- 
or of  her,  and  after  the  chicks  are  hatched 
he  has  a  portable  brooder,  which  can  be 
placed  where  he  likes.  After  he  has  done 
with  all  this  usefulness,  he  can  then  make 
his  Sunday  dinner  of  her.  In  regard  to 
the  eggs,  the  Plymouth  Rock  will  compare 


favorably  with  any  breed  as  to  size,  and 
the  color  is  what  most  people  desire — a 
nice  brown— while  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
non-sitting  varieties  lay  a  white  egg. 

There  are  other  varieties,  such  as  Leg- 
horns and  the  Hamburg  family,  which 
will  lay  more  eggs  in  a  year,  but  for  kill- 
ing for  market  will  not  bring  much  more 
than  half  what  the  Rocks  will;  so  that  we 
think  the  size  for  market  purposes, 
especially  in  chicks,  more  than  balances 
the  egg  account. 

We  find  the  warmer  and  more  comfort- 
able you  keep  your  fowls  in  winter,  the 
better  the  returns;  and  it  is  at  that  time 
of  the  year  eggs  are  at  their  highest,  and 
always  find  a  ready  sale.  A  hen  cannot  be 
expected  to  lay  well  if  her  feet  and  comb 
are  frozen,  and  with  a  few  dollars  invest- 
ed in  lumber  and  tarred  paper,  almost  any 
farmer  can  keep  his  flock  warm  and  in 
condition  to  make  ample  returns  for  the 
outlay;  and  from  past  experience,  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  money  invested 
in  a  flock  of  fifty  hens,  they  will  return  a 
larger  percentage  than  any  other  part  of 
his  stock.  This  may  seem  considerable  of 
a  chicken  story,  but  from  actual  experi- 
ence we  are  prepared  to  say  it  is  true. 

One  very  essential  point  in  poultry 
keeping,  no  matter  what  variety  or  for 
what  purpose,  you  must  keep  the  house 
clean.  The  free  use  of  the  whitewash- 
brush  on  the  walls  twice  a  year,  and  coal 
oil  on  the  perches  and  around  the  nests 
(movable  ones  are  the  best),  will  keep  the 
red  mites  in  check,  and  an  hour  once  a 
week,  or  oftener,  will  remove  the  drop- 
pings, which  are  of  great  value  as  fertiliz- 
ers for  grape  vines  or  almost  any  veget- 
able or  roots,  but  must  be  used  with 
caution,  as  it  is  apt  to  burn  if  applied  too 
freely. 

In"  feeding,  two  or  three  things  are 
necessary— a  variety  of  food,  pure  water 
and  regularity.  Where  fowls  are  confined 
in  cold  weather,  as  they  should  be,  we  find 
a  good  way  is  to  give  a  mash  of  bran, 
small  potatoes  or  turnips  fed  warm  in  the 
morning,  and  oats,  barley  or  wheat  scatter- 
ed in  some  straw  on  the  floor  during  the 
day,  so  that  they  will  have  to  "scratch" 
for  a  living,  which  gives  them  exercise 
and  helps  to  keep  them  in  good  condition. 
At  night,  give  a  feed  of  corn,  and  if  the 
weather  is  very  cold,  it  is  better  warmed. 
If  milk  can  be  given,  either  sweet  or  sour, 
it  will  do  them  good,  or  they  will  relish 
mangolds,  turnips,  carrots,  apples  or  any- 
thing green,  and  use  it  to  good  advantage 
when  confined  in  winter.  In  summer 
they  can  help  themselves  to  grass.  A 
supply  of  sand,  gravel  or  old  plaster 
should  always  be  within  their  reach;  also 
a  box  of  dust  for  them  to  dust  in,  and  if  a 
few  barrels  have  been  scraped  from  the 
road  in  the  summer  you  will  find  it  useful 
in  the  winter;  it  will  help  greatly  to  keep 
them  in  condition. 

To  have  hens  lay  well  in  winter,  which 
is  the  time  they  pay  best,  and  also  the 
time  a  farmer  has  most  time  to  look  after 
them,  they  must  have,  as  near  as  possible, 
all  -that  is  required  to  form  an  egg.  In 
summer  they  will  find  all  this  themselves 
if  allowed  to  run  at  large. 

To  be  a  successful  poultryman,  one 
should  have  a  liking  for  the  feathered 
part  of  his  stock,  as  much  as  he  may  have 
for  his  sheep,  cows  or  horses.  He  may 
also  take  a  liking  to  some  other  breed  than 
the  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  would  perhaps 
pay  more  attention  to  some  variety  he 
would  choose  to  favor.  Had  we  been 
asked  to  write  on  our  favorite  breed,  we 
should  have  taken  the  Leghorns;  but  for 
answering  the  purpose  herein  named,  and 
being  confined  to  one  variety,  we  will 
again  say,  the  most  profitable  fowl  for  the 
farmer  to  keep  is  the  Plymouth  "Rock. 

Albert  "Vay. 

CROWDING  ON  SUMMER  NIGHTS. 

During  the  summer,  and  especially  on 
very  warm  nights,  the  hens  sometimes 
suffer  severely,  if  crowded,  and  secure  no 
rest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  better  advan- 
tages in  favor  of  lice.  Each  hen  should 
have  one  foot  of  room  on  the  roost, 
and  ten  square  feet  of  space  in  the  poultry- 
house,  or  ten  hens  in  a  house  ten  feet 
square.  In  winter,  as  many  as  twenty 
hens  may  be  kept  in  such  a  house,  but  in 
summer  the  hens  require  more  breathing 
space,  and  if  crowded  too  much,  will  not 
lay  as  many  eggs  as  a  smaller  flock. 


THE  GAPES  AGAIN. 

So  many  write  us  for  remedies  to  pre- 
vent or  cure  the  gapes,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  occasionally  repeat  some  of  our 
admonitions.  We  will  now  try  to  give  a 
few  rules  in  a  nutshell:  1.  Scatter  air- 
slacked  lime  freely  over  the  ground 
occupied  by  chicks.  2.  Put  a  little  of  the 
lime  in  the  drinking  water.  3.  Should 
signs  of  gapes  appear,  feed  the  chicks  twice 
a  week  with  stiff  corn-meal  dough,  first 
intimately  mixing  a  teaspoonful  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  with  a  quart  of  the  meal. 
4.  Give  a  very  sick  chick  a  drop  of  turpen- 
tine on  a  bread  crumb.  5.  If  this  fails, 
then  strip  a  feather,  leaving  a  small  tuft 
on  the  end,  dip  it  in  turpentine,  insert  the 
end  of  the  feather  in  the  windpipe,  and 
quickly  withdraw  it.  6.  Feed  on  clean 
boards.  7.  Never  allow  residuum  of  food 
to  remain  on  the  ground.  8.  Keep  the 
ground  clear  of  filth.  9.  The  rich,  moist, 
places,  such  as  are  favorable  to  earth- 
worms, are  favorable  to  gapes.  10.  Do  not 
mistake  lice  for  gapes,  as  the  big,  gray 
lice  on  the  skin  of  the  heads  and  necks 
will  often  cause  the  chicks  to  gasp  from 
weakness.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  in- 
sert a  feather  down  the  throats  of  a  large 
number  of  chicks;  hence,  the  best  whole- 
sale method  is  to  give  the  turpentine  in 
corn  meal,  and  to  use  plenty  of  lime  on 
the  ground,  as  the  lime  will  destroy  all 
germs  of  gapes. 

ALFALFA  FOR  POULTRY. 

This  season  we  sowed  a  strip  of  alfalfa, 
in  order  to  test  it  on  a  small  plan,  as  we 
were  not  sure  it  would  thrive.  We  had 
never  seen  it  growing  before,  and  knew 
but  little  about  it.  We  sowed  the  seed  in 
April,  and  by  June  1st  it  was  eight  inches 
high.  We  also  began  to  feed  it  in  June, 
cutting  it  and  throwing  it  over  into  the 
poultry -yard.  As  fast  as  cut  off  it  grows 
right  up  again,  and  becomes  thicker. 
Next  year  we  will  have  quite  a  patch  of  it. 
Now  for  the  results :  We  found  that  the 
hens  will  not  touch  red  or  white  clover  if 
they  can  get  alfalfa.  They  eagerly  run 
for  it,  and  clean  up  a  mess  of  it  at  once. 
We  believe  it  to  be  the  best  green  food  for 
poultry  known,  and  suggest  that  our 
readers  try  it  next  year  by  sowing  a  pound 
of  seed  by  way  of  experiment.  Only  new 
seed  will  answer,  and  weeds  will  kill  the 
young  alfalfa.  We  »got  our  seed  from 
Denver,  as  Colorado  is  the  home  of  alfalfa. 
It  is  growing  on  a  very  light,  sandy  soil, 
no  manure  or  fertilizer  having  been  given, 
but  we  would  advise  the  use  of  fine,  well- 
rotted  manure,  and  to  sow  the  seed  in 
rows,  so  as  to  keep  the  weeds  down  with 
the  hoe  until  well  up. 


not  necessary  to  use  a  brush,  as  it  is  too 
laborious,  but  a  watering-pot  may  be  used 
if  nothing  better  can  be  had. 


LATE  CHICKS  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

Though  prices  will  soon  begin  to  de- 
cline, a  few  late  chicks  may  be  hatched 
for  home  use.  As  it  may  not  be  desirable 
to  have  them  grow  to  a  weight  of  more 
than  two  pounds,  it  would  not,  at  this 
season,  be  unprofitable  to  allow  the  sitting 
hens  to  hatch  out  broods.  Late  chicks  are 
delicacies,  and  the  farmer  can  have  them 
from  April  to  October  by  allowing  all  hens 
to  sit  that  so  desire,  using  the  chicks  at 
home  in  place  of  beef. 


SPADE  UP  THE  YARDS. 

"Spade  up  the  yards"  should  be  a  sign 
on  every  poultry-fence.  In  no  other  man- 
ner can  disease  be  better  prevented  than 
by  occasionally  spading  or  plowing  the 
yards,  and  at  no  season  is  such  work  more 
important  than  in  summer.  Before  so 
doing,  scatter  lime  freely  on  the  surface, 
and  then  scatter  it  again  over  the  ground 
after  spading.  Lime  prevents  roup,  gapes 
and  cholera.  _  

TURNIPS  FOR  DUCKS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  with  the  turnip 
crop,  and  while  so  doing  do  not  forget  to 
put  down  extra  seed  in  order  to  raise  a 
supply  for  the  ducks  and  geese,  as  nothing 
is  cheaper  or  better  for  ducks  than  cooked 
turnips  with  a  little  bran  added.  They 
are  easily  and  quickly  grown,  and  you 
will  find  them  of  valuable  assistance 
during  the  winter  season. 

WHITEWASH  WEEKLY. 

Once  a  week  go  into  the  poultry-house, 
clean  it  out,  and  with  a  small  force  pump, 
or  sprayer,  apply  thin  whitewash  to  the 
walls,  under  the  roof,  on  the  floor,  and  on 
every  portion  of  the  poultry-house.    It  is 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Young'  Turkeys.— Mrs.  W.  H.  K.,  Carbon- 
dale,  111.,  asks :  "How  should  young  turkeys 
be  fed  ?  " 

Reply  Feed  on  bread  and  milk,  rather 
dry,  chopped  onions,  a  little  meat  finely  chop- 
ped, milk  curds,  and  cooked  potatoes.  When 
a  week  old,  give  a  variety  of  anything  they 
will  eat. 

Cholera.— H.  L.  C,  Gillespieville,  Ohio, 
writes:  "What  is  the  cause  of  my  fowls 
dying?  They  droop  like  they  had  cholera.  I 
have  lost  fifty  or  sixty,  and  they  are  still 
dying." 

Reply  :— Probably  the  disease  Is  the  cholera. 
Add  a  teaspoonful  of  liquid  carbolic  acid  to 
three  pints  of  water,  and  give  no  other  water 
to  drink.   Disinfect  the  entire  premises. 

Pekin  Ducks. — A.  L.  B.,  Nooksack,  Wash., 
writes:  "Please  tell  me  the  best  way  for  rais- 
ing Pekin  ducks  on  a  farm  of  ten  acres,  plenty 
of  grass  and  clover,  and  a  small  creek  about 
200  feet  from  the  poultry-house." 

Reply  :— Give  them  a  roomy  house,  board 
floor,  and  feed  them  ground  grain,  moistened, 
once  a  day,  as  with  such  facilities  they  will 
need  but  little  care. 

Brown  Lpghorn§.-H.  J.  B„  AHoona,  Pa., 
writes:  "Please  give  me  the  markings  of 
Brown  Leghorns.  Should  their  combs  drop  to 
one  side?  How  large  should  a  pen  be  for  six 
fowls?" 

Reply  :— A  Brown  Leghorn  male  has  yellow 
beak,  single  comb,  yellow  legs,  white  earlobes, 
red  hackle,  black  breast,  red  back  and  blaok 
tail.  Female  is  dark  brown,  penciled  with 
lighter  brown;  comb  of  female  drops  to  one 
side.  Pen  for  six  fowls  maybe  10  by  40  feet; 
house,  6  by  10  feet. 

F.  A.  Lehmann, 
WASHINGTON.  D.C. 
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WRITE  NEW  RAPID  College  of  SHORTHAND  BUFFALO, 
N.  T.  SHORTHAND  learned  at  HOME  free,  only  one 
student  in  a  town  given  this  privilege.  Send  Btamp 
for  full  instructions.  Students  assi6ted  to  positions 


CHANCE  FOR  ALL 

TO  BNJ07  A  CUP  OF  PEBFECT  TEA. 
SPECIAL. -We  will  send  br 
mail  A  TRIAL  ORDER  of  3%  tea.  on  re- 
ceipt of  $2. no.  Name  the  kind  of 
tea  you  are  accustomed  to  using. 
Greatest  inducement  ever  offered. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 
P.O.Box289.     3U33VeseySt.,  NX 


PORTABLE  SAW  MILLS. 

Simple,  Durable  and  Fit  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
The  LANE  &  BODLEY  CO.,   -    CINCINNATI,  O. 
Established  1851. 


Dollar 


si 


The  BEST  Knife-Sharpener  made. 
PRICE,  complete,  $1.00.  «®°Agents  Wanted. 
THE  WHITMAN  &  BARNES  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago.  Cincinnati.  Kansas  CiTJf. 


Jfe^TMs  Jor  Price? 


Dairyman's 
Account  Book 

FREE. 


The  Dairyman's  Account  Book  is  the  moit 
practical  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen.  It 
gives  ruled  pages  for  daily  record  of  milk 
yield,  buttermade,  and  sales,  for  12  months  ; 
convenient  size,  nicely  printed  and  bound. 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt., 
manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Improved 
Butter  Color,  the  purest,  strongest,  and 
brightest  color  made,  will  send  a  copy  free 
to  any  butter  maker  who  writes  enclosing 
stamp.  Also  sample  of  their  Butter  Color 
to  those  who  have  never  used  it,  and  a 
pretty  birthday  card  for  the  baby,  if  you  ask. 

PI  Ll$° 

Make  New,  Rich  Blood! 

These  pills  were  a  wonderful  discovery.  Ko  others 
like  them  in  the  world.  Will  positively  cure  or  relieve 
all  manner  of  disease.  The  information  around  each 
box  is  worth  ten  times  the  cost  of  a  box  of  pills  Find 
out  about  them,  and  you  will  always  be  thankful.  One 
Pitt,  a  D06E.  They  expel  all  impurities  from  the  blood. 
Delicate  women  find  great  benefit  from  using'  them. 
Illustrated  pamphlet  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by 
mail  for  25  cts.  m  stamp3 ,  five  boxeB  81.00.  DR.  I.  S. 
JOHNSON  &  CO.,  22  Custom  House  St..  Boston.  Mass* 

Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 
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Queries. 


B&~  READ  THIS  NOTICE.  "K« 
Qnestions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Faem  AMD 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  colnnius  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  fnll  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
"weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  whjch  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  writ- 
en  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


BooK  on  Painting:.— I.  M.  F..  Waxahachie, 
Tex.  Get  "  How  to  Paint "  from  S.  R.  "Wells  & 
Co.,  TUT  Broadwar,  Xew  York  City. 

Milking  Tnbes. — T.  B.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
You  can  eet  tubes  for  use  in  cows'  obstructed 
teats  frorh  Dr.  Wm.  Home,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Whitewash  for  Fences.— K.  R.,  Slate  lack, 
Pa.  Slack  good,  fresh  lime  with  boiling,  soft 
water.  Add  one  peck  of  salt  to  every  one  half 
bushel  of  lime,  and  apply  hot. 

"Willow  Hedge-  L.  A.  M.,  Jasper,  Mich.  If 
the  location  is  suitable,  you  can  grow  a  willow 
hedge,  but  unless  it  is  suitable  it  will  not 
make  a  very  satisfactory  fence. 

Cotting  of  "W  ool.— H.  A.  H.,  King's  Corners, 
Wis.  Cutting  of  wool  is  considered  a  result  of 
disease,  which  dries  up  the  yolk  glands.  It  is 
also  attributed  to  the  ammonia  arising  from 
uncleaned  stables.  Cotted  fleeces  are  worth 
very  little. 

Moss  in  Water-Tronghs. — E.  G.,  Pratt, 
Kan.,  writes:  "What  is  good  to  keep  moss 
from  rising  in  a  water-trough?  We  clean  it 
out  about  every  three  days,  but  the  moss  rises 
*.n  it  and  we  can't  keep  it  out." 

Reply:— With  a  stiff  broom  scrub  it  out 
thoroughly,  using  plenty  of  fresh  lime  in  the 
water.  This  will  kill  the  moss,  but,  of  course, 
after  a  time  it  will  get  in  again,  when  the  lime 
must  be  used  again. 

Tomato  Seedlings.  —  P.  G.,  Charleston, 
Mo.,  writes:  "Why  do  tomato  plants  from 
seed  which  has  remained  in  the  ground  all 
winter,  produce  small  fruit,  regardless  of  the 
large  size  of  the  tomato  which  produced  the 
seed?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Simply  because  it  isn't 
true.  Seed  of  a  good  variety  that,  if  properly  | 
gatherpdand  planted  in  the  spring,  would  pro-  | 
duce  good  fruit,  will  do  not  differently  if  left 
out  all  winter  and  to  sprout  right  in  open  | 
ground. 

Salt  for  Asparagns.— A.  H.  Y.  D..  of  Mons, 
Va.,  asks:  "Is  it  safe  to  put  enough  salt  on 
the  asparagus  bed  to  kill  the  grass  and  keep  it 
down?  How  much  and  how  often  should  be 
applied  for  the  purpose?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— I  have  put  salt  pretty 
thickly  on  the  asparasus  beds  before  this, 
emptied  the  brine  of  pork  and  beef  barrels  in- 
to it,  almost  all  in  one  spot,  yet  never  saw  that  | 
such  liberal  applications  hurt  the  asparagus.  I 
Enough  can  be  put  on  to  whiten  the  ground, 
but  whether  even  this  would  kill  all  grass  and  i 
weed  growth  and  keep  this  down  for  any 
length  of  time  is  another  question.   Some  of  I 
these  weeds  are  as  tough  and  hardy  as  aspara-  \ 
gas,  and  I  have  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  this  ; 
method  of  fighting  weeds.   Thorough  tillage  ! 
is  by  far  the  more  preferable  way.  | 

VETERINARY. 

^Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.i^* 
Veterinarian  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  ; 
Station,  and  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery 
in  Ohio  State  University. 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  axd  Fieeside,  an- 
swers will  he  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar, 
otherwise  -no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request. 
Inquiries  should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  ad- 
dress. Queries  must  he  received  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  ex- 
pected. Subscribers  may  send  their  veterinary  queries 
directly  to  Dr.  H.  J.  Detjiebs,  33  King  Avenue, 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

String-bait.— J.  E.  B.,  Antreville,  S.  C. 
Stringhalt  is  usually  caused  by  overexertion. 
It  is  incurable. 

Abortion.— H.  C.  C,  Sidney,  Neb.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  breed  a  mare  that  has  aborted 
twice  in  successive  years. 

Tnbercnlosis.— S.  I.  B.,  Moler's  Pass,  "W. 
Va.  It  seems  your  cow  is  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis, which,  of  course,  is  as  incurable  in 
cattle  as  in  human  beings.  Have  her  examined 
by  a  competent  veterinarian. 

Slavering-.— S.  X.  C  Pearl,  Texas.  Have 
her  mouth  examined  by  a  competent  veter- 
inarian, and  the  cause,  very  likely,  will  be 
found.  If  not.  change  the  food,  and  cease  to 
feed  dusty  clover  hay. 

Heaves.— T.  E.  F.,  Brown's  Mills,  Ohio. 
Your  mare,  undoubtedly,  has  heaves.  It  seems 
you  have  fed  too  much  bad  hay.  For  further 
information  I  have  to  refer  you  to  the  numer- 
ous answers  given  in  these  columns  to  similar 
questions. 

Heaves.— G.  R.,  Maderia,  Ohio.  Your  mare, 
it  seems,  has  heaves.  Dampening  don't  im- 
prove clover  hay,  nor  any  other  hay.  Keep 
your  mare  on  grass  and  she  may  improve,  but 
once  affected  with  heaves  there  is  no  recovery. 
For  further  information  I  have  to  refer  you 
to  the  already  numerous  answers  given  to 
similar  questions  in  these  columns,  r 

"Uansre  on  Dog-.— H.  S.  C,  Brooksville,  Fla. 
Wash  vour  dog  with  soap  and  water,  and  then 
with  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
and  clean  and  thoroughly  disinfect  his  sleep- 
in"  place.  Repeat  this  treatment  every  five 
days  until  the  itching  ceases.  Two  or  three 
applications,  if  thoroughly  applied,  will 
prove  to  be  enough. 

I'oujrh.— W.  M.,  Harpeisfleld,  Ohio.  I  cannot 
base  a  diagnosis  upon  a  single  symptom  so 
common  to  a  large  number  of  diseases,  as 
coughing.  It  may  be  that  your  heifer  is  affect- 
ed with  tuberculosis.  Have  her  examined 
bv  a  competent  veterinarian,  and  do  not  use 
her  milk  uncooked  until  a  thorough  examina- 
tion has  proven  her  to  be  free  from  tuber- 
culosis. 

Stiff  in  Foreleg's.— M.  F.  H..  Payette,  Wis. 
If  your  description  is  to  be  taken  literally, 
that  is,  if  you  mean  to  say  "stiff"  instead  of 
"weak,"  it  is  either  a  simple  case  of  founder 
or  laminitis,  and  the  source  of  the  "stiffness" 
is  in  the  feet  and  nowhere  else,  or  it  is  a  de- 
generation of  the  muscles  Tell  your  veter- 
inarian, to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the 
feet. 

Bog-spavin. — L.  E.  A.,  Minier.  111.  There 
is  no  permanent  cure  ;  a  so-called  windgall,  or 
what  it  appears  to  be  in  your  case,  a  bog- 
spavin,  mav  be  reduced  in  size,  but  will  return 


if  the  causes' which  first  produced  it  are  acting 
again.  If  there  is  no  lameness— and  a  bog- 
spavin  very  seldom  causes  lameness— it  is  best 
to  leave  it  alone.  For  further  information  I 
have  to  refer  you  to  the  numerous  answers 
given  to  similar  questions  in  these  columns. 

Lameness.— M.  D.,  Roselma,  Xeb.  It  is  im- 
possible to  satisfactorily  answer  your  ques- 
tions without  an  examination  of  the  animal. 
It  may  be  that  the  seat  of  the  trouble  is  in  the 
hip  joint,  but  even  if  that  is  the  case,  there 
remain  yet  several  possibilities.  So,  for  in- 
stance, it  may  be  a  luxation  or  even  a  fracture. 
Hence,  if  you  desire  certainty,  you  will  have 
to  call  on  a  veterinarian  to  examine  the  ani- 
mal. Your  case,  most  likely,  though,  is  an 
incurable  one. 

Opaqueness  of  the  Cornea.— C.  C,  La 

Crosse,  Kansas.  If  the  opaque  spot  is  perfect- 
ly white  or  cream-colored,  it  will  be  perma- 
nent, but  if  it  is  a  bluish  white,  it  may  yield 
to  treatment.  In  that  case  you  may  "use  an 
eye-water  composed  of  nitrate  of  silver,  two 
grains,  and  distilled  water,  one  ounce,  and  ap- 
ply it  twice  a  day  by  means  of  a  small,  glass 
pipette,  capped  with  a  rubber  bulb.  Your 
druggist  will  show  you  how  to  do  it.  One  good 
drop  at  a  time  is  enough. 

An  Enlargement.— S.  E.  S.,  Wartrace, 
Tenn.,  writes:  -'Will  you  please  give  some 
remedy  for  removing  an  enlargement  on  a 
mule's  ankle,  caused  from  wearing  a  yoke. 
It  is  larger  than  a  hen's  egg  and  soft,  something 
like  a  windpuff.  It  has  been  there  about 
three  months  and  seems  to  get  larger." 

Answer  :— First,  remove  the  cause.and  then 
you  may  rub  in  once  every  three  or  four  days 
some  biniodide  of  mercury  ointment,  com- 
posed of  one  part  biniodide  of  mercury  to  six- 
teen parts  of  lard. 

Lameness.— E.  E.  C,  Lake  Odessa,  Mich. 
Unless  characteristic  symptoms  are  given.it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  locate  the  seat  of  a 
lameness  without  seeing  and  examining  the 
animal.  In  your  case  the  seat  of  the  lameness, 
most  likely,  is  inside  of  the  hoof  or  in  the 
flexor  tendons  or  suspensory  ligament,  but  the 
best  thing  you  can  do,-is  to  have  the  animal 
examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian.  You 
can  never  expect  a  lame  horse  to  get  well,  un- 
less the  same  has  perfect  rest  and  does  not 
only  do  no  work,  but  also  does  not  run  about 
in  a  pasture. 

Spavin.— "W.  E.  T.,  Grayport,  Miss.  I  cannot 
form  a  definite  opinion  from  your  description, 
but  the  latter  very  strongly  points  towards 
spavin.  Let  one  man  take  the  horse  by  the 
bridle  or  halter,  ready  to  start  on  a  trot  at  a 
given  signal ;  let  another  man  take  hold  of  the 
foot  of  the  lame  leg  and  raise  it  upward  and 
forward  as  far  as  he  can,  so  as  to  bend  the 
hock  joint  to  the  utmost;  let  this  man  keep 
the  foot  in  that  position  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  let  a  third  one  start  the  horse  on  a 
trot  by  giving  him  a  tap  with  the  whip.  If  it 
is  spavin,  the  horse  will  go  the  first  four  steps 
on  three  legs. 

Chronic  Enteritis.— G.  "W.  H.,  Stevens 
Point,  Wis.  Your  cow  suffers  from  chronic 
enteritis  (inflammation  of  the  bowels).  The 
best  remedy  is  to  send  her  to  pasture  while  the 
grass  is  yet  young  and  green.  If  you  do  this 
it  will  at  first  increase  her  diarrhoea,  and  if 
she  is  already  too  far  gone  it  may  become  fatal 
to  her;  if,  however,  recovery  is  yet  possible,  it 
will  cure  her  sooner  than  anything  else.  If  it 
is  impossible  to  send  her  to  pasture,  you  may 
give  her,  twice  a  day  for  a  few  days  in  succes- 
sion, about  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  dis- 
solved in  four  to  five  ounces  of  distilled 
water.  Chronic  enteritis,  especially  if  of  long 
standing,  is  a  very  obstinate  disease,  and  sel- 
dom perfectly  cured. 

Swine  Plagne.— J.  G.,  Mhoon's  Valley, 
Miss.  Your  hogs  are  affected  with  swine 
plague,  or  so-called  "hog  cholera."  You  say 
it  is  not  hog  cholera  because  the  animals  have 
no  diarrhoea.  In  response  to  that  I  have  to 
say,  hog  cholera  is  a  misnomer,  which,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  originated  in  1866  or  1867  in 
your  own  state.  Separate  those  yet  healthy 
from  all  that  are  diseased,  and  take  them  to  a 
non-infected  piece  of  high  and  dry  ground, 
avoid  all  communication  with  the  diseased 
ones,  and  give  those  which  you  suppose  may 
have  become  infected,  every  morning  for  a 
week  or  eight  days,  ten  drops  of  pure  carbolic 
acid  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  live-weight, 
in  their  water  for  drinking.  Space  forbids  to 
give  more  detailed  directions;  I  therefore 
have  to  refer  you  to  the  already  abundant  lit- 
erature in  regard  to  swine  plague. 

Complaint  abont  Bntter.— E.  L.,  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  writes:  "What  is  the  matter 
with  our  cow?  She  gives  four  gallons  of 
milk  a  day  and  nine  pounds  of  butter  a  week, 
but  her  butter  is  not  fit  to  use  for  anything. 
For  some  time  the  butter  has  not  been  good.  She 
was  fed  four  quarts  of  bran  and  one  pint  of 
oil  cake  in  a  mash  twice  a  day,  and  millet  and 
well-cured  clover  hay  all  winter.  She  has 
been  on  good  grass  for  two  months;  she  has 
plenty  of  good  water.  She  was  fresh  nine 
weeks  ago  and  looks  to  be  in  perfect  health. 
We  have  churned  the  cream  when  sweet  but 
it  does  no  better." 

Answer:— There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  your  cow.  Either  your  stable,  your  cel- 
lar, or  possibly  your  milk  and  churning  uten- 
sils have  in  some  way  become  infected  with  a 
fermenting  germ.  A  thorough  cleaning,  air- 
ing and  disinfection  constitute  the  remedy. 

Rye  and  Corn  Cobs.— I.  M.  G.,  Staten 
Island,  M.  Y.,  writes  :  "I  was  going  to  feed  my 
cows  and  horses  rye  and  corn,  ground  with 
cob,  but  my  neighbors  told  me  rye  fed  to  cows, 
either  green  or  ground  with  any  kind  of  grain, 
would  produce  a  miscarriage  with  all  my 
cows.  I  was  also  told  that  ebb,  ground  with 
any  kind  of  grain,  would  kill  horses  with  in- 
digestion. Is  this  true?  What  can  I  do  with 
the  rye  and  corn  and  cob,  and  is  rye  straw,  cut 
with  bay,  hurtful  to  cattle?  " 

Answer:— Rye  may  produce  abortion  if  it 
contains  ergot.  Corn  cobs,  being  composed 
mostly  of  cellulose,  are,  at  best,  a  poor,  innu- 
tritions food  for  any  animal,  and  not  easily 
digested  by  horses.  If  fed  to  them  in  consid- 
erable quantities  they  may  cause  indigestion. 
Rve  straw  is  good  food  for  cows  only  if  it  is 
intended  to  make  them  dry,  or  to  decrease  the 
secretions  of  milk. 

Umbilical  Hernia.— F.  A.  M.,  Seward. 
Kansas,  writes :  "I  have  a  sow  pig  about  three 
months  old  that  has  a  lump  on  her  abdomen 
about  the  navel.  It  is'about  as  big  as  a  small 
egg.  I  think  it  is  a  rupture.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  sive  her  any  pain,  as  she  grows  aud  is 
thrifty." 

Answer  :— The  swelling  is  an  umbilical 
hernia.  As  the  pig  is  only  two  and  one  half 
months  old  there  is  yet  a  possibility  that  it 
mav  disappear  when  the  animal  getsolder.  If 
it  does  not,  it  can  be  operated  at  any  time  by 
passing  a  ligature  around  the  hernial  sac  after  a 
replacement  of  the  intestines  has  been  effected. 
The  operation  is  easy  enough  if  the  animal  is 
prepared  foritby  a  little  fasting.and  is  best  per- 
formed while  the  animal  is  lying  on  its  back.  It 


is  not  advisable  to  breed  such  a  sow,  because 
such  an  arrest  of  development — a  noh-closing 
of  the  umbilical  ring— is  often  transmitted  to 
the  offspring. 

Chronic  Catarrh  of  the  Digestive  Ca- 
nal.—T.  W.  F.,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  writes:  "I 
have  a  four-year-old  cow  that  has  had  scours 
for  nearly  three  months.  I  thought  she  would 
get  better  on  grass,  but  she  did  not.  She  has  a 
poor  appetite,  yet  seems  to  be  craving  food  all 
the  time.  She  has  a  dropsical  swelling  under 
her  jaw,  but  not  all  the  time.  "When  it  is 
swollen,  saliva  runs  from  the  mouth." 

Answer: — If  your  cow  does  not  improve, 
after  having  been  three  or  four  weeks  on  a 
good  pasture,  she  probably  is  beyond  recovery. 
You  may  give  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  iron- 
say  one  to  two  drachms  at  a  dose— once  a  day, 
but  must  stop  as  soon  as  the  dung  assumes  a 
black  color,  especially  if  there  is  ulceration  in 
the  intestines;  or,  what  is  still  better,  but  also 
requires  greater  precautions,  you  may  give  a 
few  doses  of  nitrate  of  silver — 10  grains  per 
dose— dissolved  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  or 
in  a  decoction  of  marsh-mallow  root. 

A  Heifer  that  won't  Breed — Garget. — 
E.  M.,  Gorham.  X.  Y.,  writes:   "What  shall  I 

do  for  a  heifer  that  will  not  breed?  1  have  a 

cow  that  I  turned  out  all  rightin  the  morning, 
and  at  night  when  I  milked  h^r  the  end  of  her 
teat  was  swelled  hard  and  I  could  hardly  get 
the  milk  to  come.  I  took  a  milking-tube  and 
tried  to  put  it  in,  but  it  was  "swelled  so  I  could 
not,  and  it  hurt  her  so  she  threw  herself. 
The  swelling  is  now  out,  but  the  milk  will  not- 
come  one  fourth  as  fast  out  of  it  as  it  does  out 
of  the  rest,  and  it  hurts  her  so  I  have  to  put  a 
rope  around  her  to  keep  her  from  kicking. 
She  gives  as  much  milk  out  of  it  as  any  of  the 
rest,  but  it  takes  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to 
milk  her.  If  I  touch  her  on  t  he  end  of  the. teat 
with  my  nail  or  finger  she  will  kick." 

Answer:— Fatten  your  heifer  and  send  her 

to  the  butcher  to  be  converted  into  beef.  As 

to  yonr  cow,  milk  her  every  two  or  three  hours, 
and,  if  necessary,  use  force— compel  her  to 
submit.   It  is  the  only  remedy. 

Probably  an  Ear-tooth.— L.  B.,  Boyd, 
Oreg.,  writes :  "I  have  a  two-year-old  mare 
that  has  a  hard  lump  at  the  bottom  and  in 
front  of  her  ear,  which  is  running.  There  is 
a  little  tube  running  from  the  lump  up  half 
way  Inside  of  her  ear,  where  the  corruption 
runs  out.  The  lump  does  not  grow  fast,  but  is 
hard,  like  bone." 

Answer: — It  is  probably  an  ear-tooth,  or  at 
any  rate  an  ear-fistule.  If  you  have  no  com- 
petent veterinarian,  ask  your  family  physi- 
cian, or  a  dentist,  to  make  an  incision,  to  ex- 
plore the  cavity  and  if  he  finds  a  tooth  (usual- 
ly a  diminutive  molar)  to  extract  it.  Then 
the  wound  may  be  dressed  with  absorbent 
cotton  saturated  with  diluted  carbolic  acid. 
The  operation  can  be  performed  on  the  stand- 
ing animal,  provided  a  good  twist  on  the  nose 
is  used.  If  no  tooth  is  founds  the  lining  of  the 
fistulous  cavity  may  be  destroyed  by  some 
caustic,  for  instance,  a  concentrated  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  applied  by  means  of 
absorbent  cotton.  The  subsequent  healing  is 
not  difficult, 

Thrush.  G.  B.,  Buck  Creek,  Wis.,  writes: 
"What  will  cure  my  mare  of  a  lame  foot?  She 
has  been  lame  more  or  less  for  over  a  year.  I 
am  satisfied  it  is  in  the- frog  of  her  foot.  The 
blacksmith  says  it  is  thrush.  There  is  a  very 
bad  smelling  stuff  that  can  be  scraped  out  of 
it,  but  there  is  no  crack  that  I  can  find.  I 
have  been  using  tar,  lard  and  blue  vitriol, 
equal  parts,  but  it  does  not  do  much  good. 
When  she  stands  she  holds  up  her  heel,  resting 
her  foot  on  her  toe,  but  does  not  set  her  foot 
out  in  front  of  her." 

Answer: — First,  pare  away  with  a  sharp 
knife  all  the  horn  that  is  loose  or  rotten,  and 
then,  while  holding  up  the  foot  so  as  to  bring 
t  he  sole  in  an  al  mos  t  horizontal  position, the  toe 
a  little  lower  than  the  heel,  ponrsome-pure  car- 
bolic acid  on  the  ulcerated  surface  and  between 
the  frog  and  sole;  keep  the  foot  a  few  minutes 
in  the  same  position,  but  take  care  that  the 
superfluous  carbolic  acid  does  not  run  off  at 
the  heel,  but  only  at  the  toe,  and  let  the  horse 
step  down  on  a  clean  and  dry  floor.  That  the 
horse  must  be  kept  in  the  stable,  and  that  the 
stable  floor  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and 
dry,  may  not  need  any  mentioning.  If  one 
application  is  not  enough,  another  one  may 
be  made  a  few  days  later. 

Spinal  Meningitis — "Wants  a  "Veterinary 
Surgeon.— G.  C,  Springfield,  Oreg.,  writes: 
"My  five-year-old  gelding  had  a  severe  attack 
of  spinal  meningitis  in  March.  He  does  not 
improve,  but  shows  weakness  with  pressure 
over  the  kidneys.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  him,  or  will  rest  and  lime  effect  a  cure? 
We  have  no  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  in 
this  country.  A  good  surgeon  could  do  well 
here.  A  great  many  horses  die  here  with 
spinal  meningitis  or  something  resembling  it. 
A  neighbor  lost  six  head;  in  opening  one  he 
found  the  spine  diseased,  the  kidneys  ulcer- 
ated and  the  coating  of  the  stomach  "gone. 
What  is  most  advisable  to  do  in  a  case  of  that 
kind,  with  no  veterinary  surgeon  to  be  had?" 

Answer  :— As  to  your  first  question,  I  have  to 
say  that  time,  possibly,  may  effect  some  im- 
provement, but  to  give  definite  advice  what  to 
do  and  what  not  to  do  would  require  an  ex- 
amination. As  to  your  second  question,  allow 
me  to  say  that  we  have  this  year  in  our  veter- 
inary department  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
four  graduates,  all  four  excellent  young  men, 
who  are  perfectly  reliable  and  trustworthy.  I 
would  advise  you  to  correspond  with  Harvey 
Brier,  D.  V.  M.,  Troy,  Miami  county,  Ohio.  If 


you  can  give  him  any  assurance  that  he  will 
be  able  to  build  up  a  good,  remunerative  prac- 
tice in  Oregon,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  come  < 
to  your  state.  I  can  vouch  for  him  and  say 
that  he  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  all 
who  employ  him. 

Sore  Shoulders.— J.  R.,  Mendon,  X.  Y„ 
writes :  "We  have  a  horse  that  seems  to  be  very 
tender  breasted.  Every  spring  she  breaks  out  i 
under  her  collar,  just  assoou  as  we  begin  work- 
ing her.  She  has  the  same  general  treatment 
as  my  other  two.  only  I  try  everything  I  can 
to  heal  her,  and  now,  as  soon  as  I  begin  using 
her  colt,  she  gets  sore.  I  have  never  had  any 
other  horse  that  would  gall,  except  these  two, 
mother  and  colt.  Sou-,  is  it  in  the  blood, 
handed  down,  or  will  the  colt  come  around  all 
right  when  she  gets  more  age?  Also,  what 
will  prevent  hair  coming  in  white?  " 

Answer  :— Keep  the  skin  of  the  animal  peS 
fectly  clean,  see- to  it  that  the  collar  and  aM 
other  parts  of  the  harness  fit  well  in  every? 
respeGt,  and  are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  espe- 
cially where  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
animal.  If  the  animals,  as  you  say,  hafH 
naturally  a  very  tender  skin,  it  may  be  advisee 
able  to  wash  the  parts  that  are  apt  to  becoraBJ 
sore,  twice  a  day  with  a  decoction  of  oak  baripj 
or  with  a  solution  of  tannic  acid.  These  wasM 
ings,  however,  must  be  begun  in  the  spring.^J 
least  three  weeks  before  the  animals  are  pu^ 
to  work.  It  is  also  very  essential  to  mana^ 
so  that  such  an  animal  becomes  gradual 
accustomed  to  the  pressure  and  friction  of  tl 
collar;  hence,  when  hitched  up  the  first  time,, 
it  should  only  be  for  light  work  of  short  dura- 
tion. Gradually,  but  gradually  only,  the  work 
aud  the  time  in  harness  may  be  increased,  srf 
that  the  skin  may  have  time  to  becom<| 
callotis. 


IMPERIAL 


P.  &  P.  Stamp  with  name  |0  c!s 


C  LU  B  or  |  4  postpaid  for  $  I  bill, 
■ks  Linen,  Cards,  Papers,  Everything. 
XewAsents  make  BIG  Money.Tenms  Free.  1 
THULMAH  MFG.  CO..  ^o.  4*9' Bait.  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wire  Splicer  and  Staple  Puller. 


R  fietxi  and  Handy  Tool  for  the  Fa™. 
Jio  man  mho  has  'Wive  Fenees  ean 
afford  to  be  tuitnout  it. 

With  the  Wire  Splicer  two  pieces  of  wire  can 
be  spliced  as  neatly  and  strongly  as  it  is  done 
at  the  factory,  one  wire  being  wrapped  tightly 
around  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  Thisis.- 
the  only  tool  of  the  kind  on  the  market. 

In  combination  with  the  Wire  Splicer  is 
Staple  Puller.   Every  one  knows  how  hard  it 
is  to  get  the  staples  out  of  a  fence  post.  WitjH 
this  little  tool  and  a  hammer  they  can  be  takejH 
out  as  fast  as  the  puller  can  be  placed  in  posi- 
tion.  The  same  tool  also  has  a  claw  for  draw- 
ing light  nails  or  tacks,  a  hammer  head  for  • 
driving  tacks,  and  the  handle  is  in  shape  to  use  . 
for  a  light  wrench  ;  the  hook  is  very  useful  fot 
handling  barbed  wire  and  protecting  the  hands 
from  iujurv.    Thus  there  is  combined  in  this 
one  tool  half  a  dozen  that  would  cost  sepa- 
rately one  or  two  dollars.   The  only  trouble 
with'the  little  implement  is  that  it  is  so  handy 
that  every  one  in  the  family  that  gets  hold  of 
it  will  want  to  keep  it.  Directions  for  use  go 
with  each  tool. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  one  new  yearly  su 
scriber  at  50  cents. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription 
this  paper,  65  cents. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  25  cents.   Postage  pai 
bv  us  in  each  case.  Address 

FARM  AXD  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Needle-Threading  Thimble 
and  Thread  Cutter. 

Mailed  Free  to  Any  One  Sending  50  Cents  for 
One  Year's  Subscription  to  This  Paper. 

GEEAT  NOVELTY.      Prem.  f(o.  191 

A  practical  and  reli- 
able device  for  thread-, 
ing  needles.  A  most 
useful  article  for  woman's  | 
use.  and  no  lady's  work- 
basket  should  be  without  it.  , 
With  a  few  minutes  practice 
you  can  thread  ordinary 
coarse  or  flue  needles  of  any 
make.  Its  superiority  over 
the  old  commou  tbiuible  is 
that  it  enables  a  lady  to  thread  her  needles  with  tlrfl 
greatest  ease  aud  rapidity,  while  as  a  sewing  thimblej 
it  is  equally  as  good.  The  thimbles  are  highly  polish^ 
ed,  silver  plated,  and  resemble  coin  silver.  Th^ 
threader  is  the  most  perfect  ever  produced. 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  one  NEW  yearly  sub-] 
scriber  to  this  paper,  at  5u  cents,  in  which  case  tUq 
new  subscriber  is  not  entitled  to  any  premium. 

Special  Price  for  30  Days*  including  one  year] 
subscription  to  this  paper.  .Vi  cents. 

We  oiler  it  for  sale  for  15  cents.  Postag 
paid  by  us  in  each  case.  - 

FARX  AXD  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


PREMIUM  OFFERS ! 

TO  OIR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  are  the  publishers  of  one  of  the  most! 
j  popular  monthfy  papers  in  the  United  States.  t 
i  ana  have  over  100.0UO  subscribers  already.  We  t 
f  want  to  make  it  half  a  million  before  January  , 
next.    We  will  send  it  six  months  on  trial « 
for  only  25  cents,    lnorderto  introduce  j 
our  popular  paper  into  new  homes  ( 
we  make  this  m  aud  offer.    The  person  t 
telling  us  the  place  in  trie  Bible  "here  the* 
word  Earl  tl  is  first  found,  (book,  chapter! 
and  verse)  before  October  1st*  wiJi  receive* 
a  plauo  box,  top  buccy,  valued  at* 
$1  5«>.   Should  there  be  more  than  one  cor- 1 
rect  answer,  each  of  the  next  five  persons  will  * 
receivea  beautiful  parlor  orpn  u  valued  i 
)  at  SIOO.  The  next  ten  persons  will  each  * 
receive  a  beautiful  familv  eewlnc  ma-  < 
chine  valued  at  $65  each.    The  next  five* 

fersons  w  ill  receive  a  handsome  pi  ash  pa  r- 
or set  complete,  valued  at  S5().  The' 
next  five  persons  will  each  receive  a  complete  * 
j  chamber  set,  latest  style,  handsome  oak.  rained  at  840  per  set.  The-next  ten  persons  will  each* 
I  receive  a  handsome  dress  pattern  of  silk  valued  at  835.  The  next  oO  persons  will  each  receive  a  lovely  » 
i  crystal  si  ass  lemonade  set.  The  next  100  persona  will  each  receive  a  handsome  balr- ! 
1  round  solid  cold  weddincr  rinsr  valued  at  $1.65  each.  With  your  answ  er  enclose  35  * 
cents,  (silver  if  you  can,  or  stamps),  for  which  we  will  enter  i  our  name  on  our  books,  and  forward  * 
you  unr  handsome  paper  each  month,  for  six  months.  This  offer  Is  made  to  advertise* 
.  our  paper  and  seenre  new  subscribers.  Remember  you  pay  nmlun;  for  the  premiums:* 
!  •liose  we  giveaway.  The  35  cents  that  you  send,  is  to  pay  for  slxmonths  subscription  to  our* 
,  paper.  WejrunVantee  absolute  satisfaction,  or  win  refund  your  money.  A  list  of  the  pcr-J 
J  tons  receiving  the  above  premiums,  will  be  published  in  our  November  paper.    When  you  write  as.  Bay  ymi  * 

! « CerSm.»SK  O.C.H.  Publishing  Co.  P.O.  Box  3379  N  Y  j 
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A  RECIPE. 

Take  a  little  dash  of  water  cold, 
And  a  little  leaven  of  prayer, 

And  a  little  bit  of  morning  gold, 
Dissolved  in  the  morning  air. 

Add  to  your  meal  some  merriment, 
And  a  thought  for  icitlr  and  kin, 

Arid  then,  as  a  prime  ingredient, 
Aplenty  of  work  thrown  in. 

But  spice  it  all  with  the  essence  of  love, 

And  a  little  whiff  of  play. 
Let  a  wise,  old  book  and  a  glauce  above 

Complete  the  well-made  day. 


Cosmolene  is  but  another  name  for  vaseline. 

The  ancients  dreaded  death;  the  Christian 
only  fears  dying. 

a  The  more  honesty  a  man  has,  the  less  he 
raffects  the  air  of  a  saint.— Lavatcr. 

In  making  solution  for  plants,  first  make  a 
paste  with  the  Paris  green,  then  put  it  in 
water. 

Human  things  must  be  known  to  be  loved; 
divine  things  must  be  loved  to  be  known.— 
Pascal. 

English  shepherds  find  cut  cabbage  prefer- 
able to  beets  or  turnips  for  sheep.  Lambs  in 
early  winter  are  especially  fond  of  it. 

It  is  with  flowers  as  with  moral  qualities  ; 
the  bright  are  sometimes  poisonous  ;  but,  I  be- 
lieve, never  the  sweet.— Guesses  at  Truth. 

He  who  gives  pleasure  meets  with  it ;  kind- 
ness is  the  bond  of  friendship,  and  the  hook 
of  love  ;  he  who  sows  not,  reaps  not.— Basile. 

Among  the  singular  differences  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  face,  a  German  professor  notes 
that  the  right  ear  is  almost  invariably  higher 
than  the  left. 

Give  your  farm  credit  for  furnishing  you  a 
home  rent  free  and  for  a  thousand  and  one 
necessaries  and  luxuries  which  you  would 
have  to  pay  cash  for  in  the  city. 

"What  a  wonderful  age  of  invention  iris!" 
said  Mrs.  Peterson;  "I  see  they  are  now  mak- 
ing wire  cloth,  and  I '11  have  some  this  very 
sweek  to  put  a  seat  in  Johnny's  every-day 
trousers."— Merchant  Traveler. 

Man  enters  newspaper  office.  Editor  looks 
up  in  alarm.  "My  dear  sir,"  says  the  visitor, 
"I  have  a  bench  warrant  for  your  arrest." 
Editor— "Thank  God,  it's  no  worse.  I  thought 
you  had  a  poem."  Man  leaves  the  office  with 
the  prisoner  in  mood  profane. 

The  United  States  of  Brazil  are  more  than 
half  the  size  of  Europe,  and  possess  enormous 
capabilities  of  development.  The  total  area 
of  the  country  is  nearly  3,250,000  square  miles, 
^and  it  borders  on  every  state  in  South  Amer- 
ica except  Chili.  In  1879  the  population  was 
only  10,000,000;  but  it  has  been  increased  since 
by  immigration. 


THE  BOX  ON  THE  PLATFORM. 

At  a  dinner  station  where  .we  stopped  one 
day  on  a  certain  Tennessee  railroad,  says  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Sun,  almost  the  first 
sight  winch  greeted  the  eyes  of  those  who  got 
off  was  a  rough-  burial  box  on  the  platform, 
and  seated  near  it  was  an  old,  black  woman 
with  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  When 
kindly  Tisked  the  cause  of  her  sorrow,  she 
pointed  to  the  box  and  replied  : 

"De  ole  man's  in  dar. 

"Your  husband?" 

"Yes;  died  two  days  ago,  back  yere  in  de 
kentry." 

"And  what  are  you  doing  with  the  bod3' 
here?" 

"I  wants  to  bury  it  up  at  Charlestown,  but  I 
han't  got  money  'nuff  to  take  it  on  de  rail- 
road." 

"What  nonsense!"  exclaimed  a  man,  as  he 
came  forward.  "What's  the  difference  where 
a  nigger  is  buried?  They  want  her  to  bury  it 
here,  but  she  won't.  She's  determined  to  take 
it  to  Charlestown." 

"For  what  reason  ?"  asked  the  passenger 
who  had  put  all  the  previous  questions. 

" 'Kase,  sah,  all  de  fo'  chill'n  is  buried  up 
dar',  an' his  mudder  an' sister,  an' de  poo' ole 
man  will  be  lonesome  down  yere." 

"What  bosh  !  "  growled  the  kicker. 

"Look  here!"  whispered  the  other,  as  he 
went  over  to  him,  "I'd  rather  be  a  nigger  with 
her  soul  than  be  a  white  man  with  yours  ! 
She's  right.  Let  the  family  dead  sleep  to- 
gether." 

He  entered  the  express  office,  paid  for  the 
shipment  of  the  body,  bought  the  widow  a 
ticket  to  Charlestown,  and  then  dropped  a  §10 
gold  piece  in  her  hand  and  said  : 

"Give  him  a  decent  funeral,  mammy,  and 
this  will  put  up  a  headboard  to  mark  the 
grave." 

"May  the  good  Lawd  bless  you  for  !" 

But  he  hurried  in  to  snatch  a  bit  to  eat. 
While  he  was  gone  I  made  inquiries  as  to  his 
identity,  and  finally  found  a  man  who  replied: 

"Why,  that's  Col.  Blank,  of  Alabama.  He 
owned  over  three  hundred  Negroes  when  the 
war  broke  out." 


WIFE-BEATERS  IN  THE  CITY. 

A  detective  at  apolice  station  said  :  "It  is  not 
often  that  you  hear  of  a  man  in  the  country 
beating  his  wife.  That  pastime  seems  to  be 
reserved  for  city  men.  The  public  doesn't 
know  one  third  of  what  is  going  on  in  this 
line.  We  don't  give  all  of  the  complaints 
away.  Of  course,  the  harder  cases  get  into  the 
police  courts,  and  the  reporters  air  them  ;  but 
there  are  so  many  cases  which  are  hushed  up 
only  to  break  out  again.  There  are  women 
who  occupy  good  social  positions  whose  hus- 
bands, from  some  cause  or  other,  become 
brutal  and  beat  them  like  slaves.  The  woman 
doesn't  make  any  complaint  herself,  for  she  is 
ashamed  to.  But  some  of  her  friends  stand  it 
as  long  as  they  can,  and  then  come  down  here 
and  report.  An  officer  is  detailed  to  go  and 
see  the  family.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  these 
women,  who  are  black  and  blue,  appeal  for  the 
brutes  who  made  them  so,  and  the  man  plays 
the  baby  and  begs.  Any  man  who  will  whip  a 
woman  is  a  coward,  and  as  soon  as  he  sees  an 
officer  he  weakens.  The  best  remedy,  in  my 
opinion,  for  wife-beating  is  the  whipping-post. 
But  you  would  open  your  eyes  if  I  told  you 
some  of  the  names  we  have  on  our  books  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  this  pastime." 


A  $45,1  Sewing  Machine  for  $14 


Including  One  Year's  Subscription  to  This  Paper. 


BEST 

BARGAIN 

Ever  Offered 

IN 

Sewing  Machines 


MONEY 
SAVED 

IS 

MONEY 
EARNED 


SLIPS  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

The  list  of  words,  phrases  and  expressions 
to  be  avoided  by  the  young  ladies  of  Wellesley 
college,  includes  the  following : 

"I  guess  so"  for  I  suppose  so  or  I  think  so. 

"Fix  things"  for  arrange  things  or  prepare 
things. 

The  use  of  "ride"  and  "drive"  interchange- 
ably. 

"Real  good,"  or  "real  nice,"  for  very  good  or 
really  nice. 

"I  have  studied  some"  for  studied  somewhat, 
or  "I  have  not  studied  any"  for  not  studied  at 
all. 

"Not  as  I  know"  for  not  that  I  know. 
"Try  an  experiment"  for  make  an  experi- 
ment. 

"Had  rather"-€or  would  rather,  and  "had 
better"  for  would  better. 

"Right  away"  for  immediately  or  now. 

"Well  posted"  for  well  informed. 

"Try  aud  do"  for  try  to  do  and  "try  and  go" 
for  try  to  go. 

"It  looks  good  enough"  for  it  looks  well 
enough,  or  "does  it  look  good  enough"  fordoes 
it  look  well  enough. 

"Somebody  else's"  for  somebody's  else. 


MEN  ARE  VAIN,  TOO. 

"Talk  about  the  vanity  of  women,"  said  the 
photographer,  "you  ought  to  work  in  a  gallery 
and  note  the  vanity  of  men.  Women  are  no- 
where in  comparsion." 

"Indeed." 

"Why,  a  woman  will  come  here  to  have  her 
picture  taken— that's  the  way  they  put  it  — 
and,  outside  of  a  good  deal  of  chattering,  she's 
as  easy  to  handle  as  a  marble  statue;  but  a 
man— well,  he's  different.  The  homlier  he  is 
the  handsomer  he  thinks  himself,  and  the 
way  he  will  kick  about  position,  and  light, 
and  shade  is  enough  to  make  a  man  give  up 
the  business  and  drive  a  horse-car." 

"Are  they  all  alike?" 

"Pretty  nearly.  There  isn't  much  of  a  much- 
ness between  them.  I'd  sooner  take  iTwhole 
invoice  of  babies  any  time  than  one  man  who 
thinks  himself  pretty  and  even  admires  the 
wart  on  his  nose."— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

Never  be  late  at  meal  hours. 

Never  interrupt  any  conversation,  but  wait 
patiently  your  turn  to  speak. 

Never  sit  down  at  the  table  or  in  the  parlor 
with  dirty  hands  or  tumbled  hair. 

Never  reserve  your  good  manners  for  com- 
pany, but  be  equally  polite  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Never  call  to  persons  upstairs  or  in  the  next 
room  ;  if  you  wish  to  speak  to  them,  go  quietly 
where  they  are. 

When  you  are  told  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  thing, 
by  either  parent,  never  ask  why  you  should  or 
should  not  do  it.  _  

THE  CLOVE  CURE. 

She  was  talking  confidentially  to  her  bosom 
friend. 

"Now  that  we  are  married,"  she  said,  "John 
has  stopped  drinking  entirely.  I  have  not  de- 
tected the  odor  of  liquor  about  him  since  our 
wedding  day." 

"Was  it  difficult  for  him  to  stop?"  inquired 
the  bosom  friend. 

"Oh,  no:  not  at  all.  He  just  eats  cloves. 
He  says  that  is  a  certain  cure." 


Including  One  Year's  Subscription  to  This  Paper. 


For  several  years  our  readers  have  exclusively  enjoyed  the  special  privilege  of  obtaining 
good  Sewing  Machines  at  the  low  prices  named.  The  success  that  has  followed  these  machines, 
and  the  great  satisfaction  they  give  to  purchasers,  warrants  us  in  saying  that  the  Chicago 

SIHGEH  SEWING  JVIACHINE 

I  Is  the  best  machine  in  the  world  for  the  money.  We  desire  to  please  our  readers  and  to  save 
I  them  all  the  money  possible,  and  in  these  machines  give  them  all  of  the  middlemen's  profits. 

This  machine  is  made  after  the  latest  models  of  the  Singer  machines,  and  is  a  perfect  fac-si mile 
in  shape,  ornamentation  and  appearance.   All  the  parts  are  made  to  gauge  exactly  the  sarno 
as  the  Singer,  and  are  constructed  of  precisely  the  same  materials. 
The  utmost  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  metals  used,  and  only  the  very  best  quality 
;  is  purchased.   Each  machine  is  thoroughly  well  made  and  is  fitted  with  the  utmost  nicety  and 
'  exactness,  and  no  machine  is  permitted  by  the  inspector  to  go  out  of  the  shops  until  it  has  been 
t  fully  tested  and  proved  to  do  perfect  work,  and  run  light  and  without  noise. 

The  Chicago  Singer  Machine  has  a  very  important  improvement  in  &  Loose  Balance  Wheel, 
so  constructed  as  to  permit  winding  bobbins  without  removing  the  work  from  the  machine. 
I  The  Loose  Balance  Wheel  is  actuated  by  a  solid  bolt  passing  through  a  collar  securely  pinned 
to  the  shaft  outside  of  the  balance  wheel,  which  bolt  is  firmly  held  to  position  by  a  strong 
I  spiral  spring.  When  a  bobbin  is  to  be  wound,  the  bolt  is  pulled  out  far  enough  to  release  the 
balance  wheel,  and  turned  slightly  to  the  right  or  left,  where  it  is  held  by  a  stop-pin  until  the 
bobbin  is  filled.  Where  the  machine  is  liable  to  be  meddled  with  by  children,  the  bolt  can  be 
left  out  of  the  wheel  when  not  in  use,  so  that  the  machine  cannot  be  operated  by  the  treadle. 

The  thread  eyelet  and  the  needle  clamp  are  made  self-threading,  which  is  a  very  great, 
convenience. 

Eaeh  JVlaehine,  of  Whatever  Style,  is  Furnished  mith  the  Follouiing  Attachments: 


SUNDAY  SLEEPINESS. 

"Your  husband  appeared  very  dull  and 
sleepy  in  church  last  Sunday." 

"Yes,  he'd  had  a  very  exciting  and  wakeful 
afternoon  and  evening  the  day  before." 

"Where  was  he  ?" 

"At  a  base-ball  match." 


A  WOMAN  OF  RESOURCES. 

Poet  (in  despair)— "Wife;  the  wolf  is  at  the 
door.   What  shall  we  do?" 

Poet's  wife— "Go  up  on  the  second  floor,  lasso 
him  with  the  clothes-line  and  we'll  cook  him." 
— Life. 


FOOT  HEMMER. 
FOOT  RUFFLEE. 
TUCKER. 

PACKAGE  OF  NEEDLES. 
CHECK  SPRING. 
THROAT  PLATE. 


SCREW-DRIVER. 
GAUGE. 

GAUGE  SCREW. 
OIL-CAN,  filled  with  Oil. 
INSTRUCTION  BOOK. 


6  HEMMERS,  all  different 

widths. 
-1  WRENCH. 
I  THREAD  CUTTER. 
1  BINDER.. 
5  BOBBINS. 

The  driving  wheel  on  this  machine  is  admitted  to  be  the  simplest,  easiest  running  and  most  convenient  of 
any.  The  machine  is  self-threading,  has  the  very  best  tension  and  thread  liberator,  is  made  of  the  best  ma- 
terial, with  the  wearing  parts  hardened,  and  is  finished  in  a  superior  style.  It  lias  veneered  walnnt 
cover,  drop-leaf  table,  4  end  drawers  and  center  swing'  drawer. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  WARRANT  EVERY  MACHINE  FOR  FIVE  YEARS 


_—  _     Premium  No.  120  is  the  low-arm  Chicago  Singer  Sewing  Machine,  and  is 

t  ftT*  Sra  I  4-  offered,  together  with  this  paper  one  year,  for  only  S14.  Or,  it  is  given  free 
a  <4*.n.^tt;«  as  a  prelum  for  60  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper;  or  for  30  yearly  sub- 

scribers and  S7  additional. 

Machine,  aud  is 


For  $17, 


Premium  No.  186  is  the  high-arm  Chicago  Singer  Sewing 
offered,  together  with  this  paper  one  year,  for  only  tfl7. 

Both  of  the  above  machines  are  alike  in  all  particulars,  and  each  have  the  same  attach- 
ments, except  that  No.  486  has  a  high  arm,  while  No.  120  has  a  low  arm.  In  most  families  the 
low-arm  machine  will  do  as  well  as  the  other;  but  those  who  do  a  good  deal  of  dressmaking, 
and  sewing  of  large  garments,  will  find  it  most  convenient  to  have  the  additional  space  afford- 
ed by  the  high  arm. 

The  machine  is  sent  by  freight,  receiver  to  pay  freight  charges,  which  will  be  light.  Give 
name  of  freight  station,  if  different  from  your  post-office  address. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


USE  THIS  HAY  LOADER. 


™3.  KEYSTONE 

HAY  LOADER 

Will  load  a  ton  of  hay  in  5  minutes.  Yon  will 
make  hay  easilv  and  quickly,  and  save  help. 
Often  pays  for  itself  in  one  season.   10,000  sold. 

Fully  guaranteed.  Loada  loose  small  grain  also. 

_  V  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  Sterling,  III. 

«■*--.-.-.  ^[Mention  this  paper.}  Branca  Houses  conveniently  located. 
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touted 


IN  A  GARDEN. 

efoke  I  made  my  garden,  oh,  I  was  a 
nappy  man ; 
sad  the  seed  store  catalogues  and 
joyfully  would  plan 
How  lots  of  luscious  vegetables  I  easily  could 
raise, 

And  figured  up  the  profits  that  they  say  a 
garden  pays. 


BEFORE 
I  read 
3c 


Of  patent  fertilizers,  fancy  garden  tools  and 
seeds, 

I  bought  about  as  many  as  a  western  farmer 
needs ; 

I  hired  men  that  wouldn't  work,  and,  rising 

with  the  lark, 
I  dug  till  time  for  business  and  finished  in  the 

dark. 

After  I  made  my  garden,  oh,  I  was  a  woful 
man ; 

The  chickens  scratched  my  pretty  beds,  the 

dogs  upon  them  ran  ; 
The  cats  pitched  battles  on  them  fought,  the 

cows  ate  all  the  corn, 
And  a  hog  that  tried  to  bite  me  always  rooted 

there  at  morn. 

Then  came  a  drouth  that  burned  to  dust  my 
garden  ;  then  a  flood 

And  pelting  hail  and  hurricane  turned  every- 
thing to  mud ; 

Then,  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  swarmed 
upon  me  flies  and  bugs, 

Inch-worms,  moles,  cut-worms,  locusts,  cater- 
pillars, crows  and  slugs. 

All  summer  long  I  wrestled,  while  my  per- 
spiration drops 

I  think  would  fill  the  barrels  I  had  ready  for 
my  crops ; 

And  though  I  wasn't  able  to  supply  one  din- 
ner's needs, 

I  took  the  prize  of  champion  for  raising 
famous  weeds. 

Before  I  made  my  garden,  oh,  I  was  a  happy 
man, 

But  afterward  my  trouble  and  experiences 
began. 

Now,  if  some  city  greenhorn  like  myself  would 

care  to  reap 
The  profits  of  a  garden,  I  will  sell  out  very 

cheap. 

— H.  C.  Dodge,  in  Detroit  Free  Press. 


KEEPING  MOSES  DOWN. 

he  colored  people  in  a  small 
town  in  Georgia  had  gath- 
ered at  their  church  to  hold 
funeral  services  over  the 
remains  of  a  woman  who 
had  died  a  couple  of  days 
before,  and  the  ceremonies 
were  about  to  begin  when 
,j        \i  7<fe)  the  bereaved  husband,  who 
■^y^Xj^^Yvvas  a  large,  corpulent  man, 
"fe)^ , /beckoned  to  one  of  the  men 
ayJ-S^  standing  in  the  vestibule  to 
)-22.£T^  follow  him  to  the  horse-shed  in 
the  rear  of  the  church.  TVhen 
they  had  arrived  there,  the  be- 
*  reaved  turned  on  him  with : 

•See  heah,  Moses,  I  wants  an 
understandin'  wid  yo'  befo'  dis 
funeral  goes  any  furder." 
"What  is  it,  Julius?"  asked  the  other. 
"Las'  week  when  we  buried  Henry  Carter's 
wife,  yo'  was  right  at  hand.  Yo'  crowded  yo'- 
self  up  to  de  front.  "When  de  weepin'  begun 
yo'  set  yo'self  to  work  an'  moaned  an'  took  on 
until  Henry  hadn't  no  show  'tall.  Some  of  de 
white  folks  reckoned  yo'  was  de  bereaved  yo'- 
self." 

"1  dun  couldn't  help  it,  Julius." 

"Yo'  couldn't?  "Well,  now,  let  me  give  yo'  a 
pinter.  Lucinda  was  my  wife  an'  nobody 
else's.  She  libed  wid  me  an'  died  wid  me  an' 
I'ze  got  to  foot  all  de  'spences.  Now  den,  when 
de  saduess  begins  I'ze  number  one  from  start 
to  finish.  I'ze  de  bereaved,  while  yo' is  only 
an  outsider  who  feels  sad  'cause  I'ze  left  all 
alone  in  dis  cold  world.  Yo'  has  got  to  keep 
shet.  If  you  go  to  takin'  on  like  yo'  did  last 
week,  I'ze  gwine  to  forget  my  great  loss  just 
long  'miff  to  turn  around  an'  giu  yo'  such  a 
lift  under  de  ear  dat  you'll  reckon  yon  is  de 
subjeck  of  de  funeral.  Doyo'  h'ar  me,  Moses?" 

'I  does." 

"Den  cum  along  and  reromeuiber  what  I'ze 
bin  sayin'.  Better  take  a  seat  in  de  back  row 
an'  hole  yo'self  down,  fur  at  de  werry  fust 
whoop  of  sorrow  I'ze  gwine  to  light  on  yo'  wid 
a  fo'ce  of  fo'teen  boss  power!" 


THE  NATIONAL  FAILING. 

Jackson.— "I'm  going  to  start  a  new  paper 
and  I  think  I'll  call  it  The  Umbrella." 
Merritt— "Why?" 

Jackson— "Because  everybody  who  sees  it 
will  take  it.!' 

Merritt— "Yes,  people  would  take  it,  but  they 
wouldn't  pay  for  it."— Portland  lies?  Shore. 


CONSUMPTION  SURELY  CURED. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  your  readers  that  I 
have  a  positive  remedy  for  Consumption.  By  its  timely 
use  thousands  of  hopeless  cases  have  been  permanently 
cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  two  bottles  of  my  remedy 
fbee  to  any  of  your  readers  who  have  consumption  if 
thev  will  send  iue  their  Express  and  P.  0.  Address. 
Resp'y  I.  A.  SLOCUM,  M.  C,  181  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND. 

It's  a  great  thing  to  be  ready  witted.  I  saw 
an  instance  of  it  the  other  day.  Over  at  the 
union  depot  in  Canal  street,  they  have  an  "in- 
formation bureau,"  and  a  neat  sign  over  the 
window  announces  the  fact.  It's  a  very  clever 
idea,  since  a  great  many  people  frequently 
want  to  know  something  about  the  town  or 
about  trains,  but  it  is  the  only  one  In  town, 
and  it  strikes  sophisticated  folks  as  very 
queer. 

I  saw  a  very  flip  young  fellow  look  at  the 
sign  the  other  day  and  smile.  Then  he  went 
up  to  the  window  and  I  knew  he  was  going  to 
try  to  be  funny  at  the  bureau  man's  expense. 
I  edged  up  carelessly  and  heard  him  ask  : 

"What  kind  you  got?" 

"Kind  of  what  ?"  asked  the  information 
man. 

"Kind  of  information,"  said  the  flip  young 
man. 

The  bureau  man  "tumbled"  in  a  second.  He 
saw  he  had  run  against  a  joker,  but  he  didn't 
show  it  in  his  manner.  He  just  said,  in  a  busi- 
ness-like tone  and  a  perfectly  straight  face: 

"All  kinds." 

"Does  it  come  with  or  without?" 

"Both  ways.    Which'Il  you  have  it  ?" 

"Got  any  cut  bias?" 

"Plenty,  and  stripes  down  the  side." 

"Is  it  red,  white  or  blue?" 

"It  is,  and  shot  with  stars;  also  fringed. 
How  much'll  you  have?" 

The  humorist  seemed  to  be  disappointed  in 
some  way,  for  he  mumbled  something  and 
sneaked  away,  looking  as  crushed  as  a  banana 
peel  under  a  two-hundred-pound  man's  boot. 
I  asked  the  man  at  the  window  if  he  had 
many  customers  of  this  kind.  He  laughed 
and  said  that  the  traveling  men  usualiyhad 
fun  with  him  when  they  had  time. 


HAD  ENOUGH  OF  FARMING. 

The  editor  of  the  Walla  Walla  (Oreg.)  Journal 
has  tried  farming  and  is  disgusted.  Hear  him  : 

"The  basest  fraud  on  earth  is  agriculture. 
The  deadliest  ignis  fatuus  that  ever  glittered 
to  beguile,  and  dazzled  to  betray,  is  agriculture. 
We  speak  with  feeling  on  this  subject,  and 
we've  been  glittered  and  beguiled  and  dazzled 
and  deceived  by  the  same  arch  deceiver.  She  i 
had  promised  us  bees  and  they  flew  away  | 
after  putting  a  head  on  us ;  promised  us  early 
potatoes,  and  the  drouth  has  withered  them,  j 
She  has  promised  us  cherries;  the  curculio 
has  stung  them,  they  contain  living  things 
uncomely  to  the  eye  and  unsavory  to  the 
taste.  She  has  promised  us  strawberries,  and 
the  young  chickens  have  devoured  them.  We 
were  in  the  sheep  business  and  a  hard  winter 
closed  down  on  us,  and  the  lambs  died  in  the 
shell.  So  wonder  that  Cain  killed  his  brother. 
He  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  The  wonder  is 
he  did  not  kill  his  father,  and  then  weep  be- 
cause he  did  not  have  a  grandfather  to  kill." 


WANTED  A  TOOTHPICK. 

"The  idea  of  sending  that  there  fellow  to 
college!  Just  look  at  his  style  !" 

"Why,  Reuben,  you  are  certainly  not  going 
to  find  fault  with  your  son's  manners  at  the 
first  real  meal  he  has  eaten  in  the  house  in 
four  years." 

"But,"  persisted  the  old  man,  "think  of  his 
studying  French  and  asking  for  a  toothpick 
before  the  dinner  was  half  over!" 

"Now,  Reuben." 

">"ow,  Reuben  nothing.  I  can't  stand  and  I 
won't  stand  such  airs.  The  notion  of  a  boy  of 
mine  wantin'  a  toothpick,  and  him  with  a 
fork  in  his  hand  all  the  time."— Philadelphia 

Times. 

ONE  WAY. 

"I  say,  Sparkins!  did  you  see  in  the  paper 
to-day  that  the  captain  of  the  schooner  Emma 
is  to  receive  a  medal  for  his  heroic  conduct  in 
saving  five  lives  ?" 

"Well,  what  of  it?  I've  saved  hundreds  of 
lives  and  nobody  ever  gave  me  a  medal." 

"You?  Impossible!  How?  When?" 

"Why,  I  studied  for  a  physician  and  then 
refused  to  practice."— Judge. 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 

(THE  CREAT  ENCLISH  REMEDY.) 

Cure    BILIOUS  and 
Nervous  ILLS. 
25cts.  a  Box. 

OF    AT.T,  DRTJGH3-ISTS. 


I  SDIESIWrite  for  terms. S3  sample  corset  free  to  agents. 
*•   L.  SCHIELE  £  CO.,  386  Broadway,  SEffTOBK. 

Rubber  Stamps.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue 
"free  to  agents.  The  G. A  Harper  Mfg  Co, Cleveland, 0. 

I    A  nV     «  f*  ClITO  CLBAS  IK'  DAILY  1  ?::-.:-..-  ^- 

LAUI  HDEH  I  O  robber  coodj for  Ladi«itCkildr«a.  Swank "Vk*ori»" 
SSS^mSimSlS^mtj  Hrm.  L.  E.  Singleton.  Box68S.Cliicafo.lQ. 

I  OO  Q  P  R  A  P  Pictures  &  Agts  Card  Outfit  2c.&pres- 
I  Vl\ZOt,n.m*eIltfiee,  E.H.Pardee,FalrHaven,et 

FALSE  Mi(ST3CfBE  andlllustrated  Catalogue  only 


$5 


_   •  2.TC.Thnrber&Co.,BayShore,N.Y. 

►  HOTO  of  your  future  Huslsau  or  Wife  FREE  ! 

Send  Stomp  for  P««tog».    CLIMAX  Ctt.  CHICAGO.  ILL 

to  SS  a  day.  Samples  worth  S3.15  Tree. 
Lines  not  under  horses' feet.  Write  BREW- 
STER  SAFETY  REIH  HOLDER  CO.,  HOLLY,  MICHISAN. 

I  A  to  agents  to  introduce 

K  I  I  m  MX  T   the  %een  Washing 

lm*  I  Vm%  I  t  \  I  Machine.  For  full 
particulars  address  Buckeye  Churn  Co.,  Carey,  Ohio. 


BEST  Self  Inking  Pen&PeneU  stamp  any  nam*  on  in  RabberlOe.  clnb 
of  1 4  $t*  Formarfrfng  everything.  FranfellaPtg.  Co,NewIIaTen,tt, 

\7*i  00  ffl  t9R(l  00  A  MONTH  can  be  made 
iflOtm  IU  *iJU.~ working  for  us.  Persons  pre- 
ferred who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
timetothe  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities.  I 
B^F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  lutBMaiu  St.,  Kichmond.  Ta.  | 

bruaranieeslSOprotitsHUfcH  I  d 
In  four  weeks  or  no  pay,  to  travel  or 
work  at  home.  Ho  competition. 
A.  JARVIS  St.  CO. .Racine, WiS. 


FREE 

No  Money  Required 

this  cot  and  send  ft  with 
order,  and  we  will  send  taJa 
express  for  yocrr  ex- 
After  you  have 
It,  and  found  It 
a3  represented, 
ie  express  agent 
lb  and  it  Is 
yours,  otherwise 
yoa  psv  nothing 
-nd  it  will  be 
-e turned  at  oar 
expense.  This 
1 3  positively 
the  first  Stem 
Wind  Watch 
ever  offered 
on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  at 
this  price,  and 
we  warrant  it 
la  perfect  time 
keeper,  and 
will  refund  the 
money  if  it  is 
not  so.  It  b  the 
same  watch  adV 
vertised  by  others 
from  $7.50 
and  considered 
:  be  cheap.  Yoa 
these  watches 
cakes  at  3  times 
make  your  for- 


tune In  a  month*  Our  magnificent  $350.00  premium  sheet  sent  free 
with  each  watch,  and  a  handsome  14  Karat  Cold  plated  chain  and 
charm  free  to  those  sendine  cash  with  order. 

THE  H&PI  20FG.  A.ND  IMPORTING  CO., 
(InccrporateL)  191  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  HL 


■ 


MATRIMONIAL  Spiciest  Published. 

Contains  nearly  3QQ  advertisements  ofladies  &  gents 
.wanting  to  corresnond  for  fan  or  matrimony.  Sample 
'copy,  sealed,  10c"  HEART  A5D  HAND,  Chicago,  DL 

write  at  once  and 
Willing  &  Co.,  Clyde,  III. 


TJTT  T?C  A  sure  cure:  nohumbn 
riiaJUO  be  cured 


$50 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  In  lO 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
Dr.  J.  Stephens,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


As  Opfobtcnttt  SELDOM  OFFEBED. 
■Ed  sell  the  most  useful  Instrument  ever  ! 
invented.    Salary  or  commission  paid. 

A  Present  sent  to  all  applicants  i 
who  address  (with  stamp)  Nat'l 
Type  Weitee  Co.,  Boston, Mass. 


GANGER 


and  Tumors  CUBED  :  no  knife  : 
book  free.  Drs.  Gbatigxy  &  Bush, 
No.  163  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


CURED 


^\  RJ  A  (silver)  pays  for  yonr  address  in  the 
ybll  I  O^'Agksts  Diezctoey,"  which  goes 


in 

.  ■  whirling  all  over  the  United  States,  and  you  will  get  hun- 
|  ^0  dreds  of  samples,  areolars,  books,  newspapers,  magazines 
etc,  from  those  who  want  agents.  Ton  will  get  lots  or  good  read- 
ing free  and  will  be  WEI/L  PLEASED  with  the  small  inrest- 
ment.  fr/3  List  containing  name  sent  to  each  person  answering. 
T.  I>.  CAMPBELL,  B  74,  Boyleston,  Ind. 


OPIUM  ®  hWJWs 

At  home.  Nopain  or  nervous  shock.  Small  expense. 
The  I.F8T.IF, E.  EXELEY CO. , D wight.  In. 

■NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  t>7 

Peck's  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
 CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com- 
fortable. Successful  where  all  Remedies  fail.  Ills.  book<S  . 
proofs  free.  Address  F.  HISCOX,  858  Broadway,  Sew  York. 


DEAF' 


S45  SEWING  MACHINE  FOB  ft  | , 

Singer  Improred  High  Arm,  4  Drawers 

EitensionDropLeaf.FuU&ctAttachments.  Warranted 
by  the  manufacturers  fol  Cve  years.  Limited  Offer. 
Only  1,000  of  them  at  »t  each  You  pay  the  dollar  after 
you  receive  the  machine.  Send  name  and  address  to 

AM.  PUB,  CO.,  Jersey  City,  3f.  J. 

HIRES' 


25 1      HIRES'   IMPROVED  25c 

ROOT  BEER! 

laustnQ.  no  BoiinraoRerRAiNEKC 

THIS  PACKACE  MAKES  FIVE  GALLONS. 


ASTHMA-HAY  FEVER 

Cll  B  E  II  -  A  T  E I  A  L  "ACKAOi  CD  EC 
U  If  C  II  »  BY  BAIL  TO  SUFFERERS.  T  If  C  C 

Pr.  R.  SCHIFF.TIA\.  St-  Pan],  Minn 


WIVES 


Should  know  how  child  hearing  can 
be  effected  without  PAIN  or  DANGER 
and  cure  their  Ula.  Send  for  sealed 
Information.  A  wonderful  discover?. 
DR. J.  H.  DYE.  Buffalo,  N. Y. 


ROOT  BEER. 

The  most  APPBTTZTNG  and  WHOLESOME 

TEMPERANCE  DRINK  in  the  world. 
Delicious  and  Sparkling.  TRY  IT. 

Ask  your  Druggist  or  Grocer  for  It, 

C.  E.  HIRES,  PHILADELPHIA. 


AT*  FOLKS* 

Qiin^  *'jLnti-Corpulene  JPHls"  lrne  15 lbs.  % 
month.  Tnev  cause  do  sickness,  contain  no  poison  sod  nerer 
fall.  Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere  or  sent  bv  mail.  Paxtio 
Uars  (sealed)  4c.    flU.COX  SPECIFIC  CO.,  PklU^Pa. 

THEJNDIAM  HERB  ™£  ELECTRIC  PAD 

"All  Kidney  and  Liver  Ailments,  Blood 
Diseases,  Rheumatism,  Nervous  Debili- 
,  ty  and  Premature  Decline.  Saves  doc- 
tors' and  druggists'  bills.  Agents  make 

 I  $100  to  §300  a  month.  $3  sample  free. 

Address  ac  once,  EAST  INDIA  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


CURES 


RUPTURES  CURED 


my  Medical  Compound  and  ImproTed " 
Elastic  Supporter  Trass  in  from  30  to 
k90  days.  Reliable  references  given.  Send" 


ored 

n.  Send' 


stamp  for  circular,  and  eau  in  what  paper 
^you  $aw  my  advertisement.   Address  Capt. 
fcW.  A.  Co'Jiags,Smiti7ille.  Jefferson  Co.  NX 


ASTHMA      ALL  FAT  PEOPLE 


African  Explorers  on  the  Congo  river  have  dis- 
covered a  True  Specific  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Asthma  in  the  Wonderful  KOLA  Plant.  Imme- 
diate Belief  and  a  Sure  Cure  guaranteed. 

— >  ><>  PAT  I  NTII.  CUBED.  »~ 
It  \erer  Falls.  Office  for  Export  and  Wholesale 
trade,  1164  Broadway,  New  York.  For  Book  and 
FBEE  Trial  Case  of  The  KOLA  Compound 
mnin.Tti.  address  Central  Office,  KOLA 
Importing  Co.,  134  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Mention  this  paper. 


can  safely  Reduce  "Weight  and  Core  Corpulency 
permanently   by    taking    TEILENB  TABLETS 

(Regd.)  for  a  few  weeks.  They  are  small,  agreeable, 
harmless,  and  never  fail  to  IMPROVE  both  HEALTH 
and  FIGURE  without  Change  ef  Diet.  An  English 
Countess  writes  :— "  Yovx  Tritene  Tablets  act  admirably.  '— 
Send  Postal  Note  for  75  cents  to  THE  TBILENE 
CO.,  Sole  Proprietors,  834  Broadway,  New  Tork. 

Mention  this  paper  when  answering  advertisements 
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ItlYE  WEEK 


flake  $5  to  $10  a  Day  Selling 

the  floyal  Edition  of  the 
PEERltESS  flTLflS  of  the  WOflliD 


It  has  handsome  Leatherette  and  Flexible  Cloth  Bindings,  with  handsome  Gold 
Ornamental  Title  on  the  cover,  and  every  business  man  wants  it— every  family  ijs 
should  have  it — invaluable  alike  in  counting  room  and  the  household.  Maps  equal  << 
to  S10.00  Atlases.   The  letter  press  pages  give  a  concise  yet  intelligent  history  of  the  j  gt 
world.  Hear  the  testimony  of  two  or  three  persons  who  have  bought  it,  taken  at  ^£ 
random  from  thousands  received. 

"Would  not  takeS10.no  for  it,  if  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  another"— H.NiwMAN.Schodack.N.r. 
**It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  A  valuable  book  for  every  family."— Mrs.  K.  Brooks, Glouces- 
ter. Mass. 

"No  person  can  make  a  better  investment  for  ten  times  the  money"— J.  Ineichek,  Port  Clinton,  0. 


1 


TO  SUIT  THE  OCCASION. 

"Well,  my  dear,  are  you  quite  sure  that  the 
new  play  we  are  going  to  see  to-night  is  quite  i 
proper?" 

"Entirely  so,  my  darling;  but  why  do  you 

ask  ?" 

"Because  if  I  have  to  blush  much,  I  had  bet- 
ter wear  my  scarlet  corsage— it  would  make  a 
prettier  effect." 

TT/XTUTT?  STUDY.  Book-keeping,  Business 
XI  \71TJLJCjForniH,  rVnnian  ship.  Arithmetic.  Short- 
hand, etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL  Circulars  free. 

BRYANT  &  STBATTON'S  449  Main  St.  Buffalo  ~8-Y   '   ^^ji^iv^i^       «>lv-  •fiv^lv^li"  -fiv^ii-  •fiv'  Ifr  ^if  '/if       ->iv-^iv« <>fr  «fi f  '>ivTiW^iv';?iv';?i? 

SPECIAL  SALE 

OF  FINE 


It  sells  quickly.  It  does  its  own  talking.  Be  quick,  if  you  want  the  best  selling 
book  you  ever  handled.  We  will  send  one  copy  of  the  Atlas,  in  Stiff  Leatherette  or  A  S* 
Flexible  Cloth  Binding,  express  charges  or  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  SI,  with  ja 
descriptive  circulars,  terms  to  agents,  etc.   Address  A  J" 

MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIKKP ATKICK,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio.    I  ^ 


We  have  imported  expressly  for  our  summer 
I  trade  SOOO  l.VUGE   HlfcSCH  TtLES- 
COI'ES.    They    OPES  SS    I.ICHtiS  IV 
THltliE  Si:C  TIO.\S,  and  measure  CLOSED 
[  11  lAttlts,  They  are  nicely  brass  bound, 
with  brass  sateiy  cap  on  each  end  to  exclude  dust, 
etc.  The  lenses  are  very  l'O  IV  EBFCJL  ACH- 
ROMATIC CRVSTA1LS,  polished  by  Lemair 
&  Co.,  of  Paris.  With  Uua  nne  Telescope  objects 
— i  astonishlnirclearness.  Never  before  has  aTelescope  of  this  size  been  sold  for  less  than  from  So  00  to  SS.  00,  Every  sojourner  in  the. 
£TrKrn    » h i-» Knrts^£Su,iS?rtJ.u,iy  on»  Of  these  instruments  and  no  former  should  be  without  one.  8EXT  BV  MALL  OR  EXPRESS.  SAFELY 

til  i ^-n  h>aP  n»VDnr^°AS2.*i1I.S.V00A  WK  RAVE  THEM  IV  STOCK  AVD  THERE  WILL  BE  .VO  BEUV.^lOlR  ORDER  WILL  BE 
mi  - r    we  w  i  ii»  i         RJE£^,,,.E«,,I»  Jl',lr^^£'a,al"<:T,e  nf  Watches.  Te lescorws.  Field  Glasses,  etc ,  sent  with  each  order.   Thlsia  a  prand  offer  and  you  should  no6 


miles  away  are  brought  close  to  view  with  i 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Sent  free,  ou  application,  to  residents  of  the 
state  in  which  the  station  is  located.  Address 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

California.— (Berkeley)  Bulletin  No.  86, 
May,  1890.  Preservative  fluids  for  fresh  fruits. 
The  sulphuring  of  dried  fruits. 

Canada.  -  (Agricultural  College,  Guelph) 
Bulletin  No.  48,  May,  1890.   Butter  making. 

Canada.— (Experimental  Farms,  Ottawa) 
Annual  report  for  1889. 

Iowa.— (Ames)  Bulletin  No.  9,  May,  1890.  1. 
Comparative  value  of  fodder  plants.  2.  Iowa 
station  milk  test— a  correction.  3.  The  "rela- 
tive value  plan"  at  creameries.  4.  The  plum 
curculio  and  the  plum  gouger. 

Massachusetts.— (State  Station,  Amherst) 
May,  1890.   Analysis  of  fertilizers. 

Ohio— (Columbus)  Vol.  3,  No.  3,  March,  1890. 
Experiments  with  corn  and  oats.  Actinomy- 
cosis, or  "big  jaw,"  of  cattle.  Vol.  3,  No.  4, 
April,  1890.  Spraying  to  prevent  insect  injury. 
Bark-lice  of  the  apple  and  pear.  The  Buffalo 
tree-hopper.  Insects  affecting  corn.  The  os 
warble-fly,  or  bot-fly.  Fungus  diseases  of 
plants  and  remedies.  Directions  for  collect- 
ing, preserving  and  studying  plants. 

Virginia.  —  (Blacksburg)  Bulletin  No.  5, 
March,  1890.  1.  Composition  of  feeding-stuffs. 
2.  Analyses  of  some  feeding-stuffs.  Bulletin 
No.  6,  March,  1890.  Variety  tests  with  pota- 
toes. 

United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.—(Washington)  Treatment  of  plant  dis- 
eases. 
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Beecham's  Pills  cure  bilious  and  nervous 
ills. 


We  defy  Competition!  To  Introduce 
OUT  own  goods  In  every  County  and 
secure  agents  everywhere  we  make  this 
special  off er.  Cut  this  out  and  send  to 
us  with  fifty  one-cent  postage  stamps  as 
a  guarantee  that  watch  is  ordered  la 
good  faith  which  will  cover  us  from 
loss  for  express  charges  and  we  will 
send  the  watch  to  you  C.O.D., sub- 
ject to  examination.  If  found 
perfectly  satisfactory  and  ex- 
actly as  represented,  you  can 
pay  the  balance  $3.35  and 
Tieep  the  watch,  otherwise 
yon  do  not  pay  one  cent. 
The  cases  are  made  of  a 
plate  of  fine  14k  gold  over 
the  finest  quality  of  gennaa 
silver,  making  a  case  com- 
posed of  nothing  but  fine 
gold  covering  finest  quality 
of  german  sliver.  With 
]  german  silver  on  the  Inside 
|  and  14k  gold  on  the  outside, 
;we  warrant  the  cases  to  be 
1  equal  in  appearance  to  a  $50 
I  solid  14k  gold  watch.  They 
if]  are  openface,smootht>asinef 
|  finished  to  a  dazzling  bright- 
'/  nesSj  dust  and  damp  proof 
'  and  warranted  to  wear  a  life 
time.  Different  from  the 
'  cheap  brass  watches  offered, 
'  the  case  contains  nothing  but 
J  gold  and  the  finest  quality  of 
'  german  silver  and  in  fact  it  is  la 
'every  way, except  intrinsic  value, 
equal  to  a  $50  ^solid  gold  watch. 
'The  movement  ia  a  fine  8—1  plate 
-tyle,  finely  jeweled  polished  pinion,  oil 
tempered  main  spring  which  does  not  break 
end  all  the  latest  improvements.  A  guarantee  goes  with  each  watch 
fully  warranting  the  watch  to  be  exactly  as  represented  and  a 
throughly  reliable  time  beeper.  Order  at  once  or  our  price  will  be 
advanced.   This  offer  is  good  for  60  days  to  those  who  will  endeavor 

to  make  sales,  otherwise  we  charge  $15.00.    

WM.  WILLIAMS,  l-l  HaLSTED  STREET,  CHICAGO. 
Mention  this  paper. 


The  Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World 

And  This  Paper  One  Year, 

FREE 


^OUR  LATEST.^ 

Premium  No.  488. 

250  Page  Book  of 

STRJlIiEY  IJl  AFRIGfl, 

And  this  Papep  One  Year, 

ONLY  75  CENTS. 


AIL  classes  of  people  are  interested  in  the 
wonderful  history  and  travels  of  Stanley,  the 
greatest  of  living  explorers.  Aud  just  now 
the  eyes  of  the  world  are  looking  toward 
Africa,  the  dark  continent,  which  is  rapidly 
opening  up  to  the  civilization  that  is  soon  to 
conquer  it,  while  interest  is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  the  European  nations  are  already 
engaged  in  a  great  struggle  for  supremacy  in 
control  of  its  fertile  lands. 

STAXLEY,  AND  HIS  BELIEF  OF 
EMFN  PASHA,  is  the  title  of  this  popular 
book,  which,  besides  giving  a  history  of  Stan- 
ley's latest  expedition  in  relieving  Brain 
Pasha,  also  gives  an  account  of  bis  former 
successful  effort  in  finding  Dr.  Livingstone; 
a  graphic  description  of  the  country  and  its 
tribes;  a  history  of  the  Soudan  ;  the  blighting 
slave  trade  ;  a  history  of  Emln  Pasha  and  li is 
government;  also  interesting  information 
concerning  the  Mahdists.  The  book  is  well 
printed,  from  large  type,  and  contains 

20  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  one  new  yearly  sub- 
scriber to  tli is  paper,  at  50  cents. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to 
this  paper,  75  cents. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  35  cents.  Postage j>aid 
by  us  in  each  ease.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. , 


ONLY  $1. 


A  VALUABLE  COOK  BOOK  OF  256  PAGES  FREE  TO  ANY 
ONE  ACCEPTING  THIS  OFFER  WITHIN  30  DAYS. 


FREE 


Premium  No.  831. 


Size,  Open,  14  by  22  Inches ;  Closed,  14  by  11  Inches. 


The  "PEERLESS"  is  the  Best  Atlas  in 
the  World  for  the  Price. 

All  the  Maps  are  Handsomely  Colored,  most 

of  them  in  6  Colors. 
Larger  and  Better  Maps  of  the  Pi  ineipal  States 

than  Atlases  costing  $10. OO. 
Colored  County  Maps  of  all  the  States  and 

Territories. 

All  Countries  on  the  Face  of  the  Earth  are 
Shown. 

The  Latest  Railroad  Maps. 

Rivers  and  Lakes  are  Accurately  Located. 

All  the  Large  Cities  of  the  World  are  Shown 

on  the  Maps. 
The  Important  Towns  and  Most  of  the  Villages 

of  the  United  States  are  Given  on  the  Maps. 

With  the  Peerless  Atlas  yon  can  Keep  Abreast  of  the  Times. 
It  Gives  a  Classified  List  of  all  Nations  of  the  Earth,  with 

Form  of  Government,  Geographical  Location,  Size  and 

Population. 

Population  of  Each  State  of  the  Union  for  the  Past  50  Years. 

Population  and  County-Seat  of  Each  County. 

A  Condensed  History  of  Each  State  in  the  Union. 

Number  of  Miles  of  Railroad  in  Each  State. 

The  Peculiarities  of  Soil  and  Climate,  together  with  the  Chief 
Prodnctions,Principal  Industries  and  Wealth  of  Each  State. 

The  Educational  and  Religions  Interests  of  Each  State. 

The  Popular  and  Electoral  Votes  for  President  in  1880,  1884 
and  1888,  by  States. 

The  Agricultural  Productions  of  the  United  States. 

The  Mineral  Products  of  the  United  States. 

The  Homestead  Laws  and  Civil  Service  Rules. 

And  Mnch  Other  Information  that  Should  be  in  Every  Home, 
Store,  Office  and  Counting-Room. 


»*.  ~~    ~  ,  ,   ^  

SHOULD  BE  Ifl  TJ1E  flflfl&S  Of  EtfEl?Y       WM&  BOY  fljlD  Gllft  Ifl  iPElyCiL 

REMEMBER,  the  Peerless  Atlas  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  postpaid,  for  only  §1,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this 
naner  •  and  any  person  accepting  this  offer  within  30  days  from  date  of  this  paper,  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  our  "Housekeepers' 
New  Cook  Book''  free.  It  is  the  most  popular  cook  book  ever  published.  Over  300,000  copies  have  been  issued.  To  get  this  cook 
book  free,  when  accepting  the  above  offer  you  must  state  that  you  xoant  Premium  No.  803. 

Or  the  Atlas  will  be  mailed  FREE  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending  3  new  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper,  at  50  cents  each. 

No  commissions  or  premiums  allowed  club  raisers  when  subscribers  accept  any  of  these  special  offers.  These  liberal  offers  are 
limited  to  30  days  from  date  of  this  paper,  so  accept  at  once.  -   .  , 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  this  paper,  you  can  have  your  subscription  advanced  one  year  from  present  date  on  yellow 

label  by  accepting  the  above  offer.  .  _  _    .     „  , ,  . 

y      v    s  Address  aii  letters  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


More  than  100,000  Homes  Made 

In  the  possession  of  oar  flafidsome  Oleogpaph  eopy  of  Mankaesy's 
Grand  Painting,  "CJll^LST  BEFORE  PIUHTE," 

THE  MOST  COSTLY  PAINTING  IN  THE  WORLD. 

A  copy  of  this  Magnificent  Picture,  the  Ladies  Home  Companion  One  Year,  and 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  Year,  all  for  Only  7S  Cents,  to  any  one 
accepting  this  offer  within  30  days  from  date  of  this  paper. 

All  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid  by  ns. 


The  United  States  Postmaster-General  paid  over  One 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  for  the  Famous 
Fainting  entitled  "Christ  Before  Pilate." 

The  intense  interest  shown  by  all  classes  in  this  great 
painting  induced-  the  publishers  of  this  journal  to 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  to  secure  an  accurate  copy, 
in  the  Original  Colors,  of  this  Wonderful  Work  of 
Art.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  engaged  the  best  artists 
and  engravers  in  this  country  to  make  an  accurate, 
faithful  copy  of  this  magnificent  painting.  The  artists 
successfully  finished  their  work,  and  have  produced.a 
highly  artistic  and  very  beautiful  Oleograph  copy  or 
reproduction  of  Munkacsy's  great  painting,  "Christ 
Before  Pilate."  Therefore  we  are  now  prepared  to 
mail,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 

This  Grand  Picture  Free  to  Every  One 

Who  sends  50  cents  for  this  paper  one  year,  within 
30  days  from  date  of  this  paper.  Or  to  any  one 
who  sends  75  cents  for  this  paper  aud  Ladies 
Home  Companion,  both  one  year, 
within  30  days. 

A  Copy  of  the  Picture  also  GIVEN  FREE  to  Any  One  who 
secures  a  NEW  Subscriber  to  this  paper  at  50c.  a  year. 

In  the  latter  case  the  subscriber  is  not  entitled  to  a 
picture  free,  as  only  one  picture  can  be  given  with  each 
yearly  subscription,  at  50  cents,  and  that  only  for  a 
limited  time  in  order  to  introduce  it. 

All  the  colors  in  the  original  painting  are  faithfully 
reproduced  in  our  picture,  and  it  is 

Equal  in  Size  and  Artistic  Merit  to  Pictures 
Sold  in  Stores  for  $10.00  Each. 


WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  will  re- 
fund the  money  to  any  one  who  is  in  the  least  dissat- 
isfied, if  the  picture  is  returned  in  good  order. 

Remember,  this  Grand  Pietnre  Is  Given  Free 
as  a  Preminm  to  any  one  sending  one  NEW  yearly 
subscriber,  at  50  cents. 

No  cash  commission  or  premium  allowed  club  raisers 
when  subscribers  take  advantage  of  our  special  offer 
of  the  picture  and  one  year's  subscription  for  only  50 
cents,  or  the  picture  and  two  papers  for  75  cents 


[Premium  No.  100.] 


SIZE,  21  by  28  INCHES. 


nPCmSIBTIflll  AC  TUT  DAIUTIUP  The  scene  chosen  for  the  painting  is  Hi*  ■'Ju.ig 
Utdbnlr  I  IUN  UF  I  tit  FAIN  I  INU  ment  Ib.ll  in  the  palace  of  Pilate,  and  tile 
hour  "'early  in  the  morning."  Around  the  Governor  the  priests  are  gathered,  and  the  high-priest. 
CaiaphaB,  is  accusing  Christ  and  demanding  his  death.  The  central  figure,  and  the  most  impressn  a 
of  all.  is  Christ  himself,  clad  in  white,  with  flowing  hair  and  hound  wrists.  He  stands  alone  in  the 
simple  majesty  of  his  own  personality,  without  sign  or  symbol,  save  his  individual  greatness.  A 
heavenly  submission  is  on  his  face. 


Who  is  a  NEW  Subscriber? 


A  new  subscriber  must  be 
a  person  who  is  not  now  on 
our  subscription  list,  and  whom  you  have  solicited  to  take  the  paper.  It  must 
not  be  a  change  from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another,  but  a  genuine  new 
subscriber.  Sending  your  own  subscription,  or  the  name  of  your  wife,  hus- 
band, or  any  member  of  your  family,  is  not  sending  a  new  subscriber  in  the 
sense  we  intend  it,  and  will  not  entitle  you  to  a  premium. 


Address  an  letters  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio, 
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lite  partite. 

BCTTER. — 

Chicago. 

Kew  Toek 

N.Orle'ss 

Fancy  Croimi'ry... 

13  @  14 

14 

16 

10  @  11 

9  @  12 

12 

Co  m  ni  o  n 

3   @  5 

6   @  10 

Wheat  No.  2  epr'g 
"  No.2w'ut*i" 

86 

86 

9554 

Corn,   

31    @  34 

42 

47' 

Oats  " 

33 

38 

T .  t  v  r  ^Tiirt  — — 
lilt  c.  oiULtv. 

Cattle,  Extra  

4  95$  5  33 
3  20&  4  80 

5  10 

"  Shippers... 

^4  <Hl(5  5  AO 

3  00@  3  25 

Stockers... 

2  40  it-  4  00 

3  73@  4  00 

3  4«(i  5  40 

4  73®  7  00 

4  5(J@  5  73 

3  25@  4  50 
2  50@  3  75 

Sheep, com. to  good 

A  S0@  S  00 

Provisions. — 

5  82,S 

6  20 
13  SO 

5  50 
13  00 

12  80 

Flax  No  1   

1  30 
J  40 

Timothy  

3  00®.  3  43 
Chicago. 

Wool.— 

Boston. 

St.Louis. 

Unwashed... 
Medium,  OhiuA:  Pa 
"  Western  

Id  @.  21 

30  @  33 

"  Unwashed... 

23  @  24 

Conibing&Delaiue 
Coarse  &  Black.... 

as  @  19 

w, 


OOD'S  BOTTOM  TRIP  -nSVO.  ill'-... 

Send  for  circulars.  J.W.&  A.B.Wood,  Baraboo. Wis. 


THE  ORANGE  VALLEY  CART 

Huns  on  four  Oil-tempered  Steel  Spiral  Springs.   The  Easiest 
Rider  on  1>o  Wheels.     Comfortable  and  Roomy.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.    Just  the  Cart  for  the  Farmer.  Circular! 
LTPPELMAXX  CARRIAGE  CO.,  CrccDtxiTi,  Ohio, 


FREE 


FARMER'S 


20  inch  Burr  Stone 
Mill  $85.00.  Cata- 
logue free.  Har- 
rison 3Iill  Co., 
™ —— —— New  Haven, -Ot. 

The  granger  family  fruit  and  vegetable 

EVAPORATORS. 

$3.50,  $6.00  and  $10  00. 
"Send  for  circular.  Eastern  Mau- 
ufact'gCo..  257  S.  Fifth  St.l'liila 


PRACTICAL  HINTS 
TO  BUILDERS. 


A  LITTLE  BOOK  of  100  pages..  c«n- 
tainicg  solid  facts  that  every  man 
contemplating  BUILDING  should 
know  before  letting  his  contracts. 
Shurtchapters  on  the  kitchen  chim- 
neys cistern,  foundation,  brickwork, 
ventilation,  the  roof  and  many  items 
Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  10c.  in  pos- 


SHINGLES. 


Improved  Edition,  1890 

mortar,  cellar,  heating, 
01  interest  to  builders, 
tage  stamps.   Address  _ 
NATIONAL  SHEET  iVIETAX  ROOFING  CO 

516  East  20tH  St.,  New  York  City. 

Q^Tbis  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 

TIH  PLATE 
STEEL  PLATE 
GALVANIZED 

AND  COPPER.     ;        maioipactubed  by  the 
NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
510  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Are,  without  any  exception,  the  Dest  in  the 
Vorld.   Descriptive  circular  free. 

C^TMs  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 

BEES  and  HONEY. 

Send  to  the  Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory    the  woria 

Sg  for  -.""pie copy  of  C  L E  A N  I  N C S  IN 
BEE  CULTURE  (» 
191  illust'd  semi-monthly), 
I  and  a  44  pp  illus.  Catalogue 
j  of  BEE  KEEPERS' 
ISUPPL1ES.  CE3=Onr 
■"A  B  C  of  Eee  Culture 

J  is  a  cyclopedia  of 400  pp.  and  300  cnts.  Price  $1.25 
tMmtion  this  paper.   A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina, Q, 

YOU  WAST  "THE  TOWER  TOC 
DON'T  HATE  TO  CLIJiB,  ASD 
THE  WLSD.HILI  THAT  BINS 
WHEN  ALL  OTHERS  STASD 
STILL,"  send  for  our  printed  mat- 
ter showing  every  conceivable 
phase  of  wind-mill  work.  Our 

Everlasting  Steel  Wheel 

'(work  considered)  roets  only  one- 
half  what  a  wooden  one  does, while 
the  Tiltine  Tower  is  not  expensive. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 
110  and  112  S.  Jefferson  Street, 
Chicago,  111.,  TJ.  S.  A. 

STEEL  LINED 
^CONTINUOUS 

J  HAYPRESS^ 

WE  ALLOW 
ALL  OR  PART  FREIGHT. 
Address  PROGRESS  MFG.  CO., MERIDIAN,  MISS. 

ROAD  CARTS  ONLY  $10 

»The  Best  and  Lowest  Price 


of  any  Carts  Made. 
1*15,    $18*    $20  and 
I  Top  Bugfflef*,  only  $55.00. 
I  Harries*  $7.50  and  $;o.OO. 

t  Forges,  Anvils,  Vises,  Safes,  Sowing 
Machines,  Scales  of  all  varieties. 
Save  money  and  send  for  Price  List. 

CHICAGO  SCALE  CO., 

Chicago,  Illinois,  TJ.  S.  A. 


TTTTTTCTTTT 

COLUMBUS  • 
BUGGY 
CO., 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FiiieBuggies, 
Phaetons, 
Surreys, 


Cabriolets, 
Victorias, 


Carriages, 


Our  Vehicles  are  Superior 
to  any,  and  are  sold  at  prices 
that  place  them  within  the  , 
reach  of  all. 

New  Styles  for  '90. 

Write  for  latest  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

X  t\i  ^  ^        X  X  X  X 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

I    llVi  I    THE  ZIMMERMAN 

  The  Standard  Machine. 

Different  3izes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLY31YEK  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Clncinnatl^O. 

CIDER 

MACHINERY 

i-™^! Knuckle  Joint-  &  Screw  Presses.  Graters, 
<^  Elevators,  Pomps,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue 
Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co. 99  "tV.  Water  St,  Syracuse, H.Y 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
free. 


PAID  FOR 
WHEN 
FOUND  SATISFACTORY 


"OSGOOD" 


TJ.  S.  Standard 


Sent  on  trial  Freight  paid. 
Other  sizes  proportionately 


3  32!!  $35ii°ow.rBTxo^ 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Bingtiamton,  N.Y. 

"THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST." 
(ft*"  w«s 


SEDGWICK 


FARM  FENCE 

PRICES  REDUCED 


THRESHERS 
SAW  MILLS 

For  Pamphlets 

write  to 
THE  AULTMAN  k 
TAYLOR 


L7RAN  «  CftS&fB 
COMPANY,  j/nSPSaftrntlm 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  Catalogue  giving 
full  particulars  and  net  prices. 
Ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or  write 
SEDGWICK  BROS.,  RICHMOND.  IND. 

EDW1BD  SUTTOX.  Eastern  Agent. 
300  Market  Street,  FinLiBELPim,  PA. 


ENGINES 

CLOVER 
HOLLERS 

MANSFIELD,  0. 

(Say  where  you 
a     saw  this.) 


WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

MANUFACTCBED  BT 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y., 

Successors  to  the  Empire  Well  Auger  Co., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells, 
with  steam  or  horse 
power. 

Send  for 
'Catalogue, 


umamm  -t 


William!  Brothers 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


No.  5  Meat  Chopper. 


Bung-Hole  Borer.  Tobacco  Cutter 


ENTERPRISE  *■«  PRESS 


Power  Meat  Chopper. 


Bone, Shell  &  Corn  Mill, 


So.  1  Cherry  Stoner. 


Measuring  Faucet. 


■WJbr  Sale  by  the  Hardware  Trade. 

IF  you   cannot  get  this  Fruit 
Press  from  your  Hardware 
Dealer,  send  money  to  us  and 
we  will  express  by  first  fast  train. 

I IIII1IIIIIIOI 

ENTERPRISE  M'FG  CO., 

Third  and  Dauphin  Sts.,  Philada. 


Cork  Presser. 


Sausase  Stuffer. 


Coffee  and  Spice  Mill. 


Smoked  Beef  ShaTer.  i 


BUCKEYE 

GRAIN  DRILL 


PERFECT  FORCE  FEED 


CENTER  GEAR. 

Batchets  in  ground 
Wheel,  so  that 
either  wheel  drives 
the  Grain  Feed, 

making  continuous 
feed  iu  turning 
corners  or  drilling 
around  corn  shocks 

New  LEVER 

for  shifting  the 

HOES.  One. 
half  the  hoes  for- 
ward and  the  other 
halfback.  Thisdrill 
has  no  equal  on  the 
market  and  can  not 
fail  to  be  appreciated  by  anv  farmer  who  sees  it. 
Branch  Houses:  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Peoria,  Ills.;  St 
Paul,  Minn.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  SanFrancisco,  Cal 
C5F"8end  for  Circular  to  either  of  the  above  firms  or  to 

TE*m  IP.  IVE -A.  SS  rE7  «fc  o  o, 


Also  Manufacturers  of 

l  Buckeye  Fertilizer  Drills,  Buckeye 
Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators. 
Buckeye  Seeders,  Buckeye  Cider 
Mills  and  Hay  Bakes, 

,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


CIDER 


Before  you  buy  a 
Press,  write  th  e  HY- 
DRAULIC PRESS 
MFG.  CO.  of  Mt.  Gilead,  O, 
for  catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application. 

HYDRAULIC 

Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses;  also  general  ei-  ESSkS 
der  makers'  supplies.    —  ^ 

Mention  Farm  and  Firesid 


EMPIRE 


AGRICULTURAL 
WORKS* 

latest  improved  machines 

In  the  market. 


BEFORE  YOU  Buy 
STEAM  JNGINE 
BOILER 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUEand  PRICES 

ATLAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

JU.ention  this  paper. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO. 

.SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 

MANUFACTURERS 
OF 

MAST.  FOOS  &  Coll  TUT 
SPRINGFIELD  o.//     1  "  *- 


It  pays 

to  get  our  Illustrat, 
Catalogue  and  prices  before  purchasing 

any  of  the  following  implements :  Tread  and  Sweep  Powers, 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Shelters  with  Cleaner  and 
Baeger,  Hand  Shellers,  different  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters 
with  and  without  Crusher,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Hollers,  Key- 
stone Chilled  Plows,£mpire  light-draft  Mowers, Cross-cut  Wood 
Saws,  Vertical  Boilers  with  Enirine  complete,  .either  on  base 
plate  or  on  four-wheel  iron  truck,  from  3  to  15  horse  power. 
S.S.  MESStXGEK  JtSON  Tataraj,  Northampton  Co., Pa. 


If  you  desire  a  descriptive  circular,  with  I 
testimonials,  of  the 

BEST  HAY  LOADER 

IN  THE  WORLD, 

Send  your  name  on  a  Postal  Card  to  tbe 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO., 

ROCK  ISLAXD,  IIXIXOIS. 
I— 1^— — 

SA  SOLID 
TEEL  FENCE! 


IRON  TURBINE 

WIND 

ENGINES 

Strong  and  Durable.  Will  not  Swell, 
Shrink,  Warp  or  Rattle  in  the  Wind. 

BUCKEYE 
FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easv,  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Hast'orcelain  Lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheapest 
and  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  World  for, 
Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.  JTever  freezes 
in  winter.  Also  manufacturers  of  the 
BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS,  I 
Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  FENCINC, 
Cresting,  etc-  Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
Mention  this  paper. 


MADE  OF 


EXPANDED  METAL 

c^xfbome<|te£i.    SOMETHING  NEW. 

For  Residences.  Churches,  Cemeteries.  Farms 
Gardens  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises. 
Fire-proof  PLASTERI.VG  LATH,  DOOB  MATS, 

&c.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  mailed  free 

CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO 

116  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hardware  Men  keep  it.    Give  name  of  this  paper 

Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
ing advertisements,  as  advertisers  often 
have  different  articles  advertised  in  several 
papers. 


VOL.  XIII.   NO.  20. 


EASTERN  EDITION. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  and  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  JULY  15,  1890. 


TERMS!50  CENTS  A  VI; 
XAjlldU.O(.>4  NUMBERS. 


UAlt. 


The  Circulation  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
this  issue  is 

250,700  COPIES. 

The  Average  Circulation  for  the  12  issues  from 
January  1,  1S90,  to  June  15,  1890,  has  been 

250,725  COPIES  EACH  ISSUE. 

To  accommodate  advertisers,  two  editions 
■   are  printed.  The  Eastern  edition  being 
100,300  copies,  the  Western  edition 
being  150,400  copies  this  issue. 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  the  Largest  Circulation 
of  any  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  World. 


The  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  may 
be  "away  off"  in  the  figures  about 
farm  mortgages  he  gave  not  long 
ago,  but  the  advice  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing is  worthy  of  careful  consideration : 
All  the  improved  real  estate  in  Boston,  as  a 
rule,  has  paid  its  interest  and  taxes  and  quad- 
rupled in  value  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
while  during  the  same  period  90  per  cent  of 
all  the  merchants  and  traders  in  that  city  have 
/ailed,  and  90  per  cent  of  all  the  business  corpo- 
rations have  either  done  like  wise  or  gone  out  of 
business,  so  that  their  stock  has  been  wiped  out. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  think  it  may  be  un- 
hesitatingly asserted  that  nothing  else  is  so 
safe  an  investment  for  small  savings  as  im- 
proved real  estate.  Nothing  is  likely  to  grow 
in  value  faster. 

You  had,  therefore,  better  buy  a  piece  of  im- 
proved real  estate,  however  small,  that  is 
paying  rent.  Pay  in  cash  what  little  money 
you  have,  and  give  your  notes,  secured  by 
mortgage  on  the  property,  for  the  balance,  in 
small  sums  falling  due  at  short  intervals,  and 
then  use  all  your  extra  income  from  the  rent 
Of  your  property  in  paying  them  off.  You 
never  incur  any  risk  in  discounting  your  own 
notes,  and  when  your  friends  find  that  you  are 
placing  your  money  where  it  is  perfectly  se- 
cure they  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  if  those 
notes  should  come  due  a  little  too  rapidly. 
Thus,  in^,  short  time,  and  almost  before  you 
know  it,  you  will  have  a  considerable  and  per- 
fectly safe  investment. 

If  you  had  a  rich  father  who  would  furnish 
the  cash  to  start  you  in  business,  you  would 
probably  do  better  in  the  long  run  if  you  iu- 
.  Tested  it  in  the  way  I  have  pointed  out  rather 
"than  risk  it  in  trade,  meanwhile  earning  your 
living  by  working  for  a  salary. 

For  a  young  man  just  starting  in  life,  whose 
ambition  it  is  to  become  rich,  I  would  say, 
never  do  a  mean  thing  for  money. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  says :  "Oppo- 
site fiscal  policies  have  long  been 
pursued  in  the  two  chief  Australian 
colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales, 
which  are  inhabited  by  the  same  race,  and 
whose  territory  is  contiguous.  The  for- 
mer hasadheredsteadily  for  the  last  twelve 
years  to  a  rigorous  protective  policy,  while 
the  latter  has  adopted  for  a  very  much 
longer  period  the  policy  of  free  trade. 

"Protection  and  free  trade  have  now  been 
tested  side  by  side  as  an  economic  experi- 
'  mmt  for  many  years.    With  her  enor- 
mous area,  well  nigh  four  times  as  large 
as-.hat  of  Victoria;  with  her  vast  mineral 
wealth  in  gold,  silver,  coal,  iron,  copper 
anctin;  her  corn  fields  and  immense  tracts 
I  of  pstoral  lands  and  timber;  with  a  finer 
cliu.te,  a  larger  seaboard,  and  the  grand- 
I  estbrborin  the  world,  the  natural  re- 
sourts  of  New  South  Wales  are  almost 
immisurably  greater  than  those  of  Vic- 
\  toria.And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  little 
■   proteconist  colony  is    ahead    of  the 
gigant  free  trade  colony  in  nearly  every 
,   respec\a  striking  confirmation  of  the 
evidemof  a  hundred  chambers  of  com- 


merce in  favor  of  protection.  At  the 
present  time,  England  stands  alone  a  free 
trader  in  a  ring  of  empires  and  republics 
protected  by  stringent  tariffs ;  but  her 
Australian  colonies  are  now  compelled  to 
fall  in  with  the  fashion  by  fencing  them- 
selves round  with  fiscal  defenses.  South 
Australia,  which  had  previously  suffered 
from  great  depression  of  trade  and  finan- 
cial embarrassment,  has  recently  followed 
the  example  of  Victoria,  her  sister  colony, 
and  since  her  adoption  of  a  protectionist 
policy  there  has  been  such  a  marked  re- 
vival of  business  and  increased  prosperity 
that  she  has  now  a  surplus  of,  £30,000. 

"To  sum  up,  the  protective  colony  is 
ahead  in  agriculture,  ahead  in  viticulture, 
ahead  in  growth  of  population,  ahead  in 
railway  development,  ahead  in  banking, 
ahead  in  large  manufactories  and  in  the 
number  of  workmen  employed,  ahead  in 
enterprise  and  capital,  ahead  in  general 
prosperity  and  progress,  and  fiually,  al- 
though behind  in  mineral  and  pastoral 
wealth,  its  artisans  and  peasantry — in  a 
word,  its  entire  proletariat — the  bone  and 
sinew  of  a  country,  are  perhaps  the  most 
contented  and  prosperous  in  the  world." 

The  senate  has  passed  the  Morrill 
agricultural  college  aid  bill,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  are  as  follows: 
It  appropriates  annually  out  of  any  money 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  to  be 
paid  to  each  state  and  territory  for  the  more 
complete  endowment  and  maintenance  of 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  now  established,  or 
which  may  be  hereafter  established,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  act  of  congress  approved 
July  2,  1862,  the  sum  of  $15,000  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1890,  and  an  annual  increase  of  the 
amount  of  such  appropriation  thereafter  for 
ten  years  by  an  additional  sum  of  $1,000  over 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  annual  amount  to 
he  paid  thereafter  to  each  state  and  territory 
shall  be  525,000;  provided,  that  no  money  shall 
be  paid  out  under  this  act  to  any  state  or  ter- 
ritory for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a 
college  where  a  distinction  of  race  or  color  is 
made  in  the  admission  of  students,  but  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  such  colleges 
separately  for  white  and  colored  students 
shall  be  held  to  be  a  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act ;  and  also  provided,  that  in 
an j-  state  in  which  fjiere  has  been  one  agricul- 
tural college  established  under  the  act  of  1862, 
and  in  which,  also,  there  is,  or  may  be,  an  ed- 
ucational institution  of  like  character  for  col- 
ored students,  aided  by  the  state  from  its  own 
revenue  (however  named  or  styled),  there 
shall  be  a  Just  and  equitable  division  of  the 
fund  to  be  received  under  this  act  made  by 
the  legislature. 

The  bill  is  now  before  the  house,  and 
representatives  are  urged  to  vote  for  it. 
Its  object  is  a  most  worthy  one.  It  is  to 
aid  agricultural  education.  We  believe 
that  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  it  will  ac- 
complish much  good  in  a  way  that  has 
not  been  considered. 

It  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  bill  that  the 
endowment  shall  not  be  applied  to  any 
other  purpose  or  object  than  for  instruc- 
tion in  agricultural  and  the  mechanic  arts 
and  facilities  for  such  instruction.  Some 
of  the  colleges  established  under  act  of 
congress,  approved  July  2,  1862,  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  abandoned  the  original  purpose  for 
which  they  were  founded,  and  have  grown 
into  literary  institutions.  Such  will  not 
be  entitled  to  receive  one  single  dollar  of 
the  proposed  endowment.  Before  they 
can  receive  it,  they  must  change. 


Should  this  bill  become  a  law,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  will  eventually  cause  a  thor- 
ough reorganization  of  these  colleges  and 
bring  them  back  to  their  original  purpose. 

Worthy  as  its  objects  are,  we  do  not 
favor  the  passage  of  this  bill  unless  its 
provisions  are  faithfully  carried  out,  and 
not  a  single  dollar  given  to  a  college  that  is 
agricultural  and  mechanical  in  name  only. 

A friend  kindly  sends  us  a  copy  of 
the  New  York  World  containing 
one  of  a  series  of  articles  on  "War 
on  the  Farmers,"  in  which  that  paper  at- 
tempts to  show  that  the  American  man- 
ufacturers are  plundering  the  farmers  by 
selling  farm  implements  cheaper  abroad 
than  at  borne,  and  asks  if  the  World  is 
tiying  to  humbug  the  farmers. 

We  think  that  it  is — just  like  many 
other  political  papers. 

If  our  friend  will  send  for  the  Chicago 
Farm  Implement  News,  referred  to  and 
quoted  in  that  article,  he  will  get  more  on 
the  other  side  of  the  controversy  than  the 
World  quotes. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  mentioned 
in  these  articles  have  publicly  and  most 
emphatically  denied  that  they  sell  their 
farm  instruments  cheaper  abroad  than  at 
home,  and  state  that  they  are  prepared  to 
substantiate  what  they  say,  and  will  offer 
every  facility  for  a  thorough  investigation. 

Let  our  friend  write  to  or  visit  the  man- 
ufacturers, and  hear  what  they  have  to 
say  in  answer  to  the  reckless  charges  of 
political  organs.  They  are  entitled  to  a 
hearing. 

Take  one  example  from  the  list  of  im- 
plements given.  It  is  stated  that  the  No. 
40  Oliver  plow  is  sold  to  English  farmers 
for  less  than  to  the  American.  The  man- 
ufacturers publicly,  over  their  own  sig- 
nature, give  an  unqualified  denial  of  the 
statement,  and  defy  their  accusers  to  pro- 
duce truthful  evidence  to  sustain  their 
charges.   In  speaking  of  prices,  they  say : 

Our  No.  40  is  our  standard  plow,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  the  United  States,  it  re- 
tails, with  wheel  and  jointer,  for  $14— never  any 
more.  The  same  plow,  fitted  exactly  the  same, 
sells  at  retail  in  England  and  Scotland  for 
from  S16  to  818,  so  that  the  American  farmer 
buys  bis  plow  at  a  considerable  saving.  In 
Mexico,  South  America,  Australia,  and  else- 
where, the  difference  is  even  greater,  and  we 
assert,  unqualifiedly,  that  in  all  cases  our 
plows  are  sold  at  a  less  rate  in  the  United 
States  to  the  user  than  they  are  to  any  foreign 
country.  Nor  do  we  sell  to  the  foreign  dealer 
at  a  less  price  than  to  the  American  dealer, 
all  reports  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

Edward  Atkinson,  the  political  econ- 
omist, is  of  the  opinion  that  the  ef- 
fect of  free  coinage  of  silver  would 
be  a  decrease  of  prices  instead  of  an  in- 
crease, as  claimed  by  its  advocates. 

His  opinion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
great  volume  of  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try is  transacted  by  means  of  instruments 
of  credit  in  the  form  of  bank  and  individ- 
ual notes,  bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  which, 
by  taking  the  place  of  and  diminishing 
the  amount  of  money  required,  become 
the  paramount  factor  in  determining 
prices.  Since  these  instruments  of  credit 
are  based  upon  actual  money,  the  quan- 
tity of  credit  depends  much  more  upon 
the  quality  of  money  than  the  quantity. 

Hence,  any  free  coinage  act,  or  other  act 
of  congress  that  will  lower  the  quality  of 
our  money,  will  greatly  reduce  the  vol- 
ume of  credit  and  affect  prices  unfavor- 


ably, because  no  good  business  man  will 
grant  a  credit  that  is  to  be  liquidated  in 
coin  of  less  value  than  at  the  time  it  is 
granted.  If  the  money  of  a  country  is 
inflated  in  such  a  way  that  its  quality  is 
lowered,  the  quantity  of  credit  will  be  de- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  there  will 
be  a  contraction  of  the  combined  volume 
of  money  and  credit,  and  the  result  will 
be  a  bad  collapse  after  a  temporary  in- 
flation of  prices. 

What  the  people  want  is  the  free  coin- 
age of  both  gold  and  silver  on  exactly  the 
same  terms.  Then  the  silver  dollar  and 
the  gold  dollar  will  be  of  equal  value,  and 
our  credit  will  be  at  the  highest  possible 
standard  the  world  over.  Of  course,  the 
great  difficulty  with  the  double  standard 
is  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  between 
the  two  metals. 

There  is  a  cry  for  cheap  money,  but  the 
best  money  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 
With  the  best  money,  the  volume  of  credit 
may  be  more  than  a  hundred  times  the 
amount  of  money  on  which  it  is  based. 
The  moment  the  quality  of  that  money  is 
impaired  by  legislation,  the  quantity  of 
credit  shrinks  and  business  is  deranged. 


The  flaxseed  inspection  department 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  has 
issued  a  circular,  telling  why  flax 
should  be  stacked  or  housed  at  the  proper 
time.  The  growers  annually  lose  thou- 
sands of  dollars  by  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  their  flaxseed  by  leavingit  exposed 
in  the  field  to  the  weather  until  threshed, 
and  then  rushing  it  off  to  market.  About 
one  half  the  crop,  much  of  it  being  unfit 
for  storage,  is  sold  within  sixty  days,  and 
the  result  is  a  regular  annual  break  in  the 
flaxseed  market. 

When  left  in  the  field  for  any  length  of 
time  after  harvest,  flaxseed  is  greatly 
damaged.  Being  so  soluble  in  water,  it  is 
easily  damaged  by  the  rain.  Exposed  to 
the  sun,  both  seed  and  straw  become 
brittle,  and  break  up  when  threshed,  and 
mix  with  the  good  seed,  and  it  is  then 
graded  low  on  account  of  impurities. 
Again,  seed  threshed  from  the  field,  how- 
ever dry,  will  heat  in  the  bin,  and  is  unsafe 
for  storage.  When  stacked  at  the  proper 
time,  it  passes  through  a  sweat,  which 
greatly  improves  the  condition  of  the  seed 
and  makes  it  fit  for  storage.  There  are 
other  good  reasons  why  flax  should  be 
stacked  and  cured  before  it  is  threshed 
and  sent  to  market,  but  the  fact  that  the 
grower  can  put  more  money  in  his  pocket 
by  so  doing  should  be  sufficient  to  induce 
him  to  take  better  care  of  his  flax  crop. 

The  asking  of  the  numerous  ques- 
tions necessary  for  the  collection  of 
farm  statistics  by  the  census  enum- 
erator doubtless  caused  many  farmers  to 
realize  how  little  they  know  about  their 
own  business.  The  system  of  memory 
book-keeping,  which  so  many  of  them 
depend  upon  entire^',  would  bedisastrous 
to  any  other  business.  It  is  really  re- 
markable that  some  of  them  get  along  as 
well  as  they  do.  Much  good  has  been 
done  if  they  have  been  aroused  by  the 
enumerator's  questions  about  their  crops, 
etc.,  to  the  importance  of  keeping  some 
kind  of  books  that  will  be  a  plain  record 
of  the  expenses,  products,  receipts,  profits 
or  losses,  etc.,  of  their  farm  work. 
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SUGGESTIONS   FROM  THE  STATION 
BULLETINS. 

.    BY  JOSEPH. 

Insect  Lore. — In  Bulletin  14  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  of  ISTebras- 
ka,  volume  3,  Entomologist  Lawrence 
Bruner  devotes  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  pages  of  printed  matter,  thoroughly 
illustrated,  to  the  subject  of  insects  inju- 
rious to  young  trees  on  tree  claims.  Any 
one  of  my  readers,  if  interested  in  this 
subject,  can  try  to  get  a  copy  by  address- 
ing Lewis  E.  Hicks,  director  of  the  exper- 
iment station,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  This 
treatise  pictures  and  describes  not  only 
the  injurious  insects,  but  also  their  par- 
asites and  other  friendly  insects.  Among 
the  latter  we  find  one  mentioned  which 
heretofore  has  been  (and  is  yet  by  most 
people)  classed  among  injurious  insects; 
uamely,  the  snowy  tree  cricket.  This,  it 
is  true,  sometimes  does  a  little  injury  to 
raspberry  and  blackberry  canes,  by  the 
method  in  which  it  deposits  its  eggs.  If 
not  too  troublesome  in  this  respect,  we 
should  have  a  little  patience  with  this  in- 
sect, as  it  feeds  very  largely  upon  plant 
lice  of  different  kinds  and  other  soft- 
bodied  insects.  So  confirmed,  indeed,  is 
this  cannibalistic  habit  with  them,  that 
the  benefit  resulting  from  their  presence 
undoubtedly  far  exceeds  the  injury  they 
do  us. 

In  a  general  way,  I  might  say  there  is  no 
need  of  letting  leaf-eating  insects  destroy 
our  trees  and  shrubs,  whether  in  the  or- 
chard or  on  the  lawn,  street  and  avenue,  as 
long  as  we  can  put  a  stop  to  their  mis- 
chief by  spraying  with  arsenical  solutions. 
Paris  green  in  water,  at  the  rate  of  one 
ponnd  to  300,  400  or  500  gallons,  applied 
to  the  endangered  tree  in  a  generous  spray, 
will  be  very  apt  to  make  short  work  of 
the  caterpillars  and  slugs. 

Another  safe  remedy,  also  applied  in  the 

form  of  a  spray,  is  the  kerosene  emulsion, 

repeatedly  mentioned  in  these  columns. 

The  following  formula  is  given  in  the 

bulletin  as  used  by  the  members  of  the 

division  of  entomology  in  the  United 

States  department  of    agriculture,  and 

known  as  "Hubbard's  formula:" 

Kerosene  (the  common  lamp  oil)  2  gallons. 

Water  1  gallon. 

Common  washing  soap  %  pound. 

Heat  the  solution  of  soap,  and  add  it 
boiling  hot  to  the  kerosene.  Churn  or 
agitate  the  mixture  by  means  of  a  force 
pump  and  spray  nozzle  for  five  or  ten  min- 
utes. The  emulsion,  if  perfect,  forms  a 
cream  which  thickens  on  eooling,  and 
should  adhere  without  oiliness  to  the  sur- 
face of  glass.  Dilute  before  using,  one 
part  of  the  emulsion  with  nine  parts  of 
eokl  water.     The  above  formula  gives 


j  three  gallons  of  emulsion,  and  makes, 
I  when  diluted,  thirty  gallons  of  wash. 
Commercial  Manures. — A  special  bul- 
letin for  May,  issued  by  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  experiment  station, 
contains  an  article  on  the  most  profitable 
use  of  commercial  manures,  written  by 
Prof.  Paul  Wagner,  director  of  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  in  Darmstadt, 
Germany,  and  translated  by  Prof.  Charles 
Wellington.  This  is  full  of  good  points, 
and  farmers  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
who  wish  to  possess  the  bulletin,  can  un- 
doubtedly get  a  copy  by  addressing  a  re- 
quest for  one,  to  the  Hatch  Experiment 
Station,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
cause  for  small  returns  is  not  always  a 
lack  of  plant  food.  Often  the  plant  suf- 
fers from  thirst,  from  insufficient  porosity 
of  the  soil,  whereby  the  root  development 
is  checked;  from  caking  of  the  soil,  which 
works  harmfully;  from  impenetrability 
of  the  soil,  by  which  stagnant  water,  with 
all  its  attendant  evils,  is  entailed;  from 
deficiency  of  lime,  of  humus,  etc.  In 
short,  there  are  very  many  physical  and 
chemical  relations  of  soil,  or  unfavorable 
conditions  of  weather,  which  prevent  a 
healthy  development  of  the  plant,  and 
which  diminishes  the  crop.  Of  course,  in 
such  places  where  the  plant  does  not  hun- 
ger, the  mere  supply  of  food  will  not  do. 
Hence  the  establishment  of  better  condi- 
tions must  be  made  by  irrigation  or  drain- 
age, deep  culture,  better  plowing,  har- 
rowing, mowing,  marling,  mucking,  etc. 

All  this  shows  that  deep,  well-tilled 
humus  loam,  under  good  atmospheric 
conditions,  offers  the  best  pledge  for  a 
sure  effect  from  commercial  manures,  and 
every  means  which  improves  the  quality 
of  soil  advances  the  success  of  the  same. 
The  question  now  arises  what  to  do  when 


tious  farmer  in  a  position  to  increase, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  the  develop- 
ment of  crops  on  every  soil,  even  on  the 
poorer,  and  to  so  adjust  the  nutrition  of 
the  same  to  the  peculiar  relations  of  soil, 
climate  and  weather,  as  to  secure  full  ad- 
vantage from  the  favorable  conditions, 
diminishing,  and  as  far  as  possible,  re- 
moving the  unfavorable. 

"3.  Commercial  fertilizers  enable  the 
farmer  who  cultivates  extensively  to 
make  the  most  of  his  wide  acres  for  the 
storing  of  atmospheric  nitrogen.  Phos- 
phate and  potash  salts  give  to  lupine, 
clover,  vetches,  peas,  serradella,  etc.,  the 
power  to  withdraw  from  the  atmosphere 
great  quantities  of  nitrogen,  thus  enrich 
ing  husbandry  with  the  most  valuable  of 
all  fertilizers.  They  also  enable  them  to 
increase  the  food  capital,  and  to  gradually 
transform  the  extensive  production  into 
an  intensive  one,  thereby  increasing  both 
.the  value  of  the  land  and  the  revenue." 

One  of  the  great  practical  lessons  which 
this  bulletin  suggests  is  this:  That  we 
should,  if  possible,  alternate  our  manures 
as  well  as  our  crops,  using  barn-yard  and 
commercial  manures  either  in  alternation 
or,  in  case  of  run-down  soils,  at  the  same 
time.  Either  one  of  the  two  manures,  ap- 
plied alone,  will  give  us  little  effect  on 
such  soil  at  first.  By  combining  the  two, 
and  applying  in  generous  doses  in  the 
same  season,  we  secure  both  immediate 
and  permanent  results. 

The  bulletin  also  calls  attention  to  the 
waste  involved  by  feeding  crops  complete 
fertilizers,  when  only  one  or  two  of  the 
food  elements  are  deficient  in  the  soil,  or 
b3r  applying  excessive  quantities  of  any 
one  of  these  food  elements  beyond  the 
possible  need  of  the  crop.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  conclusions: 

"1.  Artificial  manures  (phosphoric  acid, 
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we  have  to  deal  with  an  exhausted  soil. 
As  is  generally  known,  an  application  of 
barn-yard  manure  on  such  soil  has  very 
little  effect  at  first.  Only  after  a  series  of 
years,  and  after  repeated  and  heavy  appli- 
cations of  manure,  can  the  former  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  soil  be  recovered.  But  with 
the  aid  of  artificial  manures,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  bring  this  soil  to  high  produc- 
tive power  at  once,  and  to  retain  it  there 
until  the  barn-yard  manure  .yields  gener- 
ous results,  and  has  brought  back  a  rich- 
ness lost  by  previous  irrational,  exhaust- 
ive management.  A  summary  of  these 
truths  is  given  as  follows: 

"1.  Commercial  manures  place  the 
farmer  who  cultivates  intensively  in  a 
position  to  bring  his  crops,  even  of  those 
varieties  which  need  most  plant  food,  or 
are  most  productive,  to  their  highest  de- 
velopment, increasing  the  yield  to  a  de- 
gree that  is  not  possible  by  mere  barn- 
yard manuring;  and  furthermore,  they 
place  him  in  a  position  to  return  very 
exhaustive  crops  to  their  former  fields, 
after  relatively  short  intervals,  and  that 
without  perceptible  diminution  of  yield 
or  exhaustion  of  soil. 

"2.  Commercial  manures  place  the  c»tt- 


potash  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers)  can  ef- 
fect an  increase  of  yield  when  all  other 
factors  are  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently favorable. 

"2.  Phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  to  be 
stored  in  the  soil  until  a  surplus  is  pres- 
ent; that  is,  until  an  excess  beyond  the 
demands  of  the  most  exhaustive  crops  is 
supplied. 

"3.  The  nitrogen  increasers  (lupines, 
peas,  clover,  vetches,  lucerne,  etc.)  need, 
under  normal  circumstances  of  cultiva- 
tion, no  fertilizing  with  nitrogen  salts. 
Only  on  exceptionally  poor  soils  can  it  be 
profitable  to  apply  these,  and  in  such  cases 
the  application  should  be  small,  and 
made  during  the  first  period  of  growth. 
This  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
plants,  quickly  and  without  disturbance, 
to  that  stage  of  development  beyond  which 
soil  nitrogen  is  not  needed,  as  the  entire 
amount  can  be  drawn  from  the  air. 

"4,  The  nitrogen  consumers  (straw,  hoed 
and  oil  crops,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  etc. )  re- 
quire nitrogen  manuring;  but  the  nitro- 
gen must  not  be  applied  in  surplus,  only 
in  quantities  which  careful  computation 
indicates  necessary  for  a  required  in- 
creased yield  of  the  crop  iu  question." 


GATE. 

Mr.  S.  Warfield,  Arkansas,  sends  a 
sketch  of  a  double  gate  which  opens  either 
way.  It  is  rendered  self-closing  by  means 
of  weights  fastened  to  cords  or  clothes- 
line wire  suspended  from  A.  By  fasten- 
ing boards  to  the  posts,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines,  the  weights  are  made  invis- 
ible. Rollers  are  inserted  at  B  B.  Make* 
a  latch  to  extend  nearly  across  the  gate, 
but  latching  only  on  one  post,  that  it  may 
be  unlatched  from  either  side,  going  or 
comina. 


OYSTER  FARMING  IN  MARYLAND. 

COMPILED    FROM    REPORT    OP  MARYLAND 
OYSTER  COMMISSION. 

The  oyster  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Maryland,  and  is  very  much 
greater  than  in  any  other  state.  The  prin- 
cipal oyster  beds  are  located  along  Ches- 
apeake bay  and  in  the  wide,  shallow 
rivers  and  sounds  emptying  into  the  bay. 
From  a  small  business  it  has  grown  to 
large  proportions,  and  employs  thousands 
of  tongers  and  dredgers ;  the  state  employs 
a  police  force  to  guard  the  interests  of  the 
state  and  individuals.  These  police  patrol 
the  waters  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  prevent  infractions  of 
the  law. 

The  sources  of  the  oyster  supply  are 
three:  1.  From  natural  beds.  2.  From 
oyster  planting  industry.  3.  From  oyster 
farming. 

The  oyster  commissioners,  in  their  re- 
port, state  that  the  supply  can,  by  the  in- 
dustry and  intelligence  of  man,  be  prof- 
itably increased  almost  indefinitely.  The 
oyster  beds  of  Maryland  are,  as  yet,  almost 
absolutely  undeveloped.  The  wealth 
which  is  within  reach  of  the  people  of  the 
state  and  their  descendants,  from  the 
oyster  grounds,  is  great,  almost  beyond 
expression,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  af- 
firm that  the  money  value  of  the  grounds 
under  water  is  equal  to  that  of  the  dry 
land. 

The  area  of  oyster  beds,  approximately 
ascertained,  is  578,224,000  square  yards, 
or  193  square  miles,  or  123,520  acres.  Only 
a  very  small  part  of  the  bottom  which  is 
proper  for  oyster  farming  is  now  occupied 
by  natural  beds,  and  it  is  safe  to  estimate 
the  total  area  of  valuable  oyster  grounds 
in  Maryland  at  1,000,000  square  miles,  or 
640,000  acres.  Much  of  this  ground  could 
be  made  to  yield  to  its  cultivators  an 
annual  profit  of  one  thousand  dollars  per 
acre,  and  the  profit  on  the  whole,  under  a 
thorough  system  of  cultivation,  would 
not  be  less  than  one  hundred  dollars 
per  acre. 

It  is  safe  to  state,  that  when  the  whole 
of  this  area  shall  have  been  developed, 
the  future  citizens  of  Maryland  will  be 
able  to  draw  an  annual  income  of  over 
sixty  million  dollars   from   its  waters. 

At  present,  however,  their  value  is  very 
much  below  this  estimation.  The  oyster 
crop  has  never  been  very  much  more  than 
ten  million  bushels,  and  its  value  to  the 
fishermen  has  probably  not  exceeded  two 
million  dollars,  and  the  actual  annual 
value  of  the  oyster  beds  is  thus  seen  to  be 
less  than  three  per  cent  of  their  possible 
value. 

If  the  grounds  were  no  more  profitable 
than  those  of  Rhode  Island,  which,  by  the 
adoption  of  wise  .measures,  have  become 
very  profitable  of  late  years,  -the  640.000 
acres  would  annually  yield  to  their  culti- 
vators nearly  five  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars.  The  beds  are  in  reality 
far  more  valuable  than  those  of  Rhode 
Island,  as  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
are  free  from  the  destructive  enemies 
which  there  so  often  destroy  a  bed  in  » 
few  days,  and  the  milder  climate  protects 
the  oysters  from  destruction  by  ice  and 
frost. 

The  third,  and  by  far  the  most  important 
source  of  the  oyster  supply— oyster  farm 
ing— is  practically  unknown  in  Maryland 
Oyster  farming  is  the  rearing  of  oystes 
from  the  egg,  and  it  is  therefore  true  fam- 
ing, and  as  each  female  oyster  is  able  to 
produce  millions  of  young  each  year,  he 
profits  of  the  industry  are  almost  nnffl- 
ited.   The  method  mostsuccessfuli.de- 
positing  clean  oyster  shells  uportlie 
bottom  just  before  the  spawning  sp>c-n, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  young,  anthen 
placing  among  those  shells  a  few  jiture 
oysters  to  furnish  eggs  and  youi-  Aa 
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soon  as  the  young  oysters,  which  are  caught 
in  this  manner,  grow  large  enough  to 
handle,  they  are  distributed  over  the 
bottom,  and  are  then  watched  and  tended 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  peculiarities  of 
each  farm  render  necessary.  Twenty 
bushels  of  shells  laid  down  on  oyster 
grounds  will  produceone  hundred  bushels 
of  oysters. 

In  very  favorable  situations,  oysters 
grow  rapidly,  so  that  the  common  oyster 
is  ready  for  the  table  in  a  year  and  a  half 
or  two  years,  but  in  other  places  a  longer 
time  is  required,  often  from  three  to  four 
years. 

Besides  the  shores,  rivers  and  inlets, 
ponds  and  enclosed  areas  of  water  may  be 
readily  utilized.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
salt  marshes  could  be  readily  converted 
into  permanent  and  profitable  planting 
grounds  for  the  cultivation  of  oysters. 
The  state  of  Maryland  grants  to  residents 
the  perpetual  right  to  cultivate  oysters 
upon  five  acres  of  ground,  which  have  been 
surveyed  and  mapped,  and  the  privilege 
sold  at  auction  for  a  small  sum  per  acre,  t  he 
ground  to  be  plainly  marked  by  stakes, 
bushes,  buoys,  ranges  or  monuments. 
Owners  of  land  bordering  on  the  waters 
of  the  state  own  the  right  to  cultivate 
oysters  on  their  shores. 

There  is  no  fear  the  market  will  ever  be 
overstocked  with  a  cheap  and  nutritious 
article  of  food  like  the  oyster,  and  as  im- 
provements in  transporting  and  packing 
are  introduced,  the  demand  to  supply  the 
rapidly  increasing  population  of  the 
United  States  will  fully  tax  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  waters  of  the  state,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  demand  from  Europe. 

If  the  natural  advantages  were  availed 
of,  five  hundred  thousand  people  could  be 
employed  the  whole  year  in  this  industry 
in  Maryland.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  large  bodies  of  land  now  for  sale  at 
low  prices,  in  the  counties  bordering  on 
the  Potomac  and  the  Chesapeake,  can  be 
made  very  profitable  in  connection  with 
the  cultivation  of  oysters  on  the  shores, 
and  that  a  more  sure  and  ample  return  for 
invested  capital  and  labor  awaits  the 
oyster  farmer  than  can  be  had  from  any 
other  farming  industry.  The  industry  is 
profitable  almost  beyond  conception,  and 
we  are  told  on  official  authority,  that  a 
crop  of  oysters  valued  at  eight  million 
dollars  was  raised  in  this  way  upon  a 
French  farm  of  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  acres,  while  upon  another  French 
farm  of  five  hundred  acres,  sixteen  mill- 
ion oysters  were  taken  in  six  tides,  al- 
though there  were  no  oysters  to  be  found 
there  when  the  farm  was  established  five 
years  before. 

The  industry  has  been  carried  on  for 
more  than  fifty  years  in  the  East  river 
near  Now  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  al- 
though no  oyster  beds  in  the  country  have 
been  more  heavily  drawn  upon  than  those, 
which  are  close  to  the  great  centers  of 
trad*  and  population,  they  have  been  pre- 
served to  the  present  time  and  are  in  no 
danger  of  extermination. 

The  state  of  Connecticut,  some  years  ago, 
adopted  laws  which  have  led  to  large  and 
valuable  farms.  Fifty  thousand  acres  of 
entirely  barren  ground,  covered  thirty  to 
fifty  feet  deep  by  the  waters  of  Long  Island 
sound,  have  been  made  into  productive 
oyster  beds,  and  have  multiplied  by  a 
hundred  fold  the  production  of  native 
oysters.   Geo.  I.  Jones. 

CONTINUED  EFFECT  OF  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

In  a  previous  article  we  gave  results  of 
experiments  with  several  forms  of  phos- 
phoric acid   in  the  year  1888.    For  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  continued 
effects,  the  plats  of  1888  were  again  planted 
to  corn  in  1889,  having,  as  at  first,  received 
an  application  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  160  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre,  or  a  quantity 
sufficient   for   the  requirements  of  an 
average   crop  of   nitrogen   and  potash. 
Jerhaps  it  ought  to  be  stated  in  this  con- 
ection  that  the  two  seasons  were  widely 
\ried  so  far  as  climatic  conditions  are 
cncerned.    In  1888,  during  the  ordinary 
P'iod  of  growth  of  the  crop,  it  was  hot 
an  dry,  continuing  until  nearly  harvest 
tit*-,  while,  on  the  contrary,  during  1889, 
tbejeason  was  one  of  unusual  wet  and 
raitkeeping  the  soil  fully  saturated  with 
wat\    Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
any  <eets  that  these  different  conditions 


might  have  upon  the  results.  In  order  to 
notice  more  clearly  the  results  by  way  of 
comparison,  we  reproduce  the  table  of 
products  for  the  year  1888,  by  plats,  as  has 
been  given  heretofore: 


Plat. 


A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 


Form  of  Phosphate. 


Dissolved  bone  black  

Grand  Caymans  

Nothing  

Thomas  slag  

South  Carolina  rock  

Nothing  -  

Bolivian  guano  

Dissolved  bone  black  (do'hle  quan.) 


Yield 
grain 
in  lbs 


213.9 
134.2 
13.7 
90.8 
82. 2 
43.4 
83.6 
236.7 


The  same  plats,  planted  the  second  year, 
with  only  the  original  application  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  gave  the  following  results: 


A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 


Dissolved  bone  black  

Grand  Caymans  

Nothing  

Thomas  slag  

South  Carolina  roek  

Nothing  

Bolivian  guano  

Dissolved  bone  black  (do'ble  quan.) 


36.3 
48.3 
12.3 
61.0 
52.3 
14.8 
93.4 
91.8 


These  tables  form  an  interesting  study. 
While  it  appeared  in  1888  that  only  about 
such  a  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  as 
contained  in  dissolved  bone  black  as  was 
furnished  by  an  application  at  the  rate  of 
256  pounds  per  aore  was  required  for  the 
growth  of  the  corn,  a  greater  portion  of 
which  was  appropriated,  as  appeared  by 
the  result  of  1889,  where  the  double  quan- 
tity was  applied,  the  effects  were  still  felt 
to  a  considerable  degree,  although  not  as 
much  as  might  have  been  expected.  It 
also  appears  that  the  effects  varied  with 
the  different  forms,  while  with  Grand 
Caymans,  South  Carolina  rock  and  Thomas 
slag  the  benefits  are  most  marked  during 
the  first  season  of  use.  With  Bolivian 
guano  the  oase  is  different,  as  here  we  get 
better  results  the  second  season  by  nearly 
12  per  cent.  Precisely  what  conditions 
are  best  adapted  to  secure  most  satisfactory 
results  by  the  use  of  fertilizers,  is  a  ques- 
tion for  considerable  study  and  investiga- 
tion. W.  H.  Yeamans. 

Connecticut. 


SHEPHERDS 


AND  SUCCESSFUL 
RAISING. 


SHEEP 


Successful  sheep  raising  now  and  forty 
years  ago,  in  the  agricultural  states  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  is  a  very  different 
thing.   Why  it  has  been  profitable  in  the 


Wire  Splice. 
past  as  a  whole  need  not  be  argued  now. 
Just  why  there  has  been  depressions  in 
sheep  raising,  and  in  every  case  has  been 
followed  by  prosperity,  is  no  mystery  at 
all.  The  dreadfully  humbled  state  of  the 
American  wool  growing  industry,  for  the 
last  four  years,  has  called  loudly  for  relief 
from  congressional  legislation,  which  was 
just  and  has  been  granted.  This  has  been 
a  greater  relief  to  wool  growers  of  the 
United  States  than  is  generally  estimated. 
But  the  lesson  learned  during  this  period 
of  low  prices  of  wool  has  been  the  most 
reliable  and  valuable  that  the  sheep  rais- 
ers of  this  country  have  ever  been  taught. 
It  is  a  fact  outside  of  the  theories  and  ex- 
periences of  the  past  in  the  history  of 
American  sheep  husbandry.  Were  it  not 
for  their  timely  relief,  the  sheep  industry 
of  the  United  States  would  have  been 
again  "snowed  under."  It  was  the  star  of 
hope  in  one  of  the  darkest  hours  to  wool 
growers.  It  was  forced  upon  wool 
growers,  and  tried  their  faith  and  genius 
to  meet  and  overcome  the  situation.  The 
great  majority  of  sheep  raisers  lived  for  a 
remedy  outside  of  themselves.  The  few 
looked  to  a  practical  remedy  within  their 
own  control.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  special  prosperity  that  has 
existed  during  the  low  prices  of  wool. 
Certain  it  is,  two  such  extremes  have 
never  before  existed  at  the  same  time  in 
our  sheep  industry.  It  was  like  turning 
defeat  into  victory.  It  was  a  signal  re- 
lief from  low  prices  of  wool  at  an  emer- 
gency. It  was,  in  short,  a  "godsend"  when 
most  needed. 

The  needs  are  now,  better  methods  and 
better  shepherds,  especially  in  the  regions 
of  the  United  States  where  diversified 
sheep  husbandry  is  possible.  All  our 
ideas  of  sheep  raising  are  in  the  direction 
of  fine  wool  production.  What  we  know 
applies  to  Merino  husbandry,  and  cannot 
be  eminently  successful  in  the  newer  sys- 


tems which  we  have  been  driven  to  in 
sheep  culture.  When  the  time  comes, 
and  come  it  will,  when  mutton  prices  are 
lower,  there  will  be  pressing  need  of  closer 
attention  to  handling  and  breeding  these 
double-purpose  sheep.  It  will  be  more  a 
question  of  management  than  of  breeds, 
and  the  important  feature  of  such  sheep 
husbandry  will  be  management  and  feeds. 
The  American  shepherd  is  rarely  spoken 
of  where  the^most  careful,  intelligent, 
painstaking  management  is  meant.  The 
Mexican  shepherd  is  appreciated  for  the 
ranch  system  of  sheep  raising.  The  En- 
glish, Scotch  and  German  shepherds  are 
in  special  demand  and  favor  where  the 
best  agricultural  mutton  husbandry  ex- 
ists and  succeeds.  We  imagine  them  as 
they  are,  born  shepherds.  Their  fathers 
were  descended  from  shepherd  sires. 
The  traits  of  character  inestimable 
in  a  .  shepherd  are  by  physiological  law 
transmitted  from  father  to  son  and  in- 
tensified in  the  generations.  It  may  not 
be  so  important  that  lines  of  shepherds 
are  especially  raised  up ;  but  the  dashing, 
impulsive,  irregular  American  character 
is  not  apt  to  be  the  best  shepherd  when  the 
highest  culture  of  sheep  and  its  products 
are  sought  for.  A  mere  love  for  sheep, 
while  the  first,  is  not  the  only  essential  in 
in  the  make-up  of  a  shepherd.  If  there  is, 
however,  a  genuine  love  for  sheep,  there 
will  be  found  the  disposition  to  gain  the 
intelligence,  skill  and  persistence  pro- 
vided the  industry  is  innate.  No  man  or 
boy  "born  tired"  ever  was  or  ever  can  be 
a  good  shepherd.  A  successful  shepherd 
must  not  only  see  everything  and  know 
it,  but  must  know  what  he  wants  to  see 
before  he  produces  it.  The  shepherd  must 
do  more  than  protect  the  sheep  from  dan- 
ger. He  is  to  tend,  feed  and  manage  for 
their  best  welfare  and  highest  develop- 
ment in  every  direction.  Nothing  can  be 
omitted,  delayed  or  partially  done, 
whether  on  the  ranch  or  the  farm,  whether 
the  purpose  is  wool,  mutton,  lambs  or 
breeding  flocks. 

The  fact  that  such  special  attention  is 
expensive  need  not  be  taken  account  of — it 
is  the  indispensable  to  success;  it  is  where 
agricultural  mutton  sheep  husbandry 
prospers  or  fails ;  it  is  the  weak  place  in  our 
American  systems  of  sheep  raising;  it  is 
what  we  have  to 
more  carefully 
study  and  practice. 
Shall  it  be  done? 
Of  course ;  it  means  prosperity  and  perma- 
nence; it  meets  the  spirit  and  purposes  now 
more  than  ever  fixed  in  the  American 
sheep  raiser's  mind.  If  it  is,  the  future  will 
become  harmonious,  permanent  and  pros- 
perous; if  it  is  not  done,  the  experiences  of 
the  past  will  be  repeated.  R.  M.  Bell. 
Illinois. 

SPLICING  WIRE. 

A  subscriber  sends  his  method  of  splic- 
ing wire,  which  is  fully  explained  by  the 
accompanying  cut. 

ARSENICAL  POISONS-THEIR  DANGERS  AND 
ANTIDOTES. 

BY  JOSEPH  (TUISCO  GREINER). 

The  terrible  poisons, Paris  green,  London 
purple  and  arsenious  acid — one  or  all — 
have  become  necessary  requisites  of  the 
farm  and  garden.  Familiarity  with 
danger  has  bred  contempt  and  recklessness 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  press  cannot  too 
often  urge  rural  people  to  greater  care 
and  caution.  Packages  of  Paris  green, 
etc.,  partly  used  and  open,  are  frequently 
left  lying  about  in  barns  and  other  out- 
buildings, and  the  wonder  is  that  cases 
of  accidental  poisoning  do  not  occur  much 
oftener  than  they  do.  Still,  they  happen 
often  enough.  Wherever  strong  poisons 
are  used  for  any  purpose,  there  is  a  chance 
of  accidental  poisoning,  and  farmers 
should  never  forget  or  belittle  the  dangers 
connected  with  the  use,  or  even  with  the 
mere  presence  on  the  place,  of  such 
deadly  poisons.  Every  person  who  uses 
arsenical  compounds  should  not  only  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  proper  methods 
of  treating  cases  of  poisoning,  but  also 
keep  the  antidotes  within  easy  reach.  Dr. 
Wyatt,  in  American  Analyst,  recommends 
the  following  course  of  treatment  for 
cases  of  poisoning  by  any  of  the  com- 
pounds of  arsenic: 

"A  teaspoonful  of  mustard  flour  in 
warm  water.   A  teaspoonful  of  dialysed 


iron  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  cal- 
cined magnesia  every  five  minutes  for 
one  hour.  Then  plenty  of  oil,  or  milk, 
or  some  mucilaginous  tea — say  linseed." 

Where  a  drug  store  is  near  by,  the  course 
to  adopt  in  accidental  poisoning  is  simple. 
First,  induce  vomiting  by  any  means 
most  convenient,  say  tickling  the  throat 
with  finger  or  feather,  or  by  mustard 
flour  in  warm  water,  as  advised  by  Dr. 
Wyatt,  or  by  giving  sulphate  of  copper  or 
sulphate  of  zinc.  The  desired  result 
might  also  be  obtained  by  using  a  stomach 
pump.  In  the  meantime,  dispatch  some- 
body to  the  druggist  whose  duty  it  is  to 
be  prepared  to  make  the  proper  antidote 
for  arsenic,  moist  peroxide  of  iron  (hy- 
drated  peroxide  or  sesquioxide  of  iron), 
on  short  notice.  This  remedy  cannot  be 
kept  on  hand,  as  it  would  soon  lose  its 
strength  and  effectiveness,  but  must  be 
prepared  fresh.  Then  give  according  to 
directions.  The  remedy  is  harmless,  and 
should  be  given  in  large  doses. 

People  making  use  of  Paris  green,  etc., 
who  live  many  miles  from  a  drug  store, 
however,  should  keep  the  materials  for 
making  the  antidote  on  hand.  According 
to  the  Dispensatory  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  following  can  be  recom- 
mended: 

"Mix  1,000  grains  of  the  solution  of  ter- 
sulphate  of  iron  with  twice  its  weight  of 
water,  and  keep  the  mixture  in  a  well- 
stopped  bottle;  rub  150  grains  of  magnesia 
with  water  to  a  smooth  and  thin  mixture, 
put  this  in  abottle  capable  of  holding  thirty- 
two  fluid  ounces (abou  t  one  quart)and  flint 
up  with  water.  When  the  preparation  is 
wanted  for  use,  mix  the  two  liquids  by 
adding  the  magnesia  mixture  gradually 
to  the  iron  solution,  and  shake  them  to- 
gether until  a  homogenous  mass  results." 

Farmers  remote  from  villages  or  cities 
will  do  no  more  than  use  ordinary  pre- 
caution, if  they  have  the  two  mixtures 
put  up  by  their  apothecary,  and  keep 
them  on  hand  ready  for  use  in  an  emer- 
gency. The  mixture  of  the  tw®,  prepared 
as  directed  above,  is  a  safe  antidote  for 
Paris  green,  London  purple,  or  white 
arsenic  (arsenious  acid),  the  three  com- 
pounds of  arsenic  most  apt  to  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  farmers  and  gardeners. 

SPARE  THE  STRIPED  GOPHERS. 

G.  P.  GILLETTE. 

[Entomologist  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.] 

I  notice  in  your  issue  of  May  1st,  that 
a  Mr.  L.  J.  Beach  reports  success  in  the 
use  of  carbon  bi-sulphide  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  gophers.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  this  is  the  cheapest  and  best  method 
of  destroying  burrowing  animals,  such 
as  the  gray  and  striped  squirrels,  wood- 
chucks,  and  perhaps  the  pocket  gopher  as 
well,  and  probably  many  of  the  readers 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  will  be  led  to 
adopt  this  method  of  destroying  these 
animals  after  reading  the  article  above  re- 
ferred to.  I  wish,  therefore,  before  this 
work  of  destruction  is  begun,  to  advise 
the  readers  of  your  valuable  paper  to 
spare  the  striped  gophers,  which  are  more 
beneficial  than  injurious  to  the  farmer. 
This  may  seem  absurd  to  those  that  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  food  habits  of  these 
little  rodents,  farther  than  to  know  that 
they  pull  young  corn,  but  a  careful  study 
of  their  food  habits  at  this  place  last  sum- 
mer, fully  warrants  the  statement.  Squir- 
rels were  shot  at  intervals  from  April  19th 
till  fall,  and  the  contents  of  their  stom- 
achs carefully  examined.  It  was  found 
that,  from  first  to  last,  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  contents  of  their  stomachs  con- 
sisted of  injurious  insects,  chief  among 
which  were  cut-worms,  web-worms,  wire- 
worms  and  grasshoppers.  As  high  as  50 
cut-worms  and  web-worms  were  found  in 
a  single  stomach.  From  the  stomachs  ex- 
amined it  was  estimated  that,  on  an  aver- 
age, a  squirrel  would  eat  at  least  2,500  of 
these  cut-worms  and  web-worms  from 
the  first  of  April  to  August,  aside  from 
other  noxious  insects.  The  striped  squir- 
rels, or  gophers,  should  be  especially  pro- 
tected on  meadow  and  pasture  land,  and 
if  some  way  can  be  found  to  prevent  their 
taking  corn,  they  would  be  found  very 
useful  in  a  corn  field  in  destroying  the 
cut-worms.  I  have  very  often  noticed 
that  the  squirrels  do  not  dig  deep  enough 
about  the  hills  of  corn  to  reach  the  ker- 
nels, in  which  cases  it  is  probable  that 
cut-worms  or  the  web-worms  were  the 
coveted  morsels,  and  not  the  corn. 

I  believe  if  the  seed  is  planted  to  a  good 
depth,  and  a  few  bushels  of  corn  are 
thrown  on  the  surface,  where  the  squir- 
rels are  most  numerous,  and  the  ground 
is  harrowed  after  planting,  so  as  to  cover 
up  the  tracks  of  the  marker,  very  little 
damage  will  be  done  by  the  striped  squir- 
rels in  corn  fields,  and  they  will  do  much 
that  is  good  the  summer  through  in  aid- 
ing to  keep  some  of  our  most  injurious 
insects  in  check. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  striped 
squirrel  does  not  apply  to  the  gray  squirrel 
or  gopher.  One  of  these  animals  will  do 
more  harm  than  half  a  dozen  striped 
squirrels  in  a  corn  field,  and  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  find  that  they  eat  insects 
at  all. 
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FARM  AND  GARDEN  NOTES. 

BY  JOSEPH. 

The  Bush  Limas.— I  am  having  first- 
rate  luck  with  Henderson's  Bush  Lima 
bean.  The  seed,  gathered  last  fall  by  my- 
self, came  up  well,  and  the  plants  grow 
nicely.  I  am  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
gather  a  bushel  or  two  of  seed  of  this  va- 
riety this  year,  and,  if  successful,  intend 
planting  it  very  largely  next  season.  The 
variety  is  immensely  prolific,  and  will 
continue  to  be  popular  for  at  least  some 
years.  The  Kumerle  Lima,  a  few  seeds  of 
which  I  managed  to  obtain,  has  come  up 
to  the  extent  of  four  plants.  My  aim,  of 
course,  is  to  get  the  largest  quantity  of 
seed  from  them  for  future  planting.  This 
is  also  my  chief  object  with  the  two  good 
plants  and  one  poor  one,  which  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  out  of  three  packages  of 
Burpee's  Bush  Lima  bean,  containing  in 
all  one  dozen  seeds.  Thus,  each  plant  of 
this  latter  variety  costs  me  little  less  than 
one  dollar;  and  yet,  I  feel  quite  certain  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  investment.  If  this 
bush  Lima  turns  out  to  be  what  it  now 
promises,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  seed 
of  it  will  be  in  greater  demand  than  the  sup- 
ply for  years  to  come,  and  that  every  one 
fortunate  enough  to  have  seed  to  plant  can 
make  it  pay  largely  to  raise  it  for  sale. 
This  will,  in  all  probability,  also  be  the 
case  with  the  Kumerle  Lima  bean;  for 
this  and  Burpee's  bean  must,  to  a  great 
extent,  if  not  entirely,  take  the  place  of 
the  pole  Limas — always  provided,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  perfect  bush  Limas, 
and  do  not  develop  great  faults  in  unex- 
pected directions.  At  any  rate,  I  propose 
to  increase  my  seed  stock  of  all  these  bush 
varieties  as  fast  as  good  treatment  and 
careful  seed  saving  can  do  it. 

My  pole  Limas,  and  other  running 
beans,  are  again  trained  to  wire  trellis. 
The  longer  I  use  this  method  of  training 
them,  the  better  I  like  it,  the  whole  thing 
being  so  simple  and  inexpensive — a  stout 
wire  stretched  across  a  row  of  posts,  five 
feet  high ;  a  small  wire  underneath,  say 
six  or  eight  inches  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  aud  some  cotton  yarn  wound 
zigzag  around  the  two  wires  for  the  vines 
to  run  up  to  the  upper  wire.  The  plants 
take  readily  to  this  '  support,  without 
much  coaxing  or  assistance,  and  the 
whole,  when  fully  developed,  presents  a 
wall  of  gveen,  plentifully  provided  with 
flowers  and  pods.  At  the  same  time,  I 
have  a  row  or  two  of  pole  Limas  entirely 
without  support,  the  plants  having  been 
cut  back  with  a  sickle  to  dwarf  them,  and 
this  treatment  will  be  repeated  every 
week  or  so.  The  object  is  to  keep  them  in 
bush  form  as  much  as  possible.  Prof. 
Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
has  used  this  method  of  growing  pole 
Lima  beans  with  remarkable  success. 
Continued  planting  of  seed  saved  from 
plants  thus  dwarfed  gave  him,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  a  type  of  Limas 
of  a  low,  stout,  bushy  habit  of  growth. 
Unfortunately,  the  experiment  was  at 
last  abandoned  and  the  seed  lost.  But  it 
shows  that  the  evolution  of  the  bush  form 
of  Limas  from  the  pole  form  is,  perhaps, 
not  so  very  difficult,  and  only  a  matter  of 
perseverance. 

Corn  and  Beans  as  Field  Crops.— The 
season  has  been  so  wonderfully  wet  with 
us  that  many  fields,  especially  those  not 
well  drained,  are  only  now  (end  of  June) 
being  planted  to  corn  and  potatoes. 
Farmers  were  getting  ready  a  dozen  times 
to  start  in  with  the  plow,  when  the  land 
was  getting  a  little  dry,  but  heavy  rains 
soon  again  transformed  arable  soil  into 
swamps  and  water-holes,  and  made  work- 
ing it  impracticable.  Xow,  the  season 
has  got  to  be  pretty  late  for  planting  corn, 
and  much  of  it,  in  some  localities,  at  least, 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  come  to  full 
maturity.  This,  in  some  of  the  colder 
sections  of  the  states,  is  a  somewhat  un- 
certain matter,  anyway,  unless  very  early 
varieties  are  selected.  Farmers  thus  lo- 
cated should,  for  this  reason,  have  an  eye 
for  very  early-maturing  kinds  of  corn, 
and  when  a  good  one  is  once  secured, 
guard  it  carefully  and  try  to  still  improve 
it  in  this  direction  by  selecting  the  best, 
earliest-ripening  ears  in  the  whole  field 
for  seed.   Every  farmer  should  make  it  a 


practice  to  go  through  his  corn  fields  at 
the  time  the  grain  begins  to  glaze,  and 
cut  out  the  stalks  with  the  most  desirable 
ears,  shock  them  up  to  cure,  then  break 
off  the  ears,  braid  them  in  a  string  and 
hang  them  in  some  suitable,  secure  place. 
Thus,  we  can  keep  a  strain  of  corn  that 
will  be  sure  to  ripen,  even  if  circum- 
stances should  make  it  necessary  to  plant 
late  in  June. 

It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  common, 
white  beans  are  not  appreciated  enough 
as  a  field  crop,  especially  in  seasons  like 
this,  wheu  the  best  time  for  planting  corn 
has  to  be  allowed  to  pass,  with  many 
broad  acres  yet  unplanted.  Beans  may 
be  planted  now  with  a  certainty  of  ripen- 
ing the  crop,  and  are  always  in  demand 
at  prices  which,  I  believe,  usually  pay 
much  betterfor  the  labor  of  tending  the 
crop  than  do  wheat  or  corn.  Beans  are 
not  exhaustive  to  the  soil.  They  can  be 
planted  among  young  orchard  trees  with- 
out injury  to  the  trees,  and  if  the  straw  is 
left  on  or  returned  to  the  land,  the  crop 
will  rather  benefit  the  trees  and  the  soil. 
Modern  machinery  makes  the  labor  of 
gathering  the  beau  crop  quite  inconsid- 
erable, and,  while  it  will  usually  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  beans  hand-picked  before 
putting  into  the  market,  this  job  can  be 
done  on  winter  evenings  by  members  of 
the  family,  or  by  cheap,  hired  help.  Why 
not  grow  a  few  more  beans,  and  a  little 
less  wheat? 

Potatoes  in  Ill-prepared  Soil. — I  do 
not  usually  practice  planting  in  badly- 
prepared  soil.  Better  defer  planting  even 
to  a  very  late  period,  until  the  land  can 
be  got  in  proper  shape,  or  not  plant  at  all, 
than  plant  in  soil  that  is  all  hard  lumps 
and  chunks  of  unbroken  sod.  But  some- 
times circumstances  compel  us  to  do 
things  we  really  do  not  like  to  do.  Some 
of  my  potato  land  this  year  left  much  to 
be  desired  in  regard  to  preparation.  Some 
of  the  plots,  as  usual,  were  planted  with 
single-eye  pieces.  Most  of  these  have  not 
germinated,  and,  sonsequently,  the  single- 
eye  planting  this  year  shows  mostly  miss- 
hills,  and  the  few  plants  that  did  come  are 
weak  and  small.  Altogether,  the  prospect 
of  anything  like  a  crop  from  these  plots 
is  not  very  flattering.  Previous  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  that  quite  a  respect- 
able crop  can  be  grown  from  single-eye 
planting,  provided,  however,  that  the 
pieces  are  large ;  that  is,  from  large  tubers 
and  planted  very  close,  not  too  deep,  and 
in  fine,  mellow  and  rich  soil.  The  aver- 
age farmer  hardly  ever  has  land  in  best 
shape  for  single-eye  planting,  or  for  small 
seeding  generally,  and,  consequently,  the 
latter  is  not  a  safe  practice  for  him.  When 
you,  at  this  time,  take  a  look  over  the  po- 
tato fields  on  many  farms,  you  will  see 
the  plants  come  up  weakly  and  scatter- 
ingly,  and  you  may  make  up  your  mind 
that  the  crop  will  be  correspondingly — 
consisting  of  small  potatoes,  and  that  the 
cause  may  be  found  in  too  close  cutting 
of  the  seed.  In  land  indifferently  pre- 
pared, a  whole  or  half  potato  planted  two, 
or  even  three,  feet  apart  in  the  row  will 
give  a  better  stand,  and  a  better  crop 
than  the  same  amount  of  seed  divided  in 
many  small  pieces,  and  planted  at  equal 
distance  apart,  may  this  be  four,  five,  six 
or  eight  inches.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  am 
not  a  believer  in  light  seeding. 

Tree  Tomatoes. — An  ingenious  seeds- 
man this  season  has  sent  out  a  new  "tree 
tomato."  With  the  seed  package  came  a 
slip  giving  the  following  directions  how 
to  grow  it;  namely,  "Plant  seed  the  fore 
part  of  March,  in  the  house  or  hot-bed, 
set  in  garden  about  May  10th,  set  in  rows, 
east  and  west,  18  inches  apart,  near  water, 
give  them  stakes  or  trellis,  8  feet  high, 
hoe  out  a  ditch  5  or  6  inches  deep,  one  foot 
in  front  of  plants,  and  fill  it  with  water, 
morning  and  night,  nip  off  every  side 
shoot  as  fast  as  they  appear.  Keep  them 
well  tied  up,  well  trimmed  and  no  end  of 
water."  I  give  this,  less  as  a  curiosity 
(and  such  it  is)  than  as  a  method  to  grow 
any  variety  of  tomatoes  as  a  "tree."  It  is 
not  even  necessary  to  go  to  all  this  trouble 
about  carting  barrels  of  water.  Plant  any 
strong-growing  variety  in  rich  soil,  trim 
to  single  stalk,  and  train  to  a  pole,  and 
you  will  surely  grow  a  "tree"  tomato.  I 
have  seen  a  patch  of  Trophys  (some  years 
ago,  when  that  sort  was  the  leading  mar- 
ket sort)  grown  by  my  family  physician, 


perhaps  as  much  for  beauty  as  for  useful- 
j  ness,  and  it  was  a  grand  sight  indeed. 
What  you  want  chiefly,  to  insure  success, 
is  a  rich  piece  of  ground. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


REMEDY  FOR  BORERS. 

Dr.  Otto  Lugger,  the  well  known  ento- 
mologist, recommends  a  wash  made  as 
follows,  as  a  preventive  of  the  attacks  of 
borers:  To  teu  gallons  of  strong  suds, 
made  from  hard  soap,  add  one  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  Paris  green  or  London  purple, 
and  sufficient  plaster  of  Paris  to  make  it 
of  the  consistency  of  whitewash.  With 
this  paint  the  trees  where  liable  to  be  atr 
tacked,  after  digging  out  the  borers.  The 
wash  should  be  put  on  at  least  three  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  land.  Plaster  of 
Paris  is  used  because  it  adheres  very 
tenaciously  to  the  tree,  while  common 
lime  wash  would  be  washed  off  in  a  short 
time.  This  wash  is  especially  valuable  to 
apply  to  peach  trees. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMUEL  8.  GREES. 

Rome  Beanty  Apple.— J.  M.,  Alice,  Ohio. 
I  cannot  give  you  the  history  of  the  Rome 
Beauty  apple,  except  to  say  that  it  originated 
in  southern  Ohio,  and  that  it  does  well  in  the 
south-western  states. 

Peach  Pits  Wanted.— W.  S.  P.,  Waldrip, 
Tex.,  writes:  "Can  you  tell  me  where  1  can  get 
pits  of  auy  of  the  following  peaches:  the  Roser, 
Indian  Blood,  Wager  and  Ellison?" 

Reply:— Write  to  Etwanger  &  Barry,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Culture  of  Aloe  Plant.— R.  E.  T.,  Reiley 
Ohio.  The  aloe  plants,  like  all  tropical  plants, 
require  a  season  of  rest  as  well  as  of  growth. 
Wheu  they  start  to  grow,  they  should  have  a 
moderate  amount  of  moisture  and  a  warm 
situation ;  as  soon,  however,  as  they  stop 
growing,  water  should  be  withheld  until  the 
soil  is  quite  dry  on  top,  but  the  plant  should 
never  be  allowed  to  wilt.  Most  of  the  aloes 
are  of  easy  culture. 

Diseased  Apple  Branches.— W.  M.  F., 

Jacksonville,  Ark.  The  species  of  branches 
received.  I  have  looked  them  over  carefully, 
and  so,  also,  has  the  well  known  botanist,  Dr. 
Lugger,  but  we  are  not  able  to  make  out  any- 
thing very  unusual  about  them.  If  the  speci- 
mens were  sent  in  a  fresh  state,  we  could 
study  them  much  more  satisfactorily.  They 
were  very  dry  when  they  came  to  hand. 
Would  like  fresh  specimens  and  full  descrip- 
tion of  its  action  en  your  trees. 

Osage  Orange  Timber  —  Trimming 
Pines.— C.  R.,  Kidder,  Mo.  Osage  orange  tim- 
ber is  fully  as  durable  as  white  oak  grown 
under  the  same  conditions  and  of  the  same 
size.  The  bark  should  be  removed  from  the 
posts,  and  it  would  better  to  thoroughly  season 
them  before  putting  them  into  the  ground, 
aud  the  same  rule  holds  good  with  auy  kind 

of  post  timber.  Pine  trees  should  be  cut 

back  in  the  spring  just  before  growth  starts, 
which  is  with  you  any  time  in  April;  that  is, 
if  they  are  to  be  cut  severely.  Very  light 
pruning  may  be  done  in  summer. 

Buffalo    Berry    not    Bearing.— H.  B., 

Albion,  Mich.  The  reason  your  buffalo  berry 
does  not  fruit  is  that  the  plant  is  what  bot- 
anist* caM  dioecious— that  is,  the  staminate  or 
male  flowers  are  borne  on  one  plant,  and  the 
pistillate  or  female  flowers  are  borne  on 
another  plant.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
willows  and  poplars,  and  many  other  trees 
and  shrubs.  There  must  beat  least  two  plants 
of  such  kinds  near  each  other,  or  they  will 
not.  fruit.  It  is  desirable,  when  taking  up 
such  plants,  to  put  out  at  least  three  of  them, 
for  in  such  a  case  we  are  pretty  sure  to  have 
both  kinds.   It  is  a  very  beautiful  shrub. 

Peach  Curls.— J.  N.  S.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
The  leaves  you  sent  are  affected  with  a  disease 
called  the  curls.  It  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
growth,  but  the  plant  is  predisposed  to  its 
attacks  by  reason  of  some  changes  in  the  at- 
mosphere. It  is  more  common  when  a  wet, 
cold  time  follows  immediately  after  a  warm 
spell  of  weather,  and  just  after  the  trees  have 
leaved  out,  while  the  foliage  is  tender.  All 
such  diseased  leaves  should  be  picked  off  and 
burned,  so  you  will  hasten  the  formation  of 
new  foliage.  This  disease  only  occasionally 
does  serious  damage.  I  think  that  sprinkling 
the  foliage  with  flowers  of  sulphur  or  some  of 
the  many  fungicides  would  help,  but  such 
remedies  are  not  often  resorted  to,  as  generally 
only  a  portion  of  the  tree  is  diseased. 

Knots  on  Pears— Peach  Borers.— M.  W., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  have  a  pear 
called  the  Anjou  that  seems  to  be  very  thrifty 
and  bears  well,  but  when  you  eat  it,  It  seems 

to  be  full  of  knots.   What  is  the  cause  of  it?  

Would  like  to  know  what  is  the  best  remedy 
to  keep  borers  out  of  peach  trees?"  , 

Reply  :— The  knots  in  the  pear  are  caused 
by  a  fungus  growth,  but  I  am  surprised  that 
the  Anjou  should  be  so  much  troubled  as  you 
mention,  for  it  is  generally  a  very  free  grower 
and  fair  yielding  pear.  Perhaps  the  tree  is  not 
true  to  name.  There  is  no  remedy  except  to 


keep  the  tree  healthy.  Better  manure  with 
wood  ashes,  or  some  equally  good  mineral 
manure.    The  trouble  may  not  be  of  long 

duration.  Examine    the    trees    once  in 

spring,  summer  and  autumn,  and  dig  out  the 
borers  and  apply  the  wash  recommended  in 
these  columns  for  the  purpose. 

Yellows.— L.  B.  H.,  Bingham,  Ohio,  writes : 
"What  is  wrong  with  my  peach  trees  and  what 
is  a  remedy?  1  planted  some  last  fall  and  some 
this  spring.  They  are  in  leaf,  but  the  leaves 
are  wrinkled,  some  red  and  some  yellowish  In 
color.  They  are  very  slow  to  take  hold  and 
grow.  I  examined  them  at  the  roots  but  found 
nothing.  I  applied  soapsuds  and  afterwards 
put  coal  ashes  around  the  roots.  Did  I  do 
right?" 

Reply:— I  think  from  your  description  that 
the  peach  trees  that  you  bought  must  have 
had  the  yellows,  for  vhich  there  is  no  known 
remedy.  This  is  the  disease  which  has  de- 
stroyed hundreds  of  peach  orchards  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The-  only  preventive 
has  been  found  to  be  the  burning  of  all  infected 
trees  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  seen.  By  this 
means  it  may  be  kept  in  check.  JTew,  healthy 
trees  or  pits  planted  where  diseased  trees  have 
grown  will  be  diseased. 

Apple  Scab.— W.  H.  G.,  New  Haven,  Ky. 
This  is  a  disease,  and  is  due  to  the  growth  of  a 
minute  fungus  plant  in  the  tissues  of  the  skin 
of  the  apple.  The  microscopic  spores  (seeds) 
which  produce  scab  develop  much  more  rap- 
idly in  a  damp  atmosphere  than  where  if  is 
dry ;  therefore,  where  trees  are  crowded 
thickly  together,  it  is  more  prevalent  than 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room  between  them. 
Also,  it  more  readily  attacks  old  or  weak  trees 
than  those  that  are  young  and  thrifty.  Ex- 
perience thus  far  seems  to  show  that  the  best 
material  for  preventing  the  apple  scab  is  am- 
moniacal  carbonate  of  copper.  This  is  made 
by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  carbonate  of  cop- 
per in  one  quart  of  ammonia,  whieh  should  be 
added  to  ninety  parts  of  water  before  using. 
This  diluted  solution  should  then  be  sprayed 
upon  the  fruit  as  soon  as  the  first  appearance 
of  scab  is  noted,  and  should  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times  at  intervals  of  two  weeks. 

Bark  Cracking.— D.  A.,  Macoutah,  111.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  tell  just  what  causes  ths 
cracking  of  the  bark  of  young  trees  in  the 
nursery.  Many  theories  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  it,  but  we  are  not  much  the  wiser 
for  them.  One  thing  is  known, and  that  is  that 
the  sun  plays  an  important  part  in  the  work. 
It  has  been  found  that  nursery  trees  that  were 
not  too  rapidly  grown  we're  freer  from  it  than 
those  that  made  a  very  late  growth.  Trees 
sometimes  have  their  bark  cracked  before  cold 
weather  sets  in.  The  cracks  in  young  trees 
generally  heal  over.  Probably  covering  the 
cracks  with  grafting  wax  would  help  the  pro- 
cess. Trees  grown  on  a  south  slope  or  a  level 
land  are  more  liable  to  crack  than  those  grown 
on  a  northern  exposure.  After  the  trees  are 
old  and  commence  bearing  they  make  a  slower 
growth,  when,  if  the  trunks  are  shaded,  tbey 
are  not  very  liable  to  crack.  On  this  account, 
in  planting  out  an  orchard  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
incline  the  trunk  and  head  quite  a  little  to  the 
south-west.  But  do  not  incline  them  enough  to 
disfigure  them.  It  is  also  well  to  encourage 
the  branches  on  the  side  of  the  tree. 

Barren  Grape  Tine.— L.  H.,  Lockland, 

Ohio,  writes:  "I  have  a  small  white  grape  that 
as  a  very  profuse  bloomer.  It  is  on  the  south 
side  of  a  porch.  Every  year  it  blights  in  the 
bloom  and  fails  almost  entirely.  I  have 
thought  the  flowers  were  not  fertilized.  I 
never  see  bees  on  them.  Is  it  necessary  that 
bees  should  work  on  them  for  this  purpose? 
Last  year,  in  looking  over  the  vine,  I  saw  a 
very  fine  web  on  the  bloom  of  one  bunch,  and 
found  a  small,  buckwheat-shaped,  greenish 
cocoon,  and  suspected  it  might  be  the  secret 
after  all.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
and  what  is  to  be  the  remedy  T" 

Reply:— I  cannot  tell  you  positively  why 
your  grape  vine  does  not  fruit,  as  there  may 
be  many  causes  for  such  an  effects.  Some 
grape  vines  are  staminate,  and  so,  while  they 
grow  very  strongly  and  bloom  abundantly, 
they  never  fruit.  Other  vines  are  what  are 
called  weakly  staminate  (many  of  the  Rogers 
hybrids  are  so),  and  such  vines  do  well  only 
when  growing  near  some  strongly  staminate 
kinds.  Again,  it  is  possible  that  the  blossoms 
are  eaten  off  by  some  insect,  such  as  the  rose- 
bug,  though  I  think  not.  It  will  be  well  for 
you  to  observe  carefully  any  appearance  of 
insects  there  may  be  on  it  this  year. 

Strawberry  Bloom  Frosted.— J.  R.  L., 

Trimble.Ohio,  writes :  "Enclosed  And  samples 
of  bloom  and  berries  from  my  strawberries. 
The  plants  were  set  last  spring.  They  bloomed 
well  this  spring,  but  blasted.  The  ground  is 
very  fertile.  They  are  in  the  matted  row 
system.  We  had  two  heavy  frosts  after  they 
bloomed." 

Reply:— The  blossoms  were  received  in  a 
very  dried  condition,  and  so  my  examination 
could  not  be  so  thorough  as  I  wished  How- 
ever, the  two  or  three  blossoms  I  could  an- 
alyze were  perfect,  having  plenty  of  stamens. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  your  strawberry 
blossoms  were  destroyed  by  frost.    I  have 
noticed  in  such  cases,  while  the  petals  of  the 
blossoms  held  ou  for  some  time,_  and  to  s 
casual  observer  made  the  blossoms  appear  al 
right,  yet,  by  looking  close,  one  could  plainl 
see  that  the  centers  were  dark  colored.  T> 
pistils  seem  to  be  much  more  susceptible^ 
injury  than  any  other  part  of  the  blossom,  t 
your  bed  is  in  good  condition,  it  would  b» 
good  plan  to  plow  under  the  most  of  the  plfts 
in  each  row,  and  get  the  bed  into  snap  to 
again  make  runners,  arid  treat  the  same  " 
it  were  a  newly  planted  bed.  Of  course  ou 
cannot  hope  for  a  crop  of  berries  this  ear 
from  ydur  strawberry  bed.  Such  exp«rlces 
are  very  disappointing. 


July  15,  1890. 
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A  BUHACH  PLANTATION. 

#  HE  work  of  gathering  and  drying 
J  "ffff    the  buhaeh  blossoms  is  in  full 
blast  at  the  buhaeh  plantation. 

About  one  hundred 
men  are  scattered 
through  the  fields 
picking  the  blossoms.  As  fast  as  they  are 
picked  they  are  stowed  away  about  two 
inches  deep  in  wooden  boxes,  the  boxes 
being  two  and  one  half  feet  square.  Wag- 
ons are  employed  in  hauling  the  boxes  to 
the  drying-house.  Probably  it  is  called  a 
drying-house  because  it  is  alongside  of 
the  spot  where  the  drying  is  done.  Cer- 
tainly, no  artificial  heat  is  needed  at  the 
buhaeh  plantation  to  dry  anything  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  The  sun's  rays  come 
down  within  the  inclosure  of  big  poplar 
trees  with  a  force  that  makes  it  pleasant  to 
stand  from  under.  The  trays  are  allowed 
to  lie  there,  the  blossoms  being  stirred  up 
by  a  force  of  men  until  they,  the  blossoms, 
are  fairly  cured.  Afterward,  they  are 
placed  on  a  large  platform,  about  sixty 
feet  square,  where  they  remain  until  dry, 
and  then  are  sent  to  the  reduction  works, 
■where  they  are  ground  into  dust.  This  is 
done  by  men  who  are  proof  against  sneez- 
ing, otherwise  it  could  not  be  done  at  all. 
Whether  or  not  it  makes  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes sneeze  we  don't  know,  but  it  is 
certainly  the  best  preventive  in  use  to 
keep  those  insects  at  a  distance. — Sa,7ita 
Clara  Valley. 


LUCK  AND  LABOR. 

Cobden  wrote  proverbs  about  luck  and 
labor.  It  would  be  well  for  boys  to 
memorize  them.  Luck  is  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up;  labor,  with  keen 
eyes  and  strong  will,  will  turn  up  some- 
thing. Luck  lies  in  bed  and  wishes  the 
postman  would  bring  him  news  of  a 
legacy ;  labor  turns  out  at  six  o'clock,  and 
with  busy  pen  or  ringing  hammer,  lays 
the  foundation  of  a  competence.  Luck 
whines;  labor  whistles.  Luck  relies  on 
chances;  labor  on  character.  Luck  strides 
down  to  indigence;  labor  strides  upward 
to  independence. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Kentucky.— I  used  to  live  in  northern 
Ohio,  but  about  four  years  ago  I  moved  to 
Taylor  county.  Kentucky,  where  I  have  lived 
ever  since.  The  soil  of  this  county  is  lime- 
stone, and  very  productive.  Water  is  pure 
and  abundant  the  year  around.  All  kinds  of 
crops  do  well.  Some  fields  of  wheat  yield 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  and  large  fields 
of  corn  often  average  fifty  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre.  Good  farms  are  selling  at  from 
$8  to  S20  per  acre,  and  every  one  of  them  is  a 
bargain.  One  who  has  push  and  energy  can- 
not help  but  do  well  here.  C.  M. 

Camp^ellsville,  Ky. 


From  Virginia.— I  see  communications  from 
all  sections  of  the  country.  I  am  surprised  at 
some  sections  where  the  crops  from  an  acre 
only  bring  $8  and  the  land  is  worth  810.  Now, 
in  this  section  of  old  Virginia  the  poorest  land 
we  cultivate  will  bring  S8  worth.  Our  market 
crops  bring  as  high  as  850,  and  sometimes  I 
have  known  over  8100  worth  sold  from  an  acre. 
A  good  many  northern  families  are  here,  doing 
well.  All  kinds  of  crops  do  well.  We  some- 
times make  as  much  as  thirty  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  Lands  can  be  bought  with- 
in five  miles  of  railroads  for  $5  per  acre,  with 
plenty  of  timber  of  all  kinds,  and  surrounded 
with  good  society,  convenient  to  good  schools, 
churches,  post-office,  etc.,  and  the  climate  is 
very  healthful.  W.  A.  T. 

Rural  Bower,  Va. 


as  high  as  $8  a  crate;  beans  as  high  as  $10,  and 
other  vegetables  in  proportion.  I  have  just 
got  returns  for  nine  crates;  six  sold  for  82  each, 
and  three  for  81  each,  which  is  not  bad  for  the 
tail  end  of  a  market  of  nearly  four  months.  I 
would  say  this  to  those  contemplating  coming 
to  Florida:  Now  is  the  time  to  come,  while 
lands  are  cheap.  C.  H.  C. 

Mimieola,  Fla. 


From  Florida.— This  is  known  as  the  moun- 
tain region  ot  Florida.  Lake  county  is  named 
for  its  many  lakes.   We  have  a  good  neigh- 
borhood. Six  years  ago  the  wild  beasts  had 
possession,  and  were  disturbed  only  by  the 
muter;  but  now  the  noisy  train  and  boat  can 
h,  heard  on  all  sides.  Oar  principal  occupa- 
tln  is  gardening,  although  we  have  many 
fi^  groves.   We  plant  our  tomato  crop  as  you 
wcud  corn  ;  I  mean,  the  seed  is  planted  in  the 
fie\  where  the  crop  Is  grown.   We  commence 
piling  in  October.  Some  plant  fall  gardens 
tlia,.0me  in  in  December  and  January.  Last 
falWans  broucht  S3  and  84  per  crate.  Beans 
f°r  V.Dg  market  are  planted  in  December  or 
first*  January.  Our  winter  gardens  come  In 
in  Mfeh  and  first  of  April,  which  is  as  soon  as 
the  frthern  market  opens.  There  are  men 
in  thVection  that  have  cleared  over  81,000  on 
their  Vter  gardens  this  year.  Tomatoes  sold  j 


From  Oklahoma.— Ingalls  Is  situated  in 
north-eastern  Oklahoma,  between  the  Cimar- 
ron river  and  Council  creek.  The  noted 
Cherokee  strip  is  only  four  miles  from  here, 
while  the  Pawnee  reserve,  Sac  and  Fox  lands 
and  the  recently-purchased  Iowa  Indian  reser- 
vation are  a  short  distance  from  this  beauti- 
fully-situated town.  Ingalls,  named  after  the 
famous  Kansas  senator,  has  a  promising 
future.  We  have  several  stores,  religious 
societies,  a  Farmers'  Alliance  and  other  praise- 
worthy institutions.  The  homesteaders  are  in 
favor  of  a  constitutional  law  prohibiting  the 
selling  of  Oklahoma  land  for  debt.  This  part 
of  Oklahoma— in  fact,  the  whole  Stillwater 
valley,  is  a  rural  paradise.  The  still  unplowed 
prairies  are  adorned  with  a  grand  variety  of 
flowers  from  early  spring  until  nearly  Christ- 
mas. The  cultivated  lands  promise  to  yield 
the  staple  crops,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  cotton 
and  sugar-cane,  very  abundantly.  There  is  no 
end  to  all  kinds  of  garden  "sass."  Every 
quarter  section  of  the  original  Oklahoma  Is 
taken  up,  but  not  less  than  8,000,000  acres  ad- 
joining Oklahoma  will  be  thrown  open  to 
settlement  before  next  spring.  About  600,000 
acres  will  come  into  market  this  summer. 
Ingalls  is  still  thirty  miles  from  a  railroad, 
but  we  expect  one  through  this  vicinity  by 
next  Christmas.  Our  whiskey-lovers  have  to 
purchase  all  their  "bug-juice"  on  the  sly. 

Ingalls,  Oklahoma.  M.  D. 


Devil's  Lake.— Devil's  lake  is  the  name  of 
a  body  of  water  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Dakota,  which  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  held  In  awe  by  the  Sioux,  who  live  in  the 
vicinity.  The  Indians  believe  that  the  lake  is 
inhabited  by  evil  spirits,  and  the  name,  Mini- 
Wakan,  which,  in  English,  means  "spirit 
water,"  was  given  it  many  years  ago.  The 
name  of  Devil's  lake  was  given  It  by  the 
whites.  Weird  tales  of  the  doings  of  super- 
natural beings,  supposed  to  people  it,  are 
numerous,  and  the  truth  of  many  fictitious 
stories  told  about  it  have  until  late  years  never 
been  doubted.  Civilization  is,  however,  get- 
ting in  its  work  in  the  neighborhood,  and  is 
rapidly  dispelling  the  feeling  of  awe  in  which 
the  lake  has  been  held  by  the  Indians.  There 
Is  a  modern  story  of  Devil's  lake,  however, 
which  vies  in  superstitious  fancy  with  those 
of  aboriginal  times.  Not  only  the  Indians, 
but  the  soldiers  at  Fort  Totten,  which  is 
situated  on  the  northern  border  of  the  lake, 
have  a  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  phan- 
tom steamboat  which  is  said  to  ply  the  waters 
of  "Mini-Wakan."  Some  weird  tales  are  told 
of  how  this  airy  creation  goes  puffing  up  and 
down  the  silent  lake  in  the  darkness  of  sum- 
mer nights,  its  spectral  fires  gleaming  on  the 
black  water,  and  the  beat  of  its  screw  wheel 
keeping  up  a  rythmic  motion  that  becomes 
suddenly  silent  on  the  approach  of  a  mortal. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  phantom  steam- 
boat was  early  in  the  '80's,  when  it  was 
witnessed  one  night  by  a  party  of  soldiers 
who  were  crossing  the  lake.  Many  people 
have  since  claimed  to  have  seen  it  go  puffing 
up  and  down  the  lake  in  the  darkness 
of  moonless  nights,  its  fires  making  trails  of 
light  on  the  water,  while  the  throbs  of  the 
ghostly  engine  were  distinctly  heard. 

Geo.  E.  Bartlett. 


From  Arkansas.— Grant  county  lies  a  little 
south  of  the  center  of  the  state,  and  contains 
about  600  square  miles.  The  soil  of  the  up- 
lands is  generally  of  a  sandy  formation,  but 
produces  fair  crops  of  a  great  many  kinds. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  creek  and  river 
bottom  land  in  the  county,  but  I  will  speak  in 
particular  of  Hurricane  creek  bottom,  which 
is  about  one  and  one  half  miles  wide  h-ere. 
The  soil  is  a  dark,  sandy  formation,  and  when 
put  in  cultivation,  produces  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  products.  But  there  has  been  very 
little  put  in  cultivation,  because  it  overflows 
at  times,  through  the  winter  and  fore  part  of 
spring.  But  by  a  little  work,  levees  can  be 
built  three  or  four  feet  high  that  will  protect 
it  from  the  water,  as  it  hardly  ever  overflows 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  two  or  three  feet, 
and  in  some  places  it  takes  a  very  high  rise  to 
overflow  at  all.  This  laud  will,  when  cleared 
and  leveled,  produce  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  the  upland,  and  with  the  same 
amount  of  work.  Cattle  and  hogs  live  in  the 
woods  in  this  bottom  the  entire  year,  with  no 
extra  care  or  food  ;  but  they  do  better  if  they 
are  fed  a  little  through  the  winter  months. 
Much  money  could  be  made  here  raising  cattle 
and  hogs,  as  they  cost  very  little  to 
raise,  and  what  they  bring  is  almost  clear  profit. 
The  bottom  produces  good  pasture  for  cattle 
and  hogs  fatten  on  nuts  and  acorns.  Stock  Is 
very  cheap  now,  and  it  would  require  but  little 
money  to  start  in  the  business.  Yearling 
calves  can  be  bought  at  about  $2  to  83  a  head. 
Plenty  of  good  land  can  be  bought  at  81.25  to 
82.50  per  acre,  and  some  state  and  government 


land  much  cheaper.  There  Is  no  mud  here 
to  speak  of,  except  in  the  bottom,  which  is 
very  bad  on  account  of  so  much  rain.  Those 
who  want  good  land,  with  good  pasture  and 
timber  on  it,  had  better  come  soon,  for  there  is 
a  new  raWroad  coming,  and  land  and  timber 
will  soon  be  higher.  The  principal  timber  in 
the  bottom  is  white  oak,  hickory  and  gum,  all 
of  which  grows  to  a  large  size.  I  came  from 
Ohio,  and  know  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  both  places.  The  people  here  are 
very  kind  and  sociable,  and  like  to  have  good 
people  come  among  them.  E.  F. 

Slieridan,  Ark. 


From  Pennsylvania.— Washington  county 
is  the  garden  spot  of  Pennsylvania.  Here 
nature  seems  to  have  outdone  all  efforts  in 
other  directions  and  placed  all  that  the  heart 
could  wish  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer. 
We  have  a  mild  and  equable  climate,  and  as 
good  a  soil  as  can  be  found  under  the  stars  and 
stripes.  Our  soil,  when  properly  cared  for,  is 
capable  of  producing  30  to  35  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre ;  80  to  150  of  corn,  35  to  60  of  oats, 
and  40  to  60  of  barley.  Timothy  and  clover 
mixed  will  yield  from  one  to  two  tons  of  hay 
per  acre.  Excellent  timber  of  several  varieties 
is  abundant.  Nearly  every  farm  in  West 
Bethlehem  township,  in  which  the  writer 
lives,  has  from  eight  to  thirty  acres  of  timber 
land  on  it.  Locust,  the  best  post  timber  that 
grows,  is  abundant.  Coal  and  wood  for  fuel 
are  plenty.  Coal,  of  good  quality,  can  be  had 
at  from  two  to  three  cents  per  bushel,  at  the 
banks,  which  are  plentifully  distributed  over 
the  county.  The  country  is  hilly,  and  on  the 
tops  of  the  hills  and  along  the  streams  lime- 
stoue  is  plenty.  With  plenty  of  wood  and  coal 
at  hand  for  fuel,  and  limestone  for  the  quarry- 
ing, it  is  an  easy  matter  to  improve  those  farms 
that  have  been  badly  used,  and  they  will  pro- 
duce large  crops.  Land  is  worth  fromS35toS110 
per  acre.  For  fine  stock,  Washington  eounty  is 
unsurpassed.  Norman-Pereheron  and  Clydes- 
dale are  the  leading  breeds  of  horses;  Short- 
horn and  Holstein,  of  cattle;  Black  Top  and 
Southdown,  of  sheep  ;  and  Chester  White  and 
Poland  China,  of  "hogs.  There  are  many  other 
breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  largely 
represented  here,  but  the  above  are  the  leading 
ones.  Washington  county  has  also  been  the 
leading  oil  and  gas  producing  region  of  the 
world  for  four  or  five  years.  Some  fasmers 
have  been  made  almost  millionaires  in  a  few 
months  from  their  share  of  the  oil  produced 
by  the  wells  on  their  farms.  Aside  from  all 
these  natural  advantages,  we  have  as  good 
religious  and  educational  privileges  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  Nearly  all  religious  sects 
are  represented  here.  The  following  institu- 
tions of  learning  are  located  in  our  county: 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washing- 
ton Female  Seminary,  Washington  Business 
College  and  Trinity  Hall  Academy,  at  Wash- 
ington; Jeffersoci  Academy,  at  Cannonsburg|; 
and  South-western  Pennsylvania  Normal 
School,  at  California.  We  also  have  excellent 
common  schools  from  six  to  eight  months  of 
the  year;  teachers  receive  from  $30  to  850  per 
month.  Work  of  all  kinds  is  plenty,  and 
wages  are  good.  Farm  hands  receive  from  815 
to  820  per  month,  or  SI  to  $1.50  per  day. 

Scenery  Hill,  Pa.  E.  H.  W. 


From  Louisiana.— The  cost  of  establishing 
an  orange  grove  in  Louisiana,  as  given  by  J. 
H.  C,  in  June  15th  number,  is  not  substantiated 
by  our  experience  in  this  locality,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  orange  crop  in  this  state  is  grown. 
Down  the  Mississippi  river,  from  New  Orleans 
to  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  a  distance  of 
about  seventy-five  miles,  comprises  a  district 
where  the  orange  has  been  grown  to  good  ad- 
vantage for  more  than  one  hundred  years. 
Lands  suitable  for  orange  culture  can  be 
bought  for  85  to  $30  per  acre  ;  but  as  only  a  strip 
of  from  two  to  ten  acres  in  depth  from  the 
river  is  suitable  for  oranges,  and  as  the  land  is 
sold  in  blocks  ©f  an  average  depth  of  thirty- 
seven  aeres,  a  large  portion  of  the  tract  will 
only  be  suitable  for  rice  culture  or  for  pastur- 
age. After  the  land  has  been  broken  up, 
fenced  and  ditehed,  contracts  can  be  made 
with  reliable  nurserymen,  who  will  furnish 
the  very  best  budded,  three-year-old  stock,  and 
remove  them  anywhere,  with  the  roots  en- 
veloped In  the  earth  in  which  they  grew,  each 
ball  encased  in  a  tight-fitting  sack,  and  plant 
them  in  the  best  manner,  so  that  the  tree  will 
scarcely  cease  growing,  and  with  proper  treat- 
ment will  commence  bearing  the  third  season 
from  planting,  for  from  $70  to  880  per  hundred, 
the  price  varying  with  varying  conditions, 
such  as  soil,  distance  to  carry,  etc.  After  the 
trees  are  planted,  the  cost  of  caring  for  them 
is  rather  difficult  to  give.  I  believe  I  am  safe 
in  placing  it  at  from  815  to  820  annually  for 
each  100  trees  In  this  locality.  Budded  trees  do 
not  withstand  the  cold  any  better  than  sweet 
seedlings,  but  are  so  much  superior  in  other 
respects  that  very  few  sweet  seedlings  are  now 
planted.  To  give  your  readers  an  idea  of 
possible  product,  I  will  state  that  I  have  taken 
an  average  of  two  boxes  of  Mandarin  oranges 
from  each  of  a  few  selected  trees  the  second 
season  from  planting,  and  which  netted  $4.50 
per  box,  or  at  the  rate  of  89  per  tree.  Of  course, 
such  yields  are  uncommon,  and  in  this  in- 
stance can  be  attributed  to  suitable  soil  and 
the  most  skillful  treatment.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  it  cost  860,000  to  bring  Orange  Farm 


grove  into  bearing.  This  for  about  13,000  trees. 
The  three  last  crops  (that  now  on  the  trees 
being  one  of  them)  have  sold  for  an  aggregate 
Ctt  863,750,  sold  while  the  crop  was  yet  in 
bloom,  or  shortly  thereafter,  for  cash  down  or 
its  equivalent.  The  oranges  of  which  many 
of  your  readers  will  doubtless  partake  of  next 
Christmas  are  now  hanging,  half  grown,  on 
the  trees,  with  the  possible  chance  of  loss  be- 
fore maturity,  from  several  causes;  but  not- 
withstanding this,  nearly  all  the  crops  of  this 
locality  have  been  sold,  and  mostly  paid  for, 
at  the  rate  of  83.50  to  84  per  barrel,  dealers 
taking  all  risks,  gathering  and  marketing  at 
their  own  expense.  A  laboring  man,  one  who 
can  mow,  hoe  and  ditch,  may,  with  a  small 
capital  to  start  with,  have  a  grove  to  yield  an 
annual  income  of  from  $500  to  $1,000  per  year. 
After  his  trees  are  planted  it.  will  only  re- 
quire a  small  portion  of  his  time  to  care  for 
them,  and  he  can  support  himself  by  labor- 
ing for  others  until  his  trees  are  in  bearing. 
Plenty  of  land  can  be  bought  at  the  figures 
mentioned,  and  intelligent  labor  will  do  the 
rest.  Industrious  settlers  with  more  or  les3 
capital  will  be  welcomed.  W.  S.  R. 

Buras,  La. 


From  California.— San  Luis  Obispo  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  dairy  counties  in  the 
state ;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  best  undeveloped 
counties  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  dairy  busi- 
ness is  confined  to  the  coast  region— a  strip  of 
country  about  sixteen  miles  wide  the  entire 
length  of  the  county,  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
ocean.  This  dairy  region  is  a  broken  country, 
hilly,  and  in  some  places  mountainous,  with 
an  occasional  rich,  little  valley  that  will  yield 
immense  crops  of  beans,  potatoes,  pumpkins  ; 
in  fact,  most  all  vegetables  do  extra  well.  This 
pari  of  the  county  is  well  timbered  and 
watered,  a  great  many  springs  being  scattered 
throughout  this  entire  belt.  Its  mineral 
wealth  is  very  extensive,  but  almost  entirely 
undeveloped.  The  leading  minerals  are  iron, 
quicksilver  and  bituminous  rock,  a  kind  of 
sandstone  Impregnated  with  asphaltum, 
much  used  for  paving  stones  in  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  Fine  gold  is  also  found  on 
the  beach  in  the  sands  that  are  washed  by  the 
waves  of  the  mighty  Pacific.  In  this  part  of 
the  county  rain  is  quite  plentiful— from  20  to 
32  Inches  for  the  season,  which  is  from  the 
middle  of  November  to  April.  The  portion  of 
the  eounty  that  lies  east  of  the  Santa  Lusia 
mountains,  and  composes  about  three  fourths 
of  the  area  of  the  county,  has  less  rainfall 
than  the  coast  side.  It  was  formerly  consid- 
ered a  drouthy  country,  but  after  it  was  settled 
up  and  farmed,  the  rainfall  has  gradually  in- 
creased, until  now  there  is  plenty  for  all 
agricultural  purposes.  A  large  portion  of  the 
country  is  level,  or  slightly  rolling,  and  mostly 
well  timbered  with  white  and  live  oak,  though 
some  small  pines  grow  in  the  mountains. 
Most  of  this  region  is  well  watered;  that  is, 
the  part  that  lies  west  of  the  Salinas  river, 
bordering  on  the  eastern  base  of  the  Santa 
Lusia  mountains.  East  of  the  Salinas  river 
water  is  more  or  less  scarce,  but  can  be  had 
most  anywhere  by  boring  from  30  to  90  feet. 
Most  of  the  farmers  have  wind-mills  to  pump 
the  water.  The  water  is  pure  and  soft,  except 
in  the  extreme  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
county,  where  it  is  more  or  less  mixed  with 
mineral  salts.  All  kinds  of  grain  do  finely  In 
this  eastern  portion  of  the  county;  especially 
is  this  true  of  the  Estrella  plains.  The  wheat 
cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  The  nights  are  too  cool  for  corn  to 
do  well,  and  but  very  little  of  it  is  raised. 
Fruit  does  well,  especiall3r  peaches,  prunes  and 
grapes.  This  is  as  healthful  a  country  as  there 
is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
and  fevers  are  entirely  unknown.  There  arfe 
no  storms  or  cyclones.  Land  is  worth  from  S5 
to  840  per  acre.  Markets  are  rather  dull.  Eggs 
are  worth  10  to  12%  cents  per  dozen  ;  chickens, 
from  83  to  $5  per  dozen;  butter,  10  to  14  cents  per 
pound  ;  cattle,  818  to  820  for  cows,  815  to  $25  for 
steers ;  horses,  875  to  8150 ;  hogs,  4  to  5 
cents  per  pound ;  wheat,  about  60  cents  per 
bushel,  or,  as  we  always  sell  it,  81  per  100 
pounds ;  barley,  about  80  cents  per  100.  Of 
course,  the  above  prices  fluctuate  with  the 
San  Francisco  markets.  Freight  on  grain 
from  here  to  San  Francisco  is  S5  per  ton. 
Most  of  the  farmers  are  joining  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  which  is  spreading  like  wildfire  in 
California,  and  promises  much  good  for  the 
agricultural  classes.  A.  N.  R. 

Paso  Robles,  Cal. 
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A  LOVER'S  TEST 

[We  are  allowed  by  the  publishers  to  say  that  the 
following  poem,  from  the  "Masque  of  Poets,"  is  from 
the  hand  of  the  late  Bayard  Taylor  :1 
I  sat  to-day  beneath  the  pine 

And  saw  the  long  lake  shine. 
The  wind  was  weary,  and  the  day 

Sank  languidly  away 
Behind  the  forest's  purple  rim  ; 
The  sun  was  fair  for  me,  I  lived  for  him  ! 

I  did  not  miss  you.   All  was  sweet. 

Sky,  earth  and  soul  complete 
In  harmony,  which  could  afford 
No  more,  nor  spoil  the  chord. 
Could  I  be  blest,  and  you  afar. 
Were  other  I,  or  you,  than  what  we  are? 

The  sifted  silver  of  the  night 

Rained  down  a  strange  delight ; 
The  moon's  moist  beam  on  meadows  made 

Pale  bars  athwart  the  shade. 
And  murmurs  crept  from  tree  to  tree, 
Mysterious  whispers— not  from  you  to  me! 

I  stirred  the  embers,  roused  the  brand 

And  mused  :  on  either  hand 
The  pedigree  of  human  thought 

Sang,  censured,  cheered,  or  taught. 
Pausing  at  each  Titanic  line, 
I  caught  no  echo  from  your  soul  to  mine  ! 

And  last,  when  life  recast  its  form 

To  passive  rest  and  warm, 
Ere  the  soft,  lingering  senses  cease 

In  sleep's  half-couscious  peace, 
The  wish  I  might  have  fashioned  died 
In  dreams  that  never  brought  you  to  my  side ! 

Farewell !   My  nature's  highest  stress 

Mine  equal  shall  possess. 
'Tis  easier  to  renounce,  or  wait, 
Haplv,  the  perfect  fate. 
My  coldness  is  the  haughty  fire 
That  naught  consumes  except  its  full  desire  ! 


R  Precipitated  Courtship. 

BY  ALICE  L.  CLARK. 

My  mission  to  the  readers  of  the  Su/iday 
Chat  is  like  Mark  Antony's  traditional  atti- 
tude to  the  populace— to  tell  them  that  which  [ 
they  themselves  do  know ;  and  when  I  tell 
them  that  which  they  do  not  know,  and  which  j 
I  do  not  know,  either,  the  results  range  from  j 
tragedy  to  comedy.    Last  January,  in  the 
Chat's  social  department,  of  which  I,  Priscilla 
Plume,  am  the  editor,  appeared  the  following : 

"Among  the  engagements  which  rumor  says 
are  soon  to  be  announced  is  that  of  Miss  Ethel 
Arlington,  of  New  York,   daughter  of  Mr.  i 
.Francis  K.  Arlington,  formerly  of  this  city,  i 
and  Mr.  Theodore  G.  Wiggswell.  Mr.  Wiggswell  j 
is  a  nephew  of  the  Hon.  George  P.  Giltedge." 

Also : 

"Major  Peleg  Wiggins  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  masquerade  ball  on  No-w  Tear's 
eve,  at  his  beautiful  country  residence  in 
Walnut  Park.  Among  the  guests  from  the  | 
city  were  the  Hon.  George  P.  Giltedge  and  I 
family." 

I  congratulated  myself  that  I  should  have 
an  "exclusive"  on  those  items;  that  they 
would  not  appear  in  our  rival,  the  Saturday 
Mail.  I  was  right ;  they  did  not  appear  in  the 
Saturday  Mail.  On  Sunday  morning  I  was  look- 
ing over  the  Chat,  and  admiring  the  discrim- 
ination with  which  the  printer  interspersed 
among  my  notes  upon  the  aristocracy  such 
information  and  advice  as,  "Allernand  &  Co.'s 
malt  whiskey  is  the  best,"  "Buy  your  spring 
overcoat  at  Smoothly's,"  "For  indigestion, 
take  Dr.  Whittier's  Little  Pepsin  Pills,"  "Try 
Smoothly's  suspenders  and  neckties,"  when  a 
visitor  was  announced. 

Mr.  John  Spruce  entered,  said  "Good-morn- 
ing," and  immediately  observed,  "I  always 
did  advise  you  to  try  your  hand  at  fiction, 
Priscilla." 

"Well?"  1  inquired. 

"Short  stories  are  an  excellent  beginning  in 
a  literary  way.  I  always  felt  sure  that  you  had 
a  vivid  imagination,"  he  continued,  reflective- 
ly, "and  I  really  felt  hurt  that  you  never  took 
my  advice.  I've  told  you  agaiu  and  again, 
when  you  are  hard  up  for  'copy,'  to  make  it  up 
out  of  your  own  head.  Now,  this  new  de- 
parture—" 

"Oh,  dear  !  "  I  interrupted,  as  the  meaning  of 
these  remarks  began  to  dawn  upon  me,  and  I 
picked  up  the  paper.  "What  is  it?  Which  is 
it?" 

"Don't  be  agitated,"  he  replied,  pointing  to 
the  two  items  I  quoted  above.  "You  have 
often  said  that  more  literary  tone  and  less 
hard,  dry  chronicling  of  facts,  would  improve 
this  sort  of  work.  Now,  there  is  no  hard,  dry 
chronicling  of  facts  about  those  paragraphs. 
If  originality  and  imagination  are  qualities  of 
literary  tone,  there  you  have  it." 

"I  suppose  you  mean  that  they  are 
mistakes,"  I  said. 

"Pure  action,"  he  replied,  unsympathetically. 
"I  told  you  about  the  Peleg  Wiggins  fancy- 
dress  ball  myself,  I  remember,  and  I  said  that 
Jim  Giltedge  told  me,  but  I  did  not  say  that 
the  Giltedges  were  there.  It  happens  that 
they  and  the  Wiggins  family  are  sworn 
enemies.  It's  a  regular  Montague  and  Capulet 
feud.  I  have  done  considerable  law  business 
for  Hon.  George  P.  Giltedge  in  connection  with 
the  matter,  and  I  know  all  about  it.  I  will 
try  to  convince  him  that  this  item  of  j  ours 
was  a  mistake,  and  not  a  practical  Joke.  But 


you  will  probably  hear  from  Wiggins.  Really, 
it  was  an  enterprising  bit  of  speculation  to 
conclude  that  the  Giltedges  went  to  that  ball. 
And  about  the  engagement :  Wiggswell  is  a 
cousin  of  my  friend,  Jim  Giltedge,  and  I 
happen  to  know  that  he  has  not  the  pleasure 
"of  Miss  Arlington's  acquaintance.  Still,  It 
might  be  a  good  match.  I  suppose  you 
thought  it  over  before  you  selected  her  for  his 
wife." 

"I  meant  to  write  Sumner  Bothwell,  instead 
of  Wiggswell ;  they  do  say  that  he  and  Miss 
Arlington  are  eugaged,"  I  interposed.  But 
John  Spruce  paid  no  attention,  and  mused  on  : 

"Wiggswell  is  an  obliging  young  fellow. 
Perhaps  he  will  marry  her,  since  you  think 
best.  Now,  I  wonder  how  your  plan  strikes 
Miss  Arlington?" 

"I  think  you  had  better  accept  a  position  on 
our  funny  column,"  I  said,  bitterly ;  "and  un- 
less you  stop  laughing,  and  think  of  some  way 
to  help  me  out  of  this  fix,  beware  !  I  have  not 
yet  announced  your  engagement,  but  I  may 
select  some  eligible  young  woman  for  you,  and 
put  your  names  in  next  week's  Chat.  Please 
tell  me  what  to  do.  Of  course  I  can  announce 
in  next  week's  paper  that  my  statements  were 
incorrect,  but  it  is  so  very  humiliating,  so 
stupid,  so  absurd." 

And  I  blurred  a  tinware  advertisement  with 
a  few  tears;  only  a  few,  however,  for  I  knew 
that  John  Spruce  was  more  sympathetic  than 
he  seemed,  and  would  help  me  in  this  predica- 
ment as  he  had  in  others.  From  our  child- 
hood, when  we  had  played  together;  through 
our  school-days,  when  he  had  helped  me  get 
my  lessons,  procured  the  snakes  and  tadpoles 
which  I  insisted  upon  having  for  my  zoological 
researches;  rescued  me  from  drowning  when 
I  skated  into  air-holes  and  fell  out  of  boats, 
and  from  being  killed  when  I  attempted  to 
ride  an  unruly  horse  ;  through  the  sad  time  of 
a  few  months  ago,  when  my  father  had  failed 
in  business,  and  soon  after  died  of  heart 
disease — we  had  been  friends.  He  had  laughed 
at  my  mistakes,  regarded  my  mishaps  as  ex- 
cellent jokes,  but  had  been,  in  fact,  generous 
and  sympathetic.   To  my  appeal  he  replied : 

"Well,  since  you  were  doing  your  best  to 
follow  my  advice  in  these  little  literary  ven- 
tures of  yours,  I  shall  have  to  stand  by  them. 
I  will  see  to-day  what  people  are  saying  about 
it,  and  decide  accordingly,  whether  you  had 
better  bury  those  unhappy  paragraphs  in 
oblivion,  or  explain  them.  Say  that  some  of 
the  Giltedges  were  at  the  ball,  although  the 
Hon.  George  P.  could  not  be  present ;  and  as  to 
the  engagement,  don't  commit  yourself 
further  than  to  look  wise  and  say  that  time 
will  tell  whether  or  not  it  is  true.  Just  insist, 
comme  toujours,  that  yon  are  right.  Now,  I  Sm 
going  to  call  on  Theodore  Giltedge  Wiggswell 
and  give  him  my  blessing  and  a  bunch  of 
flowers." 

Following  is  what  passed  when  John  made 
his  call,  as  he  afterwards  described  it  to  me : 

"Theodore,"  he  began,  "my  dear  frieud,  my 
feelings  were  hurt  to  learn  the  happy  news 
from  the  newspapers  instead  of  from  your 
own  lips;  but  I  congratulate  you.  Accept  my 
blessing  and  my  boutonniere.  Miss  Arlington 
is  a  charming  girl." 

"By  Jove!  Spruce,"  exclaimed  Wiggswell, 
"what  does  this  mean?  Is  it  some  joke  that 
you  are  at  the  bottom  of?  It  may  be  funny, 
but  it's  getting  me  into  deep  water.  What's 
the  point?  " 

"I  do  not  wish  to  be  intrusive,  Theodore,  but 
if  you  announce  your  engagement  to  Miss 
Arlington  in  the  Sunday  Chat,  I  suppose  an 
old  friend  may  be  permitted  to  wish  you  joy." 

Wiggswell  actually  turned  pale.  "Is  that  in 
the  paper?  "  he  gasped.  'Why,  I  do  not  know 
Miss  Arlington — at  least  I  didn't.  Is  it  possible 
that—"  He  seemed  too  much  overcome  to  go 
on  for  a  minute,  and  then  said  :  "It's  a  queer 
piece  of  business.  Those  society  reporters  find 
out  everything,  and  jump  at  conclusions,  and 
have  it  printed  and  illustrated  while  the 
parties  interested  are  making  up  their  minds." 

"Yes,  they  do  jump  at  conclusions,"  John 
admitted.  "Then  I  infer  that  you  are  not  en- 
gaged to  Miss  Arlington." 

"No;  but  I  wish— that  is,  I  was  just  going  to 
tell  you.  I  am  just  home  from  a  dinner  at  the 
Copleys'.  Mrs.  Copley  remarked,  as  we  took 
our  places  at  table,  that  two  vacant  places 
were  for  Mrs.  Arlington  and  Miss  Ethel,  whom 
she  expected  later,  and  then  s/iegot  off  some- 
thing about  being  surprised  at  learning  the 
news  from  the  papers,  and  congratulated  me." 

"You  denied  it,  of  course  ?  "  said  Spruce.- 

"Well,  no,  I  didn't ;  that's  the  trouble.  I  was 
so  staggered  I  couldn't  say  a  word." 

"Why,  man,  what  a  position  to  leave  Miss 
Arlington  in  !  What  happened  when  she 
arrived  ?  Where  is  your  carefully  and  expens- 
ively-acquired savoir-faire  f  Why  didn't  you 
say  something  about  it's  being  a  mistake,  a 
rumor,  which  you  wished  were  founded  on 
fact?  What  did  they  say  when  Miss  Arlington 
denied  it,  after  you  had  complacently  accepted 
the  situation  ?" 

"Well,  as  soon  as  my  head  stopped  swim- 
ming, and  I  got  my  breath,  I  was  going  to 
correct  the  mistake.  It  would  have  been 
deuced  awkward,  but  I  was  going  to  do  it. 
Then  Miss  Arlington  came.  Talk  about  savoir- 
faire.'  I  said  I  was  ill,  and  left,"  explained 
the  unfortunate  Wiggswell. 

"This  is  a  nice  mess!"  ejaculated  John 
Spruce. 


"It  is  a  fix,"  continued  the  other,  "and  I've 
rather  made  a  fool  of  myself.  The  idea  of 
calmly  accepting  congratulations  in  that 
public  way,  and  leaving  as  soon  as  my  sup- 
posed fiancee  came!  It  looks  like  a  rude 
thing.  It  looks  as  if  I  wanted  to  give  the  idea 
that  we  are  engaged,  and  left  when  she  came 
so  I  should  not  have  to  deny  it.  No  matter 
how  much  I  deny  it  now,  it's  deuced  compli- 
cated. Why,  every  one  was  there— the  Miltons 
and  the  Maypoles,  some  of  the  Giltedges,  and 
the  Gilligs.  It  will  be  talked  all  over  town 
before  night." 

"Were  there  any  Wigginses  there  ?"  Inquired 
Spruce. 

"No— on  account  of  the  Giltedge- Wiggins 
feud— only  Mrs.  Arlington  and  Miss  Arling- 
ton," he  replied. 

"What,  you  don't  mean  that  Miss  Arlington 
Is  a  Wiggins?  Another  Wiggins-Giltedge  com- 
plication ?  " 

"She  is  a  neice  of  Peleg  Wiggins.  I  do  not 
quite  understand  you,  Spruce." 

"A  Montague  and  a  Capulet,"  murmured 
Spruce. 

Wiggswell  reddened.  "What  do  you  mean, 
John?  Have  you  heard — you  were  not  at  the 
masquerade,  were  you  ?"" 

"No;  were  you?  What  has  that  to  do  with 
it?  Come,  I  see  there  are  more  complications 
in  this  affair  than  I  thought.  Make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  Theodore." 

While  Theodore  hesitated,  there  came  a 
hasty  knock  on  the  door,  and  Jim  Giltedge 
entered,  elegant,  conventional,  congratulatory. 

"Ah,  Theodore,  this  is  a  surprise.  I  had 
hardly  expected  that  any  of  us  would  marry 
into  the  Wiggins  family.  I  read  the  notice  in 
the  paper  this  morning,  but  supposing  you 
would  have  consulted  my  father,  if  it  were 
true,  passed  it  over  as  one  of  the  Chat's 
atrocious  blunders.  But  hearing  you  accept 
congratulations  at  dinner,  and  then  Miss 
Arlington  accepted  the  situation,  very  prettily, 
too.  By  George !  I  quite  admire  your  taste, 
Theodore." 

"Miss  Arlington  denied  it,  of  course!"  ex- 
claimed Spruce  and  Wiggswell,  in  concert. 

"Denied  it.'  Why,  no.  Mrs.  Copley  spoke  of 
having  congratulated  you,  and  Miss  Arlington 
blushed  very  prettily  and  said  she  supposed 
you  denied  it ;  and  when  Mrs.  Copley  said  no, 
that  you  seemed  quite  overcome  with  your 
good  fortune,  Miss  Arlington  looked  confused 
and  charming,  by  George !  I  saw  that  she  did 
did  not  know  just  what  to  say,  so  I  rose  to  the 
occasion  with  something  graceful,  you  know, 
and  the  conversation  turned.  I  left  as  soon  as 
possible,  fearing  you  were  seriously  ill,  else 
you  would  not  have  left  in  such  an  odd  way. 

"Wiggswell  always  was  eccentric,"  murmur- 
ed Spruce. 

"By  the  way,  Theodore,"  continued  his 
cousin,  "how  are  you  now?  You  look  flushed. 
Let  me  feel  your  pulse;  very  high.  You  had 
better  take  something  cooling.  Oh,  yes;  I  was 
going  to  say  I  will  go  with  you  to  call  on  Miss 
Arlington  any  time  you  like,  and  I  will  try  to 
make  the  matter  right  with  my  father.  The 
Hon.  George  P.  hates  Peleg  Wiggins,  but  I  dare 
say,  when  he  knows  that  it's  all  settled,  he 
will  give  you  his  blessing.  I  tell  you,  Theo- 
dore, you  have  fever;  I  never  saw  you  so 
flushed  in  my  life." 

"Oh,  she  isn't— that  is— I'm  not,  I  mean.  I 
haven't.  It's  all  a  mistake.  There's  no  ground 
for  it,  Jim  ;  not  the  least,"  cried  Theodore, 
desperately. 

"Well,  perhaps  not,"  said  his  cousin  ;  "but 
you  look  it.  High  pulse,  flushed  face,  eyes 
rather  wild,  mean  fever.  I'm  on  my  way  to 
an  appointment  at  the  club,  and  will  send 
Pilkins  to  see  you  as  I  pass  his  office;  you 
must  have  a  doctor.  I  will  call  in  again  to- 
night, and  if  you  are  no  better  then,  will  stay." 
And  before  Theodore  could  protest,  Mr.  Gilt- 
edge had  gone  on  his  way. 

John  Spruce  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
laughed,  but  Theodore  sat  eying  the  cigar 
which  he  had  allowed  to  go  out  in  his  hand  in 
perplexed  silence.  Suddenly  he  exclaimed: 

"Worse  and  worse !  It's  too  late  to  make 
Jim  come  back  for  an  explanation,  and  he 
will  tell  all  the  fellows  at  the  club  that  this 
engagement  is  a  fact.  It  looks  as  if  I  were 
doing  my  best  to  circulate  the  rumor.  How 
can  I  ever  explain  it  to  Miss  Arlington,  or  to 
any  one? " 

"Perhaps  no  one  will  believe  it,  anyway. 
There's  a  general  impression  that  Miss  Arling- 
ton is  engaged  to  Sumner  Bothwell." 

"What !  Do  you  mean  it — that  insignificant, 
little  fellow?  He's  an  artist,  isn't  lie?  Oh, it's 
impossible,  it's  preposterous!"  exclaimed 
Wiggswell. 

"No,  not  at  all  preposterous,"  his  friend  re- 
plied. "Bothwell  is  a  rising  artist.  He  will  be 
famous  in  a  few  years.  He  knew  Miss  Arling- 
ton abroad." 

The  gloom  deepened  in  Wiggswell's  face 

"You  see,  John,"  he  said,  "if  they  had  said  I 
was  engaged  to  one  of  the  girls  in  our  set  here, 
I  should  not  have  lost  my  presence  of  mind, 
and  allowed  the  matter  to  get  so  complicated 
and  misunderstood;  but  there  are  circum- 
stances about  this  case  that— well,  in  fact,  I 
have  escaped  for  twenty-eight  years,  John,  but 
the  game  is  up.  I  am  in  love  with  Ethel 
Arlington,  and  if  this  development  in  the 
situation  spoils  the  little  chance  I  had,  it  will 
belhe  most  serious  thing  in  my  life." 

"Why,  where  have  you  seen  her?  You  told 


me  last  week  that  you  didn't  know  Ethel 
Arlington,  when  I  told  you  she  was  coming 
from  New  York  to  visit  friends  here." 

Wiggswell  unlocked  an  elaborate  jewel-case 
which  stood  on  the  table,  and  took  from  its 
solitary  resting-place  therein  a  handkerchief. 
He  carefully  unfolded  the  bit  of  embroidered 
linen  and  lace,  and  gazed  pensively  at  the 
initials  in  the  corner — E.  A. 

"You  remember  I  went  to  New  .York  for  a 
visit  about  a  year  ago,  John  ?  This  is  a 
souvenir  of  that  occasion.  My  mother  has  a 
second  cousin  there,  a  Mrs.  Browning,  whom  I 
had  never  seen.  I  left  a  card  at  her  house,  to 
please  my  mother,  and  the  next  day  found 
myself  honored  with  the  information  that 
Mrs.  Browning  was  at  home  some  evening  or 
other,  I  forget  the  date;  now,  but  I  accepted, 
and  went  quite  late,  on  the  the  evening  men- 
tioned. 

"The  rooms  were  rather  crowded,  no  one  in 
particular  seemed  to  bs  receiving,  and  I  saw 
no  one  whom  I  knew.  Most  of  the  ladies  had 
on  bonnets.  Mrs.  Browning,  being  the  hostess, 
must  be  one  of  those  who  had  not.  I  figured 
a  little  mentally,  compared  her  age  with  my 
mother's,  and  concluded  she  must  be  past  fifty. 
I  picked  out  a  jolly-looking,  little,  old  lady 
with  gray  hair,  who  was  talking  to  several 
men ;  probably  she  was  Cousin  Browning.  I 
advanced;  the  men  stopped  talking;  she 
looked  at  me  without  a  sign  of  recognition, 
but  I  expected  that.  I  held  out  my  hand  and 
said:  -My  name  is  Wiggswell ;  so  awfully  kind 
of  you  to  invite  me,  Mrs.  Browning.'  'Oh,  I 
am  not  Mrs.  Browning;  she  is  in  the  other 
parlor,  I  think,'  she  replied.  The  men  smiled, 
and  I  hurried  into  the  next  room.  It  was  no 
use  to  guess  which  of  the  solid,  rather  un- 
happy-looking men  standing  about  was  Mr. 
Browning,  so  this  time  I  selected  a  different 
kind  of  hostess— a  tall,  severe-looking  woman, 
bonnetless,  and  undoubtedly  past  fifty.  I  ap- 
proached her  confidently,  and  said:  'Mrs. 
Browning,  is  it  not?  My  name  is  Wiggswell. 
So  kind  of  you — '  But  I  was  down  on  my 
luck;  she  wasn't  Mrs.  Browning,  either.  I 
think  she  offered  to  find  the  hostess  for  me, 
bat  I  was  disgusted,  and  went  and  leaned 
against  the  wall.  I  was  just  weighing  the 
claims  to  the  honor  of  being  my  hostess  of  two 
other  women — one  tall  and  stout,  gotten  up  in 
a  purple  velvet,  and  the  other  small  and 
dressed  in  black,  both  without  bonnets,  and 
both  past  fifty — when  I  suddenly  realized  that 
a  pretty  girl  opposite  me  had  been  watching 
me  ever  since  I  entered.  She  was  probably 
pretending  to  be  amused  at  her  companion's 
conversation,  but  I  saw  that  she  was  laughing 
at  me.  I  blushed,  my  collar  felt  limp,  and  I 
felt  as  if  my  clothes  did  not  fit.  I  think  my 
hair  began  to  stand  on  end.  I  glared  wildly 
around.  Wasit  derision  or  sympathy  in  the 
young  woman's  smile?  Perhaps  she  was  the 
hostess,  although  her  youth  and  her  bonnet 
forbid  the  idea.  And  although  I  was  so  un- 
happy, and  she  evidently  thought  me  so  absurd, 
I  was  conscious  of  vaguely  wishing  that  she 
were  Mrs.  Browning,  and  hence  my  cousin. 
Still,  in  that  case  she  was  married. 

"I  dare  say  that  while  I  was  pursuing  these 
speculations  I  looked  as  if  I  were  losing  my 
mind,  for  she  suddenly  spoke  to  an  elderly 
lady  near  her,  evidently  her  mother,  and 
coming  up  to  a  lady  who  stood  quite  near  me, 
said,  quite  pointedly,  'Mrs.  Browning,  we  will 
bid  you  good-evening,'  and  murmuring  the 
usual  thing  about  a  pleasant  evening,  left  the 
room.  1  shot  a  glance  of  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration at  her  as  she  ^poke,  succeeded  by 
disappointment  as  she  turned  to  go,  though  it 
has  since  occurred  to  me  that  she  was  obliged 
to  go,  having  said  good-by.  I  paid  my  respects 
to  Mrs.  Browning,  who  was  very  unlike  any  of 
the  hostesses  I  had  selected,  and  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly kind. 

"But  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  my  de- 
liverer—the beautiful  girl  with  the  merry  eyes 
and  sweet  smile.  I  picked  up  a  handkerchief 
which  lay  at  Mrs.  Browning's  feet.  It  was  not 
hers,  she  said,  and  I  replied  that  I  would  leave 
it  in  the  dressing-room,  and  that  it  would  no 
doubt  be  called  for.  I  knew  that  it  belonged 
to  my  lovely  protector,  and  I  did  not  leave  it 
in  the  dressing-room. 

"After  the  reception  I  assiduously  made 
party  calls  on  Mrs.  Browning,  hoping  to  meet 
the  beautiful  being  who  had  come  to  my 
assistance,  but  she  did   not  appear.  How 
should  I  find  out  about  her?  I  did  not  know 
her  name,  only  that  the  initials  were  E.  A. 
She  did  not  appear,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  I 
should  be  reduced  to  saying  to  Mrs.  Browning, 
'Who  was  the  young  lady  who  said  good-by 
to  you  just  before  I  spoke  to  you  on  the  even- 
ing of  your  reception?  Her  initials  are  E.  A. 
She  is  very  beautiful,  and  evidently  kind 
hearted,  with  a  well-developed  sense  of  th- 
ludicrous.'  But  the  happy  thought  came  o 
me  to  examine  the  photograph  album.  I 
opened  it  with  trembling  hands.   There  vis 
her  picture.  'Ah  !'  I  said,  'who  Is  this  pr<ty 
girl.  Cousin  Browning?'  She  replied  :  'Th- is 
Ethel  Arlington.   She  has  gone  to  Euro;,  to 
be  gone  a  year  or  more.'  That  fiuishec'my 
series  of  party  calls.   I  came  home,  "til 
lately  I  did  not  know  whether  or  not  sh  bad 
come  back  from  Europe.  Last  Friday  e'Q>ng 
I  went  down  to   the  Wiggins'  fanc<3ress 
ball." 

"Then  there  were  some  Giltedges  tbf>"  re- 
marked John  Spruce,  In  an  undertoni 
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"What  did  you  say.  Spruce?  Nothing?  I 
just  went  down  there  for  fun— of  course,  I 
wasn't  invited— and  I  intended  to  slip  away 
soon.  It  does  not  seem  so  much  of  a  joke, 
now." 

"Well,  Theodore,  my  boy,  in  the  course  of 
twenty-eight  years  you  have  been  the  hero  of 
no  end  of  unique  exploits,  but  1  do  not  recall 
your  ever  doing  anything  so  mediseval  as  going 
unmasked  to  a  ball  in  a  private  house.  But 
go  on;  what  else  did  you  do  in  your  role  of 
modern  Romeo?  " 

"By  Jove,  John,  you  have  hit  it!  I  found 
Juliet.  I  had  no  business  to  be  there,  much 
less  to  dance,  but  I  did.  I  danced  with  a 
lovely  girl  tn  an  old  Italian  costume.  There 
was  something  fascinating  about  it.  She 
seemed  like  some  one  I  knew,  but  I  could  not 
recognize  her.  I  danced  with  her  two  or  three 
times,  and  suddenly  she  laughed  and  seemed 
to  recognize  me,  though  she  did  not  speak  my 
name.  When  the  quadrille  was  finished,  we 
went  into  the  conservatory.  She  took  off  her 
.  mask,  and  I  was  simply  overcome  to  And  that 
it  was  Ethel  Arlington.  I  unmasked,  of 
course,  aud  introduced  myself,  and  thanked 
her  for  coming  to  my  rescue  at  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's reception.  She  seemed  glad  to  see  me. 
and  we  compared  notes  about  what  we  had 
done  since.  She  told  me  about  her  visit  in 
Europe,  and  I  told  her  that  I  had  watched  the 
steamer  lists  ever  since  to  see  when  she  re- 
turned, and  missed  her  name  after  all.  I  kept 
thinking  that  I  ought  to  go,  but—" 

"'Parting  is  such  a  sweet  sorrow,'  "  observed 
John. 

"Beg  pardon,  John  ?  You  did  not  speak?  I 
had  to  tell  her  that  I  had  not  been  bidden  to 
the  feast;  aud  when  the  company  unmasked, 
and  I  saw  the  Major  aud  Mrs.  Wiggins  bearing 
down  upon  us,  1  disappeared  in  the  crowd  to 
save  Miss  Arlington  the  embarrassment  of 
presenting  an  uninvited  guest.  Now,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  appeared  in  that  erratic  man- 
ner, comes  this  absurd  item  in  the  paper,  and 
my  subsequent  idiotic  behavior  at  dinner. 
What  do  you  think,  John— is  it  a  hopeless 
case?  " 

"Hopeless!  Why,  Theodore,  I  congratulate 
you  once  more.  Yon  ought  to  treasure  that 
newspaper  item,  along  with  the  handkerchief 
in  the  jewel-case.  It  has  fought  half  the 
battle  for  you.  By  this  time  Miss  Arlington 
has  considered  you  as  a  possible  fiance,  and 
there's  nothing  like  getting  used  to  an  idea. 
Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  Go  and  make 
yourself  master  of  the  situation.  The  subject 
is  opened  up  for  you  as  gracefully  as  possible." 
Then,  dropping  his  usual  jesting  manner:  "I 
mean  it,  Theodore.  Go  and  see  her  to-day, 
and  propose  to  her  as  soon  as  possible.  I  wish 
you  happiness,  my  dear  fellow."  And  shaking 
him  warmly  by  the  hand,  John  Spruce  left 
him  without  another  word. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  I  walked  up  to  the 
house  where  Miss  Arlington  was  visiting,  re- 
flecting as  I  went  on  my  reportorial  misdeeds. 
In  writing  up  lists  of  persons  present  on 
notable  occasions  I  had  put  in  the  absent,  the 
unasked,  the  dead,  and  left  out  personages  of 
stupendous  importance:  I  had  once  dubbed 
the  Rev.  Priestly  "Major,"  and  reported  him 
on  the  wrong  side  of  a  temperance  discussion  ; 
1  had  dressed  a  debutante  in  black  velvet, 
en  train,  and  her  mother  in  white  tulle  ;  I  had 
reported  the  inventor  of  a  patent  soup  prep- 
aration, the  chef  of  a  hotel,  as  being  prominent 
in  a  certain  recherche  social  affair.  These  and 
similar  crimes  rose  before  me  like  Bauquo's 
ghosts,  and  I  had  composed  quite  a  conscience- 
stricken  apology  for  Miss  Arlington's  beneft 
by  the  time  I  found  myself  entering  the 
drawing-room,  in  obedience  to  the  servant's 
suggestion  that  Miss  Arlington  would  be  there 
presently  to  see  another  visitor  who  awaited 
her.  As  I  glanced  around  to  see  who  the  other 
visitor  might  be,  I  heard  Miss  Arlington's 
voice  in  the  library  adjoining. 

"Ah,  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Wiggswell  ?  I  am 
glad  to  see  yon.  Mamma  and  I  were  sorry 
that  you  were  obliged  to  leave  the  Copleys 
before  we  came.  How  very  strange  this  talk 
Is,  about  an  engagement  between  us!  Can  you 
explain  it  at  all?  It  was  so  very  odd  for  it  to 
appear  in  the  Sunday  Cliat." 

"I  cannot  explain  that,  Miss  Arlington,  but 
I  particularly  want  to  apologize  for  seeming 
to  confirm  what  I  had  no  right  to,  at  dinner. 
It  was  stupid,  very.  1  will  take  pains  to 
correct  any  false  impressions  I  hear  expressed 
to-morrow.  It's  all  very  awkward.  I—"  Sud- 
denly his  voice  changed.  "Ethel,  I  wish  it 
were  true.  Hove  you.  Every  one  thinks  we 
are  engaged.  Supjwse  we  don't  deny  it !  " 

VOh,  we  must  deny  it,"  came  the  answer,  in 
ariastonished  tone.  "Too  bad,"  I  thought ;  but 
tht  she  added,  so  low  that  I  scarcely  heard  it, 
soiiething  which  sounded  like,  "At  least  for 
the  Resent." 

AST  slipped  out  the  door  I  glanced  into  the 
libray.  Evidently,  Theodore  had  heard  and 
comljehended  even  better  than  I,  Ethel's 
eonc«sion,  and  it  was  not  wholly  the  light  of 
the  siting  sun  which  had  brought  the  color 
to  heicheeks.  A  ray  of  red  gold  sunshsine 
fell  Yi\  a  happy  omen  on  their  clasped  hands. 
On  th  door-step  I  met  John  Spruce,  who 
asked  by  there  were  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  at 
my  snjestion  turned  to  walk  home  with  me, 
Insteadf  calling  on  Miss  Arlington. 
"John said  I,  impressively,  "Ethel  Arling- 
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frame  is  a  new  pattern,  of  5-inch  molding,  its  beauty  enhanced  by  a  %-inch  strip  of 
maroon  plush,  near  the  inner  rim,  with  gilt  on  both  sides  of  the  plush.  Dealers  sell 
this  style  frame  alone  for  82.50  to  83.50.  The  picture,  with  glass  and  cord,  ready  for 
putting  up  in  your  parlor,  is  securely  boxed  and  sent  by  express,  the  receiver  to  pay 
express  charges,  which  will  be  light. 

Given  free  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sendiug  10  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper,  at 
50  cents  each.    Price, including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper,  83. 

When  mailing  the  photograph  or  likeness  from  which  the  portrait  is  to  be  copied,  be  sure  that  it  is  well  protected,  by  putting 
it  between  two  pieces  of  heavy  cardboard  before  inclosing  in  envelope,  and  put  on  a  2-cent  stamp  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of 
an  ounce,  and  do  not  fail  to  give  your  complete  address,  with  name  of  express  station  if  it  is  different  from  your  post-office. 

Present  subscribers  accepting  either  of  the  above  offers  will  have  their  subscriptions  extended  one  year  from  the  present  date 
on  yellow  label.     Order  by  the  Premium  Number,  and  address  all  orders  to 

  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Enlarged  Photograph 

FOR  $1.50, 

Including:  this  paper  one  year. 

This  picture  is  the  same  style  and  size  (12  by  15 
inches)  as  Premium  No.  544,  but  without  the  frame. 

Given  free  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending  5  yearly 
subscribers  to  this  paper,  at  50  cents  each. 

Price,  Including  one  year's  subscription  to  this 
paper,  81.50. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  $1.25.  This  picture,  without 
the  frame,  Is  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid  by  us. 


ton  and  Theodore  Wiggswell  will  deny  their 
engagement,  for  the  present .'  " 

"What!  you  don't  mean  that  it's  true,  after 
all?  I  know  it  isn't." 

"Yes,"  I  assured  hiin  ;  "their  engagement  is 
soon  to  be  announced.  I  was  right,  comme 
loujours."  Then  I  explained  more  fully,  and 
added,  "You  see,  I  am  not  such  amarplot.after 
all." 

John  Spruce  assured  me  that  I  was  not  a 
marplot,  but  he  took  the  opportunity  to  urge 
me  to  give  up  my  profession  and  follow  out 
other  plans  which  he  proposed.  In  fact,  he 
said  many  things  which  suggested  a  state  of 
mind  similar  to  Mr.  Wiggswell's,  and  I  found 
that  changing  the  subject  four  times  would 
not  alter  his  train  of  thought.  When  we 
arrived  at  home  he  accepted  a  far  from  press- 
ing invitation  to  come  in,  deliberately  walked 
into  the  parlor,  and  said  : 

"Xow,  Priscilla  Plume,  it  is  no  use  to  try  to 
evade  the  subject  any  longer.  We  have  prac- 
tised your  theories  about  your  ability  to  be 
independent,  and  mine  to  be  patient,  long 
enough  to  have  demonstrated  them  beauti- 


fully. I  consider  both  propositions  proved. 
I  decline  to  act  my  role  any  more.  You  know 
I  am  going  West  next  autumn  ;  I  want  you  to 
go  with  me.   Shall  we  consider  it  settled  ?" 

I  must  have  been  thinking  of  Ethel  Arling- 
ton, to  have  replied,  as  John  says  I  did,  "Well, 
yes,  for  the  present." 

He  did  not  seem  to  think  me  nearly  as 
obstinate  as  usual,  and  when  he  said  "good- 
evening,"  referred  t-o  some  promise,  which  I 
suppose  that  there  is  no  doubt  I  had  made, 
about  the  last  of  June. 

The  months  hastened  by.  In  May  I  wrote  a 
long  description  of  the  Wiggswell-Arlington 
wedding.  That  was  my  last  reportorial  work. 
To-morrow,  as  the  Sunday  Chat  might  phrase 
it,  the  marriage  of  Miss  Priseilla  Plume  and 
Mr.  John  Spruce  will  be  solemnized.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Spruce  will  go  to  the  Adirondacks  for  a 
short  trip,  and  next  fall  will  settle  in  the  West, 
where  Mr.  Spruce  will  continue  the  practice 
of  law.— Harper's  Weekly. 


For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  "Aultman- 
Taylor"  Threshers,  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  etc., 
have  been  leaders.  Read  the  "Starved 
Rooster"  advertisement  in  this  paper. 


THE  FARMER  A  SKILLED  LABORER. 

Viewed  from  the  lofty  standpoint  of  the 
New  York  Hod-carriers'  Union,  considered 
from  the  hall  of  the  Philadelphia  Billposters' 
Protective  Association,  the  prairie  farmer  is 
simply  a  clodhopper.  He  is  a  man  who  de- 
cides to  have  corn,  wheat  and  potatoes,  instead 
of  wild  grass,  grow  on  a  certain  piece  of  land, 
and  plants  the  seed  that  will  produce  them. 
In  point  of  fact,  more  knowledge  and  skill  are 
requisite  forprosecuting  his  craft  than  that  of 
any  city  artisan.  It  requires  more  skill  to 
bandleaplow  than  a  trowel.  It  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  manage  a  reaping  machine  than  a 
machine  that  turnsout  brick.  Greaterknowl- 
edge  is  needed  to  sow  grain  than  to  move 
switches  in  a  freight  yard.  Much  more  in- 
formation, experience  and  skill  are  needed  to 
raise  tobacco  plants,  to  cultivate  them,  and  to 
properly  cure  t"he  leaves,  than  to  make  them 
into  cigars.  Laying  drain  tile  is  a  more  difficult 
art  than  laying  brick.  Properly  to  remove  a 
fleece  from  a  sheep  demands  as  great  dexterity 
as  to  shave  the  beard  from  a  face.  The  suc- 
cessful farmer  is  necessarily  a  skilled  laborer. 
He  is  master,  not  of  one  trade,  but  of  many, 
and  a  long  time  Is  required  to  learn  each  of 
them.  He  is  also  a  merchant,  and  to  be  pros- 
perous he  niust  be  a  judge  of  the  quality  of 
many  things,  and  know  how  to  buy  and  sell 
them  to  the  bast  advantage.— B.  Welch,  in  the 
Forum. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S  SHAKER  BONNET. 

Dear  grandmother's  well-worn  shaker— 

We  found  it  one  dark,  rainy  day, 
Down  under  the  garret  rafters, 

In  an  old  bandbox  put  away. 
With  childish  glee  we  brought  it  out 

And  standing  by  her  old  arm-chair, 
We  told  her  how  we  pitied  girls 

Who  had  such  horrid  things  to  wear. 

But  grandmother  looked  grave,  and  said: 

"I  wore  that  shaker  years  ago, 
When  I  was  but  a  little  girl, 

And  used  to  go  to  school,  you  know. 
It  brings  to  mind,  now,  many  things, 

About  the  days  when  I  was  young, 
When  in  the  entry,  on  the  peg, 

Right  nest  to  Mary  White's  it  hung. 

"She  was  my  dearest  school-girl  friend, 
Together  days  and  days  we  played. 

By  Deacon  Palmer's  old  rail  fence, 
At  noontime  we  our  play-house  made. 

From  acorn  cups  we  drank  our  tea, 
From  bits  of  broken  china  ate, 

Our  dolls  were  made  of  hollyhocks- 
Such  things,  I  know,  are  out  of  date. 

"But  we  had  fun  ;  I  sometimes  think 

More  than  girls  now,  with  all  their  store 
'Of  costly  dolls  in  fine  array, 

And  pretty  tea-sets  by  the  score. 
Those  olden  days  were  happy  ones  ! 
But  they  are  gone,  and  Mary  White 

Has  been  in  heaven  forty  years. 
Strange,  I  should  dream  of  her  last  night! 

"Was  there  a  boy  in  school  I  liked 

A  little  better  than  the  rest? 
You  ask  ;  oh,  yes,  'twas  Daniel  Barnes. 

Of  all  the  girls 'he  liked  me  best. 
We  used  to  walk  two  miles  to  school. 

He'd  come  across  the  lots  and  wait 
«      Till  mother  put  my  luncheon  up, 
'  Swinging  on  father's  farm-yard  gate. 

"Where  is  he  now?  I  cannot  tell ; 

His  folks  moved  off  to  Illinois. 
I  wish  I  knew  how  he  turned  out ; 

He  used  to  be  a  likely  boy. 
Now,  children,  put  the  shaker  back, 

I've  kept  it.  years  and  years,  you  see; 
It  brings  to  mind,  though  now  I'm  old 

The  little  girl  I  used  to  be." 


HOME  TOPICS. 

A  Delicate  Omelet. — Beat  the  yelks  of 
six  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs  until  they 
are  very  light:  take  one  cup  of  cream 
(milk  will  do)  and  mix  with  it  one  small 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  add  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Heat  a  spider,  and  melt  in  it  a 
large  spoonful  of  butter;  when  the  butter 
is  hot,  pour  the  eggs  and  cream  in  and  set 
it  in  a  hot  oven.  As  soon  as  it  sets,  pour 
over  the  top  the  whites  of  three  eggs 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  Leave  it  in  the 
oven  until  it  is  a  delicate  brown,  then  slip 
it  carefully  out  on  a  hot  platter,  and  serve 
it  immediately.  This  is  a  delicious  dish 
for  breakfast,  on  a  hot,  summer  morning. 

Hot  Weather  Hints. — The  best  way  to 
keep  the  house  cool  is  to  have  it  open  in 
the  early  morning,  and  then  shut  it  up 
before  the  sun  is  high.  Outside  blinds  on 
a  house  add  much  to  its  coolness;  but  if 
you  haven't  these,  then  have  the  windows 
shaded  with  trees  and  vines,  and  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  keep  the  windows 
closed  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  shades 
down.  Open  the  house  again  when  the 
sun  is  nearly  down,  and  let  the  cool,  even- 
ing air  in.  A  cellar  will  be  not  only  much 
cooler,  but  drier, .  when  managed  in  this 
way.  If  it  is  kept  open  in  the  daytime, 
the  cooler  air  of  the  cellar,  will  cause  all 
the  moisture  from  the  outdoor  air  that 
comes  in  to  condense,  and  the  walls  will 
be  covered  with  moisture,  like  the  outside 
of  a  pitcher  of  cold  water  on  a  hot  day. 

Do  all  the  cooking  for  the  day  in  the 
early  morning.  Vegetables,  as  beans, 
beets,  peas,  etc.,  can  be  cooked  then,  and 
if  covered  tightly,  will  keep  warm  enough 


!  neighbor  does  so.  Perhaps  she  is  stronger 
.  than  you  are.  If  you  are  a  nursing  or  ex- 
pectant mother,  be  doubly  careful.  If  you 
overwork,  not  only  you  must  suffer,  but 
the  little  child  as  well.  Farmers  think  of 
this  in  their  stock  raising,  but  too  many 
are  sadly  neglectful  of  the  same  rules  with 
their  wives  and  children. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  story  of  a  farmer 
calling  his  wife  to  the  door  to  see  how 
nice  "Jennie"  looked,  saying,  "I  am 
going  to  have  her  shoes  taken  off,  turn  her 
into  pasture  and  let  her  rest  till  her  time 
comes."  The  poor  wife  turned  away  with 
a  sigh,  saying,  "I  wish  I  could  have  my 
shoes  taken  off  and  rest  until  my  time 
comes."  But  there  was  no  rest  for  her. 
She  must  do  just  as  much  work  as  ever; 
must  wash  and  iron  and  cook  when  the 
very  smell  of  food  was  nauseating,  and 
besides  this,  do  the  extra  work  of  prepar- 
ing the  wardrobe  for  the  expected  little 
one.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many 
women  feel,  as  I  have  heard  them  say,  "If 
it  was  not  for  my  little  children  I  would 
gladly  go  to  that  long  rest  which  knows 
no  waking?  " 

I  wish  every  husband  could  be  brought 
to  think  of  this,  and  be  more  thoughtful 
and  tender  of  the  mother  of  his  children. 
No  doubt  it  is  want  of  thought  in  many 
cases.  If  the  wife  makes  no  complaint, 
they  think  all  is  well.  Why  do  they  not 
complain  and  assert  their  rights?  Because 
they  think  "if  he  does  not  love  me  well 
enough  to  see  that  I  am  working  too  hard, 
if  I  am  not  as  much  to  him  as  his  horse  is, 
I  do  not  care  how  soon  the  end  comes." 
I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  right  feeling, 


The  vines  I  propose  to  keep  off  the 
ground  by  a  frame,  and  if  I  raise  enough 
to  keep  the  green  grocer  supplied  I  must 
tell  you  of  it  in  the  fall. 

Did  you  ever  try  canning  sliced  cucum- 
bers to  use  early  in  the  whiter?  They  are 
very  nice.  Slice  them  as  you  would  for 
table  use,  let  them  lie  in  cold  water  a  few 
minutes,  then  put  into  glass  jars  and  add 
a  little  salt  and  pepper  as  you  put  them 
in,  then  fill  the  jar  with  cold  vinegar  and 
seal  tightly. 

Cucumber  Salad. — Slice  and  lay  in 
salt  water  a  few  minutes,  4hen  lay  in  a 
glass  dish,  pour  over  them  a  little  sweet- 
ened vinegar  and  a  eupful  of  rich,  sweel 
cream. 

Cucumber  Catsup. — Take  nearly  ripi 
cucumbers,  grate  them,  season  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  pack  into  a  glass  jar,  and 
when  nearly  full,  till  up  with  cold  vin- 
egar.   This  is  nice  with  cold  meat. 

Christie  Irving 
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PRISCILLA,  RUBY  AND  NORA  DRESSES 

"  The  Priscilla  is  a  quaint  little  di 
cashmere,  fine  cloth,  or  nun's  veilin 
in  accordion  plaits,  the  pattern 
being  arranged  for  children  from 
four  to  eight  years.  It  is  some- 
what in  Kate  Greenaway  style, 
and  consists  of  a  long  skirt  en- 
tirely of  accordion  plaits  ar- 
ranged into  a  waistband.  The 
waist  consists  of  a  lining,  front 
and  back,  covered  with  a  full 
front  and  back  of  material  set 
in  accordion  plaits.  The  sleeve, 
in  coat  shape,  finishes  with  a 
small  cuff,  while  the  neck  is  put 
into  a  band  collar.  The  three 
capes,  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rial as  the  dress,  form  a  pretty 
addition  for  outdoor  wear.  Use 
four  yards  of  cashmere. 

Another  quaint  style  is  shown 
in  the  Ruby  dress,  for  children 
of  four  to  eight  years,  and  which 
is  suited  to  pongee  silk,  spotted 
silk,  sateen,  washing  materials, 
etc.  It  is  a  novel  little  dress,  and  suits 
some  children  to  perfection,  the  pattern 
being  arranged  with  a  deep  yoke  back 
and  front,  to  which  the  full  skirt  part  is 
gathered.  It  falls  perfectly  plain  nearly 
to  the  ankle,  the  lower  edge  being 
hemmed,  then  set  in  narrow  tucks,  while 
the  neck  is  put  into  a  band  collar.  The 
sleeve  is  gathered  into  the  arm-hole,  and 
again  midway  between  here  and  the  elbow, 
then  caught  in  to  form  a  puff  with  a  band 
of  material,  from  whence  the  fullness  is 
brought  down  to  the  waist,  where  it  is 
again  gathered,  leaving  a  tiny  frill  to  fall 
over  the  hand.  It  will  take  six  yards  of 
27-inch  material. 

The  Nora  dress,  in  Greenaway  style,  is 
suited  to  children  of  four  to  eight  years, 
the  pattern  consisting  of  a  short  waist 
bodice  cut  with  a  back  and  front,  and 
which,  from  the  neck,  has  a  plaited  back 
and  front  put  on,  around  which  is  a  finely 
plaited  ruffle,  lending  the  effect  of  a  deep, 
round  yoke.  To  the  waist  gathers  the 
full  skirt,  the  join  being  hidden  by  a  rib- 
bon which  is  brought  around  the  waist 
and  tied  in  loops  and  ends  at  the  side.  The 
lower  edge  is  turned  up  and  finished  with 
a  feather  stitching,  while  the  coat  sleeve 
has  a  small  cuff.  It  will  take  five  yards  of 
24-inch  material.       ,      Meg  Merrill. 

An  Opportune  Friend  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
D.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  when  racked  by  a  Se- 
vere Cold  and  the  many  Lung  or  Throat  Affec- 
tions which  sometimes  follow.  This  old  rem- 
edy has  met  the  approval  of  two  generations 
and  is  to-day  as  popular,  safe  and  effective  as 
ever. 


Priscilla,  Ruby  and  Nora  Dresses. 


for  dinner.  Some  hot  clay  try  a  potato 
salad  instead  of  hot  potatoes,  and  see  if  it 
is  not  relished  by  all.  Instead  of  hot  tea 
or  coffee,  try  these  cold.  If  you  do  not 
have  ice,  you  can  cool  it  very  nicely  by 
putting  it  into  a  bucket  or  jug  and  hang- 
ing it  in  the  well. 

It  saves  a  great  many  steps  to  have  a 
cupboard  which  can  be  raised  from  and 
lowered  into  the  cellar  from  the  pantry— 
a  dumb  waiter.  If  this  cannot  be  arrang- 
ed, a  cool  closet  can  be  made  in  the  pantry 
by  removing  the  floor  of  the  cupboard 
and  putting  wire  netting  in  the  place  of  it. 
This  will  not  be  quite  as  cool  as  the  cellar, 
yet  it  will  be  cooler  than  the  pantry. 

Take  Care  op  Yourself.  —  Bvery 
woman  who  is  obliged  to  do  her  house- 
work, as  many  are  on  the  farm,  because  it 
is  so  difficult  to  get  help  there,  ought  to 
save  themselves  every  step  that  is  possible. 
Remember,  if  you  are  mothers,  your  high- 
est duty  is  to  your  children.  If  something 
must  be  neglected,  let  it  be  the  work,  and 
not  the  children.  To  be  the  best  wife  and 
mother,  you  must  not  let  yourself  work 
beyond  your  strength;  you  must  have 
some  time  for  recreation.  Don't  do  all 
you  think  you  ought  to  do,  but  just  what 
you  are  able  to  do.  Don't  think  you  must 
do  such  and  such  things  because  your 


but. many  women  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
statement  that  it  is  very  often  the  one 
which  is  in  their  hearts  if  not  on  their  lips. 

Maida  McL 


CUCUMBERS. 

R,ve  never  been  able  to  have  a  cucumber 
vine  on  the  place,  because  the  bugs  de- 
stroy them  before  they  are  any  size  at  all. 
A  long  time  ago  I  read  a  fabulous  story 
something  like  "Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk," of  some  one  planting  a  few  seeds 
in.  a  half  barrel  set  outside  the  kitchen 
door.  It  was  watered  with  all  the  cleanest 
throw-away  water — not  hot  suds,  of  course 
— and  from  that  vine  this  person  harvested 
cucumbers,  and  cucumbers,  and  pickles 
for  all  the  time  use,  pickles  to  put  up  for 
winter  and— well,  it  didn't  say  they  sup- 
plied the  neighboring  pickle  factory, 
which  was  all  that  saved  it  from  being  a 
fish  story.  So  this  year  I  am  trying 
it.  My  vines  are  beautiful,  only  they  are 
full  of  ants. 

John  says  I  must  find  the  nest  and  lift 
some  of  the  earth  from  it  and  pour  in  a 
solution  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  then 
pack  the  earth  back  on  it  again,  and  ^hat 
will  settle  the  ants.  This  is  an  article 
used  very  much  in  the  West  fco^et  rid  of 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  etc. 


MODEST  HOMES-SOME  PRETTY  INTERIORS. 

Now  that  the  weary  work  of  house  clean- 
ing is  over,  we  can  find  time  to  ei.joy 
what  we  have  accomplished  in  our  own 
homes,  and  make  a  few  calls  on  our  neigh- 
bors. It  gives  one  a  zest  for  the  long,  hot, 
summer  days  to  stop  a  little  while  and 
rest  in  one  of  these  cool,  clean  rooms. 

A  pretty  dining-room  I  have  in  mind 
has  a  new  floor  of  Georgia  pine,  which  has 
been  oiled  several  times,  and  ihencefort 
the  mistress  expects  to  keep  it  clean  an 
"shiny"  by  washing  it  once  a  week  ha 
littly  skimmed,  sweet  milk.    She  has 
large  table-rug,  or  crumb-cloth,  of  ingrai 
carpet  that  is  tacked  at  each  co 
ner,  and  several  smaller  ru 
scattered  here  and  there  about 
the  room.    The  walls  are  newly 
•papered  with    thick  cartrid| 
."paper  of  two  shades;  the  mi 
wall  of  a  light  tan  color,  with 
three-foot  dado  of  old  rose, 
course  there  is  a  "liner"  to  he 
the  dado,  and  a  deep,  rich  bor- 
der at  the  top.  'ffhe'ceilitig'has 
a  Small  design  in  gilt  du  creanj, 
of  the  ordinary  wall-paper.  J  r  J 
The  bay  window  has  a  home- 
made window  seat  wjth  a  cover. 
This  is  upholstered  in  worsted 
goods  the  shade  of  dado 
large,  soft  cushion  the  size  of  th 
window-seat   is    covered  wit' 
this  goods,  and  a  double  stra 
of  the  goods  securely  tacked  on 
is  a  means  of  raising  the  lid. 
Inside  this  box  she  keeps  her 
mending  and  other  sewing  that 
is  cut  out  all  ready  to  make 
Then,  with  the  sewing  machin 
on  one  side,  and  a  comfortable 
rocking-chair  on  the  other,  it 
makes  a  cozy  corner.    Sim  pi 
drapery  curtains  of  scrim  lac 
stripe  hang  from  an  ash  pol 
with   rings,  and   between  th 
curtains    is   a    delicate,  littl 
hanging-basket  of  pressed  ferns, 
The     hanging  lamp-shade, 
which  is  of  plain  white  porcelain,  has  a 
pink  cover  or  drape  of  filmy,  lace-like 
texture. 

There  are  pictures  on  the  wall  in  pastel 
and  oil,  of  her  own  execution. 

On  the  large,  cherry  desk  in  one  corner 
are  some  stuffed  birds  in  natural  positions, 
showing  that  the  "good  man  of  the  house" 
musthave'a  taste  for  both  hunting  and 
taxidermy. 

The  ice-box,  which  is  quite  an 
ornamental  accessory,  fills  another  place. 

Chairs  of  various  kinds,  paper-rnoks, 
the  dining-table,  clock  and  mantel  about'' 
complete  the  list  of  furniture. 

I  presume  the  lady  would  feel  quite  in- 
dignant if  I  failed  to  mention  her  ioor 
with  swinging  or  reversible  hinges,  f>r  it 
is  noiseless,  and  a  slight  push  or  kicl  will 
open  it  either  way  and  allow  one  t>  pass 
through  with  both  hands  full. 

The  outside  sash  door  has  curfcins  of 
imitation  China  silk  in  a  lovely  siade  of 
salmon,  with  sprigs  of  large  white 
chrysanthemums  over  it.  The  ransom 
over  the  door  has  a  curtain  of  san  shirred 
at  top  and  bottom,  and  drawn  do  n  close. 

One's  bed-room  for  summer  nouhi  be 
free  from  heavy  draperies  or  oo  much 
furniture.  I  know  of  a  smalloom  con-! 
taiuing  only  the  bureau,  beds.ad,  wash^ 
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stand  and  two  chairs.  Yet,  with  a  small 
figured  carpet  in  blue  and  gray,  and  dainty 
sash  curtains,  the  room  seems  larger  than 
it  is. 

My  friend  has  a  wide,  sash  ribbon  of 
blue,  with  a  center  stripe  in  Roman  style, 
drawn  across  the  top  of  mirror,  not  exactly 
straight,  but  with  a  rosette  at  one  end  and 
a  loop  at  the  other;  it  has  a  pretty  effect. 

Above  the  washstand  hang  two  wooden 
towel-rings  in  cherry  and  ash,  tied  with 
pink  and  blue  ribbon.  A  towel,  with  a 
handsome  initial  embroidered  in  one  end, 
is  folded  and  drawn  through  the  upper 
ring,  and  a  towel  for  immediate  use  hangs 
in  the  other  one. 

Toilet-cases  of  various  kinds  are  on  the 
bureau,  and  a  "pin-wheel"  of  blue  satin 
on  one  side,  with  iiesh  color  painted  with 
daisies  on  the  other.  The  pins  are  stuck 
in  the  edge  of  the  wheel,  of  course,  be- 
tween the  pasteboards. 

One's  parlor  depends  so  much- -on  one's 
means  and  taste,  that  no  two  are  alike. 
Hard  wood  floors  and  rugs,  instead  of 
carpets,  are  all  the  rage,  now,  and  it  is 
quite  a  sensible  fashion  in  a  country 
where  moths  and  carpet-bugs  flourish. 

In  summer,  I  like  to  see  sash  curtains  of 
some  light  material,  even  if  one  has  long, 
lace  curtains. 

Try  to  have  at  least  one  rattan  chair  for 
the  tired,  heated  caller,  as  they  look  so 
inviting. 

Fancy  work  should  be  of  light,  semi- 
transparent  nature,  and  try  to  keep  fresh 
flowers  in  sight,  but  no  flies. 

Wyoming.        Effie  Whipple  Dana. 


PLANTAIN  LEAVES. 

We  have  often  wondered  if  every  one 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  common 
plaintain  that  grows  so  abundantly  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  know  some  of 
its  medicinal  properties.  It  is  one  of  our 
household  remedies. 

The  head  of  our  house  was  bitten  by  a 
dog,  recently,  when  away  from  home. 
Upon  his  return  we  immediately  bathed 
the  limb  and  applied  the  leaves,  well 
wilted  by  pouring  hot  water  over  them 
and  pressing  in  the  hand  quite  firmly. 
They  drew  out  all  the  poison,  and  the  limb 
is  now  healing  nicely. 

Our  son  bruised  his  toes,  as  boys  will 
do.  We  applied  the  plantain,  changing  it 
night  and  morning,  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  Boys,  remember,  a  bruised  or 
injured  toe  or  finger — and  what  boy  don't 
have  both? — can  often  be  restored  and 
much  pain  avoided  by  simply  washing 
the  affected  part  and  tj-ing  it  up  in  well- 
wilted  plantain  leaves.      Aunt  Bessie. 


COLD  MEATS. 

Economy  is  desirable  in  every  house- 
hold, but  in  order  to  have  a  variety  of 
acceptable  dishes  made  of  fresh  meats,  it 
is  very  necessary  in  the  farmer's  house- 
hold to*serve  all  the  cold,  fresh  meats,  as 
the  remoteness  of  many  country  house- 
keepers from  market  renders  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  procure  meat  at  all  times. 
-  In  the  opinion  of  many  people,  cold 
meat  may  be  made^  more  agreeable,  when 
properly  prepared,  on  its  second  appear- 
ance than  on  its  first,  but,  of  course,  much 
depends  upon  the  mode  of  dressing  and 
serving.  Every  cook  knows,  or  thinks 
she  knows,  how  to  make  hash,  and  hash 
appears  day  after  day,  a  greasy,  unpal- 
atable dish  of  which  the  family  soon  tire, 
and  of  which  the  housekeeper  says: 
"Hash  is  never  eaten  by  our  family  and 
it  is  useless  to  make  it."  The  cold  meat 
is  sliced  in  thick,  uninviting  slices  with 
suet  and,  perhaps,  gravy  over  it,  and  it, 
too,  falls  under  the  bane  of  displeasure, 
and  cold  meat  is  voted  an  uneatable  dish, 
and  in  such  households  the  leave-overs  are 
thrown  away  or  given  to  the  dog,  while 
the  family  is  deprived  of  many  delightful 
and  healthful  dishes.  The  following 
recipes  will  all  be  found  excellent  and 
economical  as  well  as  very  easy  to  pre- 
pare : 

Ragout  of-Beef. — Cut  slices  from  the 
leanest  part  of  a  rare,  cold  roast  of  beef. 
Make  a  rich  gravy  and  flavor  with  thyme, 
sweet  marjoram,  parsley,  black  pepper 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  currant  jelly; 
thicken  with  grated  crackers  and  a  lump 
of  butter.  Have  a  frying-pan  very  hot, 
put  the  rare  beef  in  it  without  grease; 
turn  quickly,  take  up,  lay  on  a  dish,  pour 


over  the  hot  gravy.  Garnish  the  dish  with 
celery  and  sippets  of  toast. 

A  Savory  Stew. — Take  some  bones  of 
beef  from  which  the  meat  has  been  cut, 
break  in  small  pieces,  then  mash,  put  in  a 
pot  and  cover  with  cold  water.  Boil  and 
skim,  season  with  salt,  pepper  and  all^ 
spice,  add  two  turnips,  two  carrots,  two 
heads  of  celery,  two  onions  and  one  Irish 
potato,  all  cut  fine.  Skim  out  the  bones, 
cut  up  the  meat  which  has  been  trimmed 
from  them  and  put  in,  let  heat  and  serve. 

Beef  Collops. — Take  any  cold  meat 
left  over.  Cut  in  pieces  three  inches  thick 
and  four  long.  Pound  them  flat.  Sift 
flour  over  and  fry  brown  in  butter,  then 
lay  in  a  sauce-pan,  cover  with  brown 
gravy,  mince  half  an  onion  fine,  add  a 
lump  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour,  a  little 
pepper  and  salt.  Stew  slowly,  but  do  not 
let  boil.  Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon  and  serve  very  hot  with  pickles. 

Hotch  Potch. — Take  cold  lamb  or  mut- 
ton, cut  up  with  equal  parts  of  cabbage, 
lettuce,  turnips,  potatoes  and  onions,  put 
in  a  stew-kettle  with  a  slice  of  fat  bacon, 
a  pod  of  red  pepper  and  a  little  salt,  let 
cook  slowly  until  the  vegetables  and 
bacon  are  done. 

Cold  Beef  Stew. — Cut  the  lean  of  cold, 
cooked  beef  up  with  scraps  of  cold,  boiled 
ham.  Put  in  a  sauce-pan  with  a  little 
soup  stock  or  meat  gravy.'  Stew  slowly, 
add  a  chopped  onion,  one  head  of  celery 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Thicken  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  rubbed  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  add  three  thinly-sliced 
potatoes  and  stew  until  done.    Serve  hot. 

Farmer's  Stew. — Take  any  cold,  fresh 
meat,  cut  fine,  put  one  tablespoonful  of 
currant  jelly,  one  of  walnut  catsup,  one  of 
butter,  half  a  chopped  onion  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  strong  vinegar  in 
with  it,  add  pepper  and  salt. 
Stir  over  the  fire  for  fifteen 
minutes  and  serve  with 
cucumber  pickles. 

Wa  rm  ed-over 
Beef. — Cut  from 
the  remains  of 
a  cold  roast 
or  boiled 
piece  of  beef, 
the  scraps  of 
lean;  cut  also 
some  thin  slices 
of  fried  bacon  and 
put  with  the  beef, 
season     with  sweet 
herbs,  salt  and  pepper. 
Stir     all     together,  then 
sprinkle    the    meat  thickly 
with  flour  and  pour  over  soup 
stock  or  meat  gravy.  Let  boil  and 
dip  some  slices  of  buttered  toast 
into  it,  and  put  them  on  a  dish,  and 
set  to  keep  warm.  Let  the  meat  and 
gravy  boil  up  once.   Spread  on  the 
toast  and  serve  with  gravy  around. 

Breakfast  Stewt. — Mince  some  cold 
veal  fine,  stew  five  minutes  and  put 
boiled  rice  around  the  dish,  set  in  the 
oven  to  brown.  Garnish  with  hard- 
boiled  eggs. 

Minced  Chicken.— Take  cold  chicken, 
mince  fine,  add  half  as  much  chopped 
ham  and  stale  bread  crumbs  as  you  have 
chicken,  moisten  with  cream ;  season 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  in  a  baking- 
dish  and  spread  butter  over  the  top,  set 
in  the  oven  to  brown. 

Escalloped  CHicKEN.^Cut  the  meat 
from  the  remains  of  a  cold  chicken,  chop 
and  mix  with  it  as  much  crumbed  bread 
as  there  is  chicken,  season  with  salt,  pep- 
per, sage,  sweet  marjoram  and  thyme, 
put  in  a  baking-dish,  pour  over  some 
chicken  gravy  and  a  little  melted  butter. 
Add  some  grated  crackers  to  a  beaten  egg 
and  a  little  milk  and  spread 
to  form  a  crust.  Bake  half 
serve  hot. 

Chicken  Sandwiches— For  luneh  or 
tea.  Spread  some  thin  slices  of  bread 
with  butter  and  a  little  dressing  made  of 
melted  butter  and  vinegar.  Put  a  layer 
of  chopped  celery  and  a  layer  of  minced 
chicken.  Cover  with  another  slice  of 
bread  and  butter. 

Mock  Terrapin. — This  is  an  elegant 
dinner  dish.  Mince  some  cold  veal, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  a  little  cayenne 
pepper.  Mash  the  yelks  of  four  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  mix  with  half  a  cup  of  cream, 
a  small  wine-glass  of  grape  jelly,  one 


grated  nutmeg,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour  and  half  a' teaspoonful  of 
made  mustard.  Stew  five  minutes  and 
serve  on  hot  toast. 

Breakfast  Toast. — Chop  cold,  fresh 
meat  and  cold,  boiled  ham  together,  put 
to  cook  in  a  little  water,  add  half  a  teacup 
of  cream,  a  tablespoonful  of  batter  and 
flour  each,  with  one  beaten  egg,  stir  over 
the  fire  until  thick;  season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Pour  over  slices  of  buttered 
toast. 

Ham  Balls.— Chop  fine  some  cold, 
boiled  ham,  add  an  egg  for  each  ball  and 
a  little  flour,  beat  together.  Make  in  balls 
and  fry  in  hot  butter. 

Eliza  R.  Parker. 
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TALKS  TO  THE  JENNIES. 

BY  MRS.  RICKETS'  DAUGHTER. 

"Here  it  is  the  latter  part  of  July  and  I 
am,  like  Miss  Flora  McFlimsey,  with 
nothing  to  wear,"  said  poor,  perplexed 
Jennie  Baxter.  "I  ought  to  have  been 
planning  a  covering  for  my  frame  away 
back  in  March." 

Well,  Jennie  Louisa,  don't  worrry. 
You  are  beginning  to  spoil  the  shape  of 
your  mouth  by  fretting;  it  has  an  abused 
droop,  already,  at  the  corners.  You  are 
supplied  with  best  dresses,  I  see.  What 
you  lack  is  just  what  I  need. 

Suitable  dresses  for  afternoon  at  home, 
or  some  becoming  and  not  too  nice  suit 
to  wear  when  we  run  down  street  to  the 
butcher's,  baker's  or  post-office.  We  agree 
on  one  point.  We  both  buy  little  in 
wash  goods.  I've  just  two  wash  dresses 
for  housework  in  tea-gown  shape.  In  the 
stores  I  see  pretty  stuff  so  cheap.  A  pop- 
ular goods,  worth  fifteen  cents  per  yard 
and  wide  in  the  bargain,  called  out- 
ing flannel,  is  nice,-  though  "divil 
a  bit"  of  flannel  is  there  in  it. 
Another  new  fabric  called 
pineapple  cloth  is  a  well- 
liked  wash  cotton  for 
dresses,  same  price  of 
the  other. 

am  my  own 
laundress,  so 
I  try  to  be 
saving  of 
washin  g  s. 
I've  a  few 
cotton  dresses 
I've  had  for  years. 
A  pink  zephyr  gi  ng- 
ham,  plain  and  plaid 
combined,  which  I  still 
wear  becauses  it  pleases 
Josephus;  he  calls  me  sweet 
sixteen  and  declares  that  it 
knocks  ten  years  from  my  age. 
It  has  a  pink,  shirred  basque  and 
mutton-leg  sleeves,  which,  for  a 
change,  I  often  wear  with  other 
skirts.  Full  sleeves  are  so  suitable 
for  slender  persons.  I  shall  wear  pink  as 
long  as  I  can  till  I  get  away  up  among  the 
"sere  and  yellow  leaves,"  till  street  gam- 
ins say  of  me:  "Who  is  that  decrepit, 
old  critter  in  pink." 

The  plain,  pink  basque  of  this  dress  I 
wear  under  a  baby  waist,  tied  over 
the  shoulders  with  rose  ribbons.  I  mean 
a  dress  of  figured  linen  lawn  is  the  drgss 
that  is  tied  on  shoulders,  plain,  full  shirt 
and  full,  low  waist. 

My  best  summer  dress  is  of  black  lace, 
made  over  an  old,  speckled  silk  that  Aunt 
Jerusha  gave  me.  She  wore  it  fifty  years 
ago  down  among  our  kin  in  old  Sudbury, 
Mass.  I  kind  o'  smiled  it  out  of  her! 
After  I  had  given  her  a  cup  of  tea  and  had 
dressed  her  gray  hair  like  the  picture  of 
Martha  Custis  when  George  came  awoo- 
ing,  she  said; 

"Dear  Mary  Ann,  how  kind  you  are  to 
aged  people."  I  then  pinned  a  rose  on  her 
bosom  and  she  asked:  "Have  I  anything, 
dear,  that  you'd  like  to  have?"  I  snapped 
at  that  bait  quicker  than  a  trout,  and  soon 
was  ripping  up  the  Jerusha  relic.  The 
lace  I  bought  at  one  dollar  per  yard  was 
fairly  good. 

The  best  sort  of  a  cool,  handy  dress 
for  us,  Jennie,  is  a  half  wool  summer 
challie.  Four  years  ago  I  got  one,  and  it 
was  just  the  thing  when  the  dog  star 
raged  and  "when  the  grasshopper  was  a 
burden."  Mine  cost  seventeen  cents  in 
Boston.  I  wore  it  two  summers  in  a  dress 
and  two  in  a  wrapper.  I  made  the  sewing 
girl  line  it  with  cheese-cloth,  bo  it  would 


be  thin.  She  objected,  for  fear  it  wouldn't 
fit.  When  the  waist  was  worn  out  I  sent 
the  dress  to  Sister  Caroline's  children.  It 
was  washed  and  did  not  shrink  a  bit. 
They  colored  it  in  pale  pink  dye,  and 
would  you  believe  it,  they  wore  it  to  the 
village  commencement  and  looked  like 
angels  dropped  down  from  the  skies  by 
accident.  A  neighbor's  child  said  of  it: 
"Oh,  Bessie  and  Agnes  Rodgers  have  new 
dresses  the  color  of  a  summer  cloud.  I 
guess  they  must  have  cost  a  lot;  maybe, 
though,  their  Auntie  Rickets  sent  them 
from  Baltimore."  (No,  she  didn't.)  India, 
China  or  pongee  silks  are  cool,  but  all  can- 
not afford  them. 

Careless  women  and  girls  often  plump 
slightly  soiled  dresses  into  the  tub  when 
gasoline,  benzine  or  something  else  would 
have  removed  the  spots  and  saved  the 
freshness. 


KNITTED  BED-SPREAD. 

Cast  on  one  st  about  six  inches  from  tho 
end  of  thread. 

First  row— O,  k  1. 

Second  row — O,  p  1,  k  1. 

Third  row— O,  k  1,  3  times. 

Fourth  row— O,  k  1,  p  3,  k  2. 

Fifth  row— O,  k  2,  o,  k  3,  o,  k  2. 

Sixth  row — O,  k  2,  p  5,  k  3. 

Seventh  row — O,  k  3,  o,  k  5,  o,  k  3. 

Eighth  row — O,  k  3,  p  7,  k  4. 

Ninth  row — O,  k  4,  o,  k  7,  o,  k  4. 

Tenth  row— O,  k  4,  p  9,  k  5. 

Eleventh  row— O,  k  19. 

Twelfth  row— O,  k  5,  p  9,  k  6. 

13th,  15th,  17th,  19th,  21st,  23d  and  25th 
rows — Throw  thread  over  and  knit  rest 
plain. 

Fourteenth  row — O,  k  6,  p  9,  k  7. 

Sixteenth  row — O,  k  7,  p  9,  k  8. 

Eighteenth  row— O,  k  8,  p  9,  k  9. 
.  Twentieth  row— O,  k  9,  p  9,  k  10. 

Twenty-second  row — O,  k  10,  p  9,  k  11. 

Twenty-fourth  row— O,  k  11,  p  9,  k  12. 

Twenty-sixth  row— O,  k  12,  p  9,  k  13. 

Twenty-seventh  row — O,  k  13,  si  1,  k  1, 
pass  si  st  over  the  one  knit,  k  5,  n,  k  13. 

Twenty-eighth  row— O,  k  13,  p  7,  k  14. 

Twenty-ninth  row — O,  k  14,  si  1,  k  1, 
pass  the  slip  st  over  the  one  knit,  k  3,  n,  k 
14. 

Thirtieth  row— O,  k  14,  p  5,  k  15. 

Thirty-first  row — O,  k  15,  si  1,  k  1,  pass 
the  si  st  over  the  one  knit,  k  1,  n,  k  15. 

Thirty-second  row — O,  k  15,  p  3,  k  16. 

Thirty-third  row — O,  k  16,  si  1,  n,  pass 
si  st  over  the  one  narrowed,  k  16. 

Thirty-fourth  row— O,  k  34. 

Thirty-fifth  row — K  1,  o,  n,  o,  n.  Repeat 
to  the  end. 

Thirty  sixth  row — P  until  only  2  st  re- 
main, p  2  together. 

Thirty-seventh  and  thirty-eighth  rows 
— K  until  onlv  2  st  remain,  n. 

39th,  42d,  45th,  48th,  51st,  54th,  57th,  60th, 
63rd  and  66th  rows — Knit  like  thirty-sixth. 

40th,  41st,  43rd,  44th,  46th,  47th,  49th, 
50th,  52d,  53rd,  55th,  56th,  58th,  59th,  61st, 
62d,  64th,  65th  and  67th  row— Knit  like 
thirty-seventh. 

-  Sixty-eighth  row — SI  1,  n,  pass  si  st  over 
the  one  narrowed. 

Break  off  the  thread  about  six  inches 
from  the  needle  and  draw  it  through  the 
one  on  the  needle.  This  completes  one 
square.  In  joining  them  together  sew 
them  so  that  the  leaves  will  form  a  star. 
Sew  them  with  the  threads  left  at  each 
end.    Four  blocks  will  form  one  star. 

Abbreviations — K,  knit;  n,  narrow;  p, 
purl;  o,  over;  si,  slip;  st,  stitch. 

Ella  McCowen. 

SECURITY. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  bank  account,  to 
check  out  when  you  like.  If  you  keep  adding 
to  it  to  balance  the  drain,  all  right ;  if  not.  you 
can  see  what  will  happen.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  with  your  physical  vigor.  Suppose  you 
have  overdrawn,  what  then  ?  "Collapse,"  you 
will  say— not  necessarily  so.  Observe: 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:—"\V hen  I  am  worn  out 
with  work,  I  use  an  inhalation  of  your  Coin- 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment,  and  find  renewed 
strength  and  elasticity  of  spirits  at  once." 
Ella  R.  Tennent,  Ed.  "Tennent's  Home 
Magazine,"  Marietta,  Ga.,  Mar.  26,  '87.  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen: — "When  suffering  from  throat 
trouble  a  few  years  ago,  I  used  your  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment  wi  th  good  and  lasting  re- 
sults." M.  L.  Morrow,  Chester,  Pa.,  Feb.  13, 
1889.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— "I  used  your  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment  and  feel  Justified 
from  benefits  received  to  recommend  It  highly. 
I  would  especially  recommend  it  to  those  suf- 
fering from  debility,  lung  and  throat  trouble." 
Rev.  John  B.  Gregory,  Pastor  M.  R.  Church, 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  March  6.  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— "\  used  your  Com- 
poand  Oxygen  Treatment  for  an  abscess  of  the 
lungs— it  made  me  entirely  well  again."  J.  R. 
Penick,  Pembroke,  Ky.,  June  25,  1889.  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen:— "Your  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment  has  done  much  for  me.  My  lungs 
are  sound  now."  Mrs  Ella  Harrington, 
Nevada.  Mo.,  July  28,  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  d-  Palen:— "From  actual  experi- 
ence I  can  say  that  1  regard  your  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment  as  a  most  marvelous  rem- 
edy for  the  lungs  and  throat."  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Jaconway,  McComb  City,  Miss.,  or  Dardanelle, 
Ark. 

If  you  have  found  any  encouragement  In 
the  above  instances,  send  for  our  book.  In  it 
you  will  find  page  after  page  full  of  testimo- 
nials and  assurance.  We  send  it  f  reeof  C'H  arge. 
Address  Drs.  Starkey  &  PALEN,  No.  15-J9Arch 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  St.,  Sau 
Francisco,  Cal. 
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#w  Jftmdag  gtftftniHm. 

WHO  BIDES  HIS  TIME. 

'ho  bides  his  time  and  day  by  day 

Faces  defeat  fall  patiently, 
[And  lifts  a  mirthful  roundelay, 
However  poor  his  fortunes  be— 
He  will  not  fail  in  any  qualm 

Of  poverty.   The  paltry  dime, 
It  will  grow  golden  in  his  palm 
Who  bides  his  time. 

Who  bides  his  time— he  tastes  the  sweet 

Of  honey  in  the  saltest  tear; 
And,  though  he  fares  with  glowest  feet, 

Joy  runs  to  meet  him  drawing  near. 
The  birds  are  heralds  of  his  cause, 

And,  like  a  never-ending  rhyme, 
The  roadside  blooms  In  his  applause 

Who  bides  his  time. 

Who  bides  his  time,  and  fevers  not 

In  the  hot  race  that  none  achieves, 
Shall  wear  cool,  'wreathen  laurel,  wrought 

With  crimson  berries  in  the  leaves ; 
And  he  shall  reign  a  goodly  king, 

And  sway  his  band  on  every  clime, 
With  peace  writ  on  his  signet  ring, 

Who  bides  his  time. 

THE  ECONOMICAL  MILLIONAIRE. 

here  are  a  couple  of 
millionaires  at  the 
Windsor  Hotel.  One  of 
them  is  a  director  and 
the  biggest  stockholder 
in  a  big  southern  rail- 
_  road.  He  is  a  bachelor, 
^"/S  and  his  nam.:-,  -which  I 
assure  you  is  one  of  the 
very  commonest  in  the 
world,  begins  with  a  cap- 
I  ital  S.  Last  winter  he  con- 
tracted with  a  little  flower 
boy  for  a  bunch  of  choice  cut 
flowers  to  be  sent  to  the 
daughter  of  a  friend  of  his,  a 
well-known  banker,  whose  name  begins 
with  a  K.  When  the  boy  came  with  the 
flowers  and  asked  a  reasonable  price  for 
them,  the  old  skinflint  dickered  with  hirn 
until  it  was  too  late  for  the  boy  to  sell 
them  elsewhere,  and  until  he  was  only  too 
glad  to  get  rid  of  them  at  half  price.  The 
boy  happened  to  be  a  favorite  around  the 
AYindsor  Hotel,  and  loud  were  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  millionaire  when  it  was 
discovered  how  shabbily  he  had  treated 
the  little  fellow.  I  overheard  one  of  the 
chambermaids,  whose  sympathies  were 
aroused  in  favor  of  the  lad,  say:  "What 
can  you  expect  from  a  man  who  washes 
out  his  own  socks  and  leaves  them  hang- 
ing in  the  basin  to  dry?"  The  best  joke 
was,  that  the  boy  had  to  take  the  bouquet 
to  the  young  lady's  address,  with  the  gen- 
tleman's card,  but  passing  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  on  his  way,  he  picked 
out  the  choicest  of  the  flowers,  sold  them 
in  the  lobby  of  the  opera  house,  recouped 
himself  for  his  loss,  and  carried  the  dimin- 
ished bouquet  to  the  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion.— New  York  Truth. 


IT  IS  CURIOUS  WHO  GIVE. 

"It's  curious  who  give.  There's  Squire 
Wood,  he's  put  down  two  dollars;  his 
farm's  worth  §10,000,  and  he's  money  at 
interest.  And  there's  Mrs.  Brown,  she's 
put  down  five  dollars;  and  I  don't  believe 
she's  had  a  new  gown  in  two  years,  and 
her  bonnet  ain't  none  of  the  newest,  and 
she's  them  three  grandchildren  to  support 
since  her  son  was  killed  in  the  army;  and 
she's  nothing  but  her  pension  to  live  on. 
Well,  she'll  have  to  scrimp  on  butter  and 
tea  for  awhile,  but  she'll  pay  it.  She  just 
loves  the  cause;  that's  why  she  gives." 

These  were  the  utterances  of  Deacon 
Daniel,  after  we  returned  from  church, 
the  day  pledges  were  taken  for  contribu- 
tions to  foreign  missions.  He  read  them 
off,  and  I  took  down  the  items  to  find  the 
aggregate.    He  went  on : 

"There's  Maria  Hill,  she's  put  down  five 
dollars;  she  teaches  in  the  North  district, 
and  don't  have  but  twenty  dollars  a 
month,  and  pays  her  board;  and  she  has 
to  help  support  her  mother.  But  when 
she  told  her  experience,  the  time  she  join- 
ed the  church,  I  knew  the  Lord  had  done 
a  work  in  her  soul ;  and  where  he  works 
you'll  generally  see  the  fruit  in  giving. 
And  there's  John  Baker,  he's  put  down 
one  dollar,  and  he'll  chew  more  than  that 
worth  of  tobacco  in  a  fortnight.  Cyrus 
Dunning,  four  dollars.  Well,  he'll  have 
to  do  some  extra  painting  with  that  crip- 
pled hand;  but  he'll  do  it,  and  sing  the 
Lord's  songs  while  he's  at  work." — Mis- 
sionary Messenger. 


DON'T  DISCOURAGE  YOUR  PEOPLE. 

I  have  seen  a  preacher  get  sour  and  be- 
come worried  and  scold  just  because  a 
meeting  did  not  go  to  suit  him,  or  because 
the  audience  was  not  just  what  it  should 
be,  or  for  some  other  trifling  thing  for 
which  his  members  were  in  nowise  to 
blame.  They  did  not  need  scolding,  they 
needed  encouraging. 

Do  not  scold  your  members,  my  brother, 
because  people  do  not  come  to  hear  you 
preach.  That  is  not  their  fault,  but  it  may 
be  yours.  Tou  are  to  be  an  ensample  to 
the  flock — an  ensample  in  word  and  in 
deed.  Then  you  should  encourage  them 
and  help  them,  and  be  their  leader.  They 
look  to  you  for  encouragement  and  in- 
struction in  their  Christian  life.  Do  not, 
I  pray,  let  them  be  disappointed.  Show 
them  that  you  mean  what  you  say.  Study 
to  show  yourself  approved  unto  God,  a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed. 
There  are  too  many  in  the  world  who  are 
cross  and  bearish.  What  the  world  and 
the  church  need  is  more  sunshine  and  joy. 
The  way  to  impart  sunshine  to  others  is 
to  be  full  of  it  ourselves.  The  way  to  dis- 
courage others  is  to  be  discouraged  our- 
selves, and  one  way,  and  one  of  the  best, 
to  discourage  members  of  the  church,  is 
for  their  pastor  to  scold  whenever  things 
do  not  go  as  he  pleases. 


TURNED  TO  JOY. 

We  live  in  a  sad  world.    Tears  are  every  - 
trial,  sundered  ties, 


where.  Suffering 


broken  hearts,  meet  us  on  all  sides.  Men 
have  called  this  world  a  vale  of  tears,  a 
wailing-place,  one  great  Bochim.  Every 
land  and  city,  almost  every  family,  treas- 
ures sad  memories.  Earth  has  furnished 
no  specific  to  heal  these  fountains  of  sor- 
row. Without  some  divine  interposition 
men  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  piling  up 
their  griefs  and  accumulating  wounds  un- 
til the  heart  itself  breaks  down  under  the 
load.  But  "is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead, 
no  physician  there?"  Must  this  tide  of 
sorrow  ever  move  unchecked?  Is  there 
no  healing  branch  to  be  cast  into  the  bit- 
ter waters?  Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  un- 
speakable gift  of  his  Son,  who  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  his 
own  resurrection,  and  opened  the  crimson 
"fountain  in  the  house  of  David  for  sin 
and  uncleanliness."  The  believer  knows 
sorrow,  but  at  the  touch  of  Christ  his  sor- 
row is  turned  into  joy.  A  light  clear  and 
strong  shines  into  the  tomb  itself,  and  a 
song  ascends  to  heaven  from  the  place  of 
bitterness  and  death ;  for  even  these  afflic- 
tions shall  "work  out  a  far  more  exceed- 
ing and  eternal  weight  of  glory." — Zion's 
Herald. 


REPUTATION. 

Beauty  of  reputation  is  a  mantle  of  spot- 
less ermine,  in  which  if  you  are  enwrapped 
you  shall  receive  the  homage  of  those 
about  you,  as  real,  as  ready  and  as  spon- 
taneous as  any  ever  paid  to  personal 
beauty  in  its  most  entrancing  hour.  Some 
kind  of  reputation  you  must  have, 
whether  you  will  or  not.  In  school,  in 
church,  at  home,  and  in  society  you  carry 
ever  with  you  the  wings  of  a  good,  or  the 
ball  and  chain  of  a  bad  reputation.  Resolve 
to  make  it  beautiful,  clear,  shining,  gra- 
cious. This  is  within  your  power,  though 
the  color  of  your  eyes  and  hair  is  not.  But 
reputation,  after  all,  is  but  the  shadow 
cast  by  character,  and  beauty  in  its  best 
and  highest  sense  commands  all  forces 
worth  the  having  in  all  worlds.  Every 
form  of  attractiveness  confesses  the  prim- 
acy of  this.  Beauty  of  character  includes 
every  good  of  which  the  human  heart  can 
know,  and  makes  the  woman  who  pos- 
sesses it  a  princess  in  Israel,  whose  home 

is  everybody's  heart. 

—  «  o  .  

SHORT  OF  A  MAN. 

"We  were  short  of  a  man,"  said  a  live 
pastor  lately,  in  a  public  address,  "and  we 
just  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  send  him. 
He  had  declared  that  he  would  not  with- 
hold from  us  any  good  thing.  We  had  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  thing  we 
wanted  was  a  downright  good  thing.  It 
was  a  Sunday-school  superintendent,  of 
which  we  were  in  extremest  need.  We 
went  to  the  Lord  for  him,  and  hesent  him, 
in  the  person  of  a  live  Americanized  and 
Christianized  Irishman,  who  is  precisely 
the  man  to  fill  the  place."  Let  suffer- 
ing Sunday-schools  learn  a  lesson,  and 
churches  also  that  have  vacant  pulpits. 


BROWN'S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 

 FOE  

LADIES'  AND  CHUDBEFS 
BOOTS  AND  8H0E3. 

Awarded  highest  honors  at 

Fhila.,  1876  I  Melbourne,  18S0 

Berlin,  1S77   Frankfort.  1681 

Paris,  1878  I  Am.terdam,  1S83 

New  Orleana,  1884-85. 

Paris  Medal  on  every  bottle. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 


F.  A.  Lehmann, 
WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

tiendforrircular 


PATENTS 

DO  YOU  WANT 

A  PENSION? 

Invalid,  Widow"e  or  Minor',,  or  are  you  drawing 
less  than  ;i2.0u  per  month  ? 

Have  you  a  claim  pending  but  want  relief — noict 
Write  ne  and  receive  by  return  mail  appropriate  blank 
and  full  instructions  for  your  case,  w  ith  a  copy  of  the 
new  and  liberal  Law.     LONGSHAW  &  BALLARD. 
Eeferences  given.  Box  4fi,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PENSIONS. 


BOISE  CITY,  CAPITAL  OF  IDAHO. 

Metropolis  and  by  provision  of  constitution  Perma- 
nent Capital.   TJntiRnal  opportunities  for  investment" 
and  business. Capital  needed. Mortgages  net  10  per  cent. 
Saw  mills, brick  kilns,  woolen  mills.iron  works  wanted. 
!  Unlimited  water  pow*r.Best  society  .schools. churches. 
!  Perfect  climate.  Stock  growers  paradise.  Free  govern- 
ment land.    Great  grain,  fruit  and  vegetable  country. 
>  Field  crops  net  S25  per  acre.  Idaho, "Gein  of  the  fflonn- 
I  tains,"will  soon  be  a  state.  Third  in  precious  minerals. 
I  Output  last  year  $17. ooo.oun.oo.  Combine  business  with 
j  pleasure  and  visit  us.   Excursion  rates.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  mailed  free.BOARD  OF  TRADE, Boise  City.ldaho 


fl^  Keep  Cool  and  Take  Comfort  in  Hot 
j    5\    Weather.    79,043  Fans  Given  Away. 

]  j*  We  areleadingallpublishersinpremium  offers  to  secure 
1  -j  yearly  subscribers  to^Conafort,'*  and  the  midsummer 
*  *  m  r>  ■  3  months  trial  subscriber  offer  goes  ahead  of 
everything  before.  We  are  actually  sending 
tnousands  of  these  elegant  Fan* 
gratis  to  prove  that  our  offers  are 
genuine.  We  absolutely  give  every 
one  sending  10c.  fora3mos,  subscrip- 
k  tion.  a  28-stick  hand  decorated  highly 
[colored  Fan  FREE.  We  want 
iyour  neighbors  and  friends  to  see 
them  ana  take  "  Comfort,**  and 
talk  about  and  advertise  us,  knowing  that  in  the  Fall  the  can- 
vassers will  flock  to  work  for  "Comfort"  premium 
offers.  You  can  sell  these  Fans  at  a  bur  profit  Enclose 
10  cents  at  once  to  pay  mailing  expenses  on  Fan,  and  you  getS 
months  of  "Comfort. '* 

Cirpff /fl  A.  HAMMOCK  FB££  tothe 
LVinL  sender  of  the  first  letter  opened  each 
morning  containing  10c.  for  above  offer.  We  send:  an  elegant 
10  ft.  Hammock  absolutely  free,  26of  these  Hammocks  will 
be  given  out  every  month  free.  If  you  answer  now.  vou  may 
be  the  lucky  one  to  get  a  *'  Comfort"  Hammock. 

Address  MORSE  &  CO.,   Box  E,  Augusta,  Me, 


A  BIG  OFFER 


50C  MADE  IN  A 
MINUTE!  Ifyou 
will  bang  up  in  the 
P.  O.,  or  some  public 
place,  the  two  show 
bills  that  we  send,  we  will  give  you  a  50c.  cert.,  and  send  it  in 
advance  with  samples  and  hills.  This  will  trouble  yon  about 
one  minute,  and  then  if  vou  want  to  work  on  salary  at  SoO 

orSiOOpermonth.letusknow.  Wepay  in  advance. 
Write  us  at  once. 
GIANT  OXIE  CO.,  21  Willow  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


A  WHOLE  PRISTT5G  OUTFIT,  COUPLE!  K  ABU  PRACTICAL. 

Just  a*  shown  ia  cut-  3  Alphabets  of  ztax  Type,  Bottle  of  Inde'-fble  Int.  Pvi. 
7-;:-:=r;  in  nest  ease  with  catalogue  knd  directions  *■  BOW  TO  BE  A 
BZSTETi."  Setaapioj  pa  raft,  priati  esxd*.  paper,  «rrelopea.  etc.  carta 
linen.  Worth  50c  The  best  rift  for  young  people.  Postpaid  only  25c. .  3  for  Kte, 
t  for  9L  Alia  wanted.  I>GERSOL  &  BRO,  65  C0RTLA2TM  ST.  X.  T.  CITY 

'Don't  confound  this  outfit  with  cheap  counterfeits.1* 

$20  IMPROVED  HIGH  ARM 

PHILADELPHIA  SINGER. 
15  days'  trial.  Warranted  5 
years.  Self-setting  needle,  self- 
threading  shuttle.  Light-running 
and  noiseless.  AU  attachments.  Send 
THE  C.  A.  WOOD  CO.,  for  free 
17  W.  10th  St..  Phila.,Pa.  circular. 

CHANCE  FOR  ALL 

TO  ENJOY  A  CUP  OF  PEEFECT  TEA. 
SPECIAL.— We  will  send  by 
mail  A  TRIAL  ORDER  of  3%  fcs.  on  re- 
ceipt of  82.00.   >aois  the  kind  of 
tea  you  are  accustomed  to  using. 
Greatest  inducement  ever  offered. 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 
  _       P.O.B01 289.     31 1 33  Vese?  St.,  tT.7. 

Profitable  investment. 

For  sale  at  (HO.OOi  ten  dollars  per  share,  any  part 
of  12,500  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  BajaGold 
Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  (Stock  fully  paid  and  non-as- 
sessable, par  value  SlOU.OOl  to  erect  mills  and  plant 
on  very  extensive  gold  mining  property  in  Lower 
California.  Six  mines  opened  and  extensively  de- 
veloped. Thousands  of  tons  of  free  milling  gold 
ore.  Address  for  subscription  and  particulars. 
DANIEL  H.  BACON,  Treas„  Treasnrera  Office, 
917  Boyal  Insurance  Building,  Chicago.  111. 

+  *******+•}•+  *************** 

i  A  PRESENT.  § 

T  OE?»D  us  your  address  and  we  will  make  you  aT 

*  O   present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHING? 

*  M AC HINE  in  the  World.  No  wash-board  or  rub- 4" 
4<  bing  needed.  We  want  you  to  show  it  to  your  friend?.  4* 


NO  MONEY 

Required  TTntil  After 

FULL  EXAMINATION. 
14K  GOLD 

ADD  SOLID  GERMAN  SILVER. 

The  cases  are  made  of  a  plate 
,  of  fine  14k  gold  over  the  t  nest 
quality  or.  German  silver, 
making  a  case  composed  or 
nothing  bat  fine  gold  cover- 
ing finest  quality  of  German 
silver.  With  German  silver 
on  the  Inside  and  14k  gold  on 
the  outside,  we  warrant  the 
cases  to  be  equal  in  appear* 
ance  to  a  $50  solid  14k  gold 
watch.  They  are  open  face, 
smooth  basine,  finished  to  a 
dazzling  $>b lightness,  dust 
and  damp  proof  and  war- 
ranted to  wear  a  life  time. 
Different  from  the  cheap 
I  brass  watches  offered,  the 
IJj  case  contains  nothing  but 
KF  gold  and  the  finest  quality  of 
f  German  silver  and  in  fact  it 
J  is  in  every  way,  except  intrin- 
J  sic  value,  equal  to  a  $50  solid 
'gold  watch,  'j  he  movement  is 
ra  fine  Z-4  plate  style,  finely 
"  jeweled  polished  pinion,  oil  tem- 
pered main  spring  which  does  not 
treak,  and  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments.   A  guarantee  Is  sent  with 
wateh  that  It  will  keep  accurate 
time  for  2  years  ordinary  use.    OrR  90  BAT  OFFER. 

That  all  may  have  this  beantifnl  watch  In  their  own  hands  and  ful- 
ly examine  and  see  for  themselves  the  value  and  running  qualities  of 
same,  we  will  send  it  C.  O.  D.  to  your  express  office,  with  the  privi- 
lege to  examine  it.  All  we  ask  is  any  business  man  in  your  city  as 
reference  that  you  are  orderingthe  watch  in  good  faith,  and  if  found 
satisfactory  you  can  pay  the  express  agent  $3.75  or  whenfutlamotmt 
Issent  with  order  we  give  a  fine  gold  plated  chain  and  charm  free. 
If  not  satisfactory  von  can  refuse  same  and  you  are  nothing  out  but 
your  time  in  going  to  the  express  office.  Knowing  the  fine  qualities 
of  this  watch  we  make  the  above  offer,  as  any  one  wanting  a  good 
time  piece  will  accept  same  at  once  on  examination.  Order  at  ones 
as  our  price  will  be  advanced.  Address 
\VTXLIAMS  <fc  CO.,  125  S.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois* 

MONEYCANBEMADE 

ele  to  sell 

by  advertising  in  newspaper*.  So  advertisers  say. 
How  did  they  do  It  1  Write  to  us  about  what  you  have  to 
advertise,  and  we  will  tell  yon  how  and  whether  NEWS 
PAPERS  are  likely  to  PAY  YOU. 

J.  L.  STACK  &  CO.,  Advertising  Ag'tj, 

RATIONAL  6ERXA5  A9EB-    CT     1)1  IH  UIUU 
I  CAS  BASK  BCILOISG,       O  I  •    PAUL,  ffllNfll 

If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
ins  advertisements,  as  advertisers  often 
have  different  articles  advertised  in  several 
papers. 
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Sets  Reeds, 
Octave  Couplers, 
Stops.      5  Octaves. 


OUR  MUSICAL  ALBUM 

CONTAINING  #25.00  WORTH 
Full  size  Sheet  Music.  The  latest  and 
choicest  selections  GIVEN  FREE  to  eve: 


-  ery 

i freight ph»r<~<JPurena*<;r  whosenasCASH^th  ORDER 
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First  National  Sank,  2 


GEM  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO 


WASHINGTON,; 
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PREMIUM  OFFERS! 

TO  OCR  SUBSCRIBERS* 

We  are  the  publishers  of  one  of  the  most  J 
popular  monthly  papers  in  the  United  States.  , 
and  have  over  100.000  subscribers  already.  We  , 
want  to  make  It  half  a  million  before  January  < 
next.   W  e  will  send  it  mi  months  on  trial  t 
for  only  25  cents.    In  order  to  Introduce  | 
our  popular  pnper  Info  new  homes* 
we  make  i  111*  Ei-and  offpr,   The  person  j 
telling  us  the  place  in  tne  Bible  where  the  i 
word  Earth  is  first  found, (book,  chapter i 
and  verse)  before  October  1  si .  ^  ill  receive  < 
a  piano  bo\.  top  huftpy,  v:ilurd  at  * 
91  50.  Should  there  be  more  than  one  cor- 1 
rect  answer,  each  of  the  next  five  persons  will  4 
recelvea  beautiful  parlor  orprnn  valued  < 
at9100.  The  next  ten  persons  will  each  < 
receive  a  beautiful  family  fieuintr  ma*  < 
rhlne  vnlued  at  965  each.    The  next  five  * 
persons  w  ill  receive  a  handsomeplush  par*  ' 
lor «Pt  complete,  valued  at  850.  The* 
next  five  persons  will  each  receive  a  complete  4 
,  chamber  Ret,  lat^Ftyle,  hnndnome  oak. valued  at840per  net.  The  next  ten  persons  will  each  f 
I  receive  a  handsome  dress  pattern  of  Bilk  valued  at  835.   The  n^xt  50  persons  will  each  recelvea  lovely 
i  crystal  class   lemonade    set.      The  next    100  persons  will  encn  receive  a  handsome  fanir> 
i  round  solid  cold  lvedflin?  ring?  valued  at  $1.65  each.      With  your  ansvt  or  enclose  35 
,  cents,  (silver  If  you  can,  or  stamps),  for  which  we  will  enter  3  our  name  on  our  books,  and  forward 
(  you  «>nr  handsome  paper  each  month,  for  slxmonthii.   This  oiTcr  Is  made  to  advert  i-e 
,  our  paper  and  seen  re  new  subscribers.  Remember  yon  pay  not  hint?  for  the  premiums; 
.thosowesriveaway.  The  35  cents  that  ymi  send,  is  to  pa  y  for  slxmonths  subscription  to  our 
1  paper.    We  iranrantee  absolute  *ntUrnctlon,  or  will  refund  your  money.  A  list  of  the  per 
1  sons  receiving  the  above  premiums,  will  be  published  in  our  November  paper.    When  vou  write  ns,  sav  vou  ■ 

!  ^-W^a^dES-^SSSSS  O.C.H.  Publishing  Co.  P.O.  Sox  3379  IT  Y ! 
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1'undncted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey, 


FATTENING  POULTRY. 

is  coming  to  the  season  when 
the  hens  will  begin  to  fall  off 
in  egg  production,  and  the 
surplus  stock  will  be  sold. 
It  should  be  a  rule  never  to 
sell  a  fowl  until  it  is  made 
very  fat.  A  hen  weighing  six 
pounds  should  be  made  to 
weigh  seven.  The  one  pound 
extra  is  not  much,  but  it 
adds  two  cents  a  pound  to  the  price  of  the 
whole  carcass.  A  six-pound  hen,  which 
would  sell  at  10  cents  a  pound,  making 
i60  cents,  if  fatted,  and  weighed  seven 
pounds,  would  bring  12  cents  a  pound,  or 
81  cents  for  the  fowl.  Here  we  see  that  by 
making  a  fowl  fat  there  is  a  clear  addition 
of  fourteen  cents  to  the  total  sum,  and  ten 
cents  for  the  extra  pound,  equivalent  to 
40  per  cent  gain  by  fattening  the  fowl. 

Many  persons  depend  entirely  on  the 
food  to  fatten  fowls,  cooping  them  in  close 
places  in  order  to  keep  them  quiet.  We 
doubt  the  advantages  of  such  a  system. 
The  object  should  be  to  promote  the  appe- 
tite and  induce  the  fowl  to  eat  as  much  as 
possible.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
hens  will  fatten  very  readily,  and  will 
gain  more  rapidly  on  a  small  space  covered 
with  grass,  and  fed  three  times  a  day,  than 
they  will  in  coops.  In  feeding  them, 
however,  vary  the  food,  giving  ground 
oats  and  corn  meal,  scalded,  in  the  morn- 
ing, potatoes  mixed  with  corn  meal  and 
bran  at  noon,  and  all  the  corn  and  wheat 
they  can  eat  at  night. 

A  yard  10  by  30  feet  will  be  large  enough 
for  fifty  fowls  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks, 
which  is  ample  time  for  getting  them  fat, 
.and  if  they  are  in  fair  condition  at  the 
beginning,  ftne  week  will  suffice.  If  the 
yard  is  bare  of  grass,  keep  a  trough  of 
finely-chopped  grass  where  the  hens  can 
eat  of  it  at  will.  As  good  digestion  is  im- 
portant, the  hens  must  be  bountifully 
supplied  with  sharp  grit,  and  pure  water 
should  be  kept  within  their  reach  all  the 
time;  charcoal,  ground  or  pounded,  is 
also  excellent,  and  at  night  the  quarters 
must  be  comfortable. 

No  fowl  will  fatten  rapidly  if  lice  are 
present,  and  this  is  an  important  matter 
to  look  after.  Get  your  hens  fat,  and 
thereby  secure  quick  sales  and  high  prices, 
as  the  fat  fowl  will  sell  even  in  an  over- 
stocked market. 

DROOPING  FOWLS  OR  CHICKS. 

Our  readers  sometimes  write  us  and 
ask  for  remedies  without  giving  us  the 
symptoms  and  details.  When  we  are  in- 
formed that  a  hen  droops,  and  that  her 
comb  is  dark,  it  gives  us  nothing  upon 
which  to  base  a  conclusion.  If  we  are  to 
suggest  remedies  (which  we  will  always 
do  cheerfully),  we  wish  to  know  the  kind 
of  quarters,  the  kind  of  food,  how  often 
the  hens  are  fed,  the  breed  (if  possible) 
and  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Un- 
less this  is  done,  we  will  have  to  guess  the 
cause  and  the  remedy. 

UTILIZING  THE  FENCES. 

There  are  no  better  places  for  grape 
vines  than  the  fences  around  a  poultry- 
yard.  A  few  grape  vines,  planted  about 
twenty  feet  apart,  ■will  soon  take  pos- 
session of  the  wires  for  a  support,  thus 
utilizing  space  that  could  not  be  better 
appropriated,  and  in  a  few  years  covering 
every  available  inch,  affording,  also,  an 
excellent  shade  for  the  hens  in  summer. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  reason  why  trees 
should  not  be  grown  in  the  yards,  grapes 
on  the  fences  and  crops  of  vegetables  in 
the  yards,  by  changing  the  fowls  to  a  new 
location  occasionally. 

GREASING  CHICKS. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  grease  of  all  kinds  is 
repugnant  to  poultry,  and  that  to  grease  a 
young  chick  is  to  incur  the  risk  of  loss. 
A  few  drops  of  melted  lard  or  sweet  oil 
on  the  head  is  sufficient  at  any  time, 
when  the  chicks  are  attacked  by  lice  on 
the  heads,  and  kerosene  should  never  be 
used  unlessc  largely  diluted  with  some- 

*  thing  else,  even  on  adults;  a  teaspoonful 
of  kerosene,  mixed  with  a  gill  of  lard,  be- 

;  ing  sufficient  even  for  scaly  leg. 


FISH"  SCRAP  FOR  POULTRY. 

Cheap,  salt  fish,  soaked  until  all  the 
brine  is  removed,  makes  an  excellent  ad- 
dition to  the  rations  for  hens,  and  may  be 
fed  raw  or  cooked.  The  commercial 
ground  fish  is  also  excellent,  especially 
when  mixed  with  ground  grain,  as  is 
done  with  ground  meat.  Fish  is  a  very 
complete  food  for  poultry,  compared  with 
some  foods,  but  should  not  be  fed  ex- 
clusively, a  variety  of  food  being  better 
for  laying  hens  than  a  surfeit  of  any  par- 
ticular kind. 


A  POULTRY  HOUSE  FOR  THIRTY  FOWLS. 

We  give  a  design  of  a  light  and  cheerful 
poultry-house,  which  will  accommodate 
about  thirty  fowls  comfortably.  Fig.  1  is 
a  front  view.  The  house  should  be  12  feet 
long  and  10  feet  wide,  8  feet  high  in  front 
and  6  feet  high  at  the  rear.    A  is  a  ven- 


fowl,  for  the  two  qualities  seldom  go  to- 
gether, but  be  content  to  secure  a  breed 
that  will  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs.  The 
non-sitting  breeds — such  as  the  Leghorns, 
Houdans,  Hamburgs,  Minorcas,  Black 
Spanish,  Red  Caps  and  Polish — are  all 
non-sitters  and  lay  well,  but  they  do  not 
excel  for  the  market.  If  hens  are  to  be 
kept  for  eggs,  then  only  the  breeds  that 
give  the  best  results  in  that  direction 
should  be  used. 


\ 


J  L 


GIVING  MEDICINE  TO  FOWLS. 

The  majority  of  poultrymen  are  prone 
to  "doctor"  fowls  on  the  first  sign  of  sick- 
ness. Unless  a  bird  is  a  very  valuable  one 
for  breeding,  or  for  exhibition,  it  does  not 
pay  to  handle  it.  Too  much  time  may  be 
devoted  to  a  hen  worth  only  fifty  cents. 
But  when  a  whole  flock  is  attacked  by 
disease,  it  becomes  quite  a  loss  to  have  the 
members  grad- 
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Fig  1. 


tilator  on  the  front,  B  the  door  (also  in 
front),  and  D  the  window.  The  window 
may  be  of  any  shape  or  size,,  and  no  di- 
mensions need  be  given.  Fig.  2  shows 
the  end  view.  The  roosts  are  at  the  back, 
with  nests  under  the  roosts,  a  platform 
three  feet  wide  being  under  the  roosts  to 
catch  the  droppings.  C  shows  the  ven- 
tilator on  the  ends,  made  of  lattice  (so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  opened  or  closed).  This 
house  is  cool  in  summer.  In  winter,  all 
ventilators  should  be  closed.  Being  very 
light  inside,  the  hens  will  scratch  and  en- 
joy themselves,  as  well  as  receive  the 
full  benefit  from  the  sun's  rays.  If  pre- 
ferred, windows  may  also  be  at  the  ends, 
over  the  entrance,  E,  but  at  night,  a  large 
amount  of  glass  surface  will  cause  loss  of 
warmth.  The  roof  should  be  of  tarred 
felt.    

SELECTIONS  IN  CROSSING  BREEDS. 

As  a  rule,  those  breeds  that  resemble 
each  other  in  certain  characteristics  make 
the   best    crosses.      Single-comb  birds 


ually  die  off, 
while  the  diffi- 
culty in  hand- 
ling them,  with 
the  object  of  giv- 
ing medicines, 
is  increased. 
The  principal 
agent  for  giving 
medicine  is  the 
drinking  water. 
A  bird  will 
sometimes  drink 
when  it 
will  not  eat, 
IB*-'  and  it  is 
easier  to 
give  med- 
icine  in 

water  than  in  any  other  manner.  Always 
separate  the  sick  fowls  from  the  others,  as 
it  lessens  the  work  and  prevents  con- 
tagion. It  is  best  to  use  no  medicine  ex- 
cept when  necessary.  A  healthy  fowl  is 
not  benefited  by  compelling  it  to  partake 
of  something  it  does  not  require.  Many 
flocks  are  injured  by  being  dosed  with 
nostrums.  Good  food  and  clean  quarters 
are  better  than  medicines. 


CAN  HENS  BE  INBRED? 

While  we  do  not  advise  inbreeding,  if 
it  can  be  avoided,  it  will  inflict  no  injury 
to  a  flock  if  males  related  to  the  hens  be 
used  one  year  in  three.  If  the  flock  con- 
sists of  pure-bred  fowls,  the  necessity  for 
a  change  of  males  is  not  so  great  as  for 
cross-breds,  it  being  imperative  to  use  a 
pure-bred  male  every  season,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  a  cross-bred  male  should 
never  be  used  under  any  circumstances. 


WEANING  CHICKS. 

At  this  season,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  hen  to  remain  with  the  chicks  a  great 
while,  as  her  warmth  will  not  be  essen- 
tial.  Catch  her  and  place 
her  in  a  coop,  where  the 
chicks  cannot  hear  her, 
for  a  few  days,  and  when 
she  is  liberated 
she  will  soon  begin 
to  lay. 


Fig  2. 

should  be  crossed  with  single-comb  birds, 
as  is  known  in  such  instances  as  crossing 
the  Brown  Leghorn  and  Partridge  Cochin, 
both  single-comb  breeds,  and  resembling 
each  other  somewhat  in  plumage,  but 
which  are  entirely  dissimilar  otherwise. 
Such  a  cross  gives  better  results  than  a 
cross  of  Leghorn  with  Brahma  (a  pea- 
comb  breed),  although  the  Brahma  has 
more  friends  than  the  Cochin.  White 
birds  should  be  crossed  with  white  birds, 
and  black  birds  with  some  breed  of  the 
same  color.  They  seem  to  "nick"  better 
than  with  other  kinds. 


POULTRY  FOR  EGGS. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  poultry  for  eggs 
principally,  do  not  try  to  procure  a  breed 
that  produces  the  largest  number  of  eggs, 
and  which  also  makes  the  best  market 
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breeds.  It  should 
be  the  duty  of  all 
interested  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
tracking  a  thief,  and  not  leave  the  work 
to  the  party  who  is  robbed.  The  thief  al- 
ways escapes  because  no  one  has  time  to 
pursue  him,  but  when  he  finds  that  all 
are  united  to  catch  him,  he  will  not  be  so 
bold. 


SCALDED  OATS. 

When  oats  are  scalded  at  night  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  until  morning,  they 
make  an  agreeable  change  of  food  from 
the  regular  diet.  Twice  a  week  is  suffi- 
cient to  feed  such  food.  Oats  make  a  bet- 
ter food  than  corn  in  the  summer,  as  they 
are  not  so  heating  in  their  effects,  but 
some  object  to  oats  on  account  of  the 
small  proportion  of  grain  compared  with  ! 
the  husk.  The  scalding  of  the  oats  softens 
the  hard,  woody  husk,  and  renders  every  ' 


portion  more  acceptable  to  hens,  which 
may  be  easily  noticed  when  the  hens  are 
given  such  a  mess. 


OLD  GEESE  FOR  BREEDING. 

As  the  goose  lives  to  quite  an  old  age,  it 
should  always  be  retained  for  breeding. 
There  is  nothing  to  gain  by  sending  an 
old  goose  to  market,  as  no  one  will  pay  a 
fair  price  for  her,  the  sales  being  mostly 
of  those  not  over  one  year  old.  The  old 
geese  will  annually  raise  a  lot  of  young 
ones,  and  improve  in  that  respect  every 
season,  while  young  ones  sometimes  fail 
to  lay  until  two  years  old.  To  infuse  new 
blood,  sell  off  the  old  ganders  and  pro- 
cure young  ones  from  the  Embden  or 
Toulouse  breeds,  and  do  not  then  make  a 
change  until  age  compels  the  use  of 
younger  stock. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Something  fok  Scientists.— The  following, 
from  Mr.  H.  P.  Elder,  Dn  Witt,  Kansas,  Is 
marvelous,  if  true.  He  says:  "I  have  a  great 
curiosity  in  the  way  of  a  chicken  without  a 
head.  I  cut  the  heads  off  of  four  roosters  for 
the  purpose  of  dressing  them  for  market, 
when,  to  my  surprise,  one  of  them  refused  to 
die.  We  still  have  him,  and  feed  him  by  put- 
ting grain  and  other  feed  in  his  throat.  He 
will  then  swallow  It." 


INQUIRY  ANSWERED. 

Difficulty  with  Young  Turkeys.— Mrs. 
J.  M.  L.,  Mound  Station,  111.,  writes:  "When 
my  young  turkeys  begin  to  feather  out,  they 
get  stiff,  their  knee  joints  swell  and  they  can- 
not walk,  and  live  four  or  five  days  and  die. 

 Can  any  one  give  a  remedy  for  gapes  in 

young  chickens  ?" 

Answer:— The  young  turkeys  are  reaching 
the  stage  known  as  "shooting  the  red,"  which 
Is  a  critical  period  with  them,  and  when  they 
are  easily  affected  by  damp  weather  or  cool 
nights.     Feed  on  nourishing  food,  such  as 

chopped,  lean  meat,  bread  and  milk,  etc.  

For  gapes,  see  article  in  this  department  in 
former  issue. 
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/Tperfect  substitute  for  the 

WHIFFLETREE. 


ENERGETIC, 
RESPONSIBLE 


MEN 


everywhere  should  secure  exclusive  territory  for  the 
sale  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  of  the 
age,  the  Webster  JElmtic  Draught.  This  inven- 
tion consists  of  two  elastic  steel  springs  fastened  to 
under  side  of  cross  bar,  as  shown  in  cut,  and  can  be 
attached  to  any  vehicle  or  sleigh  In  15  minutes;  it  re- 
moves all  horse  motion;  no  shocks  or  jars;  no  sudden 
Jerks  or  starts;  no  more  noise  or  rat  tle,  no  catching  of 
the  reins  or  horse's  tall.  It  gives  great  ease  and 
comfort  It  is  far  stronger  and  safer  than  the  whiffie- 
tree,  and  presents  a  far  neater  appearance.  It  Is  the 
draught  of  the  future;  thousands  of  them  now  used 
and  endorsed  hy  horsemen  everywhere.  Territory  Is 
extremely  valuable,  as  the  business  is  permanent  and 
yields  Immense  profits.  Exclusive  territory  free, 
we  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction.  Address 
LOW  4  REWELLMFG.  CO.  100  PUBLIC  SO..  CLEVELAND.  0. 


$1 


oniiY  *¥ -»-Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World, 

togrether  with  One  Tear's  Subscription 
to  the  LADIES  HOME  COMPASIOSand 
the  FARW  AND  FIRESIDE.  This  is  a 
Special  Bargain,  ofTered  only  for  a  lim- 
ited time.  Read  the  liberal  terms,  on 
page  347,  and  accept  at  once. 
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BS*  HEAD  THIS  NOTICE. 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Fabm  axd 
Fireside,  and  relatius  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Qnerists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  Issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  writ- 
en  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Book  on  Swine.— C.  D.,  Benhalman,  ISTeb. 
Cobunn's  -'Swine  Husbandry"  is  a  good  work. 
It  is  published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
New  York. 

Parchment  Paper. — G.  K.  K.,  Banksville. 
You  can  get  parchment  paper,  suitable  for 
wrapping  butter,  from  the  Vermont  Farm 
Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt, 

Bait  for  Hunting  Bees.— C.  D.  K.,  Cordell, 
Ala,  The  best  bait  for  hunting  bees  that  we 
know  of  is  honey  and  beeswax.  Burn  a  little 
of  the  was,  and  "the  odor  -will  attract  the  bees 
to  the  spot  and  then  they  'will  soon  find  the 
honey. 

German  Hares. — H.  R.  B.,  Pittsford,  N.  Y., 
inquires  about  the  profits  of  raising  German 
hares.  Will  some  one  of  our  readers,  -who  has 
had  practical  experience,  please  reply  ?  Some 
extravagant  claims  have  been  put  forth  by 
those  who  have  breeding  stock  for  sale,  and 
special  attention  has  been  attracted  to  them. 

Size  of  Bin  for  1,000  Bushels.— V.  E., 
Spring  Hill,  Kan.,  asks  the  size  of  a  bin  to 
hold  l.OCO  bushels  of  wheat.  A  bushel  con- 
tains 2150.4  cubic  inches.  A  1,000-bushel  bin, 
then,  must  contain  2,150,400  cubic  inches,  or 
nearlv  1,245  cubic  feet.  Yon  may  make  the 
dimensions  what  you  wish,  just  so  that  the 
product  of  the  height,  length  and  width  will 
be  1,245  cubic  feet.  For  example,  a  bin  10  by  10 
bv  12.45  feet  will  contain  1,245  cubic  feet,  and 
hold  1,000  bushels  of  grain. 

Fertilizer  for  Cabbage.— P.  C.  S.  of  Ber- 
liu,  Md.,  writes:  "1  intend  to  plow  up  an  acre 
of  clover  and  plant  it  to  cabbages.  I  would 
like  to  have  a  formula  for  a  fertilizer,  as  I 
have  no  stable  manure  to  spare  for  it," 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— The  clover  alone  makes 
a  good  and  reliable  fertilizer  for  almost  any 
crop;  and  without  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  special  piece  of  land  in  question, 
I  would  use  a  good,  reliable  complete  manure 
as  a  supplement,  such  as  will,  for  instance, 
analyze  3  to  5  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  8  to  10 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  6  to  8  per 
cent  of  potash.  Such  manures  can  be  had  in 
Baltimore  and  other  larger  places  of  your 
state,  from  various  manufacturers,  and  should 
cost  about  S40  per  ton,  or  less. 
**I»ea  Trellis.— "Old  Subscriber,"  of  Miami, 
Ohio,  asks  how  tall  varieties  of  peas  are  fast- 
ened to  White's  garden  trellis,  advertised  by 
some  of  our  seedsmen  at  eight  to  ten  cents  per 
running  foot. 

Reply  by  Joseph:— Pea  vines  usually  take 
readilv  to  anv  support  offered,  as  they  are  pro- 
vided'with  quick-growing  tendrils  for  this 
very  purpose.  Just  give  them  the  trellis  at 
planting  time,  or  shortly  after,  and  you  will 
have  no  trouble.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  advise  people  to  use  this  expensive 
trellis,  except  as  a  matter  of  ornament  in  the 
home  garden.  With  an  eye  to  this  object, 
people  in  easy  circumstances  can  well  afford 
to  invest  a  few  dollars  in  White's  trellis  for 
peas,  pole  beans,  tomatoes,  and  perhaps 
cucumber  and  melon  vines. 

Insects  Injurious  to  Melons.— L.  B.  H. 
asks:  "What  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  little, 
white  borers  at  the  roots  of  melon  vines? 
And  what  will  prevent  the  attacks  of  the 
little  bugs  that  eat  the  leaves?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— To  prevent  the  attacks 
of  worms  or  borers  at  the  roots,  draw  the  soil 
up  frequently  towards  the  stem,  clear  to  the 
rough  leaves;  also  apply  lime  water  or 
washing-suds  to  the  stalks.  The  yellow- 
striped  bug  gives  us  much  trouble  on  all  our 
vines,  and  the  best  way  is  to  keep  him  out  en- 
tirely by  covering  the  plants  with  boxes, 
screens.'muslin,  etc.  I  am  using  a  mixture  of 
bone  dust  and  tobacco  dust,  putting  it  thickly 
over  and  around  the  plants.  The  bugs  do  not 
seem  to  relish  this  dose,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  keep  them  off  when  driven 
by  hunger. 

Moon  Influence.— S.  B.  H.  asks  whether 
Joseph  believes  in  planting  beans,  cucumbers, 
etc.,  "when  the  sign  is  right." 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Certainly  not.  I  hope  I 
have  given  none  of  our  readers  any  reason  to 
believe  any  such  thing  of  me.  Good  gardeners 
plant,  not  when  the  sign,  but  when  the  soil 
and  the  weather  are  right,  and  especially  when 
the  former  (the  soil)  is  well  aud  thoroughly 
prepared.  This  usually  insures  success, 
whether  the  "sign  is  right"  or  not.  The  general 
practice  with  good  gardeners  of  planting 
certain  vegetables  every  two  weeks  "for  suc- 
cession," aud  consequently  at  times  when  the 
"sign"  cannot  be  right,  and  this  with  almost 
unvarying  good  success,  proves  that  the  "sign" 
has  little  to  do  with  success  or  failure.  In 
short,  I  consider  the  sign  is  right  when  soil 
and  weather  conditions  are  favorable  to 
planting. 

I.ice  on  Cabbages. —  E.  P.  H.  inquires: 
"What  proportion  of  carbolic  acid  should  be 
used  to  one  gallon  of  water  to  kill  lice  (aphis) 
on  cabbages,  or  is  there  a  better  exterminator 
thatrthat?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— I  would  prefer  to  spray 
the  infested  plants  with  kerosene  emulsion, 
formula  for  which  was  given  in  recent  num- 
bers of  Farm  axb  Fireside.  This  is  the 
surest  and  safest  remedy,  killing  eggs  as 
well  as  lice,  aud  all  it  touches.  Tobacco  tea, 
applied  in  the  same  way,  is  also  safe  and  re- 
liable. Simplv  steep  tobacco  stems  or  dust  in 
water  until  the  liquid  has  the  color  of  strong 
tea,  then  spray  it  upon  the  plants.  If  you  de- 
sire spraying  with  carbolic  acid  solution,  begin 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  the  crude  acid  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  as  an  experiment,  and  in- 
crease the  strength  if  you  find  it  necessary  and 
safe.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  this 
solution,  but  think  it  will  do  no  harm  if  ap- 
plied in  any  reasonable  strength. 

Wood  Ashes  as  Fertilizer.— H.  P.  S.,  Ohio, 
asks  about  the  value  of  wood  ashes  and  their 
adaptation  to  soils  and  crops,  application,  etc. 

Reply  by  Joseph:— Wood  ashes  vary  so 
greatlv  in  composition,  according  to  the  kind 
of  wood  thev  come  from  and  the  treatment 
they  receive  after  being  made,  that  I  can 
hardly  give  a  definite  answer,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  manurial  value  per  ton.  There 
are  few  soils  which  the  application  of  good 
wood  ashes  would  not  benefit,  and  the  good 
resulting  from  them  is  not  even  restricted  to 
their  value  as  plant  food.  They  exercise  a 
most  wholesome  mechanical  effect,  and  in  a 


measure  counteract  the  ill  effects  of  a  pro- 
longed drouth.  A  good  sample  of  unleached, 
hard-wood  ashes  contains  about  6  per  cent  of 
potash  (potassium  oxide)  and  2  per  cent  phos- 
phoric acid,  sometimes  more  of  one  and  less 
of  the  other  of  these  two  food  ingredients. 
The  chemical  value  (trade  value)  per  100 
pounds  may  therefore  be  computed  as  follows : 
6  pounds  potash  at  6  cents  per  pound,  36  cents. 
2  "  phosphoric  acid  at  8  cents  "  16  " 
Total,  32  cents,  which  places  the  chemical 
value  of  2,000  pounds  at  810.40.  In  considera- 
tion of  all  the  other  benefits  received  from 
good  ashes,  the  buyer  of  manures  could  well 
afford  to  pay  S12,  S13,  or  even  more  for  it. 

Onions  Dying.— J.  H.,  of  Norma,  Tenn., 
writes:  "My  onions  have  but  few  roots,  and 
the  blades  are  crying.  I  had  chicken  manure 
put  on  them  ;  is  that  the  cause?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— If  it  is  not  the  maggot 
eating  into  the  bulbs  and  stalks,  and  causing 
the  plants  to  wilt  and  die,  I  can  hardly  give  a 
definite  answer.  The  soil  conditions  must  be 
wrong  someway,  or  the  soil  not  sufficiently 
provided  with  humus,  and  too  dry  and  hot.  I 
have  always  made  it  a  practice  to  put  chicken 
manure  pretty  liberally  on  the  onion  patch, 
and  usually  with  the  best  of  success.  Yet  on 
poor,  dry  soil,  and  in  a  dry  seasoD,  it  is  quite 
easy  to  put  the  poultry  droppings  on  too 
thick,  and  thus  hurt  (burn)  the  young  onion 
roots.  Injury  to  the  plants,  and  lack  of  thrift, 
always  shows  itself  in  theunnatural  bend  and 
the  yellow  color,  and  speedy  dying  down  of 
the  end  of  blades.  If  maggots  are  at  the  root  of 
the  trouble  the  case  is  hardly  less  serious,  and 
the  only  thing  I  could  advise  you  to  do  in  this 
emergency  is  to  slack  freshly-burnt  lime  in 
water,  preferably  liquid  manure,  using  a  peck 
of  lime  to  two  hundred  gallons  of  liquid,  let 
settle  and  apply  the  lime  water  freely  to  the 
plants,  letting  it  soak  well  down  to  the  roots. 
It  will  kill  the  maggot  and  often  save  the 
onion. 


VETERINARY. 

■^Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.^se 

Yeterinarian  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery 
in  Ohio  State  University. 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Faesi  and  Fibeside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  tnrongh  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar, 
otherwise  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request. 
Inquiries  should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  ad- 
dress. Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  date  ot  the  issue  In  which  the  answer  is  ex- 
pected. Subscribers  may  send  their  veterinary  queries 
directly  to  Db.  H.  J.  JUeimbbs,  35  iving  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  

Mange  in  Canines.— F.  M.  G.,  Britt's  Land- 
ing, Tenn.  Consult  the  last  and  other  recent 
issues  of  this  paper. 

Anonymous  Queries.— T.  T.  H.  and  S.  S. 

B.  Anonymous  inquiries  invariably  wander 
into  the  waste-basket. 

Farcy.— B.  E.  G.,  Gordon,  Neb.  If  your 
horses  are  affected  with  farcy,  it  is  your  duty 
to  immediately  inform  your  state  veterina- 
rian, who  will  "treat"  the  case  as  the  law  pre- 
scribes. 

Lump  Fnder  the  Jaw.— M.  D.,  Montesano, 
Wash.  Rubin,  once  a  day,  a  little  ointment 
composed  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  lard- 
one  part  of  the  former  to  eight  parts  of  the 
latter  ingredient.     — - 

Heaves.— J.  A.  H.,  Swedonia,  Texas,  writes  : 
"What  is  the  cure  for  a  horse  which,  when 
working  or  traveling  on  a  road,  seems  to  get 
out  of  breath,  and  has  a  peculiar  wheezing 
sound  in  his  throat?" 

Answer  :— No  cure.  See  recent  issues  of  this 
paper. 

So-called  Sweeny.— G.  D.  R.,  Portland, 
Mich.  In  the  first  place,  stop  all  applications, 
put  vour  mare  in  a  good  pasture,  don't  work 
her,"but  give  her  all  the  voluntary  exercise 
she  wants,  and,  when  fall  comes,  see  to  it  that 
she  has  good,  nutritious  food.  In  about  six, 
eight  or  ten  months,  the  shoulder  will  have 
"filled  up." 

Umbilical  Hernia.— A.  N.,  Heron  Lake, 
Minn.  The  hernia  is  best  removed  by  a  sur- 
gical operation,  to  be  performed  by  a  com- 
petent veterinarian.  Still,  even  after  the  op- 
eration has  been  successfully  performed,  I 
cannot  advise  to  use  the  animal  afterwards  as 
a  brood  mare.  There  may  be  no  particular 
danger,  but  such  an  arrest  of  development 
often  proves  to  be  hereditary,  and  the  prob- 
ability exists  that  the  colts  of  such  an  animal 
mav  be  similarly  affected. 

Don't  Shed  its  Coat  of  Hair.— M.  S„  Os- 
good, Ind.,  writes:  "My  yearling  colt  eats 
heartilv,  and  is  in  good  fix,  but  it  won't  shed 
its  winter  coat  of  hair.  It  looks  woolly,  like  a 
sheep." 

Answer:— If  your  colt  is  not  affected  with 
lung  trouble  (most  of  the  "woolly"  colts  are), 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  better  than  a  good 
pasture,  or,  if  the  animal  is  kept  in  the  stable, 
a  sufficiency  of  good,  sound  oats  and  good 
grooming. 

Diarrhoea.— C.K.,  Alton,  Cal.  The  diarrhoea 
of  your  horse,  very  likely,  is  due  to  a  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  intestines(chronic  enteritis).  If 
a  good  pasture  and  no  work  do  not  effect  a  cure, 
you  mav  give,  once  a  day,  for  a  few  days  in  suc- 
cession," 10  to  12  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  dis- 
solved in  four  to  five  ounces  of  distilled  water. 
At  the  same  time,  give  no  more  water  to  drink 
than  is  necessary,  and  groom  well,  so  as  to  ex- 
cite the  activity  of  the  skin.  Injections  of 
starch  (thin)  into  the  rectum  may  also  be  of 
some  benefit. 

Discharge  from  the  Nose.— H.  S.,  Mora- 
via, Iowa.  I  have  repeatedly  explained  that 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  base  a  diagnosis  up- 
on one  solitary  symptom  common  to  a  great 
many  diseases.  There  are  too  many  possibil- 
ities. So,  for  instance,  in  your  case,  the  dis- 
charges from  the  nose  may  have  their  source 
in  the  lungs,  in  the  bronchi,  in  the  trachea,  in 
the  larvnx.in  the  air-sacs,  in  the  frontal  or 
maxillary  sinuses,  in  the  nasal  cavity,  etc. 
I  therefore  have  to  advise  you  to  have  your 
animal  examined  by  a  competent  veterinary 
surgeon. 

Wants  a  Booh.—  F.  M.  S.,  Olivet,  Mich., 
writes:  "I  have  a  horse  with  some  urinary 
trouble.  Is  there  any  book  published  that 
would  enable  an  ordinarily  intelligent  person 
to  doctor  ordinary  diseases  of  the  horse?" 

Answer:— The  only  means  which  will  en- 
able an  ordinarilv  (or  even  extraordinarily)  in- 
telligent person  to  "doctor"  (treat)  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  diseases  of  horses,  consist  in  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction  in  a  good 
veterinary  college.  Good  books,  It  is  true,  are 
a  great  he'lp,  but  the  veterinary  art  cannot  be 
studied  from  books  alone. 

Skin  Disease.— W.  F.  S.,  Rockford.  Wash., 
writes:  "I  have  a  five-year-old  mare  that  has 
small,  hard  lumps  in  her  skin  all  over  her. 
She  has  good  treatment  and  looks  well,  but 
the  lumps  stay  in  the  skin." 

Answer:— Your  animal,  It  seems,  suffers 
from  chronic  urticaria.  The  prognosis  is  un- 


favorable. You  may,  however,  give,  once  a 
day,  about  three  drachms  of  bromide  of 
potassium,  in  the  water  for  drinking,  and  see 
what  effect  it  will  have.  If  there  is  itching 
connected  with  the  eruptions,  you  may  wash 
the  animal  with  a  very  weak  (1:60)  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  in  water. 

Crooked  leg.— J.  S.,  Ashley,  Utah,  writes : 
"How  can  I  treat  my  colt?  The  left  hind  foot 
is  turned  in  so  that  it  walks  on  the  outside  of 
the  foot.  Can  I  get  a  boot  or  support  so  as  to 
draw  it  to  its  normal  shape?  The  colt  was  a 
month  old  June  10th." 

answer  :— If  the  crook  or  turn  is  in  a  bone, 
the  case  is  hopeless  :  but,  if  it  is  in  a  joint,  and 
merely  due  to  weakness  of  tendons  or  lig- 
aments, the  animal  may  turn  out  all  right.  I 
hardly  think  that  much  will  be  accomplished 
by  bandaging,  or,  as  you  call  it,  a  boot.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  impossible  K>  give  any  advice 
how  to  bandage  without  having  made  an  ex-  ' 
amination,  and  without  exactly  knowing 
where  the  difficulty  is,  and  in  what  it  con- 
sists. 

Wheezing.— S.  R.  B.,  Geneva,  Ohio,  writes  : 
"The  last  of  March  I  bought  a  fine,  large,  six- 
year-old  Devonshire  and  Jersey  cow.  I  no- 
ticed a  wheezing,  apparently  in  her  throat, 
but  as  she  was  heavy  with  calf  and  very  fleshy 
1  thought  very  little  of  it.  But,  since  calving, 
it  continues.  Her  flanks  rise  and  fall  like  a 
heavy  horse.  She  eats  heartily  and  gives  a 
good  "quantity  of  milk.  Her  calf  grows  finely, 
seems  well,  but  has  the  same  short,  panting, 
heaving  habit  as  the  mother,  but  does  not 
wheeze." 

Answer  :— It  is,  probably,  a  polype,  or  some 
other  morbid  growth,  either  in  the  larynx,  in 
the  trachea,  or  in  the  nasal  cavities.  Where 
it  is  can  be  decided  only  by  an  actual  exam- 
ination. Unless  the  cause  can  be  removed 
without  great  difficulty,  I  would  advise  to 
leave  it  alone. 

Diver  tide  in  the  <Esophagns.— J.  B.  H., 
Locust,  Neb.,  writes  :  "I  have  a  horse  that  got 
choked  last  fall  upon  oats.  I  relieved  him  by 
drenching  with  water  and  trotting  him  around. 
He  did  not  get  choked  again  until  this  spring, 
but  gets  choked  quite  frequently  now.  He 
will  choke  on  oats,  corn,  chopped  feed  or  hay, 
and  sometimes  throws  up  as  much  as  half  a 
pailful  of  food  at  a  time  before  he  gets  over  it. 
When  he  is  eating,  there  comes  a  small  swell- 
ing under  the  windpipe,  or  the  skin  appears 
to  hang  loose,  and  is  soft  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  jaws  and  breast.  He  has  a  cough, 
and  when  he  coughs  does  so  very  rapidly. 
There  is  no  swelling  to  be  seen  or  felt  at  any 
time,  only  when  eating  or  he  is  choked." 

Answer — The  oesophagus  or  gullet  is  com- 
posed of  three  membranes,  of  which  the  inner 
or  mucous  coat  is  the  widest,  and  the  second, 
or  muscular  coat,  the  narrowest.  In  your 
case — probably  when  the  horse  was  choked 
the  first  time— the  muscular  coat  has  become 
ruptured,  so  that  the  wider,  mucous  coat 
forms  a  diverticle  or  sack  extending  through 
the  vent  in  the  muscular  coat.  If  the  horse 
eats  oats,  or  other  similarfood,  and  eats  heart- 
ily, the  diverticle  becomes  filled.  This  filling, 
which  also  produces  the  swelling,  more  or 
less,  perfectly  closes  the  oesophagus ;  hence, 
the  animal  chokes,  coughs  and  vomits.  Such 
a  diverticle,  if  it  can  be  removed  at  all,  can  be 
removed  only  by  an  operation  to  be  performed 
by  an  expert  surgeon.  It,  therefore,  does  not 
require  a  description. 

Blind  Staggers.— E.  L.  L.,  Fairmount, 
Minn.  Your  description  points  towards  so- 
called  "blind  staggers,"  a  chronic  and  incur- 
able disease  in  which  an  accumulation  of 
serum  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  interferes 
by  its  pressure  upon  the  brain  tissue  with  the 
functions  of  that  organ.  The  best  advice  I 
can  give  you  is  to  keep  the  animal  as  cool  as 
possible,  but  particularly  out  of  the  rays  of 
the  hot,  noon-day  sun,  to  feed  moderately, 
and,  if  an  attack  comes  on,  to  apply  cold 
water,  or,  still  better,  ice,  ou  the  poll  of  the 
horse.   The  latter  is  unfit  for  work  on  public 


highways,  and  can  be  worked  only  on  a  farm, 
and  in  such  a  way  in  which  a  sudden  attack 

cannot  endanger  human  life. 
Pressure  Fpon  the  Brain.— W.  S.  V., 

Kendrick,  Miss.,  writes:  "I  have  a  mule  that 
has  what  is  commonly  known  here  as  'hooks.' 
He  also  has  lam  pas.  He  has  a  good  appetiu 
and  has  always  had  plenty  of  life.  He  plows 
well  for  two  or  three  hours,  or  even  longer,  at 
times,  then  he  becomes  listless  and  does  not 
want  to  move,  feels  about  over  the  ground 
with  his  nose,  and  at  times  staggers.  He 
seems  to  be  weak  in  the  loins,  and  sometimes 
makes  several  efforts  before  he  passes  urine." 

Answer  :— Your  mule,  it  seems,  suffers  from 
pressure  upon  the  brain,  possibly  caased  by  an 
accumulation  of  serum  in  the  ventricles.  At 
any  rate,  its  affection,  according  to  your  de- 
scription is  equivalent  to  so-called  "blind 
staggers."  It  is  incurable.  Keeping  the  an- 
imal cool,  etc.,  will  effect  temporary  improve- 
ment.  See  similar  case  above. 

A  Breast  Boil. — T.  L.,  Island  Station,  Col., 
writes:  "Please  would  you  give  your  advice 
about  a  colt,  three  years  old.  The  description 
of  anticor  fits  this  case.  About  six  weeks  ago, 
a  swelling  appeared  in  the  center  of  her  breast 
the  size  of  a  quart  bowl ;  later,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  it  should  be  opened.  I  put  in  a  rawl, 
and  a  dark  liquid  was  discharged.  Later,  the 
swelling  seemed  to  increase,  and  was  rather 
hard.  I  applied  some  turpentine  to  cause  it 
to  run.  Lately,  I  noticed,  about  one  inch  fronv 
the  upper  end  of  the  hair  rope,  another  place 
of  discharge,  and  took  the  rope  out.  On  the 
whole,  it  has  not  discharged  much.  I  wash 
her  as  often  as  I  can,  which  is  not  regularly, 
with  soap  and  warm  water.  "£he  swelling  is 
at  present  rather  hard,  the  size  of  a  teacup." 

Answer: — What  the  French  call  "anticour" 
is  nothing  less  than  an  anthrax  or  charbon 
carbuncle,  and  usually  fatal.  What  you  de- 
scribe, very  likely,  is  an  inflammatory  swell- 
ing caused  by  a  bruise.  Still,  as  the  swelling 
is  hard  and  the  product  of  plastic  exudation, 
there  are  but  two  ways  of  removing  it.  One  is 
by  means  of  the  surgical  knife,  and  the  other 
by  means  of  caustics;  but,  as  either  method 
can  be  applied  with  safety  only  by  a  profes- 
sional (a  good  surgeon),  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  go  into  further  details. 

Blngbone  — So-called  Windgall— 
Opaque  Cornea.— E.  C.  F.,  Adams,  111., 
writes:  "What  is  the  matter  with  two  of  my 
colts?  The  first  one  is  one  year  old,  blaek,  and 
is  worth  S150.  He  has  an  enlargement  between 
the  pastern  and  coffin  joints  on  all  four  legs, 
and  is  slightly  lame.  It  seems  to  be  an  in- 
flammation of  the  bone;  it  is  hard,  and  seems 
to  be  a  little  sore  when  I  press  on  it  with  my 

fingers.  I  thought  it  was  ringbone.  1  have 

another  one  that  has  a  bunch  on  his  pastern  " 
joint,  caused,  I  think,  by  the  bumping  of  a 
yoke.  It  is  soft,  and  seems  to  be  full  of  water 
or  air.  What  will  take  it  off? — -Thissarue  horse 
got  an  oat  chaff  on  his  eye  about  two  years  ago. 
I  let  it  go  too  long  before  taking  it  off,  and  it 
left  a  white  covering  over  the  eye.  The  chaff 
extended  partly  over  the  eye,  but  the  horse 
can  see  out  of  the  part  that  the  chaff  did  not 
cover." 

Answer: — Your  first  colt  has  ringbone,  and 
here  in  Ohio  would  be  worthies*.  If  one-year- 
old,  ringboned  colts  are  worth  5150  in  Illinois, 
I  may  be  able  to  send  you  some,  and  you  and  I 

can  do  a  lucrative  business.  The  so-called 

windgall  on  your  four-year-old  may  be  some- 
what reduced  in  size  by  repeated  applications 
of  iodine  preparations,  or  by  judicious  bandag- 
ing, but  you  will  hardly  ever  succeed  in  re- 
moving it  entirely.   See  answer  to  similar 

questions  in  recent  issues.  If  the  opacity  of 

the  cornea  is  white,  it  is  permanent,  especially 
if  of  two  years'  standing. 

Wanted  to  Purchase  a  Pair  of 

ENGLISH  ROAN  COACH  HORSES, 

Sixteen  and  One  Half  Hands  High.  Address 
F.  C.  AFSTIN  MAXTFACTIRIXG  CO'T, 
75  N.  Carpenter  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


This  Handsome  and  Well  Made  Hammock,  &1  50 

Together  with  This  Paper  1  Year,  lor  Only   **r^-*^»=  ■ 


The  Bay  State  Hammock  is  the  best  we  have  ever  offered.  The  body  being  closely 
woven  instead  of  knit,  like  the  ordinary  hammock,  it  cannot  pull  the  buttons  from  the  cloth- 
ing. It  has  the  patent  iron  end,  which  makes  the  ends  lie  flat  and  smooth  instead  of  being 
rolled  up,  as  is  the  case  with  the  round  ring.  It  is  11  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  will  easily 
sustain  a  weight  of  300  to  400  pounds. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  6  yearly  subscribers,  at  50  cents  each. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription,  S1.50. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  $1.35.   Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
OKLtY  65  CENTS  FOR  fl  GOOD  KNIFE  AND  THIS  PAPER  ONE  YEAR. 


EVERYBODY'S  KNIFE. 
Premium  No.  677. 


This  is  the  best  2-blade 
Knife  ever  offered  for  the 
money,  and  we  are  sendiug 
out    thousands  of  them, 
giving  satisfaction   to  all 
who  receive    them.  The 
two  blades  are  made  of  the 
best  grade  of  crucible  tool 
steel,  being  up  to  the 
highest   standard  in 
quality     and  finish. 
Has  rubberoid  handle, 
much     superior  to 
either  bone  or  wood. 
The  knife  is  very  neat 
in  appearance,  and  is 
the  product  of  superior 
American  workman- 
ship.  It  is  constructed 

on  scientific  principles,  and  each  knife  warranted  by  the  manufacturers  as  absolutely 
perfeet.  Only  by  buying  in  large  quantities  are  we  able  to  offer  them  to  you  at  this  price.  If 
not  satisfactory,  return  the  knife  and  we  will  return  the  money. 

Given  free  as  a  premium  for  2  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper.  Special  price,  Including  ona 
year's  subscription,  65  cents.   We  offer  it  for  sale  for  40  cents.    Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


July  15,  1890. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


AFTER. 

After  the  shower,  the  tranquil  sun  ; 

After  the  snow,  the  emerald  leaves  ; 
Silver  stars  when  the  day  is  done  ; 

After  the  harvest,  golden  sheaves. 

After  the  clouds,  the  violet  sky  ; 

After  the  tempest,  the  lull  of  waves  ; 
Quiet  woods  when  the  winds  go  by; 

After  the  battle,  peaceful  graves. 

After  the  knell,  the  wedding  bells  ; 

After  the  bird,  the  radiant  rose  ; 
Joyful  greetings  from  sad  farewells  ; 

After  our  weeping,  sweet  repose. 

After  the  burden,  the  blissful  meed  ; 

After  the  flight,  the  downy  nest ; 
After  the  furrow,  the  waking  seed ; 

After  the  shadowy  river— rest ! 


The  height  of  the  atmosphere  is  almost 
forty  miles. 

Ovee  one  million  persons  are  employed  by 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States. 

When  a  man  forgets  himself  he  usually  does 
something  that  makes  others  remember  him. 
—Atchison  Globe. 

The  first  public  performance  on  a  piano- 
forte was  in  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, May  16, 1767. 

Once  in  a  while  people  go  around  the  world, 
but  most  of  us  are  content  to  go  through  it.— 
Binghamton  Leader. 

There  are  more  magazines  and  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined. 

It  seems  quite  natural  that  the  threads  of 
conversation  should  sometimes  produce  a 
leng  yarn.— Binghamton  Republican. 

The  thoughtful  cook  puts  granulated  sugar 
on  the  berries  when  she  hasn't  time  to  wash 
the  sand  off  them.— Ashland  Press. 

There  are  many  shifts  and  changes,  but  if 
we  stand  still  and  bide  our  time  the  current 
which  was  this  way  to-day  will  set  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to-morrow,  and  if  it  should  not 
do  so,  what  is  that  to  us  ?— Spurgeon. 

Give  not  thy  tongue  too  great  liberty  lest  it 
take  thee  prisoner.  A  word  unspoken  is,  like 
the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  thine.  If  vented, 
thy  sword  is  in  another's  hand.  If  thou  desire 
to  be  held  wise,  be  so  wise  as  to  hold  thy 
tongue.— Quarles. 


WHAT  A  MAGAZINE  COSTS. 

"Few  readers  of  American  magazines,"  said 
aprominent  publisher  the  other  day,  "know 
what  it  costs  to  produce  even  a  single  issue  of 
one  of  the  great  monthly  periodicals  which 
now  stand  at  the  head  of  publications  of  their 
class,  the  world  over.  The  illustrations  for 
the  Century  and  Harper's  Magazine  cost  on  an 
average  about  85,000  per  month,  but  with 
these  two  established  magazines,  the  cost  is 
diminishing  rather  than  increasing,  as  both 
are  using  the  'process  engraving'  more  and 
more.  With  Scribner's,  on  the  other  hand, 
large  sums  of  money  are  being  expended  upon 
the  engravings,  as  this  young  periodical  seems 
determined  to  equal  its  older  contemporaries 
at  no  matter  what  cost. 

"A  careful  estimate  of  the  money  spent  in  il- 
lustrating the  Christmas  numbers  of  Harper's 
and  Scribner's,  put  the  sum  at  87,000  each,  as 
both  magazines  contain  about  seventy  pic- 
tures, the  average  being  about  8100  for  an  en- 
graving. Many  of  the  full-page  'blocks'  cost 
8300  each,  and  some  of  the  half-page  illustra- 
tions, which  readers  often  pass  by  unnoticed, 


cost  from  8200  to  8250  each.  These  prices  are 
easily  accounted  for  when  it  is  remembered 
that  men  like  J.  Allen  Weir,  Elihu  Nedder, 
Will  H.  Low,  A.  B.  Frost,  receive  from  8100  to 
8150  a  drawing.  Ten  years  ago,  the  highest 
price  paid  for  the  same  work  was  850  a  draw- 
ing for  a  full-page  illustration. 

"To  come  to  the  literary  matter ;  the  expense 
for  articles  and  stories,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  are  prepared  to  order,  cost  on  an  aver- 
age about  825  a  printed  page,  audi  have  known 
8100  a  page  to  be  demanded.  The  'fixed  charges' 
on  the  large  magazines  for  literary  and  artistic 
matter  alone  is,  therefore,  from  88,000  to  810,000 
a  mouth,  enough  to  eat  up  the  profits  on  one 
hundred  thousand  copies.  The  publishing  of 
a  magazine,  I  tell  you,  is  not  what  it  is  cracked 
up  to  be."— New  England  Homestead. 

EAT  BEFORE  GOING  TO  BED. 

Most  students  and  women  who  are  troubled 
with  insomnia  are  dyspeptic,  and  they  should, 
therefore,  eat  before  "going  to  bed,  having  put 
aside  work  entirely  at  least  an  hour  before.  If 
they  are  not  hungry,  they  should  simply  be 
instructed  to  eat,  and  if  they  are  hungry,  they 
should  eat  whatever  they  want.  A  glass  of 
milk  and  a  biscuit  is  sometimes  all  that  can 
be  taken  at  first,  or  mashed  potato  buttered. 
If  possible,  the  night  meal  should  be  taken  in 
another  room  than  the  sleeping  apartment, 
and  for  men  in  the  city  it  will  be  found  ad- 
vantageous to  go  out  to  a  restaurant.  Before 
eating,  however,  a  bath  should  be  taken, 
preferably  cold  or  cool,  which  should  be  given 
with  a  sponge  or  stiff  brush,  and  the  body 
thoroughly  rubbed  off  with  a  coarse  towel 
afterward.  The  bath  need  not  be  more  than 
five  minutes  in  duration.  Further  than  this, 
the  patient  should  go  to  bed  at  the  same  hour 
every  night  and  arise  at  the  same  hour  every 
morning.  There  is  a  popular  superstition  that 
grown  people  should  not  eat  immediately  be- 
fore going  to  sleep  ;  that  it  will  give  them  indi- 
gestion, nightmare  or  both.  The  writer  cannot 
see  why  adults  should  be  so  very  different  in 
this  respect  from  babies.  The  average  person 
should  be  in  bed  seven  or  eight  hours,  which 
is  time  enough  for  the  digestion  of  almost 
anything  edible.  In  our  American  life,  he 
thinks,  the  digestion  carried  on  through  sleep 
probably  has  the  better  chance  for  thorough- 
ness.— Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 


THE  FINEST  ON  EARTH. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  R.  R. 
is  the  only  line  running  Pullman's  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains,  with  Chair,  Par- 
lor, Sleeping:  and  Dining:  Car  service  between 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago,  and 
is  the  Only  Line  running  Throug-h Reclining 
Chair  Cars  between  Cincinnati,  Keokuk  and 
Springfield,  111.,  and  the  ONLY  DIRECT 
LINE  between  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima, 
Toledo,  Detroit,  the  Lake  Regions  and 
Canada. 

The  road  is  one  of  iJhe  oldest  in  the  state  of 
Ohio  and  the  only  line  entering  Cincinnati 
over  twenty-five  miles  of  double  track,  and 
from  its  past  record  can  more  than  assure  its 
patrons  speed,  comfort  and  safety. 

Tickets  on  sale  everywhere,  and  see  that 
they  read  C.  H.  &  D.,  either  in  or  out  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis,  or  Toledo. 

E.  O.  McCORMICK, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


300,000 

NEW 

Pensions 


New  law  pensions  300,000  soldiers, 
and  nearly  all  widows,  parents, 
and  minors.   Send  at  once  to 
Soule  &  Co.,  Box  69,  Washington, 
D.C.for  instructions  and  blanks. 


A  U  A  fiP  R<%  WANTED  Everywhere  to  take  charge 

nnnuUIIU  of  our  business.  Advertise,  distribute 
I  circulars  &  employ  help.  Wages  $50  to  $125  per 
month.  Expenses  advanced.  State  experience.  "Wages  ex- 
pected, also  your  preference  for  home  work  or  traveling.  SLOAlf 
&  CO.,  Manufacturers,  294  George  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio* 


Send  One  Jleui  Subscriber 

Rnd 

G^t  YTour:  Paper 

*-FREE4 

We  make  this  liberal  offer,  as  follows : 

ANY  PERSON  can  have  this  paper  one 
year  free  by  sending  ua  one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  at  the  regular  price,  50 
cents  a  year  for  the  paper  alone. 

Notice  the  following  conditions : 
fflrfp-A  NEW  subscriber  must  be  a  person 
whose  name  is  not  now  on  our  list,  and 
must  be  a  person  whom  you  have  sought  out 
and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  and  who  has 
consented  to  receive  it.  A  change  from  one 
memoer  of  a  family  to  another  is  not  securing 
a  NEW  subscriber. 

Accept  this  offer  at  once,  as  we  may 
withdraw  it.   Tbe  offer  is  good  now. 

All  subscriptions  of  present  subscribers  ad- 
vanced one  year  from  date  on  label. 

When  any  one  takes  advantage  of  the  above  offer, 
the  person  securing  and  sending  the  new  subscriber 
is  not  entitled  to  any  other  premium  or  reward  except 
one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper,  but  the  new 
subscriber  can  take  anv  premium  offered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  paper,  by  paying  the  regular  price  for 
the  paper,  including  the  premium  wanted;  for  exam  pie, 
the  regular  price  of  the  grand  picture.  "Christ  Before 
Pilate."  and  one  year'e  subscription  to  this  paper,  1b  75 
cents.  The  new  subscriber  can  have  thepaperand  the 
picture  by  paying  75  cents,  and  the  person  that  goes  out 
and  hunts  up  the  new  subscriber  can  have  this 
paper  one  year  free  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
but  is  not  entitled  to  any  other  premium  or  reward. 

The  above  offer  applies  to  this  paper  only, 
and  all  subscriptions  mast  be  for  this 
paper. 

We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Wire  Splicer  and  Staple  Pul 


R  T4ecu  and  J4andy  Tool  tov  the  Faflm. 
flo  man  mho  has  Wire  penees  ean 
afford  to  be  tuithout  it. 

With  the  Wire  Splicer  two  pieces  of  wire  can 
be  spliced  as  neatly  and  strongly  as  it  is  done 
at  the  factory,  one  wire  being  wrapped  tightly 
around  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  This  is 
the  only  tool  of  the  kind  on  the  market. 

In  combination  with  the  Wire  Splicer  Is  a 
Staple  Puller.  Every  one  knows  how  hard  it 
is  to  get  the  staples  out  of  a  fence  post.  With 
this  little  tool  and  a  hammer  they  can  be  taken 
out  as  fast  as  the  puller  can  be  placed  in  posi- 
tion. The  same  tool  also  has  a  claw  for  draw- 
ing light  nails  or  tacks,  a  hammer  head  for 
driving  tacks,  and  the  handle  is  in  shape  to  use 
for  a  light  wrench  ;  the  hook  is  very  useful  for 
handling  barbed  wireand  protecting  the  hands 
from  iajury.  Thus  there  is  combined  in  this 
one  tool  half  a  dozen  that  would  cost  sepa- 
rately one  or  two  dollars.  The  only  trouble 
with  the  little  implement  is  that  it  is  so  handy 
that  every  one  in  the  family  that  gets  hold  of 
it  will  want  to  keep  it.  Directions  for  use  go 
with  each  tool. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  one  new  yearly  sub- 
scriber at  50  cents. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to 
this  paper,  65  cents. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  25  cents.  Postage  paid 
by  us  in  each  case.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


featherbc°o4eiWAIST 

Premium  No.  646.  I        W    W      -JL-  A    A  _JL 


New  and  Popular.    \  * 
It's  All  the  Go. 


Many  ladies  like  it  better 
than  the  regular  corset,  as  it 
is  softer,  more  pliable.lighter 
and 

Cooler  for  Summer  Wear. 
IT  IS  A 


Health  Corset 


For  the  Corset  Waist  and 
this  paper  one  year.  Most 
storekeepers  ask  more  for  the 
Waist  alone. 


For  Comfort, 

Durability  and 
Elegance 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 


It  is  corded  and  boned  with  Featherbone,  which  is  absolutely  unbreakable,  and  not  affected 
by  perspiration  or  laundering.  It  is  made  of  the  very  best  material  throughout.  No  side 
steels  are  used,  as  the  Featherbone  gives  sufficient  stay,  and  the  steel  or  iron  not  only  rust, 
thus  damaging  the  garment,  but  are  injurious  to  health.  It  requires  no  "breaking  in,"  as 
Featherbone  gives  to  the  form  the  elastic  support  desired,  without  being  harsh,  stiff  or  un- 
comfortable, and  prevents  it  from  breaking  over  the  hips.  Has  new,  patented  expansion 
busts.  Elegant  in  appearance,  and  of  the  latest  style,  this  Corset  Waist  must  be  seen  and 
worn  to  be  appreciated. 

EVERT  WAIST  IS  WARRANTED  by  the  manufacturer,  and  any  person  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  it  may  return  it  to  us  in  good  order  and  the  money  will  be  refunded. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  i  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper,  $1.10.  Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 
The  Waist  is  furnished  any  size  from  18  to  30. 

Order  by  the  Premium  No.  b'46,  and  always  state  the  size  wanted.   Address  letters  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


FEATHERBONE  CORSET 


Premium  No.  683.  This  pop- 
ular premium  is  still  offered 

to  those  who  prefer  the  Corset  to  the  Corset  Waist.  It  is  a  better  corset  than  can  be  bought  in  the 
stores  for  the  money.  We  have  been  using  it  as  a  premium  for  more  than  a  year,  always 
giving  satisfaction.  The  terms  are  the  same  as  above  for  the  Corset  Waist.  You  can  make 
your  choice  of  either  for  the  same  money.  Always  give  Premium  number  and  size.  All  sizes 
Corsets  are  furnished,  but  25  cents  extra  must  be  sent  for  any  size  larger  than  30. 


GRANDEST  SUCCESS  EVER  KNOWN!!! 

SI 


THE  WONDERFUL  SALE  OF  THE 


RAY"t> 


155.25  Buggies  *f  $5.55  Harness 

In  the  last  two  years  has  been  the  study  of  the  largest  manufacturers  oi  the  world.  Our  untiring  efforts  to  sell  the  Best  goods  D I R  ECT  TO 
THE  CONSUMER  and  to  knockout  the  so-called  Buggy  and  Harness  Pool  or  Trust,  and  to  Seil  the  "Murray"  Buggies  and 
Harness  solely  on  their  world-renowned  Merits  and  Low  Prices,  has  crowned  us  with 


SUCCESS  UNPRECEDENTED 

and  branded  us  in  glowing  letters  as  the 

"PEOPLE'S  BUGGY  &  HARNESS  FACTORY" 

Our  tremendous  and  rapidly  increasing  trade 
shows  conclusively  that  the  people 

Know  a  Good  Thing  When  They  See  It. 


EVERY  PERSON  LOOK 

to  his  own  interest  and  trying  to  save  the 
dollars,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the 

Best  Buggies  and  Harness  in  existence 

should  write  immediately  for  our  free  cata- 
logue of  our 

World-renowned  "Murray"  Buggies  and  Harness. 


MURRAY  BUILDING,"  139  West  Front  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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DR.  WATTS  IMPROVED. 

Now  doth  the  little  busy  fly 
Improve  each  shiningfiour. 
And  when  we  are  drowsy  in 
the  morning,  and  the  little 
torment  crawls  over  oar  neck 
and  buzzes  around  our  left 
ear,  and  flies  glibly  away 
every  time  we  slap,  and  dodges 
around  the  room  awhile,  and 
then  settles  down  again  on 
our  nose,  just  as  we  are  getting 
back  to  sleep,  and  starts  in 
to  investigate  our  most  ticklish 
nostril,  oh  !  wouldn't  we  knock 
that  pestiferous  little  insect 
sky-high 
If  we  oaly  had  the  power! 

—Somerville  Journal. 


HE  FOUND  THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

E  were  sitting   on  the 
veranda  of  a    hotel  at 
Niagara    Falls,   when  I 
noticed  the  man  on  my 
right  looking  sharply  at 
the  man  on  my  left,  and 
presently  he  got  up  in  an 
excited  way  and  walked 
about.     After  a  bit  he 
halted  before  the  other 
man  and  asked : 
"Isn't  your  name  Graham  ?" 
"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
"Didn't  you  used  to  teach  school  at  Elmira?" 
"Yes,  sir." 
"In  1863?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Do  you  remember  a  boy  named  Godkin  ?" 
"Very  distinctly,  sir." 

"Do  you  remember  that  he  put  a  package  of 
firecrackers  under  his  desk  and  touched  them 
off?" 

"As  if  it  happened  only  yesterday." 

"And  you  basted  him  for  it?" 

"I  did.  I  licked  him  until  he  could  hardly 
stand,  and  I've  always  been  glad  of  it?" 

"You  have,  eh?"  said  the  other,  breathing 
fast  and  hard.  "Do  you  know  that  that  boy 
swore  a  terrible  oath  ?" 

"I  presume  he  did,  as  he  was  a  thorough 
young  villain." 

"He  swore  an  oath  that  he  would  grow  up 
and  hunt  for  you  and  pound  you  within  an 
inch  of  your  life." 

"But  I  haven't  heard  from  him  yet."  - 

"You  hear  from  him  now!  He  stands  before 
you!  I  am  that  boy!" 

"Well?" 

"Prepare  to  be  licked!  My  time  has  come  at 
last !" 

He  made  a  dive  for  the  old  pedagogue,  but 
the  latter  evaded  him,  made  a  half-turn  and 
hit  him  on  the  jaw,  and  Godkin  went  over  a 
chair  in  a  heap.  Then  the  whilom  schoolmas- 
ter piled  onto  him,  and  licked  him  until  he 
cried  "Enough,"  and  it  didn't  take  him  over 
three  minutes  to  do  it.  Then  he  retired  to  get 
on  another  collar  and  replace  some  buttons, 
and  I  helped  Godkin  up  and  observed: 

"You  didn't  wait  quite  long  enough,  I  guess." 

"Say!  That's  where  I  made  a  miscue!"  he 
replied.  "I  see  now  that  I  ought  to  have  held 
off  until  he  had  got  to  be  about  150  years  old. 
The  old  devil  is  all  of  70  now,  but  he  licked 
me  right  off  the  reel,  and  I'll  never  have  the 
sand  to  stand  up  to  him  again.  Here's  thirty 
years  of  waiting  for  vengeance  knocked  into 
a  cocked  hat  in  three  minutes!" 


TIMES  HAD  CHANGED. 

A  t  Sumpter,  S.  C,  there  was  a  large  crowd  of 
colored  people  at  the  depot  as  the  train  pulled 
in.  An  old,  bald-headed  Uncle  Jerry  had  his 
head  out  of  the  coach  set  apart  for  colored 
passengers,  and  a  man  on  the  platform  recog- 
nized him  and  called  out: 

"Hello,  Mlsser  Stivers,  is  dat  yo'?" 

The  old  man  looked  straight  at  him,  but 
made  no  response. 

"Hello,  Misser  Stivers!" 

No  response. 

••Say,  Misser  Stivers,  has  yo'  losted  yo'  hear- 
ing?" persisted  the  man,  as  he  drew  nearer. 

•'Boy,  was  yo'  talkin  to  me?"  sternly  de- 
manded the  old  man. 

•'Sartin.  What's  de  matter?" 

"Boy,  does  yo'  want  anything  of  me?" 

"Why,  how  yo'  talk!  Reckon  yo'  has  got  de 
1 1  iodoo." 

•  Does  yo'  evidently  reckon  yo'  knows  me?" 

•  Of  eo'se  I  knows  yo'.  Yo' is  old  man  Sti- 
vers." 

"When  did  yo'  know  me?" 

"Last  fall.  Why,  I  dun  worked  wid  yo'  fur 
three  months." 

"An'  when  yo'  dun  worked  wid  me  what 
wms  I  a-doin'?" 

-Drivin'  dem  mules  for  Kurnel  Johnson." 

••Exactly,  sah.  But  I  want  yo'  to  understan' 
dat  dere  is  a  heap  o'  difference  atwixt  drivin' 
ilein  mewls  fur  Kurnel  Johnson  an'  ridin'  on 
de  kivered  kyars  along  wid  white  folks.  I 
might  a-knowed  yo' last  fall,  sah,  but  If  yo' 
now  deslah  to  permeate  any  elongated  conver- 
sasbun  wid  me  yo'  rails'  git  some  'sponsible 
gem'len  to  Introduce  yo'  I" 


THEY  WERE  MOSTLY  "BAPTISSES." 

When  the  western  troops  first  entered  that 
peculiar  region  north-east  of  Cumberland  Gap, 
they  found  in  the  scanty  population  many  a 
familyso  isolated  that  it  had  seen  no  neighbors 
for  months,  and  had  even  "lost  the  run  of  the 
days  of  the  week."  A  very  curious  fact  (and 
It  is  a  fact  duly  vouched  for)  was  that  in  some 
narrow  valleys  the  few  families  had  guessed 
that  something  unusual  was  going  on,  because 
they  had  seen  no  strange  hunters  or  tourists 
for  a  long  time,  but  did  not  know  of  the  war. 
An  officer  in  the  first  cavalry  company  to  pen- 
etrate that  region,  relates  that  after  a  long 
ride  over  rocks  and  through  forests  his  com- 
pany came  to  a  tolerably  well-built  house  in  a 
circular  hollow,  where  there  were  perhaps  five 
acres  of  arable  land.  An  old  woman  rushed 
out,  and  catching  sight  of  the  uniforms,  ex- 
claimed : 

"Laws  a  massy  me!  ef  h'yar  ain't  one  o' 
Gineral  Jackson's  men.  Why,  mister,  I  'lowed 
all  his  men  was  dead  years  and  years  agone." 

"And  so  they  are,  ma'am."  * 

"An'  who  be  you'uns?" 

"Union  soldiers.ma'am — fighting  for  Old  Abe, 
as  your  folks  say." 
"Old  Abe !   Who's  he  ?" 

"Why,  Abraham  Lincoln,  president  of  the 
United  States." 

"Lawd  sakes  !  An' what'syou'nns  h'yarfnr? 
To  fight?  Is  the  British  cum  in  ag'in?'-' 

This  brought  an  explanation  and  account  of 
the  war,  at  which  the  old  woman  was  par- 
alyzed with  astonishment.  And  then  followed 
this  colloquy  : 

"Ma'am,  are  you  Union?" 

"Saw." 

"Are  you  secesh  ?" 
"Saw." 

"Well,  what  are  you,  then?" 

"Well,  I  hain't  never  jined  nothin'  yit,  but 
most  of  the  folks  around  h'yar  is  Baptisses, 
and  so  me  and  my  old  man  sort  o'  leans  that 
way." 


ONE  SWINDLE  EXPLAINED. 

A  drummer  who  travels  for  a  Boston  grocery 
concern  says  that  he  sees  in  Maine  some  of 
the  sharpest  tricks  that  are  practiced  on  his 
route.   He  gives  the  following  specimen  : 

A  farmer's  wife  bustled  into  a  store  in  Wash- 
ington county  the  other  day,  and  went  for  the 
proprietor  with : 

••Mr.  B  ,  I  bought  six  pounds  of  sugar  here 

last  week,  and  when  I  got  it  home  I  found  a 
stone  weighing  two  pounds  in  the  package," 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Can  you  explain  the  swindle,  sir?" 

"I  think  I  can,"  was  the  proprietor's  placid 
reply.  "When  I  weighed  your  eight  pounds  of 
butter,  week  before  last,  I  found  a  two-pound 
pebble  in  the  jar,  and  when  I  weighed  your 
sugar  the  stone  must  have  slipped  into  the 
scales,  somehow.  We  are  both  growing  old, 
ma'am,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  eyesight 
isn"t  to  be  trusted.  What  can  I  do  for  you  to- 
day, ma'am  ?" 

For  a  moment  the  woman  gazed  at  the  trades- 
man over  her  brass-bound  spectacles.  Then 
she  recollected  herself  and  remarked  that  she 
had  a  dozen  eggs  which  she  wished  to  ex- 
change for  hooks  and  eyes. — Lewiston  Journal. 
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i filling  to  introduce  out 
ana.  at  the  same  tune 
extend  our  business 
have  decided  to  make 
of  yourself  or  anv  member  of  yonr_f  amily,  living  or 
dead,  and  we  will  make  you  a  LIFE  SIZE  FOBCSAIT  KREB  OF  CHABGB, 

provided  you  exhi  bit  it  to  your  friends  as  a  sample  of  ou»  work,  and  use  your  influence  in  securing  ua 
future  order-  '   


COMMERCIAL  FOUNTAIN  PEN  30c. 


COMMERCIAL  -*r    —  • 


Writes  -tu.ovo  words  with  one  filling.  Use  any  rood  ink  or  pen- 
Put  no  in  neat  box  with  automatic  filler  and  three  golden  pens, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  .Retails  ~5c.Big  Profits,  f  2.10  doz.  postpaid. 

Our  Imperial  P.4P.  Stp.with  name.loc.  Club  of  14,  SI. 
THALSLAN  MFG.  CO.,  513  E.  Bait.  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PHOTO  oJ  yen  ramre  Husband  or  Wife  FREE  I 
Send  Stamp  for  Pottage.     CLIMAI  C9.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

PhfltflC  BOOKS,  CARDS.  SC.  Illustrated  catalogue  just 
rilUlUo,  out  2c  stamp. jThurber&C'o., Bay  SLote.^.T. 

I  ADIES ! Write  for  terms.83  sample  corset  free  to  agents. 
L.  SCH1ELE  i-  CO.,  3S6  Broadway,  SEW  YOKE.. 

Rubber  Stamps.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue 
free  to  agents.  The  G.A  Harper  Hfg  Co. Cleveland, 0. 

I  fk*t?f!PADPjctnrea&AgtsCardOutfit2c.&pres. 
■  wounnr  entlree-  E.H.Pardee.FairHaven,C£ 


HIRES' 


25c      HIRES'  IMPROVED  25 

ROOT  BEER! 

inuono.  m  boiunc  or  strain  ins  easiutmase 
THIS  PACKAGE  MAKES  FIVE  GALLONS. 


MrUf  Advertising  De-rice.  JUST  OUT.  Sells  to 
••^  "  even'  mercbant  and  manufacturer.  Big  pay  to 
good  men;  particulars  2c.  Arc  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

to  SS  a  day.  Samples  worth  S2.15  Free. 
Lines  not  under  horses' feet.  Write  BREW- 
STER SAFETY  REIS  BOLDER  CO.,  HOLLY,  MICHIGAN. 


$5 


BIG  PAY 


particulars 


to  aeeuts  to  introduce 
the  Queen  Washing 
lUachine.     For  full 
iddress  Buckeye  Churn  Co.,  Carey,  Ohio. 


BEST  SelfTnfclnePeTiiPencilstanipanyTiameon  inRabfaerlOe.  dob 
of  |  4  41*  For  marking  everything.  Franklin  Ftg.  CQj-NewHaven,Ct. 


$50 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


OUTFIT  OH  30  DAYS' TIME  TO  i  SCUT© 
GuaranteeSlSOprontsMBCIl  Id 

In  four  weeks  or  no  pay,  to  travel  or 
work  at  home.  So  competition. 
A.  JARVIS  &  CO., Racine, WiS, 


As  Opportunity  SELDOM  OFFERED. 
To  sell  the  most  useful  Instrument  ever 
invented.   Salary  or  commission  paid. 

A  Present  sent  to  all  applicants 
who  address  i  with  stamp;  Nat'i. 
Ttpe  Writer  Co.,  Boston. Mass. 


ROOT  BEER. 

The  most  APPETIZING  and  WHOLESOME 

TEMPERANCE  DRINK  in  the  world. 
Delicious  and  Sparkling.  TRY  IT. 

Ask  your  Druggist  or  Grocer  for  it. 
C.  E.  HIRES,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Spiciest  Published. 

Contains  nearly  3Q0  advertisements  ofladies  &  genta 
it  an  ting  to  correspond  for  fun  or  matrimony.  Sample 
copy,  sealed,  1 0c  HEART  A_\  D  HAND.  Chicago,  IU, 

TJTT  TTC  A  sure  cure:  no  humbug;  write  at  once  and 
xJ.J-.-EjO  be  cured.    Willing  &  Co.,  Clyde,  111. 

Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  In  lO 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
Dr.  J.  Stephens,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


OPIUM 


CURED 


r  A  r^C  OF  LOVELY  WOMAN.  The 

*  \\\\\\m  Art  ol  '"milking  up.'*    i-very  detail 

fully  described  by  best  European  authorities.  An  in- 
valuable toilet  assistant.  Elegant  Book,  complete 
with  valuable  Toilet  Recipes,  postpai-1  30  cents. 
Evervlailv should  haveit.  Prospectus^ 

Art  Printing  Co.,  Detr'oit,3iich. 

M  £fe   ^\      Rl       O  (silver)  pays  for  your  address  in  the 
I  fl   ^^IthIv  I        "Age>t's  Dxexctoby,"  which  goes 
■  I  -whirling  all  over  the  United  States,  and  you  will  get  hun- 
|  dreds  of  samples,  circulars,  books,  newspapers,  magazines, 

etc,  from  those  who  want  agents.  Ton  will  get  lots  or  good  read- 
ins  free  and  win  be  WELL  PLEASED  with  the  small  invest- 
ment.     Cdr"  List  containing  name  sent  to  each  nerson  answering. 

T.  li.  tABPBELL,  B  74,  Boyleston,  Ind. 

$45  SEWING  MACHINE  FOB  $77 

Singer  Improved  High  Arm,  I  Drawers 

Extension  Drop  Leaf,  Poll  Set  Attachment*.  Warranted 
by  the  manufacturers  for  five  vears.  Limited  Offe"*. 
Only  1.500  of  them  at  *l  each.  You  pay  the  dollar  after 
you  receive  the  machine.  Send  name  and  address  to 

AM.  FXB.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  if,  J. 


tf,  LIQUOR 
&■  H  A  B  I  T  S 

At  home.  No  pain  or  nervous  shock.  Small  expense. 
The  LESLIE E.  E£IXXTCO.,Dwlght,  111. 

PI  |    E*C    QUICK  RELIEF.  Cureini 
I  24  ■    few  days.  Sever  returns. 

purge,  no  salve,  no  suppository 
Sufferers  will  learn  of  a  simple  means  of  cure  FBEEb5 
addressing  C.J.  ilASON.P.O.  Box3179, I«ew  YorkCily 

■NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  ' 

Peck's  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com- 
fortable. Suoces=ru.  where  alll'emedies  fail.  His. book* 
proofs  free.  Address  F.  H1SC0X,  853  Broadway,  5ew  York* 

Should  know  how  child  beartngcan 
be  effected  without  PAIN  or  DANGER 
and  cure  their  ills.  Send  for  sealed 
Information,  a  wonderful  dlseovevT. 
DR.  J,  H.  DYE,  Buffalo,  N. V. 


DEAF" 


WIVES 


AT  #  FOLKS* 

oi!^''Anti*Corpulene  JPiUs"  lose  15 lbs, a 
th.  Tney  caose  no  sickness,  contain  no  poison  and  ntJtr 
tail.  Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere  or  sent  bv  mail.  Partio 
nlars  (sealed)  Id    WILCOX  SPECIFIC  CO.,  FkflA^  Fa. 


COUND  DISCS  ™%arMP 

iV    a  laraer  per  cent,  of  cases  than  all 

similar  devices  combined.    The  same  to 
,  he  Ears  as  Glasses  are  to  the  eye*.  Poai- 
.  tively  invisible.   Worn  months  with- 
out removal.  H.  A.  WALES.  Bridgeport,  Com. 


OF  COURSE. 

"Look  at  our  fashionable  young  women," 
said  a  dress-reform  lecturer;  "they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 
"Well,  we  should  hope  not.  Solomon  would 
have  looked  pretty  going  about  in  a  tight- 
fitting  redingote  made  of  checker  cloth,  trim- 
med with  bauds  of  velvet,  and  a  hat  partly 
on  his  head,  with  the  broad  brim  crushed  and 
dented  as  if  he  had  been  "out  with  the  boys." 
He  would  have  been  put  into  an  insane  asy- 
lum.— XorrUtown  Hearld. 


E  AN  ACENCY  for  the 

Best  Utensil  in«the universe. 

DAGGETT'S 

SELF- BASTING  DAN 

BOASTING  rAH 

Jseeded  in  every  family, 
SAVES  20  PerCe'nt. 
in  Roasting,  and  Bnkes  the  Best 
-  -  in  the  world.  Address  for  terms 
W.  A.  B^TCCETT  &  CO.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
or  Western  Office.  184  E.  Indiana  St..  Chicago. 


THS IHDIAM  HERB  5S2  ELECTRIC  PAD 

GURESi 


>THY  I  LAUGH? 

I  made  $525-  in  a  month. 
A  $3-50  outfit/re«  to  agents 
and  canvassers.  The  big- 
gest thing  on  earth  and  a 
chance  of  a  life  time.  Our 
new.  enlarged  Electro  Por- 
traits are  the  finest  in  the 
world,  CHIDESTEB  &  SON, 
28  Bond  St-     New  York 


AIR®  REMOVED 

Pertinently,  root  and  branch ,  in  five miimtes,  withont  Daia, 
discoloration  orinjmy  -with  **Pllla  Solvenc"  Sealed 
particulars,  6«*  Wilcox  Specific  Co.,  FUla->P*. 


■All  Kidnev  and  Li ver  Ailments.  Blood 
i  Diseases,  Rheumatism.  Nervous  Debili- 
i  ty  aud  Premature  Decline.  Saves  doo- 
'  tors3  an  1  druggists'  bUs.  Agents  make 

 1 1100  to  SoOO  a  month.  #2  sample  free. 

Address  at  once,  EAST  INDIA  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

RUPTURES  CURED!. 

my^ledical  Compound  and  Improved  , 
^  Elastic  Supporter  Truss  in  trom30  to  •y 
k  90  days.  Reliable  references  given.  Send'- 
stamp  for  circular,  and  say  in  trhAt  payer 
mm\you  saw  my  advertisement.   Address  Capt. 

fcW.  A.  Collisg3,Smi&riUe,Je&r3ea  Cs. 

ALL  FAT  PEOPLE 

can  safely  Eeduce  "Weight  and  Cure  Corpulency 
permanently  by  taking  TEILENB  TABLETS 
(Regd.)  for  a  few  weeks.  They  are  small,  agreeable, 
harmless,  and  never  fail  to  IMPROVE  both  HEALTH 
and  FTGCRF  withont  Change  of  Diet  An  English 
Conntess  writes  : — "  Tow  Trilene  Tablets  act  admirably. 
Send  Postal  Note  for  15  cents  to  THE  TELLE NB 
CO.,  Sole  Proprietors,  834  Broadway,  Now  York. 

MENTION    THIS    PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


«ai  Hsl — — x—4r>~f,  y, — j», — at  j»  ~jg — at — » — n — — >r — — y — y — ^ — — — ^* — y—Se. — x. — am> 


HE  PRAYED  WITH  FERVOR. 

Sister  Lizzie  was  to 'be  married  in  a  few 
months  and  she  was  putting  in  the  interval  of 
leisure  from  preparing  for  the  ceremony  in 
the  way  of  dress  by  experimenting  on  her 
family  in  the  cooking  line. 

Little  John  was  going  to  bed,  and  went 
through  his  usual  prayers  up  to  the  point  of  ! 
saying,  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  j 
wheu  some  depressing  memory  struck  him, 
and  he  added : 

"  But  don't  let  our  Lizzie  bake  it."—  Washing- 
ton Post. 


TT/"V^U^'1J,  STUDY.    Book-keeping,  Business  | 
AAV»ilU2lForm9,Peiimanstiip. Arithmetic. Short- 
hand, etc..  thoroughlv  taught  bv  MAIL  Circulars  fre**. 
BRYANT  &  STRATTOlf'S  449  Main  St.  Buffalo  N.Y. 


mm  jwen 


3>< 

I 


jflake  $5  to  $10  a  Day  Selling 

the  Hoyal  Edition  oi  the 
PEERLESS  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD 


It  has  handsome  Leatherette  and  Flexible  Cloth  Bindings,  with  handsome  Gold 
Ornamental  Title  on  the  cover,  and  every  business  man  wants  it— every  family 
should  have  it — invaluable  alike  in  counting  room  and  the  household.  Maps  equal 
to  510.00  Atlases.  The  letter  press  pages  give  a  concise  yet  intelligent  history  of  the 
world.  Hear  the  testimony  of  two  or  three  persons  who  have  bought  it,  taken  at 
random  from  thousands  received. 

"Would  not  take  $10. no  for  it.  if  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  another"— H.XrwxAX.Schodack.X.r. 
"It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  A  valuable  book  for  every  family."— Mas.  R.  BsooKS.Gloaces 

ter.  Muss. 

"No  person  can  make  a  better  investment  for  ten  times  the  money"— J.  Lxeichen;  Port  Clinton.  O. 

It  sells  quickly.  It  does  its  own  talking.   Be  quick,  if  you  want  the  best  selling 
w  js,  book  you  ever  handled.   We  will  send  one  copy  of  the  Atlas,  in  Stiff  Leatherette  or 
r  Flexible  Cloth  Binding,  express  charges  or  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  SI,  with 
descriptive  circulars,  terms  to  agents,  etc.  Address 

MAST.  CEOWELL  &  KIEKP  ATRICK,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


«s  %l — — ^ — — ^ — — ^ — ^ — -2- 


•}  ji-  35?  tv?  'lii"  "7ii-  W  ^li"  W  *>if    v^i»*  '/(i-  W  ->iv>  lii-      •J(v;;Jrt*  -~Ai-  'it?  It*  1i>  -fiv 


SPECIAL  SALE 

OF    F I  NE 


We  have  imported  expressly  for  our  summel 
trade  SuOO  UKGK   FKK.YCH  T£U:S- 
COPES.    They    OI'E.\   S'J    I.XCKLs  I.V 
T  UK£G  9KC  riO.\?»,  and  measure  t'LOSKO 
11  l.\{.ilt>,  They  aj-e  nicely  brass  boundv 
ivich  brass  safety  cap  on  each  end  to  exclude  dust, 
etc.  The  lenses  are  very  POK  £BFl*L  ACH* 
IUIJI1IIC  CSIWiUL  poIUhed  by  Lemair 
&  Co.,  of  Paris.  With  Uus  fine  Telescope  objects 
sold  for  le^  than  from  So  W  to  $3.00,  Every  sojourner  in  the 
th«ut  one.  SEVT  FY  W  VII,  OR  EXPKESS.  stf'ELV 
WIT.l,  3E  VO  D£U1',     TOIK  OUDtit  ffllL  BE 
. ,  sent  with  each  order.  This  w  a  grand  offer  and  yon  should  not 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Sent  free,  on  application,  to  residents  of  the 
state  in  which  the  station  is  located.  Address 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Canada.— (Agricultural  College,  Guelph) 
Bulletin  No.  49,  May  28,  1890.  Corn  ensilage  for 
making  beef. 

Florida.— (Lake  City)  Bulletin  No.  9,  April, 
1890.   Entomological  notes. 

Kentucky.— (Lexington)  Bulletin  No.  28, 
May,  1890.   Tobacco  experiments. 

Missouri.— (Columbia)  Bulletin  No.  11,  May, 
1890.  Texas  fever. 

Nevada.— (Reno)  Bulletin  No.  9,  May  1, 1890. 
A  serious  rose  pest. 

New  Jersey.— (New  Brunswick)  April  30, 
1890.  Experiments  with  different  breeds  of 
dairy  cows. 

New  York.— (Cornell  Station,  Ithaca)  Bul- 
letin No.  17,  May,  1890.  A  description  of  Coch- 
ran's method  for  the  determination  of  fat  in 
milk,  for  the  use  of  dairymen. 

North  Carolina.— (Raleigh)  Annual  Report 
for  1889.  Bulletin  No.  70,  April  15,  1890.  The 
weed  pests  of  the  farm.   Japan  clover. 

Pennsylvania.— (State  College  P.  O.)  Bul- 
letin No.  11,  April,  1890.  Indian  corn  as  a 
grain  and  forage  crop. 

Tennessee.— (Knoxville)  Special  Bulletin  C, 
May  10,  1890.  Treatment  of  certain  fungus 
diseases  of  plants. 

Vermont.— (Burlington)  Bulletin  No.  20, 
May,  1890.  Analyses  of  fertilizers  licensed  for 
sale  in  the  state  of  Vermont  for  the  year  1890. 
Bulletin  No.  19,  April,  1890.  Questions  con- 
cerning Insects. 

West  Virginia.— (Morgantown)  Second 
Annual  Report  for  the  year  1890. 


Beecham's  Pills  cure  sick-headache. 


Silver-Plated  Ware. 


A  BIG  BARGAIN 
FOR  30  DAYS. 


Six  Silver  Plated  Teaspoons, 
One  Silver  Plated  Butter  Knife, 
One  Sitor  Plated  Sugar  Shell, 
The  Grand  Picture,  "Christ  Before  Pilate," 
And  This  Paper  One  Year, 

ALL  FOffOJlItY  $1. 

The  Teaspoons,  Butter  Knife  and  Sugar  Shell 
are  first  nickeled  and  then  plated  with  silver, 
and  with  reasonable  care  will  last  for  years. 
They  are  handsome  In  design  and  appear- 
ance, and  much  larger  than  the  cuts  show,  be- 
ing the  usual  size. 

The  Great  Picture,  "Christ  Before  Pilate," 
is  described  on  this  page.   Read  about  It. 

Remember,  this  is  a  SPECIAL  OFFER, 
good  for  30  days  from  date  of  this  paper,  and 
to  get  all  the  above  articles  for  One  Dollar  you 
must  send  at  once.  You  really  get  the  valu- 
able picture  and  paper  for  nothing,  as  the 
tableware  is  worth  this  special  price  for  all. 
All  postage  paid  by  us. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Life-size  Crayon  Portraits,  nsnally 
sold  at  $10.00  to  $20.00,  are  offered,  to- 
gether with  this  paper  one  year,  for  only 
$4.75,  all  complete  with  elegant  gilt  and 
steel  frame,  32  by  36  inches,  Read  oar 
offer  on  page  339. 


$2.50  FOR  ONLiY  $1. 


The  Peerless  Atlas  of  the  Woi*ld,  * 

Regular  Price,  $1. 

The  Liadies  Home  Companion, 

Regnlar  Price,  50  Cents  per  Year. 

The  papm  and  preside, 


Regular  Price,  50  Cents  Per  Year. 


ALL 

POH  OflHY  $1, 

If  you  accept  this  offer  within  30  days 
from  date  of  this  paper. 


AA   »/A  /  Jfkd  If  you  send  a  NEW  subscriber  who  accepts  the  above  offer,  you  will  receive  this  paper  one  year 

V'l    mil  frtl"  "    I  free-   In  this  case  the  NEW  subscriber  will  receive  both  papers  one  year,  and  the  Atlas,  and  you 

mh  J      11  9  till  m\i  will  receive  this  paper  one  year,  making  $2.50  value  for  only  $1.    This  offer  is  good  for  30  days. 

WfalwU  l%Si  liPlI  Read  "Who  is  a  NEW  subscriber?"  at  foot  of  this  page. 


Premium  No.  831. 


All  the  Maps  are  Handsomely  Colored,  most 
of  them  in  6  Colors. 

Larger  and  Better  Maps  of  the  Principal  States 

than  Atlases  costing  $10.00. 
Colored  County  Maps  of  all  the  States  and 

Territories. 

All  Countries  on  the  Face  of  the  Earth  are 
Shown. 

The  Latest  Railroad  Maps. 

Rivers  and  Lakes  are  Accurately  Located. 

All  the  Large  Cities  of  the  World  are  Shown 

on  the  Maps. 
The  Important  Towns  and  Most  of  the  Villages 

of  the  United  States  are  Given  on  the  Maps. 

With  the  Peerless  Atlas  you  can  Keep  Abreast  of  the  Times. 
It  Gives  a  Classified  Eist  of  all  Nations  of  the  Earth,  with 

Form  of  Government,  Geographical  Location,  Size  and 

Population. 

Population  of  Each  State  of  the  Union  for  the  Past  50  Years. 

Population  and  County-Seat  of  Each  County. 

A  Condensed  History  of  Each  State  in  the  U  nion. 

Number  of  Miles  of  Railroad  in  Each  State. 

The  Peculiarities  of  Soil  and  Climate,  together  with  the  Chief 
Product  ions. Principal  Industries  and  Wealth  of  Each  State. 

The  Educational  and  Religions  Interests  of  Each  State. 

The  Popular  and  Electoral  Votes  for  President  in  1880,  1SS4 
and  1888,  by  States. 

The  Agricultural  Productions  of  the  United  States. 

The  Mineral  Products  of  the  United  States. 

The  Homestead  Eaws  and  Civil  Service  Rules. 

And  Much  Other  Information  that  Should  be  in  Every  Home, 
Store,  Office  and  Counting-Room. 

The  Best  Atlas  in  the  Wofld 


Size,  Open,  14  by  22  Inches;  Closed,  14  by  11  Inches,  foti  the  Price. 

TI4S«    8  ftrt3I»Q    14  0  SUi  C   PflR/IPARSlfliy  *s  published  semi-monthly,  and  is  the  most  popular  home  paper 
J  II  t.   LiFlfaJIELO   Pi  U  111  L  UU  III  I  Hli  I  U  Si  for  ladies,  representing  every  phase  of  home  life,  fashion,  domestic 
economy,  care  of  children,  social  etiquette,  etc.,  having  a  circulation  of  100,000  copies  each  issue. 

REMEMBER,  the  Peerless  Atlas  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  postpaid,  for  only  gl,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this 
paper;  and  any  person  accepting  this  offer  within  30  days  from  date  of  this  paper,  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  our  "Housekeepers' 
New  Cook  Book"  free.  It  is  the  most  popular  cook  book  ever  published.  Over  800,000  copies  have  been  issued.  To  get  this  cook 
book  free,  when  accepting  the  above  offer  you  must  state  that  you  want  Premium  No.  803. 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  this  paper,  you  can  have  your  subscription  advanced  one  year  from  present  date  on  yellow 
label  by  accepting  the  above  offer. 

Address  aii  letters  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PEE  THAN  100,000  HOPS  PDE  J1APPY 

In  the  possession  of  oaf  Handsome  Oleocjtfaph  eopy  of  ^Viunkaesy's 
Grand  Painting,  "CfH^IST  BEFORE  PIIiATE," 

THE  MOST  COSTLY  PAINTING  IN  THE  WORLD. 


$1.75  for  only  75  cents. 


A  copy  of  this  Magnificent  Picture,  the  Eadies  Home  Companion  One  Tear, 
and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  fear,  all  for  Only  75  Cents,  to  any  one 
accepting  this  offer  within  30  days  from  date  of  this  paper. 


All  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid  by  us. 


The  United  States  Postmaster-General  paid  over  One 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  for  the  Famous 
Painting  entitled  "Christ  Before  Pilate." 

The  Intense  interest  shown  by  all  classes  in  this  great 
painting  Induced  the  publishers  ot  this  journal  to 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  to  secure  an  accurate  copy, 
in  the  Original  Colors,  of  this  Wonderful  Work  of 
Art.  In  order  to  do  thjp,  they  engaged  the  best  artists 
and  engravers  in  this  country  to  make  an  accurate, 
faithful  copy  of  this  magnificent  painting.  The  artists 
successfully  finished  their  work,  and  have  produced  a 
highly  artistic  and  very  beautiful  Oleograph  copy 'or 
reproduction  of  Munkacsy's  great  painting,  "Christ 
Before  Pilate."  Therefore  we  are  now  prepared  to 
mail,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 

This  Grand  Picture  Free  to  Every  One 

Who  sends  50  cents  for  this  paper  one  year,  within 
£j  days  from  date  of  this  paper.   Or  to  any  one 
who  sends  75  cents  for  this  paper  and  Ladies 
Home  Companion,  both  one  year, 
within  30  days. 

A  Copy  of  the  Picture  also  GIVEN  FREE  to  Any  One  who 
secures  a  NEW  Subscriber  to  this  paper  at  50c.  a  year. 

In  the  latter  case  the  subscriber  is  not  entitled  to  a 
picture  free,  as  only  one  picture  can  be  given  with  each 
yearly  subscription,  at  50  cents,  and  that  only  for  a 
limited  time  in  order  to  introduce  it. 

All  tlie  colors  in  the  original  painting  are  faithfully 
reproduced  in  our  picture,  and  It  is 

Equal  in  Size  and  Artistic  Merit  to  Pictures 
Sold  in  Stores  for  $10.00  Each. 


WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  will  re- 
fund the  money  to  any  one  who  is  in  the  least  dissat- 
isfied, if  the  picture  is  returned  in  good  order. 

Remember,  this  Grand  Picture  is  Given  Free 
as  a  Premium  to  any  one  sending  one  NEW  yearly 
subscriber,  at  50  cents. 

No  cash  commission  or  premium  allowed  club  raisers 
when  subscribers  take  ndvnntsiea  of  our  special  offer 
of  the  picture  and  one  year's  subscription  for  only  50 
cents,  or  the  picture  and  two  papers  for  75  cents. 


(.Premium  No.  100.] 


SIZE,  21  by  28  INCHES. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PAINTING 


The  scene  chosen  forthepaintingisthe  "Judg- 
nient  Hall"  in  the  palace  of  Pilate,  and  the 
hour ''early  in  the  morning."  Around  the  Governor  the  priests  are  gathered,  and  the  high-priest, 
Caiarihas,  is  accusing  Christ  and  demanding  his  death.  The  central  figure,  and  the  most  impressive 
of  all,  is  Christ  himself,  clad  in  white,  with  flowing  hair  jmd  bound  wrists.  He  stands  alone  in  the 
simpl?  majesty  of  his  own  personality,  without  sign  or  symbol,  save  his  individual  greatness.  A 
heaveraly  submission  is  on  bis  face. 

Who  is  a  NEW  Subscriber?  ^sSKob: 

our  subscription  list,  and  whom  you  have  solicited  to  take  the  paper.  It  must 
not  be  a  change  from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another,  but  a  genuine  new 
subscriber.  Sending  your  own  subscription,  or  the  name  of  your  wife,  hus- 
band, or  any  member  of  your  family,  is  not  sending  a  new  subscriber  in  the 
sense  we  Intend  it,  and  will  not  entitle  you  to  a  premium. 


Address  an  letters  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or^Springfield.JJhio^ 
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JTTEK-— 

Taney  Creant'ry... 

"  Dairy  

Common  

Gbaik.— 
Wheat  So.  2  spr' 
"  Ko.2w'ut"r 

Corn,  "   

Oats,  "   

Lite  Stock.— 

Cattle,  Extra  

^-  "  Shippers... 
"*  "  Stockers... 

Hogs  

Sheep, com. to  good 

*'  Lambs  

Provisions.— 

Lard  

Mess  Pork  

Seeds. — 

Flax,  No.  1  

Timothy  

Clover  

Wool  — 
Fine,  Ohio  &  Pa... 

**  Western  

'*  Unwashed... 
Medium, OhioiPa 

"  AVestern  

"  Unwashed... 
Combing  A  Delaine 
Coarse  &  Black. 


Chicago. 
14  @  16 
Hi  @  11 
4  @  6 

85M 
S5M 
32  @  34% 
2S  @  31?» 

4  903  5  00 
3  63®  4  85 

2  4«a  4  00 

3  50@  3  75 
3  75®  5  15 

5  00®  6  70 

5  62% 
12  411 

1  36 
1  35 
2  25®  3  00 
Chicago 


16  @  21 


30  @  33 
25  @  26 


27  @  29 


New  Tore 
13  @  16 
9  @  15 
4  @  5 

90 
93 


Boston. 


N.Orless 
IS  @  19 
12 

6  @  10 


40^®  ilH 

47 

33   @  34« 

38 

4  30®  5  20 

4  45@  4  60 

2  00®  3  75 

3  50®  4  30 

3  25®  4  50 

4  25®  6  00 

2  50®  3  25 

5  50®  7  75 

6  02 

5  59 

13  50@14  00 

12  75@13  00 

St. Louis. 


THE  ORANGE  VALLEY  CART 

Etnngon  four  OiL-tempere*!  Steel  Spiral  Springs.  The  .basest 
Rider  on  TVo  Wheel*.     Comfortable  tad  Roomy.  FULLT 
WARRANTED.    Just  the  Cart  for  the  Parmer.  Circulars 
LIPPFUMXy  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Cescixsati,  Ohio. 


FREE 


DBfiynB  ON  EASY 

DlUlULCO  PAYMENTS. 

!No  extra  charge:  allmakes,newor2d  hand, 
lowest  prices  guaranteed ;  Send  for  Cata. 
.Rouse,  Iiazaxd  <fc  Co.,  32  G  St.  Peoria,  I1L 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

flUI  I    THE  ZIMMERMAN 

  Tbe  Standard  Machine* 

Different  si2es  and  prices.  niustrated  Catalogue  free. 
Tll£  BLYMYEIi  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati, O. 

PRECIS  REDUCED 

Heavy  Netting.  Best  made. 
ISTEEL  WI  RE.)  Catalogue  FREE.  Write 

SEDGWICK  RROV  KICHMOM).  TSO. 

EDWARD  STTTTOX,  Eastern  Agent, 
300  51AEKKT  Steket.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

CIDER 


MACHINERY 

^  .5  Knnckle  Joint  A  Screw  Presses.  Graters, 
^^"Elevators.  Pomps,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue 
Boomer  c4  BoEchert  Press  Co. 99'W. Water  St.  Sjracuse.N.I 


OSGOOD" 

7     TJ.  S.  Standard 

SCALES 

Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid. 


Other  sizes  proportionately 
Folly  Warranted. 


3™  $35... 

OSGOOD &TH0MPSQN,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Before  you  buy  a  /^TT\f  T3 
Press,  write  to  e  HY-  Si  [  II  fji  fi 
DRAULIC  PRESS  w 
MFG.  CO.  of  Mt.  Gilead,  0, 

for  catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application 

HYDRAULIC 

Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses; also  general  ci 
der  makers'  supplies 

'TOCWiVT  '-THE  TOWIBTOTJ 
DON'T  HAVE  TO  tUSB,  A5D 
THE  WISD-3IILL  THAT  BOS 
WHEN  ALL  OTHERS  STAKB 
STILL,"  send  for  our  printed  mat- 
ter showing  every  conceivable 
phase  of -wind-mill  worfe.  Oar 

Everlasting  Steel  Wheel 

(work  considered)  forts  only  one- 
half  what  a  wooden  oae  does. while 
theTihiDe-Tower  it  not  expensive. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 
HO  and  112  S.  Jefferson  Street, 
Chicago.  111.,  U.  S.  A. 

STEEL  LINED 
CONTINUOUS 

HAY  PRESS, 


"IDEAL" 


SI 50  3 
$185 


PAID  FOR, 

WHEN  1/  WgC-J-^e-  WE  ALLOW 

FOUND  SATISFACTORY  3bss=^85TaU-  OR  PART  FREIGHT. 
Address  PROGRESS  MFG.  CO., MERIDIAN,  MISS. 


Needle-Threading  Thimble 
and  Thread  Cutter. 

Mailed  Free  to  Any  One  Sending  50  Cents  for 

One  Year's  Subscription  to  This  Paper. 

GREAT  NOVELTY.      Prem.  No.  191 

A  practical  anil  reli- 
aMe  device  for  thread- 
ing needles.   A  most 
useful  article  for  woman's 
use.  and  no  lady's  work- 
liasket  should  be  without  it. 
With  a  few  minutes  practice 
you  can    thread  ordinary 
coarse  or  fine  needles  of  any 
make.   Its  superiority  over 
the  old  common  thimlde  is 

that  it  enables  a  lady  to  thread  her  needles  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  rapidity,  while  as  a  sewing  thimble 
Etna  equally  as  good.  The  thimbles  are  highly  polish- 
ed, silver  plated,  and  resemble  coin  silver.  The 
threader  is  the  most  perfect  ever  produced. 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  one  NEW  yearly  sub- 
scriber to  this  paper,  at  5o  cents,  in  which  case  the 
new  subscril>er  is  not  entitled  to  any  premium. 

Special  Pricf  for  30  Days,  including  one  year's 
subscription  to  this  paper,  w  cents. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  15  cents.  Postage 
paid  by  us  in  each  casf-. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Dederick's  Baling  Presses. 

^f  all  sizes  and  styles  always  on  hizL^, 

pacity  and  ^^SM^m^^^JH^^i  We  make  a 
durability,  for  ji^C^vSSm^rf^  V  j  foil  line  of 
proof  order^^^Ql^^^yiS^rjHj^fes*^ ^^st e e  1  case 

Address  for  circulars  and  location^ 
of  agents,  P.  R.  DEDEBICK  &  CO.^ 
'  Dederick's  Works,     -      -     Albany,  H.  T. 


The  granger  family  fruit  and  vegetable 

EVAPORATORS. 

$3.50,  $6.00  and  310  00. 
Send  for  circular.  Eastern  Man- 
ufact'gCo.,357  S.FifthSt.Phila 

OMoIHPROTED  Chesters 

Warranted  CHOLERA  PROOF-! 
EXPRESS  PREPAID.  Wins  1ST 
Prizes  in  U.  S.  &.  Foreign  Coun- 
tries. 2  WEIGHED  2806  LBS. 
Send  for  desoription  &_  price  of  | 
these  famous  hogs,  also  fowls 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO.  CLEVELAND.  O. 

(Tliis  Company  sold  973  head  for  breeding:  purposes  in  18S7. 
Send  for  facts  and  mention  this  paper-) 


PRACTICAL  HINTS 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Improved  Edition,  1890 


A  LITTLE  BOOK  of  100  pages:  c«n- 
[tainiDg  solid  facts  that  every  man 
contemplating  BUILDING  should 
Know  twiore  letting  his  contracts. 
Short  chapters  on  the  kitchen  chim- 
neys, cistern,  foundation,  brickwork, 
mortar,  cellar,  heating,  ventilation,  the  roof  and  many  items 
oi  interest  to  builders.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  10c.  in  pos- 
tage stamps.  Address 

NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
516  East  20tri  St.,  New  York  City. 

(tyihis  advertisement  appears  every  otter  week. 


SHINGLES. 


TIK  PLATE 
STEEL  PLATE 
GALVANIZED 

AND  COPPER     ;        m  a>xpactutsd  bt  the 
NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
510  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Are,  -without  any  exception,  the  best  in  the 
world.   Descriptive  circular  free. 

f£7*Tflis  advertisement  appears  every  other  ireek. 

THIS  CHAMPION  ROAD  WAGON  S30. 

A  Light  Delivery,  Market  or  Bu*ine«  "Wagon. 

2  Seated  Family  Wason,£36 
Best  Road  Cart  Bade,  15 
A  Good  Strong  Road  Cart,  10 
\Top  Bugiry  with  Shafts,  55 
]4000  lb."  Wagon  Scale,  40 
7900  lb.  Platform  Stale,  15 
A  Neat  Bog^y  Harness,  7 
4  lb.  Fami  ly  or  Store  Scale,  1 
1000  Useful]  Articles  at  Half  Prie*,  include  Scales,  Safes,  Sewing 
Machines,  Bn£r?ies.  Wagons,  Harness,  Blacksmiths  Tools.  List  Free. 
Address  CHICAGO'  SCALE  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


Dollar  ii  Grinder 


The  BEST  Knife-Sharpener  made. 
PEICE,  complete,  S1.00.  e®"Agents  Wanted. 
THE  WHITMAN  &  BAENES  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago.  Cincinnati.  Kansas  City. 

"THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST." 


THRESHERS 
SAW  MILLS 

For  Pamphlets 

write  to 
THE  AULTKAH  & 


ENGINES 

CLOVER 
HOLLERS 

HANSFIELO,  0. 


*  f^S^fif        (SaT  where  yon 
TAYLOR  COSPAHY,  «fo2»KK.;biBs    saw  this.) 


STANDARD 
r\Q0r"\\,S 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 
CHEAP! 

DURABLE ! 
FIRE-PROOF! 

If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roofs 
6end  for  sample  and 
I  circular. 
I     A.  F.SWAN, 
3S  Dey  Street, 
New  1  or«s. 


5 Horse  Power  Engine 
and  Steel  Boiler, 


SI85, 


SAW  MILL  ENGINE  AND 
BOILER,  $450.00. 

ENGINES  and  BOILERS 

From  2  to  500  H.  P. 
_>For  circulars  address 
ARMSTRONG  BROS..  Springfield,  Ohio. 


If  you  desire  a  descriptive  circular,  with 
testimonials,  of  the 

BEST  HAY  LOADER 

IN  THE  WORLD, 

Send  your  name  on  a  Postal  Card  to  the 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO., 

ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS. 


^Universal  Balingfi 


A  machine  that  will  bale  more  Hav,  Straw  or  any  baleahle 
material  in  a  day  than  any  other  lexer  press  rn  this  country. 
Lighter,  easier  on  a  team,  with  less  travel  in cperatinfr,  etc 
All  kinds  of  Belt  and  Swtep-lever  Presses.  Jeod  for  illus- 
trated   v...  -  _-  .  - . 

WaaSLaa  &  Melick  Mfo.  Co.,  Albamt,  N.  T. 

We  also  manufacture  Threshing  Machines,  Ei pines,  Doabi* 
Geared  Railway  Horse  Powers,  Lerer  Powers,  Dog  Powers, 
Disc  and  Spring  Tooth  Harrows,  Horse  Rakes  Cultivators, 
etc.  All  oar  machines  are  first-class,  made  oi  the  best  ma- 
terial sod  warranted  to  do  good  w  rit.  Send  fcr  illustrated 
catalogue.  Address  as  a  bore.  For  special  disco.it  mention 
thia  paper.  . 


ENTERPRISE  M'PG  CO., 

Third  and  Dauphin  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

Fruit  and  Jelly  Press 


MAKES  THE  LADIES  HAPPY! 

With  it  they  can  extract  the  juice  from 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Cran- 
berries,   Huckleberries,  Elder- 
berries, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Pineapples  &  Currants 

^•Seed9  and  Skins  J®- 
Discharged  Perfectly  Dri. 


THERE  IS 
XO  WASTE. 

YOU  CANNOT 
AFFORD  TO  DO 
WITHOUT  IT. 


Most  Hardware  Mer- 
chants keep  them,  and 
we  prefer  you  to  purchase 
cf  them  j  but  if  you  can- 
not find  one,  send  your 
money  to  us  and  we  will 
send  it  to  you  by  the  next 
FAST  TRAIN ;  and  then 
your  good 
wife  can  make 
you  happy 
with 


PRICE, 


$3.00. 


SOLD  Br  ALL  HARDWARE  DEALERS. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


Covn  Porrlnnn  Unmnn  Trnno  Speirs'  Portable  Force  Pump.  Best,  Cheapest,  durable.ivell  made.  Pots  Out  Fires. 
odlC  DalUGllo,  nUIIICS,  1 1 CCO, Sprinkles  Lawns,  Streets, Gardens, Greenhouses. Washes  Windows,  Wagons, Con- 
trols  swarming  bees.Clears  Drain  Pipes,  Sprays  &  Destroys  Worms,  Insects  on  Tree,Vine,Piant,Useful  Cattle  Syringe, 
Bails  Boats,  Whitewashes  Henhonses,Throws  waterQ||jn|  C  CD  EC  to  Agents.  We  meanitand  wontsendlotof  circu- 
60feet  Easily  carried  as  Umbrella.  Price  S8.0t)gflllirLX  I  11 LL  lars  asking  several  dollars  for  outfit.  To  get  it 
freeyoumustpromise  to  try  to  sell  them.  Send  2 references:  vour  name, address, nearest  express  office,  2ct  stamp:  no 
postals.  13.  SFEIRS,  U  62,  rffo.  Windham,  Mo. 


LIGHTNING 
NEVER  STRIKES 


TWICE  in  the  same 
place.  How  to  prerent 
its  striking  ONCE- 
HAVE  Onr  Superior 
Iron  or  Steel  Hoofing 
on  YOI'R  buildings. 
Fac  t,  The  Cincinnati 
Corrugating  Co.,  Box 
229,  Piqua,  Ohio. 


BUCK  E  Y  E/^— F0RCE  FEED 

ORAgN&nBil  I  ( 

FERIILIZERynlLL1 

With  the  Celebrated 

GLASS  FERTILIZER 

DISTRIBUTOR. 

Greatest  Improve- 
f  ment  of  the  Age. 

CENTER  GEAR, 
Ratchets  in  Ground  Wheel.  % 

New  LEVER  for 

shifting  the  HOES. 

One-half  the  hoes  forward 

and  the  other  half  back.  This  combined  Brill  has  r.o  eqnal  on  the 
market  and  can  not  fail  to  he  appreciated  by  any  farmer  who  sees  it. 

RRANPU  UflllCCC-  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Peoria.  Ills.;  St.  Paul, 
DnAHUft  tlULJotOiMinn.:  Kansas  Cy.  >Io.:  S3r.Franc1sco.Cal. 

Send  for  Circular  to  either  o£  the  above  firms  or  to 

X3,  DF*.  MAST  dks  O  O.,  SPRINGFIELD^  OHIO, 


Also  mannfacrarers  of 

Lubin  Pulverizers.  Buck- 
eye Riding  and  Walking 
Cultivators,  Buckeye 
Seeders,  Buckeye  Cider 
Mills  and  Hay  Rakes. 


f  ACR1CULTUR AU 

WORKS. 

LATEST  IMPROVED  MACHINES 
In  the  market. 


It  pays 

to  get  oar 

Catalogue  and  prices  before  purchasing 
any  of  tbe  following  implements :  Tread  and  i 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Shelters  with  Cleaner  and 
Bagger,  Hand  SheUera,  different  Iftes  and  styles,  Feed  Cutters 
witb  and  without  Crusher,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Boilers,  Key- 
sVjat  Chilled  Plows. Empire  light-draft  Mowers,Cro>s-cut  Wood 
Saws.  Vertical  Boilers  with  Ensrfne  complete,  either  on  base 
plate  or  on  four-wheel  iron  truck,  from  3  to  15  horse  power. 
S.  S.  MESSL.VGEK  i  SOJi.  Tatam;.  Sorthampton  lo.,Pa. 

MAST.F00S&C0. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 

MANUFACTURERS 

H,  IROMTURBIHFA  of 

y  MAsr  f  oora  col)  -rue 
SPRINGF1EU)  0 .]  THE 

IROrfURBlNE 

WIND 

ENGINES* 

Strong  and  Durable.  Will  not  Swell,  ... 
Shrink,  Warp  or  Rattle  in  the  Wind.  \m 

m 


^  WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

MAXCKACTDBED  BT 

WSLLIAWS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  V., 

Successors  to  the  Empire  Well  Anger  Co.. 

^  Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells, 
with  steam  or  horse 


power. 

Send  for 
Cata  logue. 

ADDRESS 

Williams  Brother. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 


SA  SOLID 
TEEL  FENCE! 


B 


UCKEYE 

FORCE  PUMP 


i=  F 


o 

o 


Works  easy,  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheapest 
and  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  World  for, 
Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.  Never  freezes 
in  winter.  Also  manufacturers  of  the 
BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS, 
Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  FE NCI NC 
Cresting,  etc  Write  for  Circulars  and  Price* 


S  ADE  OF 


EXPANDED  METAL 


SOMETHING  NEW. 


CUT  FBOH  STEEL 
PLATES. 

For  Residences.  Churches.  Cemeteries.  Farms 
Gardens  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guar.:.,  Trellises, 
Fire-proof  PLASTEEIXC.  LATH,  DOOR  MATS, 

Ac.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  mailed  free 

CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO 

116  Water  St.,  Pittsbnrgb,  Pa. 
Hardware  Sen  keep  iU    Give  name  of  this  paper 


VOL.  XIII.   NO.  21. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  and  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  AUGUST  1,  1890. 

TERMS!50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 
1  SiitJU-><  o.j  NUMBERS. 

The  Circulation  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
this  issue  is 

250,600  COPIES. 

The  Average  Circulation  for  the  14  issues  from 
January  1,  1S90,  to  July  15,  1890,  has  been 

250,707  COPIES  ERCfl  ISSUE. 

To  accommodate  advertisers,  two  editions 
are  printed.   The  Eastern  edition  being 
100,300  copies,  the  Western  edition 
being  150,300  copies  this  issue. 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  the  Largest  Circulation 
of  any  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  World. 


(urrertt  (^mment. 


[he  House  of  Representatives  passed 
one  silver  bill  and  the  Senate  an- 
x  other,  the  main  features  of  both  of 
which  have  been  given  in  these  columns. 
Since  then  a  conference  committee  has 
presented  a  substitute  for  these  bills, 
which  has  passed  both  branches  of  con- 
gress and  been  signed  by  the  president. 
The  new  law  is  a  compromise  measure, 
but  it  is  probably  the  best  that  could  have 
been  made  under  the  circumstances,  the 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
silver  legislation  being  very  great.  The 
bill  was  passed  by  a  party  vote.  What 
was  and  should  have  been  kept  a  plain 
business  question  became  a  political  one, 
a  usual  thing  in  congress.  The  new  law 
reads  as  follows: 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  hereby 
directed  to  purchase  from  time  to  time  silver 
bullion  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  4,500,000 
ounces,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  offered 
in  each  month,  at  the  market  price  thereof, 
not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  371  25-100  grains 
of  pu*e  silver,  and  to  issue  in  payment  for  such 
purchases  of  silver  bullion  treasury  notes  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  prepared  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  in  such  form  and  of 
such  denominations,  not  less  than  $1  nor 
more  than  $1,000,  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  a 
sum  sufficient  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  is  hereby  appropriated  out 
of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated. 

Section  2.  That  the  treasury  notes  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  redeemable  on  demand,  in  coin,  at  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  at  the  office 
of  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
and  when  so  redeemed  may  be  reissued,  but 
no  greater  or  less  amount  of  such  notes  shall 
be  outstanding-at  any  time  than  the  cost  of  the 
silver  bullion  and  the  standard  silver  dollars 
coined  therefrom  then  held  in  the  treasury 
purchased  by  such  notes ;  and  such  treasury 
notes  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  except  where  other- 
wise expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract,  and 
shall  be  receivable  for  customs,  taxes  and  all 
public  dues,  and  when  so  received  may  be  re- 
issued ;  and  such  notes  when  held  by  any 
national  banking  association  may  be  counted 
as  a  part  of  its  lawful  reserve.  That  upon 
demand  of  the  holder  of  any  of  the  treasury 
notes  herein  provided  for,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  shall,  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  redeem  such  notes  in  gold  or 
silver  coin,  at  his  discretion,  it  being  the 
established  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each 
other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio,  or  such 
ratio  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
shall  each  month  coin  two  million  ounces  of 
the  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  into  standard  silver  dollars 
until  the  first  day  of  July,  1891,  and  after  that 
time  he  shall  coin  of  the  silver  bullion  pur- 
chased under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as 


much  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
redemption  of  the  treasury  notes  herein  pro- 
vided for,  and  any  gain  or  seigniorage  arising 
from  such  coinage  shall  be  accounted  for  and 
paid  into  the  treasury. 

Sec  4.  That  the  silver  bullion  purchased 
under  the  provisions  ot  this  act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  existing  law  and 
the  regulations  of  the  mint  service  governing 
the  methods  of  determining  the  amount  of 
pure  silver  contained  and  the  amount  of 
charges  or  deductions,  if  any,  to  be  made. 

Sec  5.  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  February 
28,  1878,  entitled  "Au  act  to  authorize  the  coin- 
age of  the  standard  silver  dollar  and  to  restore 
its  legal  tender  character,"  as  requires  the 
monthly  purchase  and  coinage  of  the  same 
into  silver  dollars  of  not  less  than  two  million 
dollars'  nor  more  than  four  million  dollars' 
worth  of  silver  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  6.  That  upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  the 
balances  standing  with  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  to  the  respective  credits  of 
national  banks  for  deposits  made  to  redeem 
the  circulating  notes  of  such  banks,  and  all 
deposits  thereafter  received  for  like  purpose, 
shall  be  covered  into  the  treasury  as  a  mis- 
cellaneous receipt,  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  shall  redeem  from  the  general 
cash  in  the  treasury  the  circulating  notes  of 
said  banks  which  may  come  into  his  posses- 
sion subject  to  redemption ;  and,  upon  the 
certificate  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency, 
that  such  notes  have  been  received  by  him, 
and  that  they  have  been  destroyed  and  that 
no  new  notes  will  be  issued  in  their  place, 
reimbursement  of  their  amount  shall  be  made 
to  the  treasurer  under  such  regulations  as  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  may  prescribe,  from 
an  appropriation  hereby  created,  to  be  known 
as  "  National  bank  notes,  redemption  ac- 
count," but  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  the  deposits  received  under  section  3 
of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  requiring  every 
national  bank  to  keep  in  lawful  money  with 
the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  a  sum  equal 
to  five  per  centum  of  its  circulation,  to  be 
held  and  used  for  the  redemption  of  its  circu- 
lating notes,  and  the  balance  remaining  of  the 
deposits  so  covered  shall,  at  the  close  of  each 
month,  be  reported  on  the  monthly  public 
debt  statement  as  debt  of  the  United  States 
bearing  no  interest. 

Sec.  7.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  thirty 
days  from  and  after  its  passage. 

The  final  effects  of  this  legislation  can- 
not be  predicted ;  it  seems  certain  that  it 
will  increase  the  money  of  the  country, 
and  by  furnishing  a  market  for  all  the 
silver  produced  from  our  mines  advance 
its  price.  The  people  want  more  money 
in  circulation,  and  this  law  will  give  it  to 
them.  The  silver  purchased  by  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  provisions  of  this  law 
will  be  represented  in  circulation  by  treas- 
ury notes  issued  in  payment  for  bullion. 

These  notes  being  legal  tender  and  re- 
deemable in  either  gold  or  silver  coin,  will 
make  a  new  kind  of  paper  money,  as  they 
will  differ  from  greenbacks,  silver  certif- 
icates, gold  certificates  and  from  national 
bank  notes. 


The  most  significant  feature  of  this  law 
is  the  statement  in  section  two  that  it  is 
the  established  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity 
with  each  other  upon  the  present  legal 
ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  provided  by 
law.  It  being  the  determined  policy  of 
this  country  to  use  both  gold  and  silver 
as  full  legal  tender  money,  the  next  im- 
portant action  on  the  silver  question  is 
to  get  all  nations  using  the  double  stand- 
ard to  adopt  a  common  ratio  between 
gold  and  silver.  A  joint  resolution  has 
already    been  introduced    in  congress, 


authorizing  the  president  to  invite  the 
governments  of  other  countries  to  join 
the  United  States  in  a  conference  to 
adopt  a  common  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in- 
ternationally the  use  of  bimetallic  money 
and  securing  fixity  of  relative  value  be- 
tween these  two  metals.  This  is  the  final 
solution  of  the  question. 

mother  money  matter  of  importance 
is  now  before  the  public.  The  pres- 
®1.  ident  has  sent  to  congress,  with  his 
indorsement,  the  following  report  on  the 
subject  of  an  international  American 
monetary  union  adopted  by  the  Pan 
American  congress: 

The  International  American  Conference  is 
of  opinion  that  great  advantages  would  accrue 
to  the  commerce  between  the  nations  of  this 
continent  by  the  use  of  a  coin  or  coins  that 
would  be  current  at  the  same  value  in  all  the 
countries  represented  in  this  conference,  and 
therefore  recommends: 

1.  That  an  international  American  mone- 
tary union  be  established. 

2.  That  as  a  basis  for  this  union,  an  inter- 
national coin  or  coins  be  issued,  which  shall 
be  uniform  in  weight  and  fineness,  and  which 
may  be  used  in  all  the  countries  represented 
in  this  conference. 

3.  That  to  give  full  effect  to  this  recom- 
mendation, there  shall  meet  in  Washington  a 
commission  composed  of  one  delegate  or  more 
from  each  nation  represented  in  this  confer- 
ence, which  shall  consider  the  quantity,  the 
kind  of  currency,  the  uses  it  shall  have,  and 
the  value  and  proportion  of  the  international 
silver  coin  or  coins,  and  their  relation  to 
gold. 

4.  That  the  government  of  the  United 
States  shall  invite  the  commission  to  meet  in 
Washington  within  a  year,  to  be  counted  from 
the  date  of  the.  adjournment  of  this  confer- 
ence. 


this  summer  will  be  a  notable  one  for 
?  the  number  of  conventions  held  by 
farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, for  the-  purpose  of  deciding  on  their 
course  of  political  action  in  the  fall  elec- 
tions. The  movement  is  one  of  political 
independence,  and  is  rapidly  growing  all 
over  the  country,  but  it  has  progressed 
most  in  the  West  and  South.  In  some 
states  a  full  ticket  of  county,  state  and 
congressional  candidates  will  be  placed 
in  the  field  and  voted  for.  In  other  states 
they  have  adopted  what  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  wiser  course.  The}-  will  firstendeavor 
to  secure  the  nomination  by  the  old  par- 
ties of  suitable  candidates  pledged  to 
their  interests,  and  then  support  them 
regardless  of  party  lines.  Failing  in  this, 
they  will  put  their  own  ticket  in  the  field. 
The  Farmers'  Alliance  is  at  the  head  of 
this  movement.  Many  blunders  will  be 
made,  but  the  general  results  will  be  very 
good.  By  organizing  and  asserting  their 
political  independence,  farmers  can  and 
will  secure  their  just  demands. 

£  AST  April  the  general  assembly  of 
Ohio  passed  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
organization  and  support  of  farmers' 
institute  societies.  It  is  necessary  for  ex- 
isting institute  associations  to  reorganize 
and  proceed  according  to  the  new  law  if 
they  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  state 
and  county  aid  provided  1)3'  it.  The  first 
step  will  be  to  get  up  a  petition  for  the 
establishment  of  a  farmers'  institute  soci- 
ety and  send  it  to  L.  N.  Bonham,  secre- 
tary of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, Columbus,  Ohio.    This  should  be 


done  not  later  than  September  1st.  On 
application,  the  secretary  will  furnish 
blank  petitions  and  copies  of  the  rules 
and  law  for  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  these  institutes.  Let  this  matter 
be  attended  to  at  once.  Get  twenty  or 
more  residents  of  the  county,  of  legal  age, 
to  sign  the  following  petition,  and  send  it 
to  the  secretary : 

To  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

The   undersigned    residents  of   

county,  Ohio,  respectfully  represent  that 
we  desire  to  organize  a  farmers'  institute 
society,  under  the  act  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Ohio,  passed  April  26,  1890. 

We  believe  the  farmers  generally  desire 
such  an  organization,  and  will  give  their 
hearty  support  and  influence  in  its  suc- 
cessful management  lor  the  advancement 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  breed- 
ing and  kindred  interests.  We  therefore 
petition  your  honorable  body  for  approv- 
al, that  we  may  receive  the  full  benefits 
authorized  under  the  law. 

The  secretaries  of  the  existing  societies 
should  attend  to  this  preliminary  work 
without  delay.  The  new  law  will  make 
it  much  easier  for  the  organization  of  in- 
stitutes in  counties  where  there  have  been 
none  heretofore,  as  the  expense  will  fall 
upon  all  and  not  upon  the  few  enterpris- 
ing ones  who  undertake  to  get  them  up. 
Let  us  now  have  institutes  in  every 
county  in  the  state. 

new  turn  has  been  given  to  the 
tariff  discussion  by  the  letter  of  Sec- 
s^-L  retary  Blaine  on  reciprocity.  Re- 
ferring to  the  placing  of  sugar  on  the  free 
list,  he  says  that  it  would  certainly  be 
very  extraordinary  policy  on  the  part  of 
our  government  just  at  this  time  to  open 
our  market  without  charge  or  duty  to  the 
enormous  crops  of  sugar  raised  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  from  which  Spanish 
islands  this  country  now  gets  half  her 
supply.  To  give  a  free  market  to  this 
immense  product  of  Spanish  plantations 
at  the  moment  Spain  is  excluded  by  pro- 
hibitory duties  the  products  of  American 
farms  would  be  a  policy  as  unprecedented 
as  it  would  be  unwise.  The  point  he 
makes  is  that  in  the  revision  of  our  tariff 
free  sugar  should  be  conditional  on  the 
removal  of  Spanish  imposts  on  our  flour, 
and  other  exports  which  are  not  produced 
in  those  islands.  His  suggestion  is  in 
accordance  with  the  true  policy  of  pro- 
tection, and  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
secure  reciprocity  by  making  sugar  free 
only  when  thejr  admit  our  products  free. 
By  way  of  illustration,  he  gives  the  case 
of  coffee.  Since  we  repealed  the  duty  on 
coffee,  in  1872,  we  have  imported  the  prod- 
ucts of  Brazil  to  the  extent  of  §821,806,000, 
and  have  sold  to  her  only  §156,135,000 
of  our  own  products.  The  difference — 
§664,671,000— we  have  paid  in  gold  or  its 
equivalent,  and  Brazil  has  expended  this 
vast  sum  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  It 
can  be  readily  seen  how  different  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  if,  in  return  for  the 
free  admission  of  Brazilian  coffee  in  our 
markets,  we  had  exacted  the  free  admis- 
sion of  certain  products  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Brazilian  market.  To  repeat 
this  error  with  sugar — to  an  amount  three 
times  as  large  as  with  coffee — will  close  all 
opportunity  to  establish  reciprocity  of 
trade  with  Latin- America. 
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DOINGS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  AND  THE 
EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

BY  JOSEPH  (TUISCO  GBEINEB). 

The  office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  (W.  O.  At- 
water,  director,  Washington,  D.  C.)  has 
just  sent  out  "Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
No.  5."  This  contains  organization  lists 
of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  agricultural  schools  and  colleges  in 
the  United  States.  The  originators  of 
new  fruits,  vegetables  or  cereals,  inventors 
of  improved  tools  and  devices,  etc.,  fre- 
quently desire  to  correspond  with  the 
leading  stations,  or  all  of  them,  and  ask 
for  their  addresses.  Others  wish  to  apply 
to  some  of  them  for  their  bulletins  and 
reports.  To  all  people  with  such  object  in 
view,  this  Bulletin  No.  5  will  give  the  de- 
sired information.  AVrite  for  copy  to  the 
director,  whose  name  and  address  I  have 
given. 

The  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  is  fortunate  in  having  such  a  live 
horticulturist  as  Prof.  S.  B.  Green.  The 
bulletins  coming  from  there  are  always 
interesting,  and  No.  10  makes  no  excep- 
tion. It  reports  experiments  recently 
made  to  settle  the  question  whether  plow- 
ing the  land  is  really  of  any  advantage  in 
onion  culture,  or  not,  and  Prof.  Green 
finds  that  mere  harrowing  with  the  disk 
harrow  is  sufficient  preparation,  and  gives 
even  a  larger  yield  than  deeper  tillage. 
"The  yield  this  year  (1889),"  he  says,  "has 
again  demonstrated  that  the  mostand  best 
onions  can  be  raised  on  a  compact  seed 
bed."  A  favorite  practice  with  me,  for 
many  years,  has  been  to  plow  land  for 
onions  in  autumn,  top-dress  it  with  fine 
compost,  poultry  manure,  ashes  and  fer- 
tilizers in  early  spring,  pulverize  the 
surface  with  a  narrow-toothed  cultivator, 
following  with  smoothing  harrow,  and 
then  plant.  This  tallies  pretty  well  with 
Prof.  Green's  experience.  In  his  conclu- 
sions he  says:  "It  would  probably  be  best 
to  use  the  land  two  years  without  plowing, 
and  then  plow  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
fall  after  gathering  the  crop.  By  plowing 
thus  early  the  land  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  compacted  by  the  fall 
and  spring  rains  and  snows." 

Among  new  varieties  of  onions,  Prof. 
Green  mentions  the  White  Barletta  as  a 
small,  flat,  pure  white  variety,  which 
ripens  very  early,  being  well  "capped" 
by  August  0th,  and  evidently  an  excellent 
variety  for  pickling. 

The  Prizetaker  is  spoken  of  as  a  very 
large,  globular  onion,  averaging,  as  grown 
at  the  station  last  year,  three  and  one  half 
f,<V  four  and  one  half  inches  in  diameter, 
"if  ff  y<?rv  fen^ori'  Frfl  resembles  fhp 


Bermuda  onion  in  color  [  ?].  In  strength  it 
is  aboutT;he  same  as  Yellow  Danvers.  Many 
of  them  weigh  one  pound  each,  and  some 
one  and  one  half  pounds.  While  it  cannot 
take  the  place  of  such  standard  varieties 
as  Yellow  Danvers,  or  the  better  strains  of 
the  red  kinds,  yet  for  some  markets  it  may 
pay  to  raise  a  small  quantity,  which  will 
bring  an  extra  price  on  account  of  their 
enormous  size.  It  is  a  fairly  good  keeper, 
but  of  rather  too  loose  a  texture  for  a 
shipping  onion."  I  am  growing  it  on  a 
larger  scale  this  season,  and  will  give  my 
verdict  later. 

Early  Bed  Danvers,  from  J.  J.  H. 
Gregory,  is  mentioned  as  a  very  early, 
solid,  red  onion,  of  good  size.  It  is  a  good 
keeper  and  a  heavy  cropper.  The  station 
had  well  developed,  solid  bulbs  of  it  by 
August  20th,  from  seed  sown  April  17th. 

Bound  Yellow  Danvers  was  found  to 
be  one  of  the  best  onions  for  marketing 
purposes,  and  to  sustain  its  well-known 
reputation  wherever  grown  in  the  north- 
ern states. 

Prof.  Green's  cabbage  trials  have  been 
of  especial  interest  to  me,  for  the  reason 
that  I  have  experimented  somewhat  on 
the  same  line,  and  have  reached  the  same 
conclusions.  Mr.  Green  believes  that 
sowing  seed  in  the  hill  to  be  the  surest 
way  to  grow  good  crops  during  our  dry 
summers.  The  following  is  his  plan,  as 
described  in  bis  own  words: 

"The  land,  after  being  well  manured, 
plowed  and  harrowed,  is  marked  out  with 
a  three-foot  marker,  each  way.  We  aim 
to  plow,  mark  out  and  sow  the  seed  in  the 
same  day,  so  that  we  may  have  moist  soil 


strain  of  the  same  variety  of  which  every 
plant  produced  a  good  head. 

The  same  horticulturist  reports  good 
success  in  fighting  the  curculio  on  our 
native  plums,  by  spraying  the  trees  with 
London  purple  and  water,  mixed  in  the 
proportion  of  one  spoonful  of  London 
purple  to  two  gallons  of  water.  This  was 
applied  at  intervals  of  a  week,  for  three 
weeks,  beginning  June  5th.  The  syringe 
used  was  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  in  a 
greenhouse  or  garden,  and  is  a  very  simple 
affair.  The  results  were  very  marked. 
The  ripe  fruit  on  the  syringed  trees  was 
almost  entirely  free  from  blemishes,  while 
the  fruit  from  the  untreated  trees  contain- 
ed scarce  a  specimen  but  what  was  injured 
by  the  work  of  the  curculio  or  the  gouger ; 
besides,  they  ripened  much  earlier,  and 
were  of  inferior  flavor  and  size.  The 
foliage  of  the  syringed  trees  was  unin- 
jured. Mr.  Green  thinks  that  even  these 
native  plums,  which  are  often  spoken  of 
as  curculio-proof,  and  consequently  left  to 
be  gnawed  into  by  curculio  and  gouger, 
can  be  as  much  improved  by  the  proper 
use  of  insecticides  as  any  of  the  varieties 
of  the  European  species. 

In  an  experiment  made  to  ascertain  at 
what  precise  depth  potatoes  should  be 
planted  for  best  yield,  one  row  of  tubers 
was  planted  on  the  surface  and  covered 
two  inches;  another  in  furrows  three 
inches  deep,  and  covered  three  inches;  a 
third  in  furrows  six  inches  deep,  and  cov- 
ered six  inches,  and  a  fourth  eight  inches 
deep,  and  covered  eight  inches.  The  yield 
was  the  larger  the  deeper  the  seed  was 
planted;  but  it  required  much  labor  to  dig 
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with  which  to  cover  the  seed.  In  sowing 
the  seed  we  make  a  mark  with  the  tip  of 
a  finger  through  any  dry  soil  that  may  be 
on  the  surface  at  the  intersection  of  the 
rows,  and  about  seven  or  eight  seeds  are 
sown  in  the  mark  thus  made,  and  covered 
with  about  half  an  inch  of  moist  soil.  We 
then  step  on  the  spot  thus  sown,  with  one 
foot,  to  compress  the  soil.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  show  themselves,  we  dust  them 
frequently,  when  covered  with  dew,  with 
land  plaster  or  flour,  to  which  one  per 
cent  of  Paris  green  has  been  added.  After 
the  fourth  leaf  shows,  the  plants  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  When 
plants  begin  to  crowd  each  other,  they  are 
all  pulled  up  but  one." 

Atrial  made  last  season  with  transplant- 
ing plants  at  thinning  time,  in  adjoining, 
equally  well  prepared  land,  and  under 
conditions  favorable  to  transplanting,  re- 
sulted in  a  "uniformly  poor  crop,  many 
of  the  heads  not  hardening  at  all,"  while 
the  cabbage  was  very  nice  in  the  field 
where  the  seed  was  sown  in  the  hill.  Par- 
ticular stress  is  also  laid  on  the  use  of 
pedigree  seed.  Some  of  the  strains  of 
Flat  Dutch  cabbage  tested  at  the  station 
hardly  produced  30  per  cent  of  good 
heads,  while  in  adjoining  rows  was  a 


the  row  planted  eight  inches  deep,  and 
probably  six  inches  is  as  deep  as  it  is 
practical  to  economically  plant  and  har- 
vest a  field  of  potatoes.  The  portion 
planted  on  the  surface  was  very  easy  to 
dig,  but  the  tubers  were  not  as  large  as 
those  planted  deeper,  owing,  probably,  to 
the  dry  season.  In  a  wet  season  the  re- 
sults may  possibly  be  reversed  in  such  an 
experiment. 

Bulletin  No.  20,  of  the  Vermont  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  gives  a 
number  of  analyses  of  fertilizers  for  sale 
in  the  state  for  the  year  1890.  Especially 
interesting  is  the  director's  (W.  W.  Cooke) 
comparison  of  this  year's  values  and 
prices  with  those  of  1889.  "From  the 
tables  given,"  says  the  bulletin,  "it  will 
be  seen  that  the  quality  of  the  fertilizers 
sold  has  changed  quite  decidedly  during 
the  past  year.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  materials  furnishing 
nitrogen  has  decreased,  so  that  the  valua- 
tion has  been  lowered  from  nineteen  cents 
a  pound  to  seventeen  cents,  yet  fertilizer 
manufacturers  have  decreased  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  their  goods  by  80.68  per  ton. 
At  the  same  time,  though  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  price  of  materials  con- 
taining pbosphpric  acid,  the  amount  of  it 


In  the  fertilizers  has  dropped  §1.20.  Potash 
has  remained  the  same  in  price  and 
amount.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  these 
sixteen  brands  of  fertilizers  which  consti- 
tute the  great  bulk  of  all  the  fertilizers 
sold  in  the  state,  have  a  valuation  this 
year  of  §1.84  less  than  last,  when  calculat- 
ed on  the  same  prices.  But  since  the  sell- 
ing price  in  Vermont  averages  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  above  the  valuation, 
it  follows  that  this  amount  should  be 
added  to  the  difference  in  valuation  to  get 
the  real  difference  in  commercial  value, 
and  this  gives  §2.30.  That  is,  in  order  that 
the  farmer  may  get  the  same  return  for 
his  money,  he  should  purchase  his  fertil- 
izers for  §2.30  per  ton  cheaper  than  he  did 
last  year. 

"There  has  been  no  fall  in  retail  price 
corresponding  to  this  decrease  in  quality. 
The  decrease  in  price  on  these  sixteen 
brands  has  been  $0.88.  This  means,  then, 
that  while  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  to 
the  manufacturers  has  decreased,  yet  these 
manufacturers  have  so  lowered  the  quality 
of  their  goods  as  to  make  the  farmer  pay 
about  §1.50  more  per  ton  than  last  year  for 
the  same  amount  of  plant  food."  And,  I 
will  add,  it  also  means  that  while  farmers 
have  had  to  be  satisfied  with  steadily  de- 
creasing returns  for  their  labor  and  in- 
vestments, the  fertilizer  men  have  become 
more  greedy,  and  ask  greater  profits  than 
ever  on  a  business  that  we  mistrust  has 
always  paid  them  only  too  well  for  the 
good  of  the  fertilizer  buyer  and  user. 

MANGERS  FOR  HORSE-STABLE 

I  send  you  a  plan  of  a  rack  for  feeding 
•horses,  which  we  have  had  in  use  for  over 
a  year,  and  which  has  given  good  satisfac- 
tion both  for  feeding  hay  and  grain.  This 
rack  is  two  and  one  half  feet  wide  by  ten 
fe'et  long,  and  feeds  four  head  of  horses. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  front  view  for  two  horses ; 
the  other  two  stand  on  the  opposite  side. 
It  is  in  sections ;  each  section  combines  a 
hay -rack  on  one  side  and  a  trough  on  the 
other  side.  Fig.  2  gives  an  end  view 
of  one  section,  showing  the  way  the  grain- 
spout  comes  into  the  trough,  and  the  way 
the  hay  is  put  into  the  rack.  This  rack 
can  be  built  by  any  person  that  can  work 
with  tools.  The  bottom  of  the  rack  should 
be  three  and  one  half  feet  from  the  stable 
floor.  For  the  bottom,  use  two  planks 
2  by  14  inches,  which  leaves  a  2-inch  space 
through  which  to  let  the  lining  boards 
down.  Use  a  2  by  4  scantling  to  nail  the 
upper  ends  to,  and  make  the  trough  eight 
inches  deep.  Cut  the  boards  the  slant  you 
want  the  trough  to  be,  and  let  them 
run  clear  through  to  the  other  side  to  make 
the  end  of  the  trough  on  the  other  side. 
Make  the  grain-spout  7  by  7  inside,  and 
cut  it  off  even  with  the  back  of  the  rack, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  dotted  lines.  Let  the 
lower  end  of  the  spout  stand  out  on  the 
bottom  of  the  trough  to  put  a  board  in  for 
the  back  of  the  trough,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
Make  tight  partition  between  each  section. 
For  the  rack,  use  two  scantlings,  2  by  3,  for 
top  and  bottom  pieces.  The  rungs  can  be 
either  iron  or  tough  wood.  Bore  a  hole 
through  the  partition  for  the  top  piece  to 
run  through,  so  you  can  pull  the  lower 
end  out  for  cleaning  the  rack,  and  fasten 
the  lower  end  with  two  pins. 

These  racks  can  be  used  to  a  good  ad- 
vantage in  a  barn  fifty  feet  long,  with  a 
barn  floor  eighteen  feet  wide.  Divide  the- 
stable  in  four  parts,  and  feed  down  at 
each  side  of  the  barn  floor. 

Pennsylvania.      A.  G.  C.  Shoemaker. 

NOTES  ON  BRITISH  FARMING. 

BY  AN  ENGLISHMAN. 

When  a  Britisher  is  taken  with  a  desire 
to  do  some  tall  talking,  he  is  fond  of 
saying  that  England  is  the  Almighty's 
sample  book,  the  model  from  which  the 
rest  of  the  earth  was  made.  His  American 
friends  are  apt  to  respond,  on  these  occa- 
sions, by  suggesting  that  he  must  credit 
the  Almighty  with  having  a  pretty  good 
magnifying  glass.    Then  he  collapses. 

What  the  vainglorious  Britisher  alludes 
to  is  the  orderly  and  very  singular  way  in 
which  all  the  various  rocks  and  strata  are 
laid  out  in  their  natural  sequence  from 
west  to  east  in  triangular  England.  We 
have  along  the  west,  right  away  to  the 
north,  all  the  primitive  or  igneous  rocks, 
then^  the  primary  formations;  next,  the 
secondary,  and  farthest  past,  th?  tertiary 
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and  post-tertiary.  The  consequence  of 
this  arrangement  is  this:  The  eastern 
half  of  the  country,  comprising  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  formations,  is  the 
grain-growing  portion  of  England,  as  it 
is  called.  The  western  half  is  more  largely 
taken  up  with  pasturage.  The  west  winds 
bring  abundant  moisture  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  this  has  procured  for  Ireland 
its  appellation  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  from 
the  abundance  of  pasturage.  Pasturage 
predominates,  not  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  grain  crops,  but  in  cheese  dairy  dis- 
tricts, like  Cheshire,  two  thirds  of  the  land 
is  in  permanent  pasture. 

Farms  in  England  vary,  of  course,  in 
size,  but  there  are  comparatively  few 
holdings  of  less  than  100  acres.  Six  broth- 
ers in  one  family  in  Dorsetshire,  connec- 
tions of  the  writer,  farm  as  much  as  7,000 
acres,  but  this  is  exceptional.  In  any  case, 
the  farmer  has  to  be  something  of  a 
capitalist.  He  has  a  good  many  tempta- 
tions to  withstand  that  are  very  apt,  if  he 
yields  to  them,  to  drag  him  under. 

The  chief  ambition  of  the  wealthy  agri- 
culturist is  to  be  recognized  as  a  gentle- 
man farmer,  who  gives  dinner  parties  and 
follows  the  hounds  in  scarlet,  like  the 
aristocracy.  Usually,  however,  he  is  con- 
tented to  follow  the  fox  with  a  rig  of  top 
boots  and  a  handsome  hunting-whip. 

THE  LANDLORD. 

Not  one  farmer  in  fifty  owns  his  own 
land.  The  territorial  magnates  get  all 
they  can,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  un- 
willing to  recognize  any  hereditary  suc- 
cession in  the  families  of  their  tenants. 
In  Lincolnshire,  however,  as  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  tenant-right  is  recognized. 
This  implies  a  right  to  be  compensated  for 
improvements.  The  landlord's  chief  occu- 
pation is  game-preserving,  and  it  is  truly 
marvelous  that  this  fertile  subject  for 
dispute  does  not  cause  more  trouble  than 
it  does.  One  constantly  sees  cases  in 
which  more  than  half  the  farmer's  crops 
have  been  consumed  by  the  rabbits-  and 
the  right  to  destroy  these,  leaving  the 
pheasants  and  hares  to  the  landlord,  is 
but  a  very  partial  protection.  Compensa- 
tion for  such  damage  the  farmer  may  get, 
but  oftener  he  fails  to  get  it. 

The  rent  of  land  varies  from  §1  up  to  $20 
an  acre,  §5  or  §6  being  about  the  average. 
Land  is  at  an  enormous  premium  in 
England.  It  is  worth  thirty  years'  pur- 
chase, or  more,  so  that  money  so  invested 
yields  barely  2lA  per  cent  after  deducting 
all  charges.  The  possession  of  land  con- 
fers such  dignity  that  to  be  a  land-owner 
is  the  universal  ambition.  A  large  land- 
owner is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  an  honorary  office  that  is 
greatly  coveted  in  the  country.  In  the 
great  cities  these  J.  P.'s  are  replaced  by 
paid  magistrates. 

LABORERS. 

The  English  farm  laborer  has  no  very 
enviable  lot.  His  position  is  one  that  is 
unprogressive  and  not  very  susceptible  of 
amelioration,  though  the  organizations  of 
trades  unions,  through  the  efforts  of  Arch 
and  others,  have  at  last  begun  to  tell  in 
his  favor. 

The  common  rate  of  wages  for  the  best 
and  most  capable  laborers  is  10s  or  lis  a 
week— §2.50  to  §2.75,  with  a  cottage.  He 
gets  some  extra  pay  during  harvest,  and 
has  usually  a  good  bit  of  a  garden.  If, 
however,  he  has  a  team  to  look  after,  he 
has  little  time  to  devote  to  his  garden. 
Elderly  or  partly  disabled  men  earn  5s  to 
7s  only.  Generally,  the  laborer  is  able  to 
keep  a  pig.  If  his  family  is  not  too 
numerous,  and  the  wife  is  a  good  man- 
ager and  able  to  earn  something,  and  if 
the  cottage  is  one  of  the  more  picturesque 
sort,  the  condition  of  the  farmer's  man  is 
not  so  very  bad.  The  fact  is,  the  misery 
of  the  agricultural  portion  is  tempered 
by  many  alleviating  circumstances  that 
pull  down  the  pride  and  independence  of 
the  race,  making  the  poor  man  look  up  to 
the  wealthy  as  they  were  of  a  different 
species;  yet  it  contrasts  favorably  with 
the  horrible  existence  of  the  very  poor  in 
the  great  cities  of  Europe. 

CULTIVATORS  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

To  follow  the  various  processes  of 
emancipation  by  which  farming  has  risen 
from  being  the  occupation  of  serfs  to  what 
may  now  be  called  a  scientific  pursuit^  is 


to  pass  through  as  many  circles,  one  above 
the  other,  as  there  are  in  Dante's  Purga- 
tory. In  the  first  instance,  all  cultivators 
were  serfs,  without  any  exception.  The 
villains,  as  they  were  called,  little  by 
little,  were  allowed  to  pay  rent  in  money 
instead  of  performing  servile  labor  or 
making  over  to  the  lords  most  of  the  pro- 
duce. When  leases  began  to  be  granted, 
in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century, 
they  were  accorded  in  a  high  and  mighty 
spirit  by  the  lord,  without  allowing  much 
option  to  the  tenant  as  regards  the  discus- 
sion of  the  terms.  In  Fitz  Herbert's  book 
of  husbandry,  printed  in  1534,  there  is 
still  mention  of  serfs  and  bondmen. 
Another  writer  at  about  the  same  date 
divides  the  produce  into  tenths,  of  which 
three  go  for  rent,  seed  and  parson's  tithe, 
respectively;  four  tenths  for  working  ex- 
penses; another  tenth  "to  fill  belly  day 
by  day,"  another  goes  to  the  farmer's  wife, 
and  the  last  into  the  stocking. 

Blythe's  book  in  1649  makes  the  first 
mention  of  alternating  crops  of  clover 
and  turnips  with  grain  crops. 

In  these  times  of  Farmers'  Alliances, 
we  may  be  interested  in  considering  the 
hard  names  that  were  invented  for 
cornerers  in  those  days  when  cornering 
was  a  misdemeanor.  "He  who  shall  make 
any  motion  for  enhancing  the  price,"  says 
the  law,  "or  who  shall  make  any  bargain 
for  buying  produce  before  the  same  is  in 
the  market,  or  shall  dissuade  any  person 
from  bringing  his  produce  to  market, 
shall  be  deemed  a  forestaller.  Any  person 
who  buys  and  sells  again  in  the  same 
market,  or  within  four  miles,  is  called  a 
regrater.  Any  person  buying  corn  grow- 
ing in  the  fields,  or  any  other  corn,  with 
intent  to  sell  again,  shall  be  reputed  an 
unlawful  engrosser." 

In  1681  we  get  the  first  mention  of 
turnips  being  eaten  by  sheep,  as  follows: 
"Sheep  fatten  very  well  on  turnips,  which 
prove  an  excellent  nourishment  for  them 
in  hard  winters  when  sodder  is  scarce;  for 
they  will  not  only  eat  the  greens,  but  feed 
on  the  roots  in  the  ground,  and  scoop  them 
hollow,  even  to  the  very  skin.  Ten  acres 
sown  with  turnips  will  feed  as  many  sheep 
as  one  hundred  acres  thereof  would  before 
have  done."  And  so  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  agriculture  there  is  gradual 
approximation  to  modern  methods. 
[Continued  in  our  next  issue.] 


SUGAR  CANE  AGAIN. 

My  article  on  sugar  cane,  in  the  May 
15th  number  of  Farm  and  1  Fireside, 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  widely  read, 
judging  from  the  number  of  letters  I  have 
received  from  various  states,  asking  for 
more  information  on  the  subject.  These 
letters  are  mostly  from  machinists  or  in- 
ventors, who  are  especially  interested  in 
the  two  closing  sentences,  which  read : 

"An  effort  is  now  being  made  by  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Association  to 
get  some  inventor  to  bring  out  a  machine 
cutter  that  can  be  operated  with  two 
mules,  and  that  will  cut  ten  acres  per  day 
as  clean  as  if  cut  by  hand.  A  premium  of 
§1,000  is  offered  for  such  a  machine." 

To  those  who  inclosed  stamps  I  answered 
their  inquiries  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
As  some  of  the  questions  asked  may  be 
of  general  interest,  I  herewith  reproduce 
them,  with  such  answers  as  I  am  able  to 
give. 

A  North  Carolina  farmer  asks  if  I  can 
send  him  a  pint  or  so  of  sugar-cane  seed. 
As  sugar  cane  does  not  produce  seed  in  the 
United  States,  my  friend  will  have  to  send 
to  Cuba  or  South  America  for  it.  North 
American  sugar  planters  raise  their  cane 
by  planting  the  stalks  of  cane.  In  general 
appearance,  a  stalk  of  sugar  cane  very 
much  resembles  a  stalk  of  corn.  The 
joints  are  from  three  to  six  inches  apart, 
and  there  is  an  "eye,"  or  germ,  upon  each 
joint.  The  entire  stalk  is  planted  length- 
wise in  a  furrow  made  in  a  row  about  four 
feet  wide,  usually.  A  bunch,  or  "stool," 
of  from  three  to  eight  stalks  grows  from 
each  sound  eye.  The  stalks  are  about  one 
and  one  half  inches  thick  and  from  five  to 
seven  feet  in  length.  Twelve  mature 
joints  is  a  fair  average  yield,  but  on  very 
rich  bottom  land,  over  thirty  have  been 
produced.   I  presume  my  North  Carolina 

friend  has  an  idea  that  sugar  cane  

saccharum  officiwrvm—is  a  plant  sirnilar 
to  sorghum. 


An  Indiana  correspondent  asks:  (1.) 
"How  far  apart  are  the  rows?  " 

The  rows,  or  beds,  are  usually  about 
four  feet  wide,  and  thrown  up  with  a  two- 
horse  turning  plow,  the  same  as  corn 
rows. 

(2)  "If  drilled  in  the  row,  how  far  apart 
do  the  stalks  stand?  " 

He  evidently  also  labors  under  the 
mistake  that  sugar  cane  is  raised  from 
seed,  like  sorghum.  So  it  is  in  the  tropics, 
and  it  is  probable  that  erelong  sugar 
planters  in  the  United  States  will  plant 
cane  seed  from  Cuba,  instead  of  planting 
the  stalk  as  is  now  done.  Dr.  W.  C. 
Stubbs,  director  of  the  state  experiment 
station,  of  Louisiana,  some  months  since 
received  from  the  government  botanical 
gardens  in  the  Barbadoes,  a  package  of 
sugar-cane  seed,  which  he  planted  by  way 
of  experiment.  Should  it  be  demonstrat- 
ed that  cane  can  be  successfully  grown 
from  the  tropical  seed,  a  revolution  in 
southern  sugar  planting  may  soon  come 
about.  It  requires  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  dollars'  worth  of  cane  (stalks)  to  plant 
an  acre,  besides  the  cost  of  putting  up  and 
handling  the  seed  cane,  which  is  a  heavy 
and  expensive  job.  The  planting  of  a 
piece  of  ground  in  cane  does  not  have  to 
be  done  every  year,  however.  When  the 
cane  is  cut,  the  stubble  is  covered  up,  first 
with  the  cane  fodder  that  is  left  upon  the 
ground,  and  then  with  two  furrows  of 
earth  thrown  by  a  heavy,  two-horse  turn 
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plow.  From  two  to  three  good  crops  can 
usually  be  grown  from  the  stubble,  when 
another  planting  must  be  done. 

(3)  "What  is  the  appearance  of  a  crop 
of  cane?  " 

Very  much  that  of  a  field  of  corn  before 
it  tassels  out,  but  of  a  richer  green  color. 

(4)  "Is  topping  required?  " 
No. 

(5)  Does  some  of  the  cane  get  blown 
down,  or  leaning?  " 

Yes,  quite  often  it  leans  over,  but 
seldom  falls  flat. 

The  above  questions  pretty  well  cover 
the  ground,  I  believe,  and  the  answers 
will  doubtless  enable  any  one  to  form  a 
fair  idea  of  what  a  machine  cane-cutter 
would  have  to  overcome  in  order  to  be 
successful. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  remark  that  as  I 
am  in  no  way  interested  in  the  proposed 
cane-cutter,  parties  wishing  further  in- 
formation are  advised  to  address  Mr.  A. 
Bouchereau,  61  Camp  street,  New  Orleans. 

Dick  Naylor. 

HINTS  FOR  THE  FARM. 

WATCH 

Your  cows.  At  the  first  appearance  of 
anything  being  wrong  with  their  health, 
find  out  the  cause,  if  you  can,  and  re- 
move it. 

Your  calves.  They  don't  need  anything 
but  milk,  middlings  and  grass,  but  too 
muck  pf  the  first  two  may  cause  trouble, 


Your  fences.  They  may  look  all  right 
at  a  distance,  but  when  the  grass  gets 
short,  the  cows  will  examine  them  very 
carefully. 

Your  salt-box.  The  cows  lick  salt  every 
day,  and  the  lump  disappears  very  rapidly 
while  the  cows  are  on  grass.  When  you 
give  them  rock  salt  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  getting  too  much. 

The  drinking  places.  Sometimes  they 
get  dry  or  very  muddy.  A  cow  suffering 
for  water  will  not  thrive. 

Your  drilled  corn.  Don't  feed  it  until 
it  tassels:  that  is,  in  any  quantity.  If  you 
feed  too  heavily  on  immature  corn,  it  will 
"scour"  the  cows. 

Your  dog.  If  he  persists  in  running 
after  the  cows,  kill  him. 

WAIT 

Until  late  fall  and  winter  before  you 
breed  your  cows;  then  they  will  come  in 
at  the  same  time  with  good  prices  for 
dairy  products. 

Until  you  have  tried  the  best  methods 
before  you  are  sure  that  dairying  won't 
pay. 

Until  you  have  counted  a  hundred  be- 
fore you  strike  a  cow. 

Until  the  cow  has  eaten  the  afterbirth 
before  you  go  into  the  stable  to  see 
whether  the  calf  is  a  male  or  female;  that 
is,  if  you  are  one  of  the  wise  ones  who 
think  the  cow  should  not  be  allowed  to 
eat  the  afterbirth. 

Until  you  bave  given  the  question  of 
building  a  silo  serious  thought  before  you 
decide  against  it. 

Until  you  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
your  cow  before  you  give  her  any 
medicine. 

Until  you  see  the  "horn  flies"  boring 
into  the  cows'  horns  or  skulls  to  lay  their 
eggs  before  you  believe  such  a  silly  story. 

THINK 

Over  the  reasons  why  your  butter  does 
not  bring  the  highest  price;  it  may  be 
because  it  is  not  good  butter. 

About  the  different  methods  of  setting 
milk;  perhaps  the  old-fashioned  way  is 
not  the  best. 

On  the  subject  of  washing  butter; 
whether  you  can  better  get  the  buttermilk 
out  while  the  butter  is  in  small  grains  or 
when  it  is  in  large  lumps. 

Whether  it  will  or  not  pay  you  to  salt 
the  butter  with  brine  instead  of  salt. 

About  the  yield  of  butter  per  cow,  and 
whether  your  cows  average  as  much  as 
they  ought  to. 

As  to  whose  fault  it  is  that  your  dairy 
doesn't  pay;  yours  or  the  cows',  or  both. 

Whether  bars  in  the  pasture  fence  will 
pay,  in  the  long  run,  as  well  as  a  good 
gate. 

CALCULATE 

The  difference  in  income  between  a 
special  and  a  general  purpose  cow. 

The  cost  of  feeding  a  big  cow  for  the 
sake  of  the  beef  when  you  are  done  milk- 
ing her. 

The  expense  of  milking  and  storing  the 
extra  quantity  of  milk  a  milk  breed  gives 
when  you  are  running  a  butter  dairy. 

Whether  it  will  not  pay  you  to  find 
private  customers  for  your  butter,  instead 
of  selling  it  at  the  grocery  store. 

How  much  better  it  is  to  raise  your  own 
cows  than  to  buy  tbem.  Save  the  heifer 
calves  from  your  best  cows,  and  keep 
them  gentle  by  gentle  treatment,  so  that 
they  won't  have  to  be  "broken"  when 
they  become  cows. 

The  profit  you  make  from  feeding 
skimmed  milk  to  the  pigs,  and  then  try 
feeding  it  to  the  hens;  then  you  can  see 
where  it  will  pay  to  feed  it  better — for 
pork  or  eggs. 

The  difference  in  the  expense  of  feeding 
a  good  cow  and  a  poor  one;  then  find  out 
the  difference  in  the  income. 

To  save  your  best  clover  hay  for  your 
cows,  and  make  a  liberal  calculation  of 
the  quantity  they  will  require. 

That  the  pasture  is  liable  to  get  short, 
and  j'ou  ought  to  have  a  soiling  crop 
ready  for  the  emergency. 

That  it  is  your  duty  to  tell  the  readers 
of  this  paper  about  anything  useful  you 
have  found  out  from  your  own  experience. 

A.  L.  Crosby. 


That 
Tired  Feeling 

So  Overpowering 
So  Discouraging 
Is  Overcome  by 

Hood's 

Sarsaparilla 
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GARDEN,  FIELD  AND  FRUIT  NOTES. 

by  joseph, 
ujimer  Treatment  of  As- 
paragus Beds. — A  subscrib- 
er of  Waukegan,  Ills.,  in- 
quires how  late  in  the  sea- 
son asparagus  can  be  cut  for 
use  without  damage  to  the 
plantation.  To  this  I  have  to 
say  that  severe  cutting  is  at  best  an  unnat- 
ural and  violent  treatment,  which  must 
necessarily  hurt  the  plant's  vitality  If  we 
cease  to  cut  early,  we  merely  do  a  little  less 
injury  than  if  we  cut  a  while  longer.  Our 
own  natural  appetite  is  usually  the  best 
safeguard  against  too  severe  and  prolonged 
cutting.  Some  injury  has  to  be  done  any- 
way, if  we  desire  to  enjoy  the  vegetable. 
We  cannot  very  well  eat  the  cake  and 
keep  it,  too.  It  is  simply  nonsense  to  talk 
against  raising  large  crops  for  fear  that 
such  crops  exhaust  the  soil  fertility;  so  it 
would  be  folly  to  be  afraid  of  eating 
asparagus  because  cutting  hurts  the  plants. 
AJ1  people,  however,  like  frequent  changes 
in  their  diet,  and  especially  such  changes 
as  the  season  affords  naturally.  "When 
green  peas  come  in,  we  usually  prefer 
them  to  the  asparagus,  which  has  then 
been  a  daily  dish  for  five  or  six  weeks.  So, 
after  June  the  asparagus  bed  is  ordinarily 
safe  from  further  molestation;  and  it  has 
been  accepted  as  a  rule  to  stop  cutting 
when  peas  are  fit  for  use.  Left  to  them- 
selves, the  stalks  grow  up  quickly  under 
the  influence  of  the  warm  season,  and  soon 
provide  a  dense  shade  for  the  ground, 
which  suppresses  all  weed  growth  and 
keeps  the  soil  moist  and  mellow.  Conse- 
quently, no  more  attention  will  be  needed 
until  the  top  growth  has  fulfilled  its 
mission,  which  is  to  feed  and  strengthen 
the  roots.  Then  the  stalks  can  be  cut  and 
removed,  and  should  be,  before  the  ripe 
seed  drops  to  the  ground  and  starts  a  lot 
of  young  plants  all  over  the  bed— a 
nuisance  perhaps  worse  than  weeds. 

Liberal  feeding  with  good  compost, 
wood  ashes,  complete  commercial  fertil- 
izer, etc.,  applied  in  fall,  winter  or  early 
spring,  will  help  to  repair  the  damage 
done  to  the  plants  by  cutting  the  sprouts, 
and  give  them  vigor  enough  to  endure  a 
repetition  of  the  rough  treatment  another 
season. 

I  cannot  tell  too  often,  however,  that  the 
great  secret  in  growing  fine  "grass"  is 
giving  each  plant  plenty  of  room.  I 
prefer  to  have  the  distance  between  the 
rows  not  less  than  five  feet,  and  between 
the  plants  in  the  rows  not  less  than  two 
feet.  Each  plant  will  then  have  space 
enough  for  full  development,  and  for  the 
production  of  large,  succulent  shoots. 
This  point  of  space  is  really  of  greater 
importance,  even,  than  fertile  soil  or 
liberal  manuring.  Crowding  asparagus 
plants  will  not  do. 

Some  Fixe  Strawberries. — It  is  really 
surprising  how  little  impression  all  the 
choice  and  wonderful  new  strawberries 
are  making  on  our  women  folks.  "Give 
us  the  TVilson,"  is  yet  their  cry.  Com- 
plaints of  "cores"  in  the  new  sorts,  and  of 
"mushiness,"  etc.,  have  frequently  sound- 
ed in  my  ears,  when  the  "choice,"  new 
berries  were  brought  in.  In  short,  there 
can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  old 
Wilson  has  yet  a  strong  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  average  cook,  and  that  for 
this  reason  it  also  remains  a  favorite  in 
market.  The  newer  wonders  have  all 
their  merits  told  when  launched  out  on 
their  journey  to  supposed  popularity, 
while  their  faults  are  only  gradually 
coming  to  light,  but  never  fail  to  show  up 
in  the  end. 

The  most  promising  of  the  recent  intro- 
ductions, at  present,  are  Warfield  (No.  2) 
and  Haverland.  I  would  not  hesitate  a 
minute  to  plant  them,  even  on  a  large 
scale,  for  profit.  Such  a  mass  of  fruit  as 
found  under  the  large,  healthy  foliage  of 
Haverland,  wherever  I  have  seen  it  this 
year  and  last,  I  have  seldom  seen;  and 
the  fruit  holds  out  well  to  the  end  of 
•  the  season,  much  longer  and  better  than 
Wilson.  With  a  not  overfastidious  and 
not  too  distant  market,  the  grower  can 
make  money  with  this  variety.  The  fruit 
is  rather  light  colored,  oblong,  regular, 
and  quite  uniform  in  size;  not  any  too 


firm  nor  too  good  in  flavor.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  it  lacks  character  in  the  latter 
respect.  But  it  gives  fruit,  and  plenty  of 
it,  and  may  be  planted  with  entire  confi- 
dence. 

The  Warfield  is  another  berry  that  will 
prove  profitable  to  the  commercial  grower. 
Its  fruit  also  holds  out  well  to  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  is  larger  than  Wilson,  with 
better  and  healthier  foliage.  The  much- 
lauded  Jessie  has  large,  thrifty  foliage  and 
a  large  berry  of  good  flavor,  but  so  creased 
and  irregular  that  I  would  not  recommend 
it  for  market.  Neither  does  it  give  any- 
thing like  the  amount  of  fruit  produced 
by  Haverland  or  Warfield.  The  Long 
John,  John  Burdett's  berry,  which  origin- 
ated in  this  town,  and  of  which  some  of 
the  readers  may  have  heard,  equals  the 
Haverland  in  productiveness,  while  in 
health  and  foliage  it  seems  to  surpass  any 
strawberry  now  in  cultivation.  The  color 
of  fruit  is  good,  quite  dark,  berry  large 
under  fair  treatment,  and  reasonably  firm. 
It  is  a  pity  that  this  berry  had  not  been 
properly  introduced,  for  it  might  have 
taken  a  prominent  place. 

Ajst»als  of  Horticulture.  —  A  book 
under  the  title,  "Annals  of  Horticulture 
in  North  America,  for  the  year  1889,"  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Rural  Publish- 
ing Company,  of  New  York  City.  It  is 
written  or  compiled  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey, 
of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and 
certainly  is  what  it  is  meant  to  be,  "a 
witness  of  passing  events,  and  a  record  of 
progress."  I  was  especially  interested  in 
the  complete  catalogue  of  American 
kitchen  garden  vegetables  contained  in 
this  well-printed  and  substantially-bound 
volume  of  about  250  pages.  There  are 
many  other  useful  and  interesting  things 
in  it. 

The  A2»"nual  Nutmeg  Plant. — This  was 
sent  out  this  spring  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  valuable 
novelty,  producing  seeds  which  would 
serve  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
true  nutmeg.  The  seeds  were  about  as 
large  as  aster  seeds,  and  of  about  that 
shape,  and  the  package  contained  a  dozen 
or  more  of  them.  Although  I  sowed  them 
with  great  care,  and  in  well-prepared  soil, 
in  a  box  under  glass,  I  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  a  single  plant  from  them.  I  can- 
not even  imagine  the  cause  of  this  failure. 
But  being  desirous  of  knowing  more 
about  this  great  novelty,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  any  of  the  readers  who 
sowed  seed  of  it  give  an  account  of  their 
experience  with  it.  Send  your  report  to 
the  Farm  asd  Fireside. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


MANURING  BEARING  ORCHARDS. 

On  my  orchard  of  bearing  trees  I  haul 
out  as  many  as  forty  wagonloads  of 
manure  to  the  acre  every  year  and  spread 
it  over  the  ground.  I  mulch  my  trees 
thoroughly.  I  think  it  is  an  impossibil- 
ity for  a  tree  to  bear  fruit  and  live  any 
length  of  time,  making  a  thrifty  growth, 
unless  the  ground  is  properly  manured. 
If  it  requires  all  the  vitality  there  is  in  a 
tree  to  ripen  and  mature  its  fruit  without 
making  any  growth,  it  will  not  last  long.  I 
have  observed  that  from  experience.  If  we 
can  keep  the  ground  rich  enough  to  make 
a  tree  have  considerable  growth,  besides 
maturing  its  fruit,  then  there  is  a  prospect 
of  its  living  a  number  of  years. 

I  have  trees  in  my  orchard  that  have 
now  stood  there  twenty -eight  years,  and 
to-day  they  are  just  as  healthy  as  they 
were  twenty  years  ago;  at  least,  I  sold 
more  than  four  tons  of  apples  from  an 
orchard  of  Duchess  of  Ohlenburgh,  seven 
by  nine  rods  in  size,  this  past  season.  The 
trees  bear  every  year;  but  this  result  is 
only  accomplished  by  means  of  heavy 
manuring  and  mulching.  I  have  other 
trees  likewise  that  I  treat  in  the  same 
manner.  I  find  as  they  grow  older  they 
require  more  mulching.  The  vitality  in  a 
tree  must  be  kept  up.  It  appears  to  me 
there  is  a  similarity  in  animal  and  veg- 
etable life.  We  must  feed  a  tree,  because 
it  is  very  exhausting  for  it  to  produce  its 
fruit  each  and  every  year.  The  results 
with  me  from  mulching  have  been  very 
satisfactory.  It  keeps  the  ground  in  good 
condition  and  does  not  let  the  grass  grow. 
However,  manuring  may  be  overdone 


with  young  trees,  but  when  a  tree  comes 
into  bearing  it  needs  much  food. —  Wm. 

Somerville,  in  Minnesota  Horticultural  Re- 
port. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 

Peach  on  I'luiii  StocK.— P  E.,  Memphis, 
Mo.  The  peach  may  be  both  budded  and 
grafted  on  the  plum,  and  does  better  on 
plum  roots  in  wet  land  than  it  does  on  its 
own  roots. 

Grape  Rot.— Mrs.  J.  H.,  Lawrence  county, 
Ohio.  Probably  the  simplest  method  for  you 
to  follow  to  prevent  your  grapes  rotting  is  to 
put  paper  bags  over  them  and  fasten  the  bags 
over  the  branch  with  a  pin.  Use  two-pound 
bags  and  put  them  on  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
commence  to  drop. 

Black  Ants  Around  Apple  Trees.— 
Mrs.  H.  A.,  Monroe,  Jf.  Y.  I  do  not  think 
the  ants  injure  the  trees,  unless  it  be  by  loosen- 
ing the  ground  around  them.  If  you  want  to 
kill  them,  you  can  do  so  by  observing  the  fol- 
lowing: Find  their  nest,  make  a  hole  in  it 
with  a  stick  six  inches  deep,  into  this  pour 
two  ounces  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  then 
put  a  shovelful  of  dirt  over  the  hole.  Bisul- 
phide of  carbon  can  be  bought  from  almost 
any  druggist  or  chemist. 

Cherry  Trees  Dying.— M.  S.,  Osgood,  Ind., 
writes:  "Papa  gave  my  sister  and  me  eight 
fine  cherry  trees,  from  one  of  the  best  nurs- 
eries in  Ohio.  We  set  them  in  our  front  yard 
in  good  order  They  all  leaved  out  and  began 
to  grow,  but  now  they  are  dying.  They  have 
had  plenty  of  rain.  What  can  we  do  to  restore 
them  ?" 

Reply  :— The  trees  must  have  been  injured 
in  the  root  when  they  came,  if  they  leaved 
out  and  then  died.  There  is  nothing  j"ou 
can  do  to  restore  them.  The  leaves  may  have 
been  injured  by  some  insect,  which  would 
cause  them  to  drop,  in  which  case  they  will 
come  out  again. 

Eaton,  Moyer  and  Mills  Grapes. — S.  B. 

H.,  Hagersville,  Can.  The  Eaton  grape  is  a 
large,  promising  black  grape,  similar  to  Con- 
cord in  foliage,  health  hardiness  and  quality, 
butthebunches  and  berries  are  larger.skin  thin 
but  tough,  pulp  tender,  very  juicy,  ripens  with 
the  Concord  or  earlier.  The  Mover  grape  is 
similar  to  but  a  little  healthier  than  the 
Delaware.  The  fruit  corresponds  very  nearly 
to  the  Delaware,  but  the  clusters  are  not  so 
perfect  and  the  berries  are  a  little  larger.  It 
ripens  about  with  Moore's  Early.  The  Mills 
grape  is  a  promising  black  grape  of  excellent 
quality,  vine  vigorous  and  productive.  Ripens 
with  the  Concord  or  a  little  later. 

Preventive  for  Borers.— J.  W.  T.,  Xenia, 
111.,  writes  :  "There  is  a  person  here  who  uses 
rosin  and  linseed  oil  melted  together  for 
painting  his  trees  (young  trees)  to  keep  away 
borers  and  rabbits.  He  applied  it  twice  in 
two  years  without  any  apparent  injury.  If 
you  think  it  safe,  I  want  to  apply  it  to  the 
trunks  of  my  three-year-old  orchard  of  twenty 
acres." 

Reply:— I  have  never  used  the  preparation 
you  speak  of,  but  have  used  linseed  oil  and 
Paris  green  for  the  same  purpose  without 
injury.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  mixture  used 
only  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  would  not  be 
injurious,  and  that  it  it  would  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  some  Paris  green  to  it. 

Worms  on  Gooseberry  Bashes. — Mrs.  S. 
J.  E.,  Owensburg,  Ky.  If  you  buy  a  few 
pounds  of  white  hellebore  and  dust  it  very 
finely  over  the  foliage  you  will  find  the  worms 
destroyed.  Paris  green  or  London  purple 
may  be  used  on  them  the  same  as  it  used  to 
kill  potato  bugs,  and  if  used  not  less  than  two 
weeks  before  you  pick  them  it  will  not  be 
poisoned.  If  the  bushes  were  moved  to  other 
ground,  the  worms  would  be  j  ust  as  bad,  for  the 
worms  change  their  form  and  become  flies.  If 
the  insect  powder  you  used  had  been  fresh 
and  pure  and  you  had  applied  it  just  at  night- 
fall, it  would  have  killed  the  worms,  but  prob- 
ably it  was  adulterated,  or,  perhaps,  old,  or 


both.  It  is  so  much  in  demand  it  is  very  , 
much  adulterated.  I  prefer  it  to  white  helle- 
bore when  it  is  of  the  best  quality,  but 
I  seldom  use  H  now  on  account  of  its 
expensiveness  and  poor  quality.  Straw- 
berry plants  may  be  moved  early  in  the  fall 
or  in  spring.  Be  sure  and  use  the  new  plants 
that  form  this  year,  and  not  the  old  plants, 
which  have  black  roots  and  do  not  grow  well. 
Probably  you  had  better  buy  some  good,  young 
plants  of  your  neighbors. 

Fertilizer  for  Strawberries.— J.  W.  S., 

Ridgeway,  N.  C,  writes:  "Which  is  better  for 
strawberries,  nitrate  of  soda  or  muriate  of 
potash?" 

Reply:— It  depends  altogether  upon  the 
soil.  The  probabilities  are  that  neither 
of  them  alone  would  prove  of  much  benefit. 
Xitrate  of  soda,  like  all  manures  containing 
only  nitrogen  as  a  fertilizing  ingredient.is  very 
apt  to  stimulate  a  strong  leaf  growth  and  not 
develop  the  fruit,  while  potash  alone  would 
not  give  sufficient  material  for  leaf  produc- 
tion. Again,  both  nitrogen  and  potash  might 
be  present,  and  yet,  if  phosphoric  acid  was 
lacking,  you  would  not  get  a  complete  devel- 
opment of  fruit  and  foliage.  Unless  by  care- 
ful trials  you  have  found  your  soil  lacking  or 
having  a  surplus  of  some  one  element,  you 
had  better  apply  all  three.  I  have  given  up 
using  much  nitrate  of  soda  on  strawberry  beds, 
because  I  have  found  that  in  the  form  of  tank- 
age ground  I  could  get  the  same  amount  of 
nitrogen,  equally  as  good,  at  a  much  less  price. 
I  recommend  you  to  use  a  fertilizer  made  of 
the  following,  for  one  acre :  300  pounds  fine- 
ground  bone,  100  pounds  muriate  of  potash 
(high  grade)  and  60  pounds  nitrate  of  soda. 
Or  you  could  use  -300  pounds  tankage,  100 
pounds  muriate  of  potash  (high  grade)  and  100 
pounds  South  Carolina  acid  phosphate.  An- 
other good  formula  would  be,  300 pounds  tank- 
age and  20  bushels  of  uuleached  wood  ashes. 
Use  such  materials  as  you  have  or  can  buy 
cheapest  that  will  answer  the  purpose. 


Wire  Splicer  and  Staple  Puller. 


R  Jieizx  and  flandy  Tool  foi*  the  Farm. 
Jio  man  mho  has  Wipe  Fences  can 
afford  to  be  cuithoat  it. 


With  the  Wire  Splicer  two  pieces  of  wire  can 
be  spliced  as  neatly  and  strongly  as  it  is  done 
at  the  factory,  one  wire  being  wrapped  tightly 
around  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  This  is 
the  only  tool  of  the  kind  on  the  market. 

In  combination  with  the  Wire  Splicer  is  a 
Staple  Puller.  Every  one  knows  how  hard  it 
is  to  get  the  staples  out  of  a  fence  post.  With 
this  little  tool  and  a  hammer  they  can  be  taken 
out  as  fast  as  the  puller  can  be  placed  in  posi- 
tion. The  same  tool  also  has  a  claw  for  draw- 
ing light  nails  or  tacks,  a  hammer  head  for 
driving  tacks,  and  the  handle  is  in  shape  to  use 
for  a  light  wrench  ;  the  hook  is  very  useful  for 
handling  barbed  wireaud  protecting  the  hands 
from  injury.  Thus  there  is  combined  in  this 
one  tool  half  a  dozen  that  would  cost  sepa- 
rately one  or  two  dollars.  The  only  trouble 
with  the  little  implement  is  that  it  is  so  handy 
that  every  one  in  the  family  that  gets  hold  of 
it  will  want  to  keep  it.  Directions  for  use  go 
with  each  tool. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  one  new  yearly  sub- 
scriber at  50  cents. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to 
this  paper,  65  cents. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  25  cents.  Postage  paid 
by  us  in  each  case.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


This  Handsome  and  Well  Made  Hammock,  <£l 

Together  with  This  Paper  1  Year,  for  Only 


Premium 

So.  530. 


At, 

The  Ray  State  Hammock  is  the  best  we  have  ever  offered;  The  body  being  closely 
woven  instead  of  knit,  like  the  ordinary  hammock,  it  cannot  pull  the  buttons  from  the  cloth- 
ing. It  has  the  patent  iron  end,  which  makes  the  ends  lie  fiat  and  smooth  instead  of  being 
rolled  up,  as  is  the  case  with  the  round  riug.  It  is  11  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  will  easily 
sustain  a  weight  of  3U0  to  400  pounds. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  6  yearly  subscribers,  at  50  cents  each. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription,  S1.50. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  $1.35.    Postage  paid  by  us  In  each  case. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Spring^ eld,  Ohio. 
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LITTLE  THINGS  IN  .SUCCESSFUL  SHEEP 
RAISING. 

he  big  thing  in  sheep  rais- 
ing is  success.  Success 
comes  from  doing  little 
things  well  and  at  the 
right  time.  The  right 
time  does  not  mean  some 
time;  it  means  the  im- 
perious now.  An  hour's 
delay  is  often  too  late  to 
prevent  a  loss,  a  disappointment,  a  mis- 
take that  cannot  be  remedied. 

Successful  management  of  flocks  neces- 
sitates careful  and  constant  attention  to 
small  things,  which,  to  many,  are  consid- 
ered insignificant  and  trifling.  It  requires 
more  wisdom,  intelligence,  industry  and 
persistence  to  raise  sheep  now  in  the  agri- 
cultural states  of  the  United  States  than 
it  used  to.  The  time  was  when  almost  any 
sort  of  a  sheep  would  pay  for  its  raising 
and  keeping,  and  the  most  ordinary  man- 
agement was  all  that  was  required.  It 
will  not  now.  It  must  be  a  good  sheep, 
and  selected  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  kept,  that  can  give  a  profit  over  and 
above  its  keeping,  that  can  be  depended 
on  with  any  certainty  in  profits. 

The  margins  are  smaller  than  they  were 
— so  much  smaller  that  no  guessing  as  to 
investments,  methods  and  managements 
are  admissible.  The  very  closest  business 
calculations  are  necessary  in  sheep  raising, 
as  in  all  other  enterprises.  The  smallest 
mistakes  are  felt  in  the  general  results — 
the  cash  receipts.  The  time  was  when 
sentiment,  prejudice,  fancy  and  theory 
had  much  to  do  in  sheep  raising.  The 
lessons  of  the  last  four  years  have  shown 
western  farmers  that  they  have  something 
to  learn  and  do  very  differently  from 
what  they  were  taught  by  their  predeces- 
sors. In  sheep  raising,  as  in  Other  things, 
we  cannot  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our 
fathers.  In  a  new,  progressive  country 
like  ours,  changes  affecting  society,  educa- 
tion, industries  and  economies  are  con- 
tinually occurring,  and  compel  us  to 
"keep  up  with  the  procession"  or  be  left 
behind.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable 
or  hard  in  this.  It  is  a  small  matter  when 
our  eyes  are  opened  and  prejudices  broken 
up.  The  changes  are  taking  place  all 
around  us. 

The  successful  men  are  in  the  front 
ranks,  and  demonstrating  the  fact  that 
there  is  money  in  sheep.  The  careless, 
the  growlers,  are  in  the  rear,  and  finding 
fault  with  everything.  They  live  side  by 
side  with  equal  chances.  There  is  not 
much  difference  between  them,  but  that 
little  difference  makes  all  the  difference 
in  profits.  Sheep  raisers  used  to  get  rich 
by  the  business.  Grain  raising  used  to  be 
highly  profitable;  cattle  raising,  horse 
raising  and  hog  raising  were  valuable  in- 
dustries, and  like  sheep  raising,  have 
periodic  depressions,  as  well  as  times  of 
prosperity.  Each  of  these  has  found 
economies  by  which  small  profits  are 
possible,  and  these  economies  are  highly 
interesting;  they  have  come  into  common 
favor  as  a  necessity.  It  was  either  follow 
or  quit  the  raising  of  these  things.  Why 
should  these  industries  adjust  themselves 
to  new  economies  and  methods,  and  sheep 
raising  remain  in  the  old  ways? 

The  situation  is  promising,  and,  in 
many  respects,  hopeful.  Sheep  husbandry 
in  the  United  States  is  coming  out  of  the 
period  of  low  prices  on  a  most  permanent 
basis  of  diversified  purposes  and  fitting 
methods  of  management.  No  separate 
part  of  the  industry  is  going  to  be  dam- 
aged. It  will,  as  a  whole,  be  greatly 
changed,  but  improved  in  every  product. 
If  will  be  done  with  more  certainty, 
uniformity  and  satisfaction  than  hereto- 
fore. The  smallest  factor  in  methods  and 
management  will  be  taken  account  of. 
The  flocks  kept  will  be  selected  as  best 
adapted  to  the  situation,  circumstances 
and  surroundings,  with  a  special  purpose 
in  view.  The  managements  will  be  in  the 
line  of  these  special  aims.  Everything 
will  be  done  with  order  and  business 
sense.  Nothing  will  be  kept  in  the  flock 
that  is  of  questionable  value,  and  the 
products  of  the  flock  will  be  of  the  highest 
excellence.  A  poor  sheep  cannot  be  relied 
upon  for  a  good  lamb,  fleece  or  carcass. 


Only  the  best  breeds,  the  best  standards 
of  these  breeds,  with  the  best  health  and 
most  vigorous  constitutions,  kept  with 
reference  to  special  products,  will  be  kept. 
The  highest  normal  conditions  will  be 
sought  for  and  maintained,  because 
nothing  else  will  be  profitable. 

The  world  moves.  Industries  and 
systems  keep  pace  with  progress.  Mind 
and  matter  are  in  harmony.  Intelligence 
investigates,  compares  and  shapes  the 
future.  If  for  a  moment  this  is  stopped, 
the  wheels  of  prosperity  are  hindered,  and 
civilization  reverts  to  the  past  condition 
of  things. 

Sheep  raisers  are  the  most  intelligent  of 
all  live-stock  raisers.  Only  the  politicians 
are  ignorant  of  this  fact.  Everybody  else 
agrees  that  sheep  raisers  know  what  they 
need  and  want.  Politically,  the  wool  in- 
dustry is  antagonized.  This  has  been  so 
for  a  long  time,  but  it  will  not  be  so 
always.  The  best  intelligence  on  the  sub- 
ject recognizes  the  justice  of  their  cause 
and  claims.  The  vagaries  on  this  subject 
are  too  apparent  to  long  remain  a  night- 
mare and  a  menace  to  such  an  important 
industry.  Because  all  people  wear  woolen 
clothes  there  is  an  attempt  to  set  them  in 
array  against  the  wool  growers  and  drag 
them  down  first,  and  then  the  other  in- 
dustries, on  a  pauper  level  with  the  lowest 
industrial  nations  of  the  world. 

There  are  big  things  to  overcome  until 
our  intelligence  is  more  advanced,  when 
the  remedy  will  be  plain  and  easy  of  ap- 
plication. It  is  believed  by  sheep  raisers 
that  the  friends  of  wool  are  scarce;  that 
the  incubus  resting  upon  the  business  is 
winked  at  by  law-makers.  In  this,  too,  we 
are  mistaken,  and  by  it  we  are  doing  our 
political  and  industrial  friends  an  injustice 
that  we  would  not  if  we  knew  the  facts 
in  the  case.    Let  us  study  this  question. 

Illinois.  R.  M.  Bele. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Michigan.— In  the  lower  peninsula  of 
Michigan  land  ranges  in  quality  from  heavy 
clay  and  rich  loam  to  sand  of  very  light  quality. 
"We  have  some  very  level  land  and  some  very 
hilly.  Our  lands,  in  a  wild  state,  sell  from  §15 
to  $40  per  acre.  "We  have  only  one  great 
drawback,  that  is  our  long  winter  and  chang- 
able  weather.  Fruit  does  quite  well  here,  and 
most  all  grains  that  grow  in  northern  states  do 
well  also.  Our  farmers  are  most  all  in  debt  so 
heavily  that  it  is  hard  lines  for  them  and  the 
laboring  man.  C.  S.  K. 

Barry  count}/,  Mich. 


From  Oregon.— Oretown  is  located  in  the 
extreme  west  of  Oregon,  within  one  mile  of 
the  ocean  beach.  The  land  around  is  rolling, 
and  fine  for  dairying  and  stock  raising.  We 
have  a  fine  bay,  into  which  coast  boats,  that 
draw  seven  or  eight  feet  of  water,  can  safe- 
ly come.  We  have  a  fine  salmon  cannery. 
On  the  bay,  land  is  worth  from  So  to  $15  per 
acre,  with  government  land  a  little  back  to  be 
taken  up.  At  present  everything  is  growing 
finely.  We  have  good  prospects  for  a  railroad 
in  the  near  future.  C.  G.  C. 

Oretown,  Oregon. 

From  Ohio.— Muskingum  county  is  one  of 
the  foremost  in  the  state.  In  point  of  wealth 
it  ranks  high.  Corn,  wheat  and  hay  are  our 
principal*  crops,  though  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  are  raised  quite  extensively.  Laud 
ranges  in  price  from  $20  to $75 per  acre.  Zanes- 
ville,  the  county  seat,  has  a  population  of 
about  30,000.  Owing  to  the  continued  wet 
weather,  the  oat  crop  will  be  short,  but  the 
hay  crop  is  about  the  greatest  ever  known. 
Coal  is  abundant  in  this  county.  Timber  is 
plentiful,  but  is  being  rapidly  culled  out  by 
saw-mill  men  and  stave  makers.  The  farmers 
are  organizing  alliances  in  several  of  the 
townships.  S.  S.  F. 

Otsego,  Ohio. 

From  South  Dakota.— The  land  in  Hutch- 
inson county  is  slightly  rolling,  with  numer- 
ous creeks  running  through  it.  It  is  covered 
with  good,  natural  grass,  and  when  broken 
grows  fine  crops  without  manuring.  Lastyear 
the  drouth  hurt  the  crops,  but  we  have  had 
plenty  of  rain  so  far  this  year  and  all  crops 
are  looking  well.  Land  is  steadily  increasing 
in  value  ;  claims  of  160  acres,  that  could  have 
been  bought  for  $600  last  year,  are  valued  at 
S1.000.  Eight  years  ago,  when  I  came  here, 
there  were  scarcely  any  groves.  Now  nearly 
every  quarter  section  has  at  least  five  acres  to 
exempt  forty  acres  from  taxation,  and  one 
claim  in  every  section  is  a  timber  claim. 
Trees  grow  very  fast  here.  We  have  good 
schools  six  months  in  the  year,  and  are  not  far 
from  railroads.  "We  raise  a  great  many  hogs 
and  have  never  had  any  disease  among  them. 
The  main  crop  is  corn,  though  most  farmers 
raise  their  own  wheat  and  oats.  It  is  very 
healthy.  Any  one  wishing  a  good  place  to 
locate  will  do  well  to  come  here.       A.  A.  E. 

Parkston,  8.  Z>. 


From  Texas.— You  can  buy  land  here  that  is 
lust  as  good  as  any  land  In  the  Union,  and 
will  produce  just  as  much,  for  from  two  to 
three  dollars  per  acre.  There  is  plenty  of 
timber  for  fuel  and  fence  posts.  It  costs  about 
$2.50  per  acre  to  have  the  land  grubbed  for  the 
plow;  in  some  places  it  costs  more,  owing  to 
the  thickness  of  the  trees.  The  timber  here  is 
all  mesquite,  except  along  the  streams,  where 
there  are  pecans,  elms  and  sycamores.  We 
have  very  mild  winters  here,  and  this  is  a 
good  place  for  any  one  to  come  who  has  lung 
trouble  of  any  kind.  You  can  make  a  living 
here  without  working  very  hard.  Of  course, 
we  have  dishonest  people  here,  as  well  as 
any  where  else,  although  the  people  generally 
are  honest.  Perhaps  you  think  I  am  some 
land  speculator,  and  have  land  to  sell  because 
I  blow  Texas  up  so,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  I 
am  a  poor  boy.  I  came  here  from  Pettis 
county,  Missouri,  and  came  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a  home.  There  is  land  here 
that  you  can  buy  for  a  song,  which,  if  it  were 
in  Missouri,  would  cost  one  hundred  dollars  per 
acre.  I  think  spring  the  best  time  to  come  to 
this  country.  It  will  generally  take  a  year  to  get, 
located  and  to  build,  and  get  your  land  ready 
for  the  plow.  Any  one  wishing  a  home  where 
land  is  cheap,  where  health  is  good  and  where 
the  winters  are  mild,  will  find  this  is  the  place 
to  come.  There  are  thousands  of  people  in 
the  North  who  are  renting  land,  some  paying 
money  rent  and  some  grain  rent.  These  people 
are  just  making  a  living  and  that  is  all. 
Land  is  so  high  there  that  not  one  in  ten  ever 
makes  enough  to  own  a  home.  "Why  not  take 
what  little  money  they,  have,  and  come  here, 
where  they  can  make  a  good  living  and  a 
home  also.  W.  S.  P. 

Waldrip,  Tex. 


From  Kansas. — "We  are  in  northern  Kansas, 
about  half  way  between  the  eastern  and 
western  lines  of  the  state.  Cloud  and  adjoin- 
ing counties  are  in  a  fine-looking  country,  and 
it  is  an  easy  country  to  farm.  It  is  all  rolling 
prairie,  with  no  timberexcept  narrow  strips  or 
groups  along  the  streams,  and  artificial  groves. 
One  man  and  team  can  cultivate  from  forty  to 
sixty  acres  of  corn  and  twenty  acres  of  oats. 
Vegetables  grow  good,  generally,  but  it  is  not  a 
good  fruit  country.  If  we  had  a  home  market, 
we  would  do  very  well,  notwithstanding  the 
drouths  of  adverse  seasons;  but  we  are  con- 
trolled and  imposed  upon  by  the  Chicago  board 
of  trade  and  the  discriminations  of  the  rail- 
roads. We  must  say  with  sorrow  that  the 
railroad  management,  the  banking  discrim- 
ination, money  loan  agents,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion law  are  the  most  important  curses  of 
Kansas.  The.  prohibition  law  makes  drug 
stores  rich,  and  under  it  are  many  rum  holes, 
from  which  neither  state,  county  nor  town 
receive  a  revenue.  We  have  a  good  prospect 
for  a  corn  crop  in  this  part  of  the  state.  Oats 
are  not  a  very  good  crop.  The  prospects  are 
very  good  for  most  kinds  of  crops,  so  far 
this  season.  Corn  is  now  worth  about  twenty- 
four  cents,  and  oats  about  twenty  cents  a 
bushel ;  but  most  of  us  had  to  sell  last  fall  and 
winter  for  twelve  and  fourteen  cents.  The 
Alliance  is  growing  and  doing  good  work.  "We 
are  not  running  it  into  politics,  but  will  sup- 
port men  who  will  work  for  the  interests  of 
their  constituents  In  the  legislature,  in  con- 
gress and  everywhere  else.  The  people  of  the 
"West  earnestly  pray  for  the  passage  by  con- 
gress of  the  silver  bill  in  a  decent  form,  the 
anti-trust  bill  and  the  Butterworth  bill.  They 
made  the  dependent  pension  law,  and  we  give 
them  credit  for  it,  but  there  is  too  much 
wrangling  and  doing  nothing.  S.  B.  L. 

Clyde,  Kan. 


Southern  Colonies.— Some  of  the  lands 
and  colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  South  are 
largely  advertised  in  the  papers,  and  by  circu- 
lars, etc.,  with  glowing  descriptions  of  their 
great  advantages  as  to  soil,  climate,  health- 
fuluess  and  superior  business  opportunities. 
I  know  a  large  number  of  people  who  have 
been  induced  by  just  such  promises  to 
buy  land  and  locate  in  a  colony  of  this  kind, 
and  then  find  things  not  altogether  as  ex- 
pected, and,  after  awhile,  become  disgusted 
with  their  new  home,  leave  it  and  return 
North.  I,  myself,  am  rather  partial  to  the 
South  and  her  climate.  I  have  seen  the  very 
superior  opportunities  which  many  places  of 
the  South  offer  to  the  right  kind  of  people. 
But  such  people,  who  can  not  make  a  living  in 
the  North,  are  not  made  of  the  right  stuff  to 
make  a  phenomenal  success  in  the  South,  and 
people  who  are  doing  well  at  the  North  hard- 
ly ever  wish  to  move  South  in  order  to  do 
better,  although  they  often  and  undoubtedly 
might  improve  their  condition  by  taking  hold 
of  the  more  favorable  opportunities.  In  short, 
there  is  one  class  of  people  wanted  and  needed 
in  these  southern  colonies;  but  the  large 
majority' of  those  drawn  there  by  the  land 
agent's  circulars  are  not  of  that  desirable  class. 
I  am  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  a 
resident  of  the  largely-advertised  Claremont 
colony  in  Surry  county,  Virginia,  and  I  give 
an  extract  of  it,  with  the  express  statement 
that  my  own  observations,  during  two  visits 
at  the  colony,  rather  confirm  what  Mr.  W.  B. 
Jones  tells  us  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
there.   The  following  is  from  Mr.  Jones'  letter: 

"I  came  here  two  years  ago  next  Septemher, 
and  more  or  less  northern  people  have  settled 
in  the  colony.  I  will  first  tell  you  of  the  draw- 


backs. Some  settlers  come  with  too  great 
expectations  and  soon  get  homesick  and  go 
away.  Others  come  for  their  health,  and  they 
are  not  benefited  by  so  doing,  and  they  leave. 
Others  come  with  a  little  money,  buy  100  acres 
of  land  or  more,  pay  part  down  and  give  a 
mortgage  for  the  rest;  they  can  scarcely  live 
and  keep  the  interest  paid,  and,  as  a  rule,  give 
up  in  despair,  go  back  North  and  leave  their 
land  in  an  agent's  hand  to  sell  at  a  loss,  or, 
until  the  sheriff  sells  it.  Others  come  and  buy 
20  acres  or  less,  and,  perhaps,  pay  for  it ;  but  it 
is  all  wood  land;  they  have  but  very  little 
surplus  money  to  live  on  while  they  are  trying 
to  clear  off  their  lands;  they  see  they  can't 
live  on  their  earnings,  and  move  away.  Others 
come  with  money,  purchase  a  farm  without 
buildings,  put  up  a  good  house,  barn,  etc.,  and 
get  ready  to  raise  crops ;  the  land  being  more 
or  less  exhausted  by  the  old  way  of  southern 
farming,  poor  crops  are  grown,  and  after  three 
or  four  years  they  get  discouraged  and  sell 
their  land  for  several  hundVed  dollars  less 
than  they  gave.  Then  t  here  comes  a  class  of 
men  such  as  merchants,  blacksmiths,  painters, 
and  non-workers,  until  the  town  is  over- 
stocked; they  soon  leave  again.  Many  come 
from  cities,  and  know  nothing  about  farming, 
pay  out  all  their  earnings  for  a  farm,  and  try 
to  be  farmers.  But  they  soon  find  that  farm- 
ing is  a  trade  that  they  know  nothing  about, 
give  up  completely  discouraged,  and  offer  the 
farm  for  sale  at  much  less  than  it  cost  them. 
The  glowing  circulars  sent  around  the  coun- 
try are  deceiving  the  people,  and  many  start 
and  move  to  a  strange  place,  even  without 
first  going  to  see  it.  Such  comers  as  those 
mentioned  are  doing  more  harm  to  a  settle- 
ment than  good.  Wherever  they  move  they 
curse  Claremont,  which  will  hinder  others 
from  coming.  The  prospects  now  are  that 
there  is  a  better  class  of  people  settling  in  the 
colony  than  when  first  started;  and  with  such 
people  prosperity  will  follow.  The  village  of 
Claremont  is  improving.  The  people  are  en- 
terprising and  eager  to  improve,  as  far  as  their 
means  will  admit.  A  branch  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Danville  Railroad  runs  into  the  village  and 
down  to  the  James  river.  There  are  fine  resi- 
dences in  the  place.  The  colony  is  wooded  to 
a  great  extent;  therefore,  farms  are  only  par- 
tially cleared.  It  has  grown  up  to  a  wilderness 
since  the  war;  timber,  not  large,  mostly  pine 
and  oak.  There  is  a  great  trade  in  ties  and 
wood;  Claremont  docks  are  filled  with  the 
same,  going  to  all  northern  ports.  The  wood 
is  for  kindling.  Lumber  is  shipped  exten- 
sively. There  is  not  much  produce  raised  to 
sell,  except  peanuts.  Farmers  depend  more 
on  their  wood  for  a  living  than  anything  else. 
We  have  not  the  market  yet  that  we  ought  to 
have.  We  have  to  send  our  chickens,  and 
berries,  and  small  marketable  stuff,  to  Rich- 
mond or  Norfolk.  In  the  past  year  a  party 
from  Pennsylvania  lias  put  up  a  saw-mill  and 
is  shipping  cypress  lumber  and  shingles. 
Another  company  have  a  broom-handle  fac- 
tory, the  product  of  which  they  ship  to 
England.  We  have  two  or  three  grist  mills  in 
1  he  colony,  several  churches,  schools  are  im- 
proving, and  the  southerners  are  learning  our 
ways  and  make  us  northern  people  welcome. 
Our  climate  is  fine  and  the  prospects  are  that 
we  will  have  fair  crops.  To  take  it  altogether, 
Claremont  is  on  the  side  of  prosperity.  The 
more  northern  people  come,  the  more  it  will 
prosper,  if  they  are  of  the  right  kind.  Wedon't 
want  white-fingered  clerks,  or  book  farmers, 
but  we  want  men  who  are  not  afraid  to 
shoulder  the  axe,  or  to  take  hold  of  the  plow- 
handle  and  turn  over  the  sod  that  has  lain  for 
centuries  beneath  the  light  of  the  sun.  Vir- 
ginia soil  is  not  so  poor  as  some  would  have  it 
to  be,  if  properl}-  tilled."  Joseph. 
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A  MEMORY. 

Why  art  thou  silent,  darling  ? 

As  we  sit  together  here. 
And  by  the  fading  twilight, 

On  your  cheek  I  see  a  tear. 

We  look  together  seawards. 
The  tall  ships  ride  at  peace, 
'  Give  me  your  soft,  white  hand,  love, 
And  then  your  thoughts  release. 

Sly  darling  still  is  silent, 

But  now  1  hear  you  sigh. 
Dear,  I'm  only  thinking 

Of  an  autumn  long  gone  hy. 

Only  remembering  a  sunset 

And  a  ship  that  long  ago 
Sailed  out  from  the  harbor 

To  a  haven  you  do  not  know. 

— D.  Parke  Washington  Custis. 

THE  WANDERER. 

Beneath  the  stars  her  lover  may  be  sleeping  ; 
So,  when  the  earth  is  wrapped  in  shadows  dim. 
Her  gaze  is  fixed  on  faithful  planets  keeping 
Their  vigils  over  him. 

Somewhere  the  envied  breeze  with  light  caresses 
May  lift  the  dusky  masses  from  his  brow, 
Until  in  dreams  it  seems  her  touch  that  blesses 
The  weary  wanderer  now. 

Somewhere,  perhaps,  a  savage  horde  is  stealing 
With  dread  intent  about  his  slumbers  deep. 
Unmindful  of  the  love  unwearied  kneeling 
To  guard  bis  lonely  sleep. 

Or  it  may  be  'neath  skies  of  tropic  splendor 
Strange  scenes  before  his  dying  eyes  grow  dim. 
While  fate  denies  each  office,  sad  as  tender. 
To  her  who  waits  for  him. 

Yet,  trusting  soul,  thy  deepest  forces  wielding," 
If  unavailing  tear,  and  thought,  aud  prayer, 
Love's  privilege  is  less  the  power  of  shielding 
Than  strength  to  share. 

And  somewhere,  let  us  hope,  in  lands  Elysian, 
Each  asking  heart  in  life,  not  death  is  stilled, 
And,  in  realm  too  fair  for  mortal  vision. 
Love's  dreams  are  all  fulfilled. 

—Grace  S.  Wells. 


BY  MIRIAM  A.  MERRICK. 

he  beautiful  legend  comes 
stealing  down  to  us  through 
the  ages,  that  when  the 
helmsman  Death  steers  his 
somber  bark  to  the  im- 
mortal shore  to  carry  some 
pilgrim  hence,  if  the  voy- 
ager be  one  who  has  just 
entered  the  holy  relation- 
ship of  motherhood,  he  bears 
to  her,  from  the  Madonna's 
hand,  a  lily,  the  flower  of  the 
annunciation,  whose  pene- 
trating fragrance  thrusts  aside 
all  barriers  and  opens  wide  the 
eternal  gates  for  the  mother  to 
enter  and  evermore  dwell  with 
God  and  his  holy  angels. 
In  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of  la 
belle  river,  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  a  youug 
mother  was  yielding  up  her  life  for  the  new- 
born child  that  lay  close  to  her  slowly-beat- 
ing heart.  A  voice,  deep-toned  yet  trembling 
with  emotion,  was  slowly  repeating  this 
beautiful  myth  to  the  dying  woman-the  voice 
of  one  who  would  gladly  have  surrendered  his 
owu  grief-stricken  life  to  have  saved  from  the 
destroyer's  cold  grasp  the  life  of  his  heart's 
most  precious  treasure,  his  beautiful  young 
wife,  the  mother  of  his  new-born  babe. 

The  handsome  face  was  haggard,  and  as  pale 
as  the  face  of  the  dying  woman,  as  Raymond 
Gilbert  reached  forth  his  strong  arm  and 
clasped  to  his  grief-burdened  heart  the  im- 
mortal trust  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  dying 
wife.  A  few  more  faint  pulsations  of  the 
loving  heart  and  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  wife 
of  a  few  brief  years  winged  its  way  through 
the  evening  shadows  back  to  the  God  that  gave 
It.  The  home  so  bright,  so  beautiful,  the 
abode  of  love  and  happiness  supreme,  was 
now  a  scene  of  desolation  and  grief. 

AuntPhylis,  the  faithful  old  nurse  of  two 
generations,  stole  quietly  into  the  chamber  of 
death,  and  taking  the  precious  gift  from  her 
young  master  said : 

"'B'essed  is  de  dead  dat  die  in  de  Lo'd,' 
Massa  Raymond.  Dis  is  what  de  good  book 
says." 

Such  an  Intrusion  of  proffered  consolation 
from  another  in  this  hour  of  extreme  anguish 
would  doubtless  have  been  resented  by  the 
proud,  cold  man,  but  there  was  something  in 
the  tone  and  manner  of  the  faithful  old  servant 
that  made  the  words  fall  as  a  sweet  balm  upon 
the  wounded  heart. 

Raymond  Gilbert  missed  the  presence  of 
that  evangel  of  love  and  tenderness  that  had 
walked  by  his  side.  He  missed  her  earnest 
praise,  her  gentle  reproofs,  the  mute  blessings 
of  those  loving  eyes.  The  presence  of  her  in 
each  hour  of  trial  was  ever  hopeful,  ever 
strong  and  brave.  The'love  of  his  young  wife 
had  filled  his  life  with  music  and  made  his 


home  an  Eden  of  perpetual  bloom.  Possessed 
of  a  nature  proud  and  strong,  with  a  death- 
defying  courage,  he  went  forth  from  this 
supreme  trial  a  stern,  cold,  silent  man,  mailed 
in  an  all-consuming  grief  that  forbade  the  ap- 
proach of  sympathy  or  condolence.  He 
watched  the  growth  and  the  daily  develop- 
ment of  the  motherless  child  with  intense  yet 
silent  interest.  Little  Hazel  not  only  pos- 
sessed the  dead  mother's  name,  but  also  in- 
herited her  gentle  beauty  and  her  perfection 
of  form.  It  was  this  reflection  of  the  cherished 
wife  in  the  infant  child  that  enlisted  the  little 
love  remaining  in  the  young  father's  heart, 
and  this  alone  gave  little  Hazel  a  place  in  his 
affections  and  an  influence  over  him  that 
might  have  never  otherwise  existed. 

Raymond  Gilbert  chose  to  tread  this  wine- 
press of  mortal  grief  alone  as  the  years  went 
by.  His  heart's  deepest,  tenderest  love,  that 
"holy  lamp  within  a  sacred  shrine,"  had  gone 
out,  leaving  him  in  darkness.  Where  could 
he  And  oblivion  for  his  heart's  great  sorrow 
better  than  by  plunging  into  business?  His 
commercial  interests  had  grown  until  the  in- 
come derived  therefrom,  united  with  the 
handsome  fortune  inherited  from  his  father, 
made  him  at  the  age  when  most  men  are  in 
the  dawn  of  success,  a  man  of  wealth  and 
prominence,  honored  as  one  of  Kentucky's 
successful  sons. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  life  that  an  old  friend, 
a  college  chum,  summoned  him  to  his  home 
where  he  lay  dying. 

"Dear  old  boy,  ever  kind,"  said  the  dying 
man,  extending  his  wasted  hand  to  his  class- 
mate and  friend,  as  Raymond  reached  his  bed- 
side, "how  promptly  you  have  responded  to 
my  call.  How  I  have  battled  with  the  mighty 
foe— alas,  I  must  own  him  conqueror.  How  I 
have  prayed  to  live  for  the  sake  of  my  loved 
ones,  but  death  is  inexorable.  I  have  sent  for 
you  to  ask  of  you  a  great  favor,  to  beseech  you 
to  accept  the  guardianship  of  my  only  child, 
my  boy.  Other  than  an  honorable  name  I 
have  little  to  leave  him.  The  home,  enough 
for  my  wife's  maintenance  aud  sufficient,  if 
judiciously  managed,  to  educate  my  son,  is  all 
of  my  inheritance  to  my  family.  Raymond, 
my  trusted,  noble  friend,  will  you  accept  the 
trust?" 

Promptly  taking  the  wasted  hand  of  his 
dying  friend,  Raymond  Gilbert,  in  a  low,  firm 
voice,  replied : 

"I  accept  the  sacred  trust,  and  may  God  deal 
with  me  and  mine  as  I  shall  deal  with  your 
boy,  whose  care  and  interests  you  yield  to  me 
in  this  solemn  moment." 

"Amen!  God  bless  you,"  came  faintly  from 
the  lips  of  the  dying  father  as  the  death  dews 
gathered  on  his  brow. 

o  * 

Let  us  pass  by  the  years  with  their  varied 
scenes,  and  introduce  our  reader  to  a  youth 
and  maiden  wandering  side  by  side  along  the 
margin  of  a  woodland  stream,  in  the  closing 
hours  of  a  midsummer's  day.  The  skies  over- 
head are  purple  and  gold,  aud  the  young 
hearts  of  the  happy  pair  beat  in  unison  with 
the  carols  of  the  birds  singing  amid  the 
branches.  Light  winds  whisper  iEolian 
strains  through  the  leaves,  and,  oh,  how  light- 
ly weighs  the  burden  of  being  upon  the  youth- 
ful pair  as  love's  miracle  whispers  of  a  rosy 
to-morrow  and  a  sound  like  the  strains  of  a 
marriage  chime  comes  stealing  on  the  ear. 
Hail,  holy  love,  bright  daughter  of  the  skies  ! 
Intoxicated  with  the  blissful  dream  of  to-day, 
what  seek  these  loving  hearts  of  the  shadows 
that  may  hide  to-morrow's  sun  ? 

At  last,  wearied,  the  youth  and  maiden  seat 
themselves  upon  a  grassy  slope  that  runs  down 
to  the  water's  edge. 

"Hazel,"  spoke  the  youth,  fondly  gazing  into 
the  soft,  dreamy  eyes  of  the  maiden  at  his 
side,  "I  dare  not,  in  honor  or  justice  to  your 
father,  continue  my  daily  visits  to  you,  with- 
out seeking  my  guardian's  consent.  And  yet, 
an  idea  of  honor  almost  restrains  me  from 
asking  the  favor." 

"Nonsense,  Eldred,  you  have  such  high,  old 
Kentucky  sentiments  of  honor  clinging  to 
you.  They  are  not  in  harmony  with  this  age. 
Why,  have  we  not  been  playmates  from 
earliest  childhood,  constant  companions?  I 
declare,  the  old  home  seems  to  me  as  much 
yours  as  mine.  Has  my  father  failed  in  his 
hospitality  or  neglected  to  give  you  a  gener- 
ous welcome  at  any  time,  that  you  should  suf- 
fer these  peculiar  convictions  of  duty  ?" 

"Hear  me,  my  own,"  tenderly  replied  the 
young  ward.  "The  sweet  revelation  to  which 
our  hearts  have  recently  awakened  has 
aroused  my  conviction  of  obligation.  In  this 
dawn  of  love  we  must  not  forget  the  respect 
due  your  father.  And  yet,  a  few  months 
since,  when  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  dis- 
cover that  Infamous  plan  designed  to  ruin 
your  father,  in  the  first  grateful  emotion 
kindled  in  his  heart  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
discovery,  my  guardian  said,  'Eldred,  you 
have  saved  me  from  ruin  and  dishonor.  You 
have  been  faithful,  honest  and  intelligent  in 
the  discharge  of  all  your  duties  since  you  have 
been  my  ward  and  in  my  employ.  I  am,  there- 
fore, glad  to  be  able  to  reward  you— in  a  degree, 
at  least— for  your  fidelity.  I  not  only  promote 
you  to  a  partnership  in  my  business,  but  make 
you  also  my  confidential  adviser.  And  re- 
member, whatever  favor  you  may  seek  of  me, 
if  in  my  power,  Itshall  begranted.'  And  now, 
Hazel,  to  go  and  ask  your  father  for  the  priv- 


ilege of  winning  from  him  his  heart's  most 
precious  treasure  seems  almost  presuming 
upon  his  generosity,  while  to  steal  the  treas- 
ure without  his  knowledge  would  be  gross  in- 
gratitude—robbery. Indeed." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,"  trilled  the  soft,  musical  voice 
of  Hazel,  as  she  responded,  "was  ever  mortal 
man  so  perplexed  !  What  a  labyrinth  of  dif- 
ficulties your  well-trained  conscience  and  code 
of  honor  causes  you.  Really,  the  quickest, 
safest  retreat  from  this  wilderness  of  doubt 
and  fear  is  to  relinquish  the  so-called  treasure, 
bid  a  final  farewell  to  old  Kentucky  and  seek 
new  fields  of  conquest." 

"When  will  you  have  done  with  your  cruel 
sarcasm,  Hazel  ?"  returned  the  youth.  "Ver- 
ily, it's  the  same  old  story  of  Eden  repeated," 
he  smiled.  "With  sweet  knowledge  come 
curses  as  well  as'blessings,  alas  !" 

"It's  well  I  am  not  in  the  least  sensitive,  as 
I  might  take  woful  offense  at  your  insin- 
uation, sir,"  said  Hazel,  with  mock  dignity. 

Eldred  Benedict  possessed  a  high  and  im- 
pregnable code  of  honor;  therefore,  he  sought 
the  first  opportunity  to  confess  to  his  guardian 
the  great  love  of  his  heart  for  his  beautiful 
daughter  and  assure  him  of  her  acknowledged 
return  of  the  sentiment,  finally  asking  per- 
mission to  visit  the  dear  old  home  as  an  ac- 
cepted suitor,  with  the  hope  of  proving  worthy 
of  the  daughter's  hand  in  marriage  at  some 
future  day.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  such  a 
result  from  the  companionship  of  his  daugh- 
ter and  ward  had  never  dawned  upon  Ray- 
mond Gilbert's  mind.  He  imagined  their  at- 
tachment of  the  nature  of  that  existing  be- 
tween a  brother  and  sister,  and  had,  therefore, 
made  no  effort  to  discourage  their  intimacy  or 
keep  them  away  from  each  other.  The  proud 
guardian's  astonishment  and  chagrin  was  un- 
bounded when  his  ward  confessed  his  sweet 
secret  and  asked  permission  to  continue  his 
visits  in  the  role  of  a  lover.  Observation, 
however,  impressed  the  father  that  vigorous 
opposition  only  served  to  fan  the  spark  of  fer- 
vent love,  once  kindled,  to  a  flame.  His  wis- 
dom suggested  the  case  must  be  carefully, 
wisely  managed.  He  therefore  simply  advised 
his  ward  to  dismiss  all  thoughts  of  marriage 
until  each  had  seen  more  of  the  world  and 
tested  the  fidelity  of  their  young  hearts.  This 
was  not  a  welcome  proposition  to  the  impet- 
uous young  lover,  yet,  he  knew  rebellion 
against  the  mighty  will  of  Raymond  Gilbert 
would  result  disastrously  to  all  concerned. 

Eldred  Benedict  went  forth  from  this  inter- 
view with  wounded  pride,  with  emotions  of 
deep  humiliation,  for  there  was  an  indefin- 
able conviction  in  his  hitherto  hopeful  heart 
that  he  was  not  the  one  to  whom  his  guardian 
would  confide  the  future  happiness  and  care 
of  his  only  child.  Bitterly  disappointed,  de- 
spondent, Eldred  slowly  wended  his  way  from 
{his  interview  to  his  mother's  quiet  home, 
there  to  find  that  never-failing  balm  of  holy 
sympathy  that  always  abides  in  a  loving 
mother's  heart — the  tender  sympathy  this 
young  heart  craved  as  never  before. 

After  the  young  ward's  departure,  when 
Raymond  Gilbert  found  himself  alone,  he 
sought  to  analyze  his  true  feelings  concerning 
this  unexpected  disclosure,  and  reflect  what 
his  ward's  claims  upon  his  kind  consideration 
were.  The  youth,  he  could  but  admit,  had 
proven  himself  of  great  value  to  him  in  his 
extensive  business.  That  he  owed  him  a  debt 
that  gold  could  never  liquidate  he  could  not 
deny.  And  yet,  Eldred  was  not  the  style  of 
lover  he  should  have  chosen  for  his  daughter. 
The  proud  father's  aspirations  for  the  beauti- 
ful, accomplished  girl  were  exalted  indeed, 
yet  how  dare  he  honorably  forbid  thecompan- 
ionship  of  these  two  who,  from  early  child- 
hood, had  been  together?  How  dare  he  seek 
to  turn  them  from  the  rose-wreathed  gates  of 
the  paradise  they  yearn  to  enter,  where  love's 
immortal  summer  blooms?  All  he  could  do 
was  to  discourage  an  early  union,  and  secretly 
plan  and  fervently  hope  some  unseen  hand 
would  bar  them  from  their  hearts'  sought  her- 
itage of  bliss ;  that  some  mystic  agent  would 
destroy  the  youthful  infatuation— might  build 
an  impassable  hedge  of  thorns. 

The  evening  of  the  day  of  this  unhappy  in- 
terview was  perfect.  Nature  breathed  with- 
out a  sigh,  enthroned  beneath  a  cloudless 
canopy.  Love's  image  seemed  everywhere 
pressed  on  earth's  prolific  bosom,  to  the  young 
lover,  notwithstanding  the  disappointment 
and  doubts  that  haunted  his  heart,  as  he  trod 
the  rich  carpet  of  living  blossom  and  verdure 
that  spread  over  the  grounds  leading  from  the 
gate  up  to  his  guardian's  beautiful  villa,  where 
sat  Hazel  on  the  veranda,  lost  in  meditation, 
all  unconscious  of  her  lover's  approach  until 
she  heard  the  welcome  voice  in  his  tender 
greeting.  A  glad  cry  escaped  her  lips  as  she 
hurriedly  said,  "Ob,  I'm  so  glad  you  are  here, 
Eldred  ;  I  could  hardly  wait  for  you  to  arrive. 
We  are  going  to  have  such  a  lovely  time.  Such 
delightful  people  have  Invited  us  to  join  them 
to  attend  the  races— Colonel  and  Mrs.  Edwards, 
and  two  young  lady  guests  fresh  from  school, 
and  Mrs.  Edwards'  handsome  brother,  Ned 
Pendleton.   Oh,  won't  it  be  too  charming?" 

"How  many  more  lovely,  charming  people 
will  compose  this  remarkable  party,  my  little 
adjective  sllnger?"  laughed  Eldred.  Alas, 
with  a  laugh  ro  hollow  it  startled  the  heart  of 
the  little  beauty,  who  quickly  turned  a  pen- 
etrating look  into  her  lover's  dark,  earnest 
eyes.  The  pair  were  now  slowly  wandering 


over  the  beautiful  grounds.  After  some  mo. 
ments  of  silence,  the  lover,  turning  his 
thoughtful  eyes  upon  Hazel,  said: 

"This,  I  fancy,  is  like  Eden,  ere  sorrow's  harp 
was  strung.  Will  clouds  o'erveil  this  sky  o'er- 
head?  Will  these  soft  windseversweepa  harp 
of  woe?  How  oft  earthly  Edens  are  desolated 
in  their  budding  beauty!  God  forbid,  dear 
love,  ours  so  glorious  in  anticipation  should 
thus  be  blighted." 

"How  strangely  you  talk  and  act  this  even- 
ing, Eldred.  What  has  caused  this  depression 
of  spirit  that  Invokes  such  mysterious 
words?" 

"Hazel,  your  father  granted  me  the  inter- 
view I  craved," returned  the  lover. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad.  But  tell  me,  quickly, 
what  he  said,"  urged  the  impulsive  creature. 

Eldred,  clasping  the  little  hands  upraised  in 
gleeful  expression  of  delight,  said  : 

"Hear  now,  applaud  afterwards.  It  was. not 
what  your  father  said  that  impressed  me  so 
much  as  his  silence.  It  is  quite  evident  he  Is 
not  ready  or  anxious  to  welcome  me  into  a 
nearer  relationship  with  himself  or  his 
daughter,  that  he  does  not  consider  me 
worthy  of  so  precious  a  treasure  as  his 
daughter  is.  What  wounded  and  humiliated 
me.  Hazel,  was  the  expression  of  surprise- 
aye.  Indignation— your  father  could  not  hide, 
when  I  made  known  the  object  of  my  visit. 
That  a  poor  youth,  unknown  to  fame  and  for- 
tune, should  dare  aspire  to  such  an  honor,  was 
evidently  unpardonable  presumption  in  his 
eyes."  The  beautiful  head  drooped,  the 
soft  e3-es  filled  with  tears,  as  the  young  lover 
continued:  "Your  father  shall  see  the  day  he 
will  repent  this.  That  he  will  not  blush  to 
bestow  his  daughter  to  an  honest,  honorable 
man.  Heaven  help  me,  the  day  shall  not  be 
far  distant  when  he  shall  not  spurn  an  honor- 
able love  of  a  pure,  true  heart  as  a  worthless 
gift." 

"Oh,  Eldred,  you  must  have  misunderstood 
my  father,  whom  I  have  heard  repeat  your 
virtues  times  unnumbered.  He  honors  and 
esteems  you,  and  only  yesterday  said  in  my 
hearing  that  you  had  richly  recompensed  him 
for  his  care  of  you,  for  his  interest  in  you." 

"Aye,  there's  the  rub  !  He  could  esteem,  ad- 
mire, even  love  me  as  a  son,  so  long  as  the  re- 
lationship was  a  mere  sentiment,  but  the  in- 
stant I  seek  to  make  it  more,  his  feelings  are 
subject  to  a  wonderful  revolution.  The  sacri- 
fice is  too  great  for  the  proud,  ambitious  father. 
I  can  only  accept  the  fate  of  many  another." 

"How  readily  you  relinquish  me,  Eldred. 
It's  cruel— cruel !"  cried  the  artless  Hazel,  no 
longer  able  to  restrain  her  emotions. 

"Give  you  up,  relinquish  your  love,  my  own, 
my  beautiful?  What  care  I  for  the  poor, 
miserable  guard  set  about  you.  The  fairest 
flowers  bloom  on  the  brink  of  danger.  How 
oft  I  have  endangered  myself  to  humor  your 
sweet  whim  for  the  June  roses  that  hang  o'er 
the  rugged  rocks.  Hazel,  my  royal  flower,  I'll 
peril  life,  that  I  may  win  and  wear  the  match- 
less trophy  of  thy  heart's  priceless  love." 

The  burning  assurances  of  the  ardent  lover 
hushed  the  tumult  of  doubt  enkindled  for  a 
moment  in  the  loving  heart,  and  Hazel  smiled 
through  her  tears  as  she  turned  her  soft  eyes, 
so  full  of  faith  and  love,  upon  Eldred's 
earnest  face. 

"Well,  well,"  said  he,  the  storm  of  passion 
somewhat  lulled,  "evidently,  your  father  in- 
tends to  put  us  on  a  probation  to  test  our  love, 
prove  our  constancy  and  so  forth.  Promise 
me,  dearest,  that  naught  shall  ever  come  be- 
tween our  hearts  ;  that  no  human  power  shall 
ever  break  the  chain  that  binds  our  beings  as 
one;  that  you  will  resist  every  influence  that 
might  estrange  us." 

"Do  not  wrong  me,  do  not  wound  me,  El- 
dred, with  thiscounsel  tofidelity.  I  pray  you, 
honor  me  with  the  faith  wherewith  I  honor 
you.  I  do  believe,  erelong,  papa  will  repent; 
he  cannot  endure  to  see  me  unhappy.  And 
oh,  won't  I  be  miserable,"  said  the  little  elf, 
slyly. 

The  time  for  the  races  at  last  came.  A  fairer 
day  never  dawned  for  the  sport.  The  sun 
kissed  the  old  Kentucky  hills  with  gentle 
warmth,  while  the  shade  was  cool  and  inspir- 
ing; agentle  breeze  fanned  the  grandstand 
with  its  burden  of  beauty,  while  the  crowd 
was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  this  noted 
locality.  Representatives  from  the  prominent 
old  families  from  over  the  river  and  from  the 
Kentucky  hills  crowded  the  green,  while 
many  could  be  seen  rushing  for  the  most 
eligible  seats  under  the  belting  booths.  Bright 
colors  were  everywhere  displayed,  and  the 
fair  ones  vied  with  each  other  in  contributing 
grace  and  beauty  to  the  occasion.  On  an  airy 
veranda  of  one  of  the  clubhouses  sat  the  little 
party  of  which  our  heroine  was  the  center,  at- 
tracting young  and  old  by  her  arlless  beauty 
and  winsome  ways.  The  introductions  were 
over  and  all  were  chatting  merrily.  The  races 
had  been  conspicuously  inaugurated,  the  con- 
tests were  exciting  and  finished  close. 

The  most  important  race  of  the  day,  espe- 
cially to  one  little  party,  was  about  to  come  off. 
On  a  grassy  knoll  near  the  timers'  stand  stood 
a  handsome  bay,  covered  to  the  eyes  with  an 
elegantly  embroidered  blanket.  It  was 
Llechester,  the  winner  of  the  Derby  atL.,  only 
a  few  weeks  since,  the  prime  favorite  for 
Latonia's  great  event.  The  colored  attendant 
was  giving  the  finishing  touches  to  his  charge, 
each  like  a  caress  of  love— now  stroking  his 
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"glossy,  satin  coat  and  patting  hisshapely  bead 
as  If  to  impart  courage  for  the  approaching 
contest.  The  beautiful  creature  was  in  high 
spirits,  impatiently  pawing  the  turf.  A  group 
of  admirers  and  backers  surrounded  him, 
anxiously  waiting  and  chatting.  Among 
them  was  a  youth  of  handsome  face  and  fault- 
less physique,  of  graceful  and  dignified  bear- 
ing, a  very  Adonis  la  the  eyes  of  the  fair. 
This  was  Ned  Pendleton,  Mrs.  Col.  Edwards' 
brother,  the  proud  owner  of  the  great  winner. 

"Be  quick,"  he  urged  his  attendant,  "can't 
you  see  the  beauty's  drying?" 

A  bucket  of  water  was  produced,  from  which 
Liechester  supped  modestly,  then  nodded  his 
head,  as  if  to  signal  he  was  ready.  A  trim, 
colored  Jockey,  lithe  and  graceful,  now  Joined 
the  group,  and  stood  at  his  master's  side,  wait- 
ing instructions. 

"There  he  is,  Jim.  You  have  riddeD  him  to 
every  success;  you  know  what  to  do,"  quietly 
said  the  young  turfman. 

"Ah,  ah,  sir!"  responded  the  king  of  Jockeys, 
who,  with  a  bound,  was  in  the  saddle,  and 
grasping  the  bridle  he  turned  the  racer's  head 
toward  the  track  gate.  Horse  and  Jockey  were 
gone  and  the  young  owner  turned  to  inquire 
about  the  betting. 

"Jis'  'member  dis  little  black  fool  tole  you 
Liechester  ain'tdun  goin'  fer  to  win  dis  race," 
said  Porter,  a  diminutive,  implike  Jockey, 
black  as  tar. 

"I  hope  de  'ristocrat  will  be  beat,"  said  an- 
other. 

In  the  grand  stand  the  band  was  playing,  and 
the  great  multitude  were  soon  cheering  their 
favorites  and  riders  as  they  galloped  by  to 
take  position  at  the  half-mile  post.  Excitement 
never  before  known  ruled  ;  the  crowd  grew 
wild,  the  uproar  was  maddening.  The  race 
was  run,  and  lost ;  slowly  the  king  of  jockeys 
crossed  the  track,  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground? 
No  hand  reached  forth  with  warm  congrat- 
ulations, no  words  of  praise  greeted  him.  A 
disconsolate  moan  escaped  his  lips,  as  enter- 
ing the  room,  he  tossed  saddle  and  whip  to 
the  waiting  valet  and  sank  into  the  nearest 
seat,  his  eyes  now  suspiciously  red.  Poor 
Liechester  had  sustained  his  first  defeat,  his 
"Waterloo  all  the  more  emphasized  with  one 
little  party  because  of  their  interest  In  his 
handsome,  young  owner.  Large  sums  were 
lost  on  the  favorite,  as  his  victory  before  the 
race  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  but  as  a  king 
of  Jockeys  was  wont  to  say,  "Raciu'  is  oncer- 
tin*." 

Ned  Pendleton  would  fain  have  quietly 
slipped  away  from  the  scene  of  defeat 
wlthoutagain  meeting  his  sister's  guests,  but 
this,  he  knew,  would  have  been  unpardonable 
in  her  eyes,  and  he  must  needs  again  face  the 
company.  The  first  to  greet  him  was  the 
warm-hearted,  impulsive  Hazel.  With  her 
heart  full  of  sympathy  she  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
Mr.  Pendleton,  I'm  confident  there's  been 
fraud  practiced  somewhere.  I'm  so  sorry  for 
you,  for  poor  Liechester."  The  defeated  young 
turfman,  gallantly  presenting  his  arm  to  his 
fair  sympathizer,  proposed  a  stroll  in  a  more 
quiet  part  of  the  grounds. 

Eldred  Benedict,  wounded,  suffering  from 
his  recent  disappointment  and  humiliation, 
had  been  Jealously  watching  Hazel  as  she 
hastened  to  comfort  the  handsome  young 
turfman  with  tender  words  of  sympathy,  and 
the  moment  the  pair  were  lost  to  sight  the 
demon  Jealousy  sprang,  full  armed,  into  being 
in  his  heart,  taking  full  possession.  In  vain 
he  tried  to  dismiss  this  foe  to  peace  and  com- 
fort; in  vain  he  tried  to  appear  interested  in 
the  conversation  going  on.  All  the  evil 
emotions  sinful  flesh  Is  heir  to  seemed  striv- 
ing in  his  soul,  hitherto  at  peace  with  all  the 
world. 

"What  a  fool !"  he  at  last  reflected.  "What 
claims  have  I  on  Hazel  Gilbert— this  scion  of 
Kentucky  aristocracy,  this  humored  child  of 
fortune  ?  Gambler,  libertine,  though  this 
handsome  fellow  may  be,  he  will  be  more  to 
the  fancy  of  my  proud  guardian,  who  can 
easily  delude  the  pure  heart  of  this  unsuspect- 
ing child." 

Reader,  if  yon  have  never  known  the  hor- 
rible torture  of  Jealousy,  seek  not  to  sympa- 
thize with  our  hero,  from  whose  lips  a  man- 
tling cup  of  bliss  had  been  so  suddenly,  so 
cruelly,  dashed.  In  vain  he  sought  to  crush 
the  mighty  passion  that,  reigning  in  his  heart, 
as,  glancing  down  the  shaded  path  o'er  which 
the  two  had  strolled,  his  anxious  eye  beheld 
them  returning.  Hazel,  interested  in  what 
her  companion  was  saying,  was  unconscious 
of  being  so  near  her  lover  until,  suddenly 
glancing  up,  she  met  his  earnest,  reproving 
eyes  and  was  startled  with  the  pallor  of  his 
face,  while  the  stern  look  chilled  her  warm 
heart  as  he  said  in  cold,  measured  tones,  "I 
need  not  inquire  if  you  have  enjoyed  your 
stroll ;  your  prolonged  absence  and  Joyous 
faces  tell  the  story."  His  words  were  like 
barbed  arrows  to  the  loving  heart  of  the  inno- 
cent Hazel. 

The  day  at  last  closed.  The  farewells  of  the 
little  party  were  exchanged,  and  the  lovers 
were  driving  homeward  over  a  charming  road, 
when  Hazel,  conscious  of  her  lover's  displeas- 
ure, yet  innocent  of  any  intentional  wrong  on 
her  part,  found  courage  at  last  to  say,  "Eldred, 
whatin  the  world  has  wrought  this  transfor- 
mation of  spirits  in  you?  Since  I  have  known 
you  I  have  never  before  seen  you  in  this 
peculiar  condition." 


"Doubtless,  you  never  have,  for  I  have  never 
before  in  my  life  had  cause  to  feel,  to  suffer 
the  agony  of  heart  I  have  to-day  suffered." 

"I  Implore  you,  tell  me  candidly,  quickly, 
what  is  wrong." 

"It's  all  wrong.  Think  ye  it's  right  I  should 
be  defrauded  of  my  heart's  most  sacred  treas- 
ure—of my  life,  my  all  7" 

"Did  you  lose  largely  at  the  raoes?"  asked 
the  innocent  Hazel,  all  unsuspicious,  yet  thus 
adding  fuel  to  the  fire  already  raging  in  her 
lover's  breast. 

"Yes,  I'm  bankrupt,"  responded  Eldred. 
"Yes,  I  have  lost  heavily— lost  all." 

"Oh,  don't  you  know,  foolish  boy,  papa  will 
come  to  your  rescue?  I  thought  you  disap- 
proved of  betting  on  horses  as  a  species  of 
gambling.  How  my  heart  ached  for  poor  Mr. 
Pendleton.  He  was  inconsolable  over  his 
favorite's  defeat.   Is  he  not  handsome?" 

"Who— the  horse  or  man?"  laconically  re- 
turned our  hero. 

"Ob,  Eldred,  why  need  you  be  so  upset,  so 
cross,  over  a  little  loss  like  yours  ?" 

"Would  to  heaven  my  loss  were  insignif- 
icant, was  paltry  gold  and  silver.  Alas,  I 
have  lost  a  gem  that  will  never  be  restored  !" 

"Eldred,  I  beseech  you  as  you  value  my 
heart's  peace  and  love,  have  done  with 
enigma  and  in  plain  language  tell  me  what  all 
this  means." 

"What  blissful  ignorance!  What  charming 
innocence  !"  bitterly  returned  Eldred. 

"I  ask  bread  and  you  give  me  a  stone,"  said 
Hazel,  betraying  emotion  in  her  voice,  her 
gentle  heart  wounded,  and  at  last,  loth  to 
yield  herself  to  tears,  impatient  and  vexed  at 
her  obdurate  lover,  she  resorted  to  bitter  ac- 
cusations that  only  widened  the  first  breach 
ever  coming  between  these  loving  hearts. 
When  the  pair  reached  home  they  parted  with 
a  cold  good-evening  at  the  door.  Eldred 
leaped  into  his  vehicle  and  drove  away  at 
break-neck  speed,  in  a  state  of  frenzy.  All 
night  long  he  walked  his  room,  his  heart  a 
prey  to  the  most  desolating  despair,  while 
now  and  then  a  prayer  of  sternest  agony 
escaped  his  soul,  and  like  a  bird  going  farther 
amid  the  darkness,  battling  its  way  toward 
heaven. 

And  Hazel,  in  this  hour  of  her  lover's  agony 
bowed  in  the  seclusion  of  her  own  room,  was 
weeping  her  loving  heart  away.  Poor,  foolish 
hearts!  O  thou  of  little  faith!  Come3  there 
no  gentle  tone,  no  sweet  caress,  the  memory 
of  no  tender  assurance,  to  plead  for  you  amid 
these  shadows  of  distrust? 

When  guardian  and  ward  met  the  next 
morning,  Raymond  Gilbert  was  forced  to  con- 
template the  white,  haggard  face,  the  despair 
in  the  dark,  earnest  eyes  lashed  his  soul  with 
upbraidings.  He.  knew  the  least  proffered 
sympathy  would  be  but  adding  insult  to  In- 
jury in  his  ward's  esteem.  Yet,  the  youth's 
appearance  haunted  him;  the  spirit  of  the 
dead  father  seemed  chiding  him,  crying,  "Is 
it  thus  you  have  kept  your  vow  to  the  dying?" 
Every  day  put  the  possibility  of  a  reconcil- 
iation farther  and  farther  from  the  lovers. 
Ned  Pendleton,  the  young  sower  of  discord, 
followed  up  his  introduction  to  Hazel  with  re- 
peated visits,  drives,  moonlight  evenings  on 
the  water,  visits  to  the  opera,  theater,  etc.;  in- 
deed, everything  seemed  planned  to  make 
Hazel  forget  the  past,  to  cheer  her  heart  and 
allure  it  from  the  great  sorrow  that  had  fallen 
upon  her  hitherto  bright  life. 

Raymond  Gilbert  sought  to  impress  his 
daughter  with  the  infamous  deception  that 
her  lover  had  grown  weary,  was  recreant  to 
his  early  attachment,  and  had  taken  this 
ignoble  way  of  escaping  a  bondage  whose 
chains  were  becoming  distasteful  to  him. 
Marvel  not,  reader,  that  Raymond  Gilbert 
was  haunted  day  and  night  by  the  reproving 
spirit  of  his  dead  friend  and  classmate,  until 
life  became  a  burden  to  him.  Marvel  not  he 
was  doomed  to  suffer  remorse  for  his  false 
representations  to  his  Innocent  child,  for  his 
base  ingratitude  to  his  ward,  for  seeking  to 
wreck  two  young  lives  that  should  have  been 
precious  in  his  sight. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season  fol- 
lowing these  sad  events,  the  father  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  hurrying  Hazel  away  to  a 
fashionable  summer  resort,  in  company  with 
her  friends,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  who 
adroitly  invited  the  handsome  Ned  to  make 
one  of  the  party.  When  Eldred  Benedict 
heard  of  this  arrangement  he  felt  that  Hazel 
was  indeed  forever  lost  to  him.  But,  oh,  he 
must  save  her,  he  thought.  Not  for  himself, 
but  from  another;  from  this  horrible  sacrifice 
—from  this  man,  concerning  whom  thedarkest 
stories  were  circulating;  who  had  ruined  more 
than  one  young  life,  who  thought  it  no  crime 
to  rob  innocence  of  its  virtue,  and  was  now 
masquerading  as  an  angel  of  light  to  deceive 
and  destroy.  How  Eldred  hoped  and  prayed, 
ere  too  late,  the  record  of  this  base  designer, 
this  infamous  deceiver,  would  reach  the  ears 
of  this  proud,  selfish  father. 

It  was  the  evening  before  Hazel's  departure 
from  home.  She  had  sought  seclusion  among 
the  flowers,  those  short-lived  beauties  so  em- 
blematic of  her  own  happiness.  A  mist  came 
into  her  eyes  as  she  secretly  sighed,  half  aloud, 
"It  is  madness  to  cherish  the  dream  of  that 
sweet  faith  of  old."  Yet  words  of  cold  reason 
failed  to  silence  the  eloquent  pleadings  of  her 
heart.  Oh,  that  she  might  once  more  meet 
Eldred  here  amid  these  old  haunts,  sacred  to 


her  heart  by  sweet  memories.  She  had  not 
met  him  for  weeks.  Some  one  said  he  looked 
sad,  pale  and  hopeless;  that  he  dwelt  In  se- 
clusion. Now  she  had  reached  the  hallowed 
spot  where  love's  impassioned  tale  had  first 
been  told.  She  knelt  upon  the  grass  and  lifted 
her  heart  to  heaven  for  help  to  endure  this  trial 
that  had  darkened  her  young  life.  She  heard  a 
footstep  that  awakened  a  vain  hope  in  her 
heart.  No,  it  was  not  Eldred,  but  her  father, 
with  flushed  face,  strangely  excited  for  the 
cold,  calm  man. 

"I  am  glad  to  have  found  you  alone,  Hazel," 
her  father  hastened  to  say.  "I  have  a  matter 
of  importance  to  present  to  you.  Would  you 
be  very  sadly  disappointed  should  you  be  pre- 
vented from  Joining  the  party  to-morrow  that 
start  for  their  summer's  sojourn  at  the  sea- 
side?" 

The  sweet  face  glowed  with  delight  as  Hazel 
promptly  responded,  "Most  agreeably  disap- 
pointed, my  father." 

"Is  it  possible?"  returned  the  father  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "Perhaps  the  present  is  as 
favorable  an  opportunity  as  I  shall  have  to 
disclose  a  painful  secret  to  you  ;  may  you  find 
strength  to  bear  the  confession  I  am  driven  to 
make.  First,  this  handsome  youth  who  has 
been  so  devoted  to  you  recently,  I  have 
learned,  is  one  of  the  basest  villains  unhung, 
utterly  void  of  principle  and  a  man  no  true 
father  would  ever  permit  to  visit  his  daughter. 
I  have  proven  beyond  doubt  the  truth  of  these 
serious  accusations  against  young  Pendleton, 
and  promptly  forbid  him  ever  again  to  enter 
our  home.  I  trust  your  interest  in  him  is  not 
so  great  that  this  revelation  will  make  you 
unhappy." 

"Have  no  fears.  I  was  learning  to  distrust 
this  handsome  youth,"  answered  Hazel. 

"Perhaps  my  saddest  task  is  to  come,  my 
child.  I  fear,  unless  for  some  unforeseen  inter- 
position, ere  many  weeks  I  shall  be  bankrupt. 
I  cannot  now  see  a  shadow  of  escape  frem  the 
disaster.  I  have  secured  our  home ;  your 
mother's  Inheritance  has  been  secured  to  you. 
I  shall  labor  to  ward  off  such  a  direful  calam- 
ity, but  thought  it  best  to  prepare  you  for  it 
should  it  need  come." 

Hazel  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  father's 
troubled  brow  and  tried  to  comfort  and  cheer 
him.  Never  had  she  seen  him  so  tender,  so 
subdued.  Never  had  she  loved  him  more. 

Having  an  engagement,  Raymond  Gilbert 
left  his  daughter  to  her  own  reflections  where 
he  found  her. 

"Oh,  is  it  possible,"  thought  Hazel,  "that  this 
is  a  disguised  blessing?  Is  it  possible  that  be- 
hind these  clouds  that  are  o'ershadowing  me 
the  sun  still  hides  and  a  brighter  day  will 
dawn  forme?  O  Eldred!  Eldred!  Why  have 
you  forsaken  me?  Never  has  my  heart  been 
unfaithful  to  you:  I  gave  you  the  first,  the 
only  love  of  my  young  heart.  Why  have  you 
despised  the  gift?"  The  little,  shapely  head 
bowed  upon  tb'j  moss-grown  rock  where  Hazel 
sat,  and  the  tears  mocked  her  long  control 
and  flowed  down  her  soft  cheeks.  As  a  prayer 
went  forth  from  the  depths  of  her  supreme 
despair,  like  the  weary  dove  seeking  rest,  she 
pleaded  for  peace  of  heart.  As  if  in  response  to 
her  fervent  pleading  there  came  upon  her  a 
sweet  peace.  Hope,  like  a  bow  of  promise, 
spanned  her  tempest-tossed  soul.  A  mysteri- 
ous feeling  came  stealing  over  her,  as  if  some 
unseen  spirit  was  hovering  near.  She  seemed 
no  longer  alone. 

"O  Eldred!  Eldred!"  again  the  cherished 
name  escaped  her  lips,  and  as  if  in  prompt  re- 
sponse to  the  call,  there  fell  upon  her  ear  a 
well-known  voice,  and  she  was  clasped  in  her 
lover's  arms,  while  silence,  more  eloquent  than 
words,  brooded  like  a  gentle  spirit  over  these 
long-estranged,  reunited  hearts,  and  young 
love,  rose-crowned,  was  again  triumphantly 
enthroned. 

There  Is  little  more  to  tell  of  our  simple 
story.  The  hour  came  when  the  proud,  am- 
bitious guardian  bowed  humbly  before  his 
despised,  mistreated  ward,  whom  he  sought 
to  defraud  of  his  heritage  of  love— his  heart's 
rightful  heritage— but  our  hero  martyr,  rising 
above  it  all,  forgave  his  foe,  and  returning 
good  for  evil,  assisted  him  to  extricate  him- 
self from  a  financial  embarrassmsnt  that 
threatened  to  overwhelm  him.  Thus  justice 
triumphed  and  love  reigned.  Beneath  a  rose- 
hued  sky,  rocked  on  love's  gentle  waves,  these 
loyal  hearts  are  gliding  down  life's  stream  to 
that  fair  clime  where  love  immortal  blooms. 
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MEDICINE  NOT  AN  EXACT  SCIENCE. 

"This  alone  is  certain  ;  there  is  nothing  cer- 
tain." This  is  especially  true  in  medicine. 
There  is  no  honest  physician  who  will  war- 
rant a  cure,  or  say  with  certainty,  "I  can  heal 
you."  All  that  he  can  do  is  to  use  the  means 
in  his  power  and  "spare  no  pains."  Still,  if 
any  remedy  has  proved  efficacious  in  many 
cases,  curing  obstinate  and  chronic  ailments, 
one  is  justified  in  giving  encouragement  and 
recommending  its  use.  Such  a  remedy  is  Com- 
pound Oxygen.  The  result  of  years  of  labor 
and  study,  it  hasproved  eminently  successful, 
and  is  recommended,  not  only  by  patients,  but 
by  many  physicians  who  use  it  in  their  prac- 
tice, and  also  in  their  own  families.  One  of 
our  patients  writes  :  "I  need  not  attempt  to 
describe  the  state  of  one  who  suffers  from  in- 
somnia. It  is  enough  to  say,  I  know  bv  expe- 
rience. For  many  months  I  did  not  sleep 
more  than  three  or  four  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  could  not  work,  and  lost  forty 
pounds  in  weight.  Now  I  no  longer  lose  flesh, 
can  work,  and,  best  of  all,  can  sleep.  I  not 
only  say,  'blessed  is  the  man  that  invented 
sleep,- but 'blessed  be  the  man  that  invented 
Compound  Oxygen.'"  Drs.  Starkey  <fc 
Palen:— "I  used  your  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment  for  very  serious  trouble  with'  my 
throat  and  lungs.  At  the  end  of  five  month's 
T  found  myself  a  well  man."  William  Penx 
Nixon. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  widely  known  as  the  editor  of 
the  Chicago  "Inter-Ocean."  We  can  furnish 
you  with  hundreds  of  testimonials.  Write  us 
and  we  will  send,  free,  our  brochure  of  200 
pages,  containing  abundant  evidence,  a  his- 
tory of  Compound  Oxygen,  records  of  cases, 
and  a  great  deal  of  valuable  and  interesting 
reading.  Address  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen 
1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FREE—  Get  from  your  dealer  free,  the 
5/k  Book.  It  has  handsome  pictures  and 
valuable  information  about  horses. 

Two  or  three  dollars  for  a  5/a  Horse 
Blanket  will  make  your  horse  worth  more 
and  eat  less  to  keep  warm. 


Ask  for 


5/A  Five  Mile 

5/A  Boss  Stable 

5/A  Electric 

5/A  Extra  Test 


30  other  styles  at  prices  to  suit  every- 
body. If  you  can't  get  them  from  youi 
dealer,  write  us. 


A  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE 


ENERGETIC, 
RESPONSIBLE 


MEN 


everywhere  should  secure  exclusive  territory  for  the 
sale  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  of  th8 
age,  the  Webster  Elastic  Draught.  This  inven- 
tion consists  of  two  elastic  steel  springs  fastened  to 
under  side  of  cross  bar,  as  shown  in  cut,  and  can  b» 
attached  to  any  vehicle  or  sleigh  in  15  minutes;  It  re- 
moves all  horse  motion;  no  shocks  or  jars;  no  sudden 
jerks  or  starts;  no  more  noiseor  rattle;  no  catching  of 
the  reins  or  horse's  tall.  It  gives  great  ease  and 
comfort  It  is  far  stronger  and  safer  than  the  wh  i  fB  e- 
tree,  and  presents  a  far  neater  appearance.  It  Is  the 
draught  of  the  future;  thousands  of  them  now  used 
and  endorsed  by  horsemen  everywhere.  Territory  Is 
extremely  valuable,  as  the  business  is  permanent  and 
yields  Immense  profits.  Exclusive  territory  free. 
We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction.  Address 
LOW  i  iUWELL  MFG.  CO.  100  PUBLIC  SD„  CLEVELAND. 0. 

NO  MONEY 

Beqnlred  Until  After 

FULL  EXAMINATION. 
14K  GOLD 

AND  SOLID  GERMAN  SILVER. 

The  cases  are  made  of  a  plate 
'  of  fine  14k  gold  over  the  finest 
quality  ot  German  silver, 
making  a  case  composed  or 
nothing  bat  One  gold  cover- 
ing finest  quality  of  German 
silver.  With  German  silver 
on  the  inside  and  14k  gold  on 
the  outside,  we  warrant  the 
cases  to  be  eqaal  In  appear* 
ance  to  a  $50  solid  14k  gold 
|  watch.  They  are  open  face, 
smooth  basine,  finished  to  a 
I  dazzling  brightness,  dost 
land  damp  proof  and  war- 
[ranted  to  wear  a  life  time. 
|  Different  from  the  cheap 
'  brass  watcheB  offered,  the 
/  case  contains  nothing  but 
if  gold  and  the  finest  quality  of 
'  German  silver  and  in  fact  It 
f  is  in  every  way,  except  Intrin- 
/  sic  value,  equal  to  a  $50  solid 
/gold  watch,  'i  he  movement  la 
a  fine  3-4  plate  style,  finely 
jeweled  polished  pinion,  oil  tem- 
pered main  6pring  which  does  not 
break,  and  all  the  latest  Improve- 
LTeiits.  A  guarantee  Is  sent  with 
each,  watch  that  it  will  keep  accurate 
time  for  2  years  ordinary  nse.  OXTR  90  BAY  OFFER- 
That  all  may  have  this  beautiful  watch  in  their  own  handsond  ful- 
ly examine  and  see  for  themselves  the  value  and  running  qualities  of 
same,  we  will  send  it  C.  O.  D.  to  your  express  office,  with  the  privi- 
lege to  examine  it.  All  we  ask  is  any  business  man  In  your  city  as 
reference  that  you  are  ordering  the  watch  In  good  faith,  and  if  found 
satisfactory  yon  can  pay  the  express  agent  $3.75  or  when  full  amount 
is  sent  with  order  we  give  a  fine  gold  plated  chain  and  charm  free. 
If  not  satisfactory  you  can  refuse  same  and  you  are  nothing  out  but 
your  time  in  goiug  to  the  express  office.  Knowing  the  fine  qualities 
©f  this  watch  we  make  the  above  offer,  as  anyone  wanting  a  good 
time  piece  will  accept  same  at  once  on  examination.  Order  at  once 
&sour  price  will  be  advanced.  Address 
WILLIAMS  <fc  CO.,  125  S.  Ualsted  St.,  Chleago,  IUlnoli. 


$20  IMPROVED  HIGH  ARM 


PHILADELPHIA  SINGER. 
15  days'  trial.  Warranted  5 
years.  Self-setting  needle, self- 
threading  shuttle.  Light-running 
and  noiseless.  All  attachments.  Send 
THE  C.  A.  WOOD  CO.,  forfree 
17  N.  10th  St.,  Phila.,Pa.  circular. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


Leroy,  Ohio,  Dec.  15,  1889. 
Your  Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World  surpasses 
anything  I  have  everseen.  It  is  all  you  repre- 
sent it  to  be  and  worth  ten  times  its  cost. 

Elizabeth  Wright. 


Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  June  12,  1890. 
The  Peerless  Atlas  is  as  good  as  one  we  should 
have  to  pay  810.00  for.   My  neighbors  think 
it  is  a  wonderful  book.  Amelia  K.  Stevens. 
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BIRTH  OF  THE  OPAL. 

The  Sunbeam  loved  the  Moonbeam, 
And  followed  her  low  and  high  ; 

But  the  Moonbeam  fled  and  hid  her  head- 
She  was  so  shy— so  shy. 

The  Sunbeam  wooed  with  passion; 

Ah.  he  was  a  lover  bold ! 
And  his  heart  was  afire  with  mad  desire 

For  the  Moonbeam  pale  and  cold. 

She  fled  like  a  dream  before  him  ; 

Her  hair  was  a  shining  sheen  ; 
And  oh,  that  fate  would  annihilate 

The  space  that  lay  between  ! 

Just  as  the  Day  lay  panting 
In  the  arms  of  the  Twilight  dim, 

The  Sunbeam  caught  the  one  he  sought, 
And  drew  her  close  to  him. 

But  out  of  his  warm  arms  startled, 
And  stirred  by  love/s  first  shock, 

She  sprang  afraid,  like  a  trembling  maid, 
And  hid  in  the  niche  of  a  rock. 

And  the  Sunbeam  followed  and  found  her. 
And  led  her  to  love's  own  feast, 

And  they  were  wed  on  the  rocky  bed, 
And  the  dying  Day  was  their  priest. 

And  lo !  the  beautiful  Opal, 
That  rare  and  wonderous  gem, 

Where  the  Moon  and  Sun  blend  into  one. 
Is  the  child  that  was  born  to  them. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


back  ache.  I  know  a  lady  who  has  suffer- 
ed for  years  with  a  weak  back,  the  result 
of  carrying  one  of  the  younger  children. 
She  says:  "I  have  no  doubt  it  has  robbed 
me  of  ten  years  of  life,  besides  causing 
untold  suffering.  Mother  did  not  know 
it  would  hurt  me,  and  so  the  mischief  was 
done." 

Young  girls  are  often  allowed  to  lift 
heavy  tubs  and  boiler  on  wash-day,  buck- 
ets of  milk  and  cream  in  the  dairy,  and 
more  heavy  pieces  of  furniture  at  house- 
cleaning  time.  They  feel  strong  and  do 
not  know  that  it  will  hurt  them.  Girls 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  cannot  be 
looked  after  too  carefully.  Their  life  is 
all  before  them,  and  its  happiness  and 


From  the  earliest  housekeeping,  bags 
have  been  an  important  part  of  furnish- 
ing, in  a  small  house  taking  the  place  of 
closets.  As  our  ideas  expand  and  our 
habits  become  more  luxurious  we  do  not 
give  up  pockets ;  no,  we  multiply  them  in 
number  and  lavish  upon  them  extrav- 
agant decoration. 

Fancy  fairs  have  been  of  great  interest 
and  of  infinite  variety  where  only  bags 
were  sold.  Certainly,  one  always  makes 
an  acceptable  present.  Last  winter  I  saw 
a  lady  making  one  which  struck  my  fancy. 
It  consisted  of  about  a  yard  and  a  half  of 
black  satin,  which,  being  doubled  to  form 
the  bag,  made  one  three  quarters  of  a 
yard  long.    On  this  was  laid  a  piece  of 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Mustabd  Sauce. — As  this  is  the  season 
when  cold  meats  are  eaten  with  more 
relish  than  hot  ones,  I  will  give  a  recipe 
which  is  considered  very  nice  by  all  who 
eat  such  condiments. 

Slice  four  large  onions  and  cover  them 
with  vinegar.  Let  this  stand  two  days, 
then  drain  off  the  vinegar,  add  mustard 
enough  to  thicken  it  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one 
of  cayenne  pepper.  This  is  especially 
nice  with  cold,  boiled  ham  or  tongue. 

Minced  Cabbage. — Cut  the  cabbage 
into  quarters,  aud  boil  it  until  tender  in 
salted  water,  having  water  enough  in  the 
sauce-pan  to  cover  the  cabbage  well,  and 
let  it  be  boiling  when  the  cabbage  is  put 
in.  When  it  is  tender,  drain  it  in  a  col- 
ander and  then  chop  it  fine.  For  a  quart 
of  chopped  cabbage,  put  two  teaspoons  of 
butter  and  one  of  flour  in  a  frying-pan, 
and,  as  soon  as  it  is  hot,  put  in  the  cab- 
bage. Season  it  with  pepper,  if  yon  like, 
and  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar. 


Traveling-Bag. 


usefulness  largely  depend  on  physical 
health  and  strength. 

Tokology. — In  answer  to  Mrs.  B.,  111., 
I  would  say  that  I  think  the  book  she 
needs  is  "Tokology,"  published  by  Alice 
B.  Stockham,  161  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 
The  author  is  not  only  a  physician,  but  a 
mother,  and  writes  from  her  own  ex- 
perience and  that  of  others  who  have 
come  under  her  observation.  It  is  a  safe 
and  sure  guide  for  the  expectant  mother, 
aud  a  wise  counselor  for  all  mothers  in 
the  care  of  their  children  through  the 
early  years  of  their  life,  helping  her  to 
lead  them  through  the  dangers  that  beset 
them  to  a  healthful,  mental,  moral  and 
physical  life. 

It  speaks  plainly,  though  delicately,  of 
the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  and  of 
truths  which  every  woman  should  know, 
and  every  man,  likewise.    A  mother,  to 


Stir  it  constantly  until  it  is  hot.    Heap  it   whom  I  recommended  "Tokology"  about 


on  a  dish,  make  smooth  w  ith  a  knife  and 
garnish  with  slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs. 

Take  Care  of  the  Girls.— While  I 
fully  believe  that  every  girl  should  be 
taught  to  work,  aud  at  an  early  age  be 


a  year  ago,  recently  said  to  me,  when 
speaking  of  her  six-months-old  baby,  a 
sweet,  healthy,  happy  child:  "lean  never 
thank  you  enough  for  bringing  that  book 
to  my  notice,  and  I  shall  teach  my  daugh- 
ter to  love  and 


the 
its 


reverence 
name  of 
author." 

You  may 
think  I  have 
spoken  strong- 
ly, but  I  feel 
strongly.  I  am 
certain  that  if 


Crochet  Ground  Pattern  for  Soiled  Linen  Bag. 


given  some  responsibility,  yet  great  care 
must  be  exercised  that  too  heavy  work  is 
not  given  to  the  young  and  growing  girl. 
Many  mothers,  without  thought  of  doing 
wrong,  put  the  care  of  young  children  on 
the  eldest  daughter,  although  she  is  only 
ten  or  twelve  years  old.  The  fretful, 
teething  baby  must  be  kept  quiet,  and 
sister  lifts  and  carries  him  until  arms  and 


hands  of  every 
woman,  the 
suffering  saved 
would  be  incal- 
culable, and  all 
w  o  m  a  n  k  i  nd 
would  rise  up 
to  call  the 
author  blessed. 
Maida  McL. 

 «  ♦  •  

BAG  AND  BAG- 
GAGE. 

Mother  Eve 
must  have  seen 
the  advantage 
a  pocket  would 
be,  what  a  nec- 
.  essary  part  of  a 
'garment,  what 
an  improve- 
ment to  her  dress  of  foliage !  We  may  feel 
sure  tiiis  invention  materialized  during  the 
youth  of  Cain  and  Abel,  if  not  before. 

The  most  primitive  dress  of  hunter  or 
other  sportsman  included  a  pouch  for  his 
convenience.  Even  before  handkerchiefs 
were  owned  by  individuals,  but  when  one 
was  "passed  around"  for  general  use,  the 
pocket  was  part  of  the  dress. 


white  wool  canvas  worked  in  cross  stitch 
with  black  crewel.  The  canvas  was  of  a  I 
size  to  leave  on  each  side  a  wide  margin,  j 
say  two  and  one  half  inches  of  the  satin. 
The  bag  was  simply  gathered  together  at 
the  top  with  ribbons.  It  was  suitable  for 
traveling  or  for  many  purposes  about 
home.  If  you  follow  the  following  de- 
scription, you  will  have  a  bag  as  rich  and 
beautiful  as  it  is  convenient. 

Take  a  yard  and  a  quarter  of  plush,  with 
silk  of  the  same  color  for  lining,  double 
lengthwise  and  sew  together.  An  open- 
ing of  ten  inches  should  be  left  in  the  mid- 
dle part  and  the  ends  should  be  securely 
gathered  together  and  finished  with  a 
pompon  or  tassel.  Two  gilt  or  ivory 
rings  serve  to  close  it.  This  is  generally 
called  a  purse-bag,  because  it  is  like  the 
pretty  little  bead  purs.es  we  have  all  seen, 
but  it  is  large  enough  to  hold  things  more 
bulky  than  precious. 

A  pretty  work-bag  can  be  made  of  fig- 
ured China  silk,  lined  with  a  plain  color 
that  harmonizes.  Take  a  strip  thirty-two 
inches  long  and  seven  inches  deep  of  the 
figured  goods,  and  make  the  lining  eleven 
and  one  half  inches  deep,  to  be  turned 
over  and  gathered  as  a  heading.  Gather  at 
the  bottom  and  sew  to  a  circular  piece  of 
cardboard  covered  with  silk,  which  is  fif- 
teen inches  in  circumference.  A  draw- 
string of  ribbon  or  silk  tape  will 
complete  the  bag. 

The  crochet  bag  for  soiled  linen, 
given  in  our  illustration,  is  shown 
so  plainly  that  it  needs  no  descrip- 
this  book  could  I  tion,  especially  as  the  crochet  pat- 
be  placed  in  the  '  tern  is  given  enlarged  to  its  actual 
size.  The  bag  is  quite  as  pretty 
without  the  strip  of  canvas  which 
runs  diagonally  across  it.  For  my 
part,  I  do  not  care  that  the  bags 
which  hang  about  my  house  to  help 
me  keep  neat  should  be  made  of 
such  expensive  material  as  silk, 
satin  or  plush.  They  serve  my  pur- 
pose just  as  well  when  made  of 
something  tasteful  but  not  one  quar- 
ter so  high-priced.  On  my  sewing- 
machine  hangs  one  given  me  by  a 
dear  old  lady  over  seventy  years 
old.  It  is  held  open  at  the  top  by 
some  kind  of  a  hoop,  and  consists 
simply  of  ticking,  the  white  stripes 
being  worked  in  herring-bone 
stitch,  with  red  and  blue  alter- 
nately. 

One  of  my  most  useful  stocking- 
bags  is  of  cretonne.  It  has  seen  service  for 
several  years.  The  traveling-bag  illustrat- 
ed is  quite  elaborate,  and  one  would  need 
to  begin  to  make  it  at  Christmas  in  order  to 
be  ready  for  a  trip  in  August.  Let  me  tell 
you  about  one  I  made  in  two  days;  it  is 
the  shape  of  the  one  here  given,  the  circu- 
lar ends  being  about  eight  inches  in  diam- 
eter.   I  do  not  run  umbrellas  through 


pieces;  it  is  made  of  duck,  a  kind  of  coarse 
linen  of  unbleached  color;  I  think  it  is 
not  more  than  thirty-seven  and  one  half 
cents  per  yard.  A  yard  is  plenty  for  a  bag. 
By  measuring  around  the  ends  you  can 
cut  out  the  main  part  of  the  bag.  Allow 
a  good  lap-over  where  it  is  to  be  buttoned. 
A  good  size  is  about  eighteen  inches 
wide.  The  round  ends  and  the  edges  of 
the  bag  which  are  to  be  joined  are  bound 
with  dark  brown  dress  braid  and  worked 
in  briar  stitch  with  old-gold  crewel.  I 
put  an  outline  picture  on  each  end;  on 
one  a  girl  chasing  a  butterfly— fit  emblem 
for  a  traveling-bag— and  on  the  other  a 
bunch  of  flowers.  An  outside  pocket  was 
bound  and  stitched  with  the  old  gold  and 
then  stoutly  sewed  to  the  main  part  of  the 
bag  with  the  sewing-machine.  This 
pocket  is  decorated  with  my  initials  in 
cross  stitch  worked  with  dark  brown 
crewel. 

Instead  of  a  shawl-strap,  as  in  the  illus- 
tration, I  have  a  handle  of  the  linen, 
double  bound  and  stitched  on  with  the 
machine.  Finally,  the  ends  are  sewed  in 
by  hand,  neatly  uniting  the  ends  of  the 
bag  with  the  round  ends,  to  which  they  fit 
exactly.  That  bag  has  traveled  miles  and 
miles,  and  held  many  garments  which 
made  me  neat  and  comfortable.  It  is  al- 
most incredible  how  much  such  a  bag 
will  hold,  and  the  tighter  it  is  packed  the 
better  it  looks.  So  many  of  my  friends 
have  admired  mine  and  wished  for  one 
like  it,  that  I  think  I  have  made  a  dozen 
or  more  to  give  away.  If  you  make  one, 
I  can  wish  you  no  better  luck  than  that 
it  and  you  may  have  as  many  fine  jaunts 
as  I  have  had  with  mine.  * 

Kate  Kauffman. 
KNITTED  HOSE  SUPPORTERS. 

Many  like  the  shoulder  hose  supporters, 
but  think  them  rather  -expensive  to  buy. 
Make  them  yourself.  Take  white  carpet- 
warp  or  cord  that  they  use  at  stores  for 
tying  packages,  and  two  knitting  needles. 
Cast  on  14  stitches  and  knit  back  and  forth 
plain  until  you  have  a  strip  one  yard  long. 
"Knit  another  the  same  length,  and  one 
strip  4  inches  long.  Two  strips  of  8 
stitches  each  should  be  12  inches  long. 
Double  the  first  two  strips  at  A,  so  that  a 
single  end  below  is  left  8  inches  long.  To 
each  of  these,  at  B,  sew  on  a  strip  of  elastic 
ribbon,  9  inches  in  length,  and  hem  the 
lower  edges.  About  7  inches  above  A, 
sew  the  4-inch  strip  to  each  loop;  this 
goes  across  the  back  and  holds  the  loops 
from  slipping  off  the  top  of  the  shoulders 
onto  the  arms.  Each  narrow  strip  is  put 
through  the  loop  to  a  small-sized  pants 
buckle,  at  C,  and  the  four  ends  sewed  to 
any  hose  fasteners  that  you  may  be  lucky 
enough  to  have  left  from  some  worn-out 
supporters.  If  you  cannot  get  these,  knit 
button-holes  in  each  end  and  put  two  but- 
tons on  each  stocking  top.  one  at  each  side. 


mine ;  the  ends  are  plain,  whole  circular 


Crochet  Bag  for  Soiled  Linen. 

Button-holes  are  made  thus:  Knit  half 
across  the  strip,  and  put  the  rest  of  the 
stitches  on  a  third  needle.  Knit  the  half 
as  long  as  you  wish  the  button-hole  to  be, 
then  leave  that  side  and  take  up  the  other 
half  and  knit  same  number  of  times  across 
as  the  first,  then  knit  across  the  whole 
width  as  usual,  for  two  or  three  times, 
and  bind  off.  The  button-hole  should  be 
worked  to  make  it  strong.   The  elastic  on 
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the  upper  part  of  the  hose  supporter  is 
buckled  onto  the  lower  part,  drawing  it 
through  as  much  as  necessary  to  fit  the 
person  and  length  of  stockings.  The  di- 
rections given  would  fit  a  medium-sized 
person.  The  strips  should  be  shorter  for 
a  child. 

Silk  elastic  ribbon  is  really  the  cheapest, 
as  it  lasts  so  much  longer  than  the  cotton. 

People  who  have  never 
worn  this  style  of  hose 
supporters  think  them  a 
regular  harness  at  first, 
but  just  try  them  awhile 
and  you  never  will  want 
any  other  kind.  These 
are  so  much  healthier 
than  the  straps,  which 
have  to  be  tight  enough 
to  injure  the  circulation 
if  they  hold  the  stocking 
properly.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  little 
ones,  whose  growing 
limbs  are  sometimes 
creased  fearfully,  be- 
cause the  proud  mother 
■will  keep  the  stockings 
up,  at  whatever  cost  of 
ease  to  the  child. 
Don't  do  it!  It  is  cruel  to  deform  the  lit- 
tle limbs  in  that  style.  Use  the  shoulder 
supporters  and  you  can  draw  the  stock- 
ings up  to  the  body,  if  you  wish,  without 
any  injury  to  the  little  limbs  or  to  the 
circulation.  _  Gypsy. 

PINEAPPLE  LACE. 

Terms  Used:  Sh,  shell;  d  c,  double 
crochet;  ch,  chain;  tr,  treble;  1  tr,  long 
treble;  st,  stitch. 

Make  a  chain  of  36  stitches. 

First  row— Sh,  (3  tr,  ch  1,  3  tr)  in  sixth  st 
of  foundation  ch,  ch  6,  sh  in  15th  st  of  ch, 
ch  6,  sh  in  24th  st,  ch  5,  1  d  c  in  28th  st, 
ch  3,  sh  in  32d  st,  ltr  in  36th,  ch  4;  turn. 
The  d  c's  are  all  under  the  loops  of  3  or  5 
chains,  and  only  one  sh  in  each  sh  of  the 
following  rows. 

Second  row — Sh,  ch  1,  1  d  c  under  first 
3  ch,  ch  5,  1  d  c  under  5  ch,  ch  5,  sh,  ch  5, 
9  ex.tra  long  tr  in  next  sh,  ch  5,  sh,  ch  3; 
turn. 

Third  row — Sh,  ch  5,  1  d  c  in  first  1  tr,  * 
ch  3,  1  d  c,  repeat  from  *  8  times ;  ch  5,  sh, 
ch  5,  Id  c,  ch  5,  Id  c,  ch  3,  sh,  ch  1,  1  tr 
under  5  ch,  ch  4;  turn. 

Fourth  row — Sh,  ch  1,  *  1  d  c,  ch  5;  re- 
peat from  *  3  times ;  sh,  ch  4,  1  d  c,  *  ch  3, 
(1  d  c,  repeat  from  *  7  times ;  ch  4,  sh,  ch  3 ; 
turn. 

Fifth  row— Sh,  ch  4,  1  d  c,  *  ch  3,  1  d  c, 
repeat  from  *  6  times,  ch  4,  sh,  ch  5,  1  d  c, 
ch  3,  sh  in  second  loop  of  5  ch,  ch  3,  1  d  c, 
ch  3,  sh,  1  tr,  ch  4;  turn. 

Sixth  row— Sh,  ch  1,  1  d  c,  ch  5,  1  d  c, 
ch  1,  sh,  ch  1,  1  d  c,  ch  5,  1  d  c,  ch  5,  sh, 
ch  4,  1  d  c,  *  ch  3,  1  d  c,  repeat  from  *  5 
times,  ch  4,  sh,  ch  3;  turn. 
Seventh  row — Sh,  ch  4,  Id  c,  *  ch  3, 


ch  3,  1  d  c,  ch  4,  sh,  *  ch  5,  Id  c,  repeat 
from  *  3  times,  ch  3,  sh,  ch  3,  1  d  c,  ch  3, 
sh,  1  tr,  ch  4;  turn. 

Tenth  row— Sh,  ch  1,  1  d  c,  ch  5,  1  d  c, 
ch  1,  sh,  ch  1,  *  1  d  c,  ch  5,  repeat  from  * 
4  times,  sh,  ch  4,  1  d  c,  ch  3,  1  d  c,  ch  4,  sh, 
ch  3;  turn. 

Eleventh  row — Sh,  ch  4,  1  d  c,  ch  4,  sh,  * 
ch  5,  1  d  c,  repeat  from  *  4  times ;  ch  3,  sh, 
ch  3,  1  d  c,  ch  3,  sh,  1  tr,  ch  4;  turn. 

Twelfth  row— Sh,  ch  1,  1  d  c,  ch  5,  Id  c, 
ch  1,  sh,  ch  1,  *  1  d  c,  ch  5,  repeat  from  *  5 


ch  3,  sh,  ch  4,  1  d  c,  *  ch  3,  Id  c,  repeat 
from  •  6  times,  ch  4,  sh,  ch  5,  1  d  c,  ch  3, 
sh  in  second  loop  of  5  ch,  ch  3,  1  d  c,  ch  3, 
sh,  1  tr;  turn. 

Sixth  row — Sh,  ch  1,  1  d  c,  ch  5, 1  d  c,  ch  1, 
sh,  ch  1,  1  d  c,  ch  5,  1  d  c,  ch  5,  sh,  ch  4, 
1  d  c,  *  ch  3,  1  d  c,  repeat  from  •  5  times; 
ch  4,  sh,  ch  3,  1  d  c,  ch  3,  sh,  1  tr;  turn. 

Seventh  row — Sh,  ch  1,  1  d  c,  ch  5,  sh, 
ch  4,  1  d  c,  *  ch  3,  1  d  c,  repeat  from  *  4 
times ;  ch  4,  sh,  ch  5, 1  d  c,  ch  5,  1  d  c,  ch  3, 
sh,  ch  3,  1  d  e,  ch  3,  sh,  1  tr;  turn. 


Pineapple  Insertion. 


times;  sh,  ch  1,  fasten  with  a  d  c  in  ch  1 
of  next  sh,  ch  1 ;  turn. 

Thirteenth  row— Sh,  ch  6,  sh  in  third 
loop  of  5  ch,  ch  6,  sh,  ch  5,  1  d  c,  ch  3,  sh, 
1  tr,  ch  4;  turn.  Repeat  from  second  row 
for  length  required. 

PINEAPPLE  INSERTION. 

Terms  Used:  Sh,  shell;  d  c,  double 
crochet;  ch,  chain;  tr,  treble;  1  tr,  long 
treble;  st,  stitch. 

Make  a  chain  of  57  stitches. 

First  row — Sh  in  6th  st  of  ch,  ch  1,  1  d  c 
in  10th  st,  ch  5,  1  d  c  in  14th  st,  ch  5,  1  d  c 
in  18th  st,  ch  5,  1  d  c  in  22d  st,  ch  3,  sh  in 
26th  st,  ch  6,  sh  in  35th  st,  ch  6,  sh  in  44th 
st,  ch  5,  1  d  c  in  48th  st,  ch  3,  sh  in  52d  st, 
1  tr  in  57th  st,  ch  4;  turn. 

Second  row — Sh,  ch  1,  1  d  c,  ch  5,  1  d  c, 
ch  5,  sh,  ch  5,  9  extra  long  tr  in  next  sh, 
ch  5,  sh,  ch  3,  1  d  c  in  first  loop  of  5  ch, 
ch  5,  1  d  c,  ch  5,  1  d  c,  ch  3,  sh,  1  tr  under 
5  ch,  ch  4;  turn. 

Third  row — Sh,  ch  1,  1  d  c,  ch  5,  1  d  c, 
ch  5,  1  d  c,  ch  3,  sh,  ch  5,  1  d  c  in  first  1  tr, 
*  ch  3,  Id  c,  repeat  from  *  8  times ;  ch  5, 


Pineapple  Lace. 


1  d  c,  repeat  from  *  4  times,  ch  4,  sh,  ch  5, 
1  d  c,  ch  5,  1  d  c,  ch  3,  sh,  ch  3,  1  d  c,  ch  3, 
sh,  1  tr,  ch  4;  turn. 

Eighth  row— Sh,  ch  1,  1  d  c,  ch  5,  1  d  c, 
ch  1,  sh,  ch  1,  *  1  d  c,  ch  5,  repeat  from  * 
3  times ;  sh,  ch  4,  1  d  c,  *  ch  3,  1  d  c,  repeat 
from  *  3  times;  ch  4,  sh,  ch  3;  turn. 

Ninth  row— Sh,  ch  4,  1  d  c,  ch  3,  1  d  c, 


sh,  ch  5,  Id  c,  ch  5,  1  d  c,  ch  3,  sh,  1  tr, 
ch  4;  turn. 

Fourth  row — Sh,  ch  1,  *  1  d  c,  ch  5,  re- 
peat from  *  3  times ;  sh,  ch  4,  1  d  c,  *  ch  4, 
1  d  c,  repeat  from  *  7  times,  ch  4,  sh,  ch  3, 
1  d  c,  ch  5, 1  d  c,  ch  3,  sh,  1  tr,  always  ch  4 
at  end  before ;  turn. 

Fifth  row— Sh,  ch  1,  1  d  c,  ch  5,  1  d  c, 


Eighth  row— Sh,  ch  1,  1  d  c,  ch  5,  1  d  c, 
ch  1,  sh,  ch  1,  *  1  d  c,  ch  5,  repeat  from  *  3 
times;  sh,  ch  4,  1  d  c,  *  ch  3,  1  d  c,  repeat 
from  *  3  times;  ch  4,  sh,  ch  5,  1  d  c,  ch  3, 
sh,  1  tr ;  turn. 

Ninth  row — Sh,  ch  1,  1  d  c,  ch  5,  1  d  c, 
ch  5,  sh,  ch  4,  1  d  c,  ch  3,  1  d  c,  ch  3,  Id  c, 
ch  4,  sh,  *  ch  5,  1  d  c,  repeat  from  *  3 
times;  ch  3,  sh,  ch  3,  Id  c,  ch  3,  sh,  1  tr; 
turn. 

Tenth  row — Sh,  ch  1,  1  d  c,  ch  5,  Id  c, 
ch  1,  sh,  ch  1,  *  1  d  c,  ch  5,  repeat  from  *  4 
times;  sh,  ch  4,  1  d  c,  ch  3,  Id  c,  ch  4,  sh, 
ch  5,  1  d  c,  ch  5,  1  d  c,  ch  3,  sh,  1  tr;  turn. 

Eleventh  row— Sh,  ch  1,  *  1  d  c,  ch  5,  re- 
peat from  *  3  times,  sh,  ch  4,  1  d  e,  ch  4, 
sh,  *  ch  5,  1  d  c,  repeat  from  *  4  times ; 
ch  3,  sh,  ch  3,  1  d  c,  ch  3,  sh,  1  tr;  turn. 

Twelfth  row — Sh,  ch  1,  1  d  c,  ch  5,  1  d  c, 
ch  1,  sh,  ch  1,  *  1  d  c,  ch  5,  repeat  from  *  5 
times;  sh,  fasten  in  next  sh,  under  ch  1 
with  a  short  tr,  *  ch  5,  1  d  c,  repeat  from  * 
3  times;  ch  3,  sh,  1  tr;  turn. 

Thirteenth  row — Sh,  ch  1,  1  d  c,  *  ch  5, 
1  d  c,  repeat  from  *  3  times;  ch  3,  sh,  ch  6, 
sh  in  third  loop  of  5  ch,  ch  6,  sh  in  next 
sh,  ch  5,  1  d  c,  ch  3,  sh,  1  tr,  ch  4;  turn. 
Repeat  from  second  row  for  length  re- 
quired. Ella  McCowen. 

SALADS  FOR  WARM  WEATHER. 

Many  housekeepers  think  salads  are 
difficult  to  prepare  as  well  as  expensive; 
this  is  a  mistake,  and  the  country  house- 
keeper who  has  more  than  her  share  of 
work  to  do  will  find  a  salad  prepared  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning  and  set  aside  to 
be  mixed  for  tea  or  lunch,  will  save  her 
extra  labor  and  be  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of 
the  family.  Of  course,  a  salad  should  not 
be  rich  or  too  highly  seasoned,  as  winter 
salads,  but  can  be  made  of  almost  any- 
thing cold  left  from  dinner. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  mixing  salad 
dressing,  and  for  a  plain  salad  only,  oil, 
pepper  and  vinegar  should  be  used.  The 
quantity  of  oil  used  may  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  family,  though 
the  usual  proportion  is  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  oil  to  one  of  vinegar;  when  oil  is 
disliked,  as  it  is  by  many  people,  melted 
butter  or  perfectly  sweet  grease  from  ham 
may  be  substituted.  Of  course, if  vegetables 
are  used  they  should  be  crisp  and  fresh. 

Calf's  Head  Salad. — Cut  up  the 
tongue  and  one  cheek  of  a  cold,  boiled 
calf's  head  into  small  pieces,  put  in  a 
marinade  made  of  vinegar  and  oil  for 
half  an  hour,  then  drain.  Cut  up  two 
boiled  potatoes  with  a  bunch  of  cress  and 
a  small  white  onion.    Put  the  meat  in  the 


center  of  a  salad-bowl  with  a  border  of  the 
vegetables  around.  Mix  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  mayonnaise  dressing  with  a  little 
vinegar  and  pour  over  the  salad. 

Plain  Chicken  Salad.— Take  a  large 
head  of  lettuce,  tear  the  leaves  apart  and 
put  in  a  salad-bowl.  Cut  up  the  remains 
of  a  cold  chicken,  put  over  the  lettuce, 
pour  over  a  plain  or  mayonnaise  dressing 
as  desired.  Garnish  with  hard-boiled  eggs 
and  fresh  lettuce  leaves  or  slices  of  boiled 
beets.  Set  on  ice  and  this  salad  will  keep 
a  day  or  two,  and  be  in  readiness  for  lunch 
or  tea. 

Fresh  Beef  Salad.— Take  one  pound 
of  boiled  beef  (left  from  dinner),  cut  in 
thin,  narrow  strips,  put  in  a  salad-bowl 
with  a  plain  dressing.  Mince  celery  and 
put  over,  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Garnish  with  fresh  lettuce  leaves. 

Lamb  Salad.— Wash  and  dry  two  crisp 
heads  of  lettuce,  tear  the  leaves  apart, 
put  them  in  a  salad-bowl  and  arrange 
neatly.  Cut  up  half  a  pound  of  roast 
lamb,  put  over  the  lettuce;  chop  one  large 
cucumber  pickle  and  put  over,  pour  in  a 
plain  salad  dressing.  Garnish  with  hard- 
boiled  eggs. 

Sweetbread  Salad.— Soak  two  sweet- 
breads in  cold  water  two  hours,  boil  them 
t'en  minutes.  When  cold,  cut  in  slices, 
lay  in  the  center  of  a  salad-bowl,  put  a 
border  of  lettuce  leaves  around,  pour  a 
mayonnaise  dressing  over. 

Bacon  Salad. — Cut  half  a  pound  of 
breakfast  bacon  in  slices,  then  in  small 
pieces,  fry  a  light  brown,  remove  the  pan 
from  the  fire  and  add  half  a  cup  of  vinegar 
to  a  cup  of  the  bacon  grease;  have  half  a 
pound  of  chopped  ham  laid  on  a  bed  of 
lettuce  in  a  salad-bowl,  pour  the  bacon 
dressing  over. 

Beet  Salad. — Bake  three  medium-sized 
beets  and  boil  three  celery  roots;  cut)these 
in  slices,  put  in  a  salad-bowl  with  lettuce 
leaves,  pour  over  a  plain  salad  dressing. 
Garnish  with  sliced  cucumbers. 

Farmer's  Breakfast  Salad. — Scald 
two  ripe  tomatoes,  peel  off  the  skin  and 
put  them  on  ice,  drain  and  slice  thin. 
Peel  and  slice  thin  one  large  cucumber, 
put  in  a  salad-bowl,  lay  over  the  tomatoes ; 
cut;  up  one  young  onion,  sprinkle  on  top 
and  cover  with  plain  salad  dressing. 

Eliza  R.  Pakkeb. 


CLOTH  COVER  FOR  MILK-PANS. 

Will  try  to  describe  how  to  make  a  cloth 
cover  for  milk-pans. 

Take  a  square  piece  of  cloth  about  three 
inches  wider  than  the  top  of  the  pan ;  tie 
a  knot  in  three  corners  of  the  cloth,  hold 
the  fourth  corner,  without  a  knot,  in  the 
right  hand,  and  with  the  left  hand  put  the 
cover  on  the  pan;  twist  the  fourth  corner 
from  you  until  the  slack  is  taken  out  and 
the  cloth  fits  tight  around  the  pan.  Now 
form  a  letter  1  of  the  twist  corner, 
and  with  the  left  hand  hold  the  point  of 


Cloth  Cover  for  Milk-Pans. 

the  twist,  and  with  the  right  hand  fore- 
finger and  thumb  press  the  top  of  letter  1 
down  and  then  up  under  the  cloth,  which 
holds  the  cloth  on  firm  and  fast  and  with- 
out a  wrinkle  in  the  top;  when  removed, 
pull  on  point  of  twist.  When  tying 
knots,  place  the  edges  A  and  A  together, 
which  leaves  the  cloth  in  a  cupping  shape. 

A  Deep-Seated  Cough  cruelly  tries  the 
Lungs  and  wastes  the  general  strength.  A 
prudent  resort  for  the  afflicted  is  to  Dr.  D. 
Jayne's  Expectorant,  a  remedy  for  all  troubled 
with  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  or  any  Pulmonary 
Affection.  

WALL  PAPER 

BARGAINS! 

We  will  guarantee  all  these  clean  new  goods  just  made, 

and  full  length— 8  yards  to  the  roll. 
An  8-yd.  roll  White  back  Paper,  3  to  6c. 
An  S-yd.  roll  Gilt  Paper,  5  to  10c. 
An  S-yd.  roll  Embossed  Gilt  Paper,  8  to  15c. 
"It  Borders 
per  yard. 


aper. 

Gilt  Borders,  4  to  IS  inches  wide,  'i  and  3c 
per  yard. 

Borders  without  Gilt,  2  to  9  inches,  lc.  per 
yard. 

Send  4c.  in  stamps  for  samples  of  the  best  and  great- 
est bargains  in  the  country- 

35".  H.  CADY, 

K.  305  HIGH  STREET, 
Mention  this  paper.  ^~  Providence,  K.  I, 
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FALSE  PROMISE. 

Saint  thou  the  infant  Christ,"  the  abbot 
said; 
And  to  the  youthful  artist  forth  they 
brought 
A  lovely  child,  angels  a  fairer  head 
•Mid  heavenly  cherubim  had  vainly  sought 
Ere  long,  immortal,  on  the  canvas  bright 
Shone  that  sweet  face  of  innocent  delight. 

From  his  pure  brow  celestial  radiance  beamed; 

Beneath  his  eyes  the  sinful  heart  grew  dumb, 
Such  loving,  tender  eyes,  that  ever  seemed 

Wondering.yet  prescient  of  the  grief  to  come. 
Within  those  thoughtful  depthsoneyet  might 
trace 

The  promise  of  the  healing  of  the  race. 

Long  years  had  passed,  the  artist  famous 
grown, 

With  deeper  knowledge,  had  expressed  the 
wish 

Tonaint  that  last  sad  supper,  where  is  shown 

The  fell  betrayer's  fingers  in  the  dish. 
As  one  the  Judas  fit  to  represent 
A  murderer,  chained,  was  from  the  galleys 
sent. 

Sullen  he  stood,  while  from  his  furtive  eye 
Gleamed  all  the  evil  passion  of  the  soul : 

Shuddering,  the  painter  wrought,  regretfully, 
Thoughts  of  that  earlier  labor  o'er  him  stole, 

When,  as  the  sin-seamed  features  he  did  traee, 

Aghast,  he  saw  it  was  the  self-same  face. 

A  child  to  you  is  born,  before  life's  mystery 
Pause  and  be  dumb.   Ye  know  not  what  may 
be.  —The  Academy. 


HE  BLAMED  THE  WATER. 

farmer  drove  up  to 
our  mill  door  with  a 
grist.  He  had  a  fine 
team  of  horses,  but 
■was  a  sicklv,  meagre- 

0  C§&tJ%F&Sy  looking  creature.  As 
he  handed  out  his 
sacks  of  wheat,  he 
came  to  a  water- 
bucket  half  filled  with 
apples. 

"Here,  boys,"  said 
he,  as  he  passed  the 
pail  to  the  miller, 
"would  you  like  some  apples?  I  never 
eat  them  myself." 

1  asked  him  why,  and  he  replied  that 
they  always  made  him  sick.  So  the  half 
dozen  hands  about  the  mill  soon  devoured 
the  ripe,  golden  fruit  w-ith  a  relish,  for 
they  had  been  taught  that  nothing  was 
more  nutritious  than  a  good,  ripe  apple. 
I  asked  the  man,  who  so  kindly  gave  us 
what  he  could  not  use  himself,  'why  he 
thought  he  could  not  eat  of  the  fruit. 
His  answer  was  that  they  distressed  him, 
but  upon  further  inquiry  I  found  that 
everything  he  ate  distressed  him  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  When  asked  'what 
he  lived  upon,  he  said: 

"Principally  salt  meat,  sausage,  eggs 
and  white  bread.  But,"  said  he,  "the 
water  is  bad  where  I  live,  and  I  guess  my 
only  resource  for  better  health  is  to  sell 
out  and  move  away." 

Noticing  his  sleek -looking  horsgs,  I  re- 
marked: "Do  your  horses  drink  the  same 
water?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  he.  "They  have  no 
other." 

"I  see  you  use  tobacco  pretty  freely,"  I 
remarked. 

"Oh,  yes.  I  couldn't  live  without  that." 

"But,"  said  I,  "your  horses  seem  to 
thrive  on  the  water.  Do  you  think  if 
they  had  to  chew  the  tobacco  that  you  do, 
and  live  on  your  diet,  they  would  thrive, 
or  would  the  water  make  them  sick,  too?" 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  hadn't  thought  of 
that." 

He  went  home,  changed  his  diet  and 
left  off  tobacco,  and  now  the  water  agrees 
with  him  to  perfection  and  he  eats  apples 
with  impunity. — St.  Louis  Magazine. 

"THANK  YOU." 

Several  winters  ago,  says  the  Congrega- 
tionalism a  woman  was  coming  out  of 
some  public  building  where  the  heavy 
door  swung  back  and  made  egress  some- 
what difficult.  A  little  street  urchin 
sprang  to  the  rescue,  and  as  he  held  open 
the  doors  she  said,  "Thank  you,"  and 
passed  on. 

"Cracky!  d'ye  hear  that?"  said  the  boy 
to  a  companion  standing  near  by. 

"No.  What  ?" 

"Why,  that  lady  in  sealskin  said,  'thank 
ye'  to  the  likes  o'  me."  v 


Amused  at  the  conversation,  which  she 
could  not  help  overhearing,  the  lady 
turned  around  and  said  to  the  boy: 

"It  always  pays  to  be  polite,  my  boy; 
remember  that." 

Years  passed  away,  and  last  December, 
when  doing  her  Christmas  shopping,  this 
lady  received  an  exceptional  courtesy 
from  a  clerk  in  Boston,  which  caused  her 
to  remark  to  a  friend  who  was  with  her: 

"What  a  great  comfort  to  be  civilly 
treated  once  in  awhile — though  I  don't 
know  that  I  blame  the  store  clerks  for  be- 
ing rude  during  the  holiday  trade." 

The  young  man's  quick  ear  caught  the 
words,  and  he  said : 

"Pardon  me,  madam,  but  you  gave  me 
my  first  lesson  in  politeness  a  few  years 
ago."  The  lady  looked  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment, while  he  related  the  little  forgotten 
incident,  and  told  her  that  the  simple 
"thank  you"  awakened  his  first  ambi- 
tion to  be  something  in  the  world.  He 
went  the  next  morning  and  applied  for  a 
situation  as  office  boy  in  the  establish- 
ment where  he  was  now  an  honored  clerk. 

Only  two  words  dropped  into  the  treas- 
ury of  a  street  conversation,  but  they 
yielded  returns  of  a  certain  kind  more 
satisfactory  than  investments,  stocks  and 
bonds. 


WATCH  ALWAYS. 

A  young  lady  whose  parents  had  died 
while  she  was  an  infant,  had  been  kindly 
cared  for  by  a  dear  friend  of  the  family. 
Before  she  was  old  enough  to  know  him, 
his  business  took  him  to  Europe.  Reg- 
ularly he  wrote  to  her  through  all  his 
years  of  absence,  and  never  failed  to  send 
her  money  for  all  her  wants.  Finally, 
word  came  that  during  a  certain  week  he 
would  return  and  visit  her.  He  did  not 
fix  the  day  or  the  hour.  She  received 
several  invitations  to  take  pleasant  trips 
with  her  friends  during  that  week.  One 
of  those  was  of  so  pleasant  a  nature  that 
she  could  not  resist  accepting  it.  During 
her  trip  he  came,  inquired  as  to  her  ab- 
sence, and  left.  Returning,  she  found 
this  note:  "My  life  has  been  a  struggle 
for  you ;  might  you  not  have  waited  one 
week  for  me?"  More  she  never  heard, 
and  her  life  of  plenty  became  one  of  want. 

Jesus  has  not  fixed  the  day  or  hour  of 
his  return,  but  he  has  said  "Watch,"  and 
should  he  come  to-day,  would  he  find  us 
absorbed  in  thoughtless  dissipation? — 
Christian  Alliance. 


THE  DEADLY  TAPEWORM. 

More  defalcations,  more  failures,  more 
banks  burst  wide  open,  more  cashiers 
and  trusted  managers  gone  to  parts 
known  but  non-extraditing.  What's  the 
matter?  Tapeworm,  that's  just  what  it 
is!  That  narrow  strip  of  paper  that  end- 
lessly uncoils  and  glides  out  from  under 
the  ticker!  Sooner  or  later,  it  fetches 
them  all.  If  we  had  a  controlling  or  in- 
fluential interest  in  an  insurance  com- 
pany, and  any  one  connected  with  it  and 
having  access  to  its  cash  drawer,  or  its 
bank  account,  or  its  convertible  secur- 
ities, should  be  found  hanging  over  one  of 
these  clicking  devices  of  the  devil,  listen- 
ing to  its  lies  about  fortunes  made  in  a  day, 
that  fellow,  whether  he  was  president  or 
errand  boy,  should  be  bounced!  Nobody 
who  is  fed  upon  by  this  deadly  parasite, 
the  tapeworm  of  the  stock  indicator,  ought 
for  a  single  day  to  be  suffered  to  hold  a 
place  as  custodian  of  other  people's  money. 
— Insuran  ce. 


IN  ONE  BUSHEL  OF  CORN. 

This  is  how  some  one  figures  it  out: 
From  a  bushel  of  corn  a  distiller  gets  four 
gallons  of  whiskey,  which  retails  at  §16; 
the  government  gets  §3.60,  the  farmer  who 
raised  the  corn  gets  40  cents,  the  railroad 
gets  §1,  the  manufacturer  gets  §4,  the  re- 
tailer gets  §7,  and  the  consumer  gets 
drunk.  No  wonder  so  many  Kansas  farm- 
ers are  using  corn  as  fuel. — New  York 
Tribune. 


PHYSICIANS  ACKNOWLEDGE  THERE  IS  LESS 
DEAFNESS. 

Physicians  have  watched  with  a  Jealous  eye 
the  increasing  popularity  of  the  sound  discs 
Invented  by  H.  A. Wales,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
as  patients  who  have  been  under  their  care 
for  years  have  in  a  week's  time  had  their  hear- 
ing restored  by  Its  use,  and  they  acknowledge 
that  there  may  be  a  decrease  in  the  percent- 
age of  deaf  people  in  the  Census  of  1890. 


GREAT  OFFER! 

PlRflOST  -f  $35.  *  OSCmflST 

Direct  from  the  Factory  at  Manufacturer's  Prices.  No  such 
offer  ever  made  before.  Every  man  his  own  agent.  Examine 
in  your  home  before  paying.    Write  for  particulars.  Address 

theT.  Swoger&  Son  Pianos  &  Organs 

BEAVER  FAIXS,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

From  Rev.  JameB  H.  Potts,  P.  D.,  editor  of  Michigan  Christian  Advocate,  Detroit,  Mich.  :  "To  say  we  art 
delighted  with  the  Piano  does  not  express  the  fact.  We  are  jutulant.  If  all  yonr  instruments  are  as  fine  iu 
appearance  and  as  pleasing  in  tone  as  this  one,  your  patrons  will  rifle  by  the  hundred.*1 

From  Rev.  H.  P.  Dudley,  pastor  31.  E.  Church,  Des  Moines,  Iowa :  "The  Pinno  is  iu  every  way  satisfactory. 
A  thing  of  beauty,  and  we  expect  it  will  be  a  juy  to  us  for  mauy  years.  It  iB  pronounced  by  musician*  $plcndid." 

From  S.  A.  Johnson,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.:  *'I  have  had  a  T.  Swoger  &  Sou  Organ  three  years.  It  gives  the 
best  of  satisfaction. ** 


A  $55.00  SEWING  MACHINE  FOR  $17, 


Including  One  Year's  Subscription  to  This  Paper. 


BEST 

BARGAIN 

Ever  Offered 

IN 

Sewing  Machines 


MONEY 
SAVED 
is 

MONEY 
EARNED 


A  $451  Sewing  Machine  for  $14 

Including  One  Year's  Subscription  to  This  Paper. 

For  several  years  our  readers  have  exclusively  enjoyed  the  special  privilege  of  obtaining 
good  Sewing  Machines  at  the  low  prices  named.  The  success  that  has  followed  these  machines, 
and  the  great  satisfaction  they  give  to  purchasers,  warrants  us  in  saying  that  the  Chicago 

SEWING  IVIflCHlfiE 

Is  the  best  machine  in  the  world  for  the  money.  We  desire  to  please  our  readers  and  to  save 
them  all  the  money  possible,  and  in  these  machines  give  them  all  of  the  middlemen's  profits. 

This  machine  is  made  after  the  latest  models  of  the  Singer  machines,  and  is  a  perfect  fac-sim  lie 
in  shupe,  ornamentation  and  appearance.  All  the  parts  are  made  to  gauge  exactly  the  samn 
as  the  Singer,  and  are  constructed  of  precisely  the  same  materials. 

The  utmost  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  metals  used,  and  only  the  very  best  quality 
is  purchased.  Each  machine  is  thoroughly  well  made  and  is  fitted  with  the  utmost  nicety  and 
exactness,  and  no  machine  is  permitted  by  the  inspector  to  go  out  of  the  s^ops  until  it  has  been 
fully  tested  ami  proved  to  do  perfect  work,  and  run  light  and  without  noTse. 

The  Chicago  Singer  Machine  has  a  very  important  improvement  in  a  Loose  Balance  Wheel, 
so  constructed  as  to  permit  winding  bobbins  without  removing  the  work  from  the  macbiue. 

The  Loose  Balance  Wheel  Is  actuated  by  a  solid  bolt  passing  through  a  collar  securely  pinned 
to  the  shaft  outside  of  the  balance  wheel,  which  bolt  is  firmly  held  to  position  by  a  strong 
spiral  spring.  When  a  bobbin  is  to  be  wound,  the  bolt  is  pulled  out  far  enough  to  release  the 
balance  wheel,  and  turned  slightly  to  the  ritilit  or  left,  where  it  is  held  by  a  stop-pin  until  the 
bobbin  is  filled.  Where  the  machine  is  liable  to  be  meddled  with  by  children,  the  bolt  can  be 
left  out  of  the  wheel  when  not  in  use,  so  that  the  machine  cannot  be  operated  by  the  treadle. 

The  thread  eyelet  and  th»  needle  clamp  are  inade  self-threading,  which  is  a  very  great 
convenience. 

Each  ]flaehine,  of  Whatever  Style,  is  Famished  aiith  the  pollocuing  Attachments: 


1  FOOT  HEMMER  6 
1  FOOT  EUFFLER. 

1  TUCKER.  1 

1  PACKAGE  OF  NEEDLES.  1 

1  CHECK  SPRING.  1 

1  THROAT  PLATE.  6 


HEMMERS,  all  different 

widths. 
WRENCH. 
THREAD  CUTTER. 
BINDER. 
BOBBINS. 


1  SCREW-DRIVER. 

1  GAUGE. 

1  GAUGE  SCREW. 

1  OIL-CAN,  filled  with  Oil. 

1  INSTRUCTION  BOOK. 


The  driving  wheel  on  this  machine  is  admitted  to  be  the  simplest,  easiest  running  and  most  convenient  of 
any.  The  machine  is  self-threading,  has  the  very  best  tension  and  thread  liberator,  is  made  of  the  bvst  ma- 
terial, with  the  wearing  parts  hardened,  and  is  finished  iu  a  superior  style.  It  has  veneered  walnut 
cover,  drop-leaf  table,  4  end  drawers  and  center  sains  drawer. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  WARRANT  EVERY  MACHINE  FOR  FIVE  YEARS 

A-*  /m  Premium  No.  120  Is  the  low-arm  Chicago  Singer  Sewing  Machine,  and  is 
r  AT*  3%  1  tL.  offered,  together  with  this  paper  one  year,  for  only  814.  Or,  it  is  given  free 
.a.  vm.  as  a  premium  for  60  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper ;  or  for  30  yearly  sub- 

scribers and  $7  additional. 

T  <6"81^'    Premium  No.  486  is  the  high-arm  Chicago  Sinsrer  Sewing  Machine,  and  is 

X  Or   «t>A  »  •  offered,  together  with  this  paper  one  year,  for  only  S17. 

Both  of  the  above  machines  are  alike  In  all  particulars,  and  each  have  the  same  attach- 
ments, except  that  No.  4K6  has  a  high  arm,  while  No.  120  has  a  low  arm.  In  most  families  the 
low-arm  machine  will  do  as  well  as  the  other ;  bnt  those  who  do  a  good  deal  of  dressmaking, 
and  sewing  of  large  garments,  will  find  it  most  convenient  to  havs  the  additioual  space  afford- 
ed by  the  hlnh  arm.  .  .      ,„  .  „ 

The  machine  is  sent  by  freleht,  receiver  to  pay  freight  charees,  which  will  be  light.  «lv» 
name  of  freight  station,  if  different  from  your  post-office  address. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


August  1,  1890. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


HOW  MUCH  TO  FEED. 

jk  s  we  have  before  stated,  it  is 
impossible  to  suggest  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  food  for 
any  number  of  fowls,  for 
the  reason  that  no  two 
breeds  are  alike  in  their  de- 
sires, nor  are  any  two 
fowls  of  any  one  breed 
alike.  If  you  feed  in  a  trough,  give 
the  hens  all  they  will  eat  up  clean.  You 
can  easily  learn  how  to  regulate  the  quan- 
tity by  watching  the  hens.  As  each  hen 
eats  her  fill  she  will  walk  off.  When  the 
last  hen  leaves  you  will  then  know  just 
how  much  they  can  eat,  if  you  give  them 
all  they  wish.  IJut  it  is  on  that  point  that 
so  many  are  liable  to  make  mistakes,  as  it 
is  not  wise  to  allow  hens  to  eat  all  they 
desire,  unless  in  the  winter,  and  about  the 
time  they  are  going  to  roost.  If  the  hens 
can  eat  as  much  as  they  wish,  they  will 
not  be  interested  in  searching  for  more 
food,  and  will  consequently  become  slug- 
gish and  fat.  Hens  should  be  made  to  ex- 
ercise. They  will  thrive  better  and  lay 
better  when  they  are  compelled  to  work 
and  find  their  food  than  when  overfed. 
More  harm  is  done  by  overfeeding  than 
by  not  allowing  enough,  and  where  the 
hens  have  a  good  range  tbey  will  need 
little  or  no  help  from  the  granary,  as  they 
can  find  more  than  they  can  eat  in  a  day. 


WHOLESALE  LICE  KILLING. 

There  is  one  plan  of  killing  lice  on 
poultry  that  never  fails.  Make  a  tub  of 
strong  soapsuds,  and  use  good  whale-oil 
soap  or  carbolic-acid  soap.  jSelect  a  warm 
day,  and  have  your  suds  warm.  Take 
each  fowl,  and  immerse  it  in  the  suds, 
head  and  all,  but  do  not  stop  with  simply 
dipping  the  fowl,  but  rub  the  suds  well 
into  the  feathers.  In  other  words,  give 
the  bird  a  good  washing,  so  that  the  suds 
may  reach  the  skin.  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
dip  the  head  under,  and  saturate  the  neck 
feathers.  Turn  the  birds  loose  in  a  yard 
where  there  is  no  shade  and  the  sun  will 
soon  dry  them  off.  Now  add  two  quarts 
of  kerosene  to  your  suds,  first  making  an 
emulsion  with  plenty  of  soap,  and 
sprinkle  the  suds  over  every  part  of  the 
poultry-house,  floor,  roosts,  ceiling,  sides, 
and,  in  fact,  every  place  where  a  louse 
could  hide,  and  your  fowls  will  be  free  of 
the  pests.  The  roosts  should  be  well 
saturated  with  pure  kerosene.  Burn  all 
the  material  in  the  nests,  saturate  the 
boxes  with  the  suds,  make  new  nests,  and 
then  repeat  the  process  once  a  month. 


A  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Greim,  Tomkin's  Cove,  N.  Y., 
sends  a  description  of  a  novel  and 
handy  drinking  fountain,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  follows:  "Here  is  the  cheapest, 
and  in  my  opinion  the  best,  drinking 
fountain,  and  so  simple  that  any  one  can 
make  it.  First,  procure  a  pan  or  dish  the 
size  required  (mine  is  an  oval-shaped  soap- 
dish),  and  then  cut  a  board  (of  any  size 
you  wish)  the  shape  of  No.  1  (see  illustra- 
tion), and  another  the  shape  of  No.  2. 
You  may  now  fit  the  pieces  together  by 
nailing  No.  1  on  the  dotted  line  of  No.  2, 
and  place  the  dish  or  pan  in  position.  In 


EATING  ON  THE  GROUND. 

It  is  only  proper  that  grains  should  be 
scattered  over  the  ground,  far  and  wide, 
for  the  hens  to  hunt  and  find  them,  as  the 
feed-trough,  so  far  as  the  feeding  of  grain 
is  concerned,  does  more  harm  than  good, 
the  hens  not  being  induced  to  work  if 
they  can  walk  up  to  the  trough  and  eat 
whenever  they  wish ;  but  when  soft  food 
is  given  it  should  always  be  in  the  trough, 
as  a  large  portion  will  be  wasted  if  thrown 
on  the  ground.  The  waste  of  grain,  when 
ground  and  moistened,  is  very  large,  and 
as  it  soon  begins  to  ferment  if  the  season 
is  warm,  it  assists  to  invite  disease  in  the 
flock.  As  soon  as  the  fowls  have  finished 
their  meal  the  food  should  be  removed  and 
the  trough  cleaned.  It  is  always  better  to 
feed  but  once  a  day  in  summer,  as  the 
fowls  do  not  need  as  much  at  that  season 
as  in  winter,  and  the  feeding  places  should 
be  cleaned  off  occasionally.  Ducks  should 
not  be  fed  at  the  same  place  longer  than  a 
week  before  changing  location,  as  they 
create  filth  rapidly  and  cause  a  disagree- 
able odor. 

THE  BEST  KIND  OF  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

We  can  only  give  the  best  house  by 
submitting  designs  from  time  to  time. 
There  is  no  best  poultry -house.  The  house 
that  may  be  accepted  by  one  as  the  best 
may  be  rejected  by  another.  We  can 
simply  submit  the  different  designs, 
leaving  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  kind 
best  suited  for  his  purpose.  Climate, 
breed  of  fowls,  cost,  convenience  and 
other  matters  become  factors  in  making  a 
selection.  No  two  families  will  agree  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  best  for  a  dwelling 
house,  and  in  selecting  a  design  for  a 
poultry-house  the  same  difficulty  pre- 
sents itself. 

 ■  o  «  

WYANDOTTE  AND  BRAHMA  CROSS. 

An  experiment  made  by  crossing  the 
White  Wyandotte  and  Light  Brahma,  the 
past  season,  resulted  in  the  production  of 
pullets  possessing  the  small  comb  of  the 
Brahma  and  a  more  active  bird,  the  Wy- 
andotte characteristics  predominating. 
The  Wyandotte    male  was   used  with 


A  Drinking  Fountain. 

the  illustration,  A  shows  No.  2,  C  shows 
No.  1  (in  position),  B  is  the  dish,  and  D 
shows  where  a  hole  may  be  cut  for  a 
handle.  This  fountain  may  be  carried 
anywhere,  it  will  not  upset,  the  chicks 
can  drink  from  either  side,  they  cannot 
soil  the  water,  and  they  cannot  get  on 
the  pointed  top. 


No.  1. 

Brahma  hens.  The  feathers  on  the  legs 
still  remain,  but  they  are  few.  As  layers 
they  bid  fair  to  be  superior,  but  for  mar- 
ket and  the  table  they  are  equal  to  any 
other  cross  made.  Next  season,  the  pullets 
will  be  mated  to  an  Indian  Game  male 
for  purposes  of  experiment. 

SUNFLOWER  SEEDS. 

Save  your  sunflower  seeds  for  your 
early  moulting  hens,  as  they  are  the  best 
food  you  can  provide  them.  Sunflower 
seeds  will  not  be  eaten  readily  by  some 
kinds  of  poultry  at  first,  but  by  allowing 
nothing  else  the  hens  soon  become  accus- 
tomed to  them  and  seek  them.  The  seeds 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  oil,  which 
greatly  aids  the  moulting  hens.  It  should 
be  the  object  to  assist  the  early  moulting 
hens  in  every  possible  way,  as  they  will 
be  the  best  and  most  productive  winter 
layers  when  eggs  are  usually  scarce. 

MEAT  FOR  EGGS. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  for  feeding 
meat  to  laying  hens,  as  the  hens  will  lay 
in  summer  when  they  will  lay  at  no  other 
time.  They  cannot  always  secure  a  full 
supply  of  insect  food,  and  nothing  will 
stimulate  them  to  renewed  effort  sooner 
than  a  mess  of  lean  meat  three  times  a 
week.  The  increased  number  of  eggs 
will  more  than  pay  for  the  meat. 

LIME  ON  THE  FLOORS. 

Lime  will  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
droppings,  but  it  is  the  best  preventive 
of  roup  and  gapes  known.  Where  lime  is 
freely  scattered  over  every  portion  of  the 
poultry-house,  and  over  the  yards,  there 
will  be  fewer  diseases,  while  lice  do  not 
fancy  its  presence  and  get  away  from  it 
as  fast  as  possible. 


TURPENTINE  FOR  ROUP. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  has  been  used  as  a 
remedy  for  roup  with  excellent  results. 
It  is  given  in  half  teaspoon ful  doses,  once 
a  day,  mixed  with  sweet  oil  or  cotton- 
seed oil,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  tur- 
pentine to  two  of  the  latter.  It  is  also  ex- 
cellent when  used  as  an  ointment  for 
swelled  heads  or  eyes,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  remedies  for  gapes,  a  few  drops  only 
being  necessary  for  chicks.  It  will  also 
prevent  lice  if  freely  used  on  the  roosts 
and  over  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  poul- 
try-house. 

BRAN  AND  BONE  MEAL. 

Bran  and  bone  meal  are  rich  in  the 
phosphates,  and  hence  are  among  the  best 
foods  that  can  be  used  for  growing  stock. 
Bran  may  be  fed  by  mixing  it  with  any 
kind  of  food,  especially  potatoes  or  tur- 
nips, and  young  ducks  fed  on  it  grow 


rapidly.  Bone  meal  may  be  placed  in 
some  location  where  the  fowls  of  all  ages 
can  have  free  access  to  it,  as  they  will 
only  eat  what  they  require  of  it.  A  cigar- 
box,  filled  with  it  and  placed  in  the 
poultry-pan,  will  be  all  that  is  needed  in 
the  way  of  providing  it. 


LIVE  FOWLS  IN  COOPS. 

The  great  desideratum  in  the  coop  is 
water.  We  venture  to  say  that  more 
fowls  die  on  the  journey  to  market  for 
want  of  water  than  from  any  other  cause, 
and  something  more  than  one  drinking 
cup  should  be  placed  in  the  coop.  The 
fowls  at  one  end  of  the  coop  have  no  way 
of  knowing  that  a  cup  is  at  the  other  end, 
and  as  they  have  but  one  desire — liberty — 
are  not  inclined  to  search  for  anything 
else.  They  lose  flesh,  arrive  in  market 
out  of  condition,  and  do  not  bring  the 
best  prices,  simply  because  not  enough 
water-cups  are  provided. 

TOBACCO  DUST  IN  NEST  BOXES. 

The  refuse  tobacco  sweepings  from  cigar 
or  tobacco  factories  is  an  excellent  article 
to  use  in  the  nests.  The  sitting  hens, 
which  are  compelled  to  remain  on  the 
nests  for  three  weeks,  provide  inviting 
places  for  the  breeding  of  lice,  but  by  the 
free  use  of  refuse  tobacco,  this  may  be  pre- 
vented. A  decoction  of  tobacco  is  also 
excellent  for  use  in  sprinkling  over  the 
interior  of  the  poultry-house,  and  a 
thorough  dusting  with  very  fine  tobacco 
dust  is  nearly  equal  to  insect  powder  in 
effect. 

 •—<>—•  

DUCKS  AND  GREEN  FOOD. 

The  duck  is  thickly  covered  with  soft 
feathers,  and  feels  the  effect  of  warm 
weather  more  than  chickens.  They  w-ill 
not  thrive  if  they  have  no  shade,  and 
when  very  warm  are  easily  affected  with 
cramps  if  they  drink  too  much  cold 
water,  which  kills  them  in  a  short  time. 
Nor  should  ducks  have  much  grain  at 
this  season.  Plenty  of  green  food  is 
better,  and  as  the  duck  is  not  dainty,  it 
will  eat  all  kinds  of  grass  and  nearly  all 
kinds  of  weeds.  Bran  and  potatoes  should 
be  used  in  place  of  a  feed  of  ground  grain. 


OATS  IN  SUMMER. 

Oats  make  the  best  food  for  summer  if 
grain  is  allowed.  Some  object  to  oats, 
claiming  that  they  cause  crop-bound,  but 
this  is  not  true.  Injury  may  have  been 
the  result  when  fowls  could  get  no  grit, 
but  no  harm  will  result  from  feeding  oats 
when  plenty  of  sharp  grit  is  supplied. 
Oats  are  not  as  fattening  as  corn  or  wheat, 
and  should  be  used  at  this  season  of  the 
year.     

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Pure  Breeds.— My  decided  opinion  Is  that, 
in  Intrinsic  value,  the  single-comb  Brown 
Leghorn  is  thebestof  all  the  American  breeds, 
especially  if  size,  as  well  as  number  of  eggs, 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  great  trouble 
with  breeders  of  this  variety  is,  that  they  are 
losing  their  size  by  too  much  inbreeding  and 
mating  of  small  specimens.  While  we  do  not 


object  to  a  certain  amount  of  inbreeding  to 
establish  a  certain  color  of  plumage,  etc.,  we 
do  th ink  it  very  inj  urious  to  a  flock  to  do  too 
much  of  it,  as  they  diminish  in  size  by  so  do- 
ing. We  frequently  have  hens  to  weigh  five 
and  six  pounds,  and  they  possess  all  the 
standard  requirements,  such  as  good,  creamy, 
while  lobes,  good  plumage,  a  deep,  rich  yellow 
leg,  evenly  serrated  combs,  and  which  manage 
to  take  a  front  seat  wherever  they  are  ex- 
hibited. I  would  urge  upon  breeders  to  en- 
deavor to  improve  the  color  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. I  find  in'many  yards  that  I  have  visited, 
a  tendency  to  run  into  much  striping  on  the 
back,  with  a  gray  cast,  all  through,  similiar  to 
the  back  of  the  Silver-gray  Dorking.  A  good, 
even  color  is  much  more  difficult  to  obtain 
than  the  white  lobe  so  much  sought  after.  If 
you  have  any  desire  to  show  your  stock,  you 
must  be  careful  how  you  mate  your  pen; 
therefore,  a  few  hints  from  an  old  breeder,  and 
lover  of  these  fowls,  won't  be  amiss.  For 
cockerel  breeding,  take  a  good,  healthy,  bright- 
colored  cock,  having  good  ear-lobes,  and  that 
has  been  bred  from  stock  noted  for  good  lobes 
(good  lobes  are  more  difficult  to  obtain  in 
males  than  females),  and  mate  him  with 
evenly-colored  hens  with  good  combs,  good- 
shaped  birds  and  not  to  low  in  station.  If  the 
cock  bird  carries  himself  proudly,  and  holds 
his  tail  too  high,  select  hens  that  carry  their 
tails  rather  low,  with  well-striped  hackles. 
This  mating  should  produce  fine  cockerels. 
The  result  of  mating  depends  upon  you.  For 
pullet  breeding,  mate  the  lighter-colored  hens 
with  a  darker-colored  male,  with  good  lobes, 
etc.  The  color  I  recommend  for  cockerel 
breeding  is  the  color  for  the  show  pen,  and 
when  I  say  bright,  I  do  not  mean  a  lemon- 
colored  hackle  and  flesh-colored  legs,  with 
wings  well  splashed  with  brick  color.  What 
is  more  beautiful  on  a  iawn,  a  farm  or  a  city 
lot  (for  these  birds  will  tliri  ve  under  any  con- 
ditions) than  a  flock  of  Brown  Leghorns. 
They  consume  less  food,  are  good  foragers, 
and  if  left  aloneat  this  season  of  the  year,  will 
find  their  own  living.  The  young  cockerels 
make  fine  broilers,  their  meat  being  sweet  and 
juicy  (not  stringy,  like  the  Asiatic  breeds), 
they  are  hard}',  and  as  egg-producers  they  out- 
lay any  breed  of  fowls  on  the  earth  that  we 
have  ever  heard  of.  Some  object  to  their  fly- 
ing. 1  find  no  trouble  in  keeping  them  con- 
fined in  a  yard  witli  a  six-foot  fence,  and  after 
the  pullets  are  one  year  old,  they  seldom,  if 
ever,  attempt  to  fly  over  any  fence  if  given 
any  chance  at  all  to  a  run  now  and  then. 
These  birds  want  green  food,  plenty  of  grit, 
and  pure,  fresh  water.  We  have  a  farm  of 
twenty-three  acres  and  over  2.000  feet  of  hen- 
nery devoted  to  this  especial  breed,  of  which 
they  get  the  full  benefit.  B.  F.  F. 

Hammonton,  iV.  J. 

 «  o  «  

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Feather-Eating:.— J-  F.  P.,  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
writes :  "Please  give  a  cure  for  feather-eating 
among  hens.  My  hens  are  almost  void  of 
feathers  on  backs  and  sides." 

Kepi,y  :— It  is  a  vice  due  to  confinement  and 
idleness.  There  is  no  cure  other  than  to  sep- 
arate the  fowls  from  eacli  other  or  to  watch 
and  discover  the  ones  that  pick  the  others. 

Swelled  Eyes.— Mrs.  R.  O.  B.,  Strong,  Kan., 
writes  :  "My  fowls  go  blind,  a  substance  forms 
in  the  eyes  and  also  in  the  throats.  They 
become  very  poor  and  die." 

Reply:— It  is  a  form  of  roup,  due  to  draughts 
over  them  at  night.  Wash  the  eyes  with  a 
warm  solution  of  a  teaspoon  of  boric  acid  in  a 
gill  of  water,  wipe  dry,  and  anoint  with  a 
drop  of  a  mixture  of  spirits  turpentine  and 
sweet  oil.  Also,  give  each  fowl  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  the  turpentine  mixture  once  a  day. 


SAME  TOUR  MONET.  We  will  send 
K  V  fa  FABM-PotTLTKY,  the  best  poultry  paper, 
six  months  for  25  cts. ;  or  for  15  cts.  if  you  mention  thia 
paper.   I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Box  2118,  Boston,  Mass. 

PORTABLE  SAW  MILLS. 

Simple,  Durable  and  Pit  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
The  LANE  &  BODLEY  CO.,  -    CINCINNATI,  O. 
Established  1851. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
STEAM-ENGINE 
BOILER 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  and  PRICES 

ATLAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

INDIANAPOLIS.  INP. 


Make  New,  Rich  Blood! 

These  pills  were  a  wonderful  discovery.  No  others 
like  thein  in  the  world.  Will  positively  cure  or  relieve 
all  manner  of  disease.  The  information  around  each 
box  is  worth  ten  times  the  cost  of  a  box  of  pills  Find 
out  about  them,  and  you  will  always  be  thankful.  Oxb 
pill  a  dose.  They  expel  all  impurities  from  the  blood- 
Delicate  women  find  great  benefit  from  using'  them. 
Illustrated  pamphlet  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  hy 
mail  ."or  25  cts.  in  stamps ,  five  boxes  $1.00.  DR.  I.  S. 
JOHNSON  &  CO.,  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


If  afflicted  with 
Bore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 
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fiSB-  READ  THIS  NOTICE.  "S8 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  axd 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
•nclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  writ- 
•n  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Tools. — J.  E.  S.,  Garden  City,  Mo.  For  tools, 
write  to  the  Standard  Tool  Company,  Athol, 
Mass. 

Machinery  for  Cannery.— J.  B.  M.,  Peters- 
burg, Ind.  You  can  get  a  complete  outfit  for  a 
cannery  from  Merrell  <fc  Soule,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

Schools  of  Telegraphy.— M.  A.  D.,  Red 

Bank  Furnace,  Pa.  Telegraphy  Is  taught  In 
many  business  colleges.  Address  the  colleges 
you  see  advertised  for  catalogues,  which  will 
give  you  full  information.  You  can  get  a  list 
of  all  the  business  colleges  in  your  state  by 
writing  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Divining  Rods.— P.  C.  S.,  Anthony,  Fla., 
writes:  "If  you  have  an  instrument  for  find- 
ing buried  money,  please  send  me  a  descrip- 
tion and  price,  if  not,  send  me  the  address  of 
some  dealer  who  has." 

Answer  :— There  is  no  such  instrument.  The 
popular  notion  about  it  is  a  relic  of  super- 
stition. If  a  man  had  such  instruments,  he 
would  use  them  himself  for  finding  money, 
instead  of  selling  them. 

License  for  Stationary  Engineers — 
Boohs  for  Engineers.— N.  Y.  B.,  Cherry 
Valley,  Ohio.  A  statute  of  Ohio  provides: 
"That  in  all  cities  and  villages,  the  city  or  vil- 
lage council  may  provide,  by  ordinance,  for 
the  examination,  regulation  and  licensing  of 
stationary  engineers,  and  others  having 
charge  or  control  of  engines,  boilers  or  steam 
generating  apparatus,  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  such  cities."  Unless  your  village 
council  has  passed  such  an  ordinance,  no 

license  is  necessary.  You  can  get  books  on 

steam  engineering  from  the  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

Johnson  Grass. — W.,  Jackson,  Tenn., 
writes:  "(1)  Will  Johnson  grass  germinate 
readily  if  sown  like  other  seed?  (2)  When  is 
the  best  time  to  sow  it?  (3)  Will  it  stand  our 
Tennessee  upland  soil  and  dry  summers?  (4) 
Would  it  thrive  on  bottom  land,  where  it 
would  be  well  shaded?  (5)  Has  any  one  got 
tired  of  it?  (6)  How  long  will  it  thrive  on 
suitable  soil  if  mown  before  it  seeds?" 

Answer: — (1)  Johnson  grass  may  be  prop- 
agated by  pieces  of  root-stocks,  or  by  seeds. 
The  seeds  start  slowly,  and  require  warm 
weather.  (2)  Spring.  (3)  It  will  stand  great 
heat  and  severe  drouth,  and  we  think  it 
would  do  well  on  your  uplands,  if  the  soil  is 
suitable.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  some  of 
our  readers,  who  have  raised  Johnson  grass, 
answer  this  question,  and  also  the  fourth.  (5) 
Yes.  (6)  It  is  a  perennial,  and  is  difficult  to 
destroy  on  account  of  its  many,  strong  root- 
stocks,  every  joint  of  which  will  send  up  a 
stem.  It  may  be  cut  frequently  during  the 
growing  season;  once  a  month,  some  years. 

VETERINARY. 

*5J(Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.fe 
Teterinarian  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery 
in  Ohio  State  University. 


E  ROWLEY'S  TOILET  MASK 


,<5_ 


OR  FACE  GLOVE.- 


The  following 
Grounds 


are  the  Claims  made  for  Madame  Rowley's  Toilet  Mask  and  the 
on  Which  it  is  Recommended  to  Ladies  for  Beautifying, 
Bleaching  and  Preserving  the  Complexion : 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  axd  Fibeside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  tnrongh  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  "Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar, 
otherwise  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request. 
Inquiries  should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  ad- 
dress. Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  ex- 
pected. Subscribers  may  send  their  veterinary  queries 
directly  to  Dr.  H.  J.  Ueimebs,  35  King  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Warts  on  Cow's  Teats. — G.  W.  G,  Hills- 
dale, Pa.  If  the  warts  complained  of  have  a 
neck,  it  may  be  best  to  ligature  every  one  of 
them  ;  and  if  they  are  sessile— that  is,  flat  and 
without  a  neck— you  may,  once  a  day,  apply  to 
them  a  dose  of  some  vegetable  acid,  citric  acid, 
for  instance. 

Shoulder  Boil.— H.  J.,  JIanayunk,  Pa. 
An  old  shoulder  boil  (fibroid)  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
removed  only  by  a  surgical  operation,  which, 
of  course,  requires  a  surgeon  to  perform  it. 
But  after  the  operation  has  been  performed, 
it  will  require  some  time  until  a  healing  is 
effected,  and  then,  unless  the  collar  iscarefully 
adjusted,  the  scar  remaining  behind  may  be- 
come about  just  as  troublesome  as  the  tumor 
itself.  Hence,  unless  the  animal  is  young  and 
otherwise  valuable,  it  may  be  just  as  well  to 
leave  the  tumor  alone. 

Bnnches  on  the  Xeck.— F.  G.  L.,  Chau- 
tauqua, S.  Dak.,  writes  :  "What  ails  my  colt? 
He  is  one  year  old,  and  has  been  in  the  pasture 
ever  since  the  grass  was  large  enough.  Some 
time  ago  I  noticed  some  bundles  along  the 
left  side  of  the  neck.  They  broke,  and  a  kind 
of  yellow  matter  runs  from  them." 

Answer:— I  cannot  tell  you  what  ails  your 
colt,  unless  you  make  a  thorough  examination 
and  report  the  particulars.  There  are  too 
manv  possibilities.  So,  for  instance,  if  your 
colt  has  been  exposed  to  an  infection  with 
glanders,  it  may  be  farcy. 

Soft  Feet.-»\.  J.  S.,  Dillon,  Ohio,  writes : 
"Please  inform  me  what  to  do  for  my  horse's 
soft  feet.  I  have  not  worked  him  this  summer, 
and  his  feet  are  so  soft  or  brittle  that  the  shoes 
will  not  stay  on." 

Answer -.—Keep  the  hoofs  of  your  horse 
clean  and  dry;  at  any  rate,  do  not  allow  the 
animal  to  stand  in  mud  and  manure,  which, 
of  course,  will  be  absorbed,  and  will  have  a 
morbific  influence  upon  the  horn  of  the  hoof. 
The  latter,  therefore,  if  it  becomes  dry  after  it 
has  been  soaked  with  manure,  will  become 
brittle.  If  you  have  a  good,  dry  pasture,  let 
your  horse  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Has  a  Remedy  for  Heaves.— J.  C.  R., 
Middlebury,  Ohio,  writes:  "Will  you  please 
send  me  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  two 
queries  inclosed?  I  have  a  horse  which  had 
the  heaves.  I  have  helped  her  greatly,  and 
would  like  to  correspond  with  the  two  referred 
to." 

Answer:— I  cannot  accommodate  you,  be- 
cause I  do  not  keep  all  the  names  on  file.  If, 
however,  vou  can  restore  to  health  a  horse 
affected  with  heaves,  you  can  do  more  than 
any  other  man,  living  or  dead,  ever  could  ;  In 
fact,  vou  can  make  an  impossible  thing  possi- 
ble. "Why  do  vou  not  publish  your  treatment, 
find  become  renowned?  Or,  else,  If  you  desire 


1st.  The  Mask  is  Soft  and  Pliable  and  can  be  Easily  Applied 
and  Worn  without  Discomfort  or  Inconvenience. 

2d.  It  is  durable,  and  does  not  dissolve  rrrrTT-rrrTi,,,,i.,.,,i"iTiT 
or  come  asunder,  but  holds  its  original 
shape. 

3d.  It  has  been  Analyzed  by  Eminent 
Scientists  and  Chemical  Experts,  and 
pronounced  Perfectly  Pure  and  Harm- 
less. 

4th.  With  ordinary  care  the  Mask  will 
Last  for  Years,  audits  valuable  properties  £ 
Xever  Become  Impaired. 

5th.  The  Mask  is  protected  by  letters 
patent,  has  been  introduced  ten  years,  and 
is  the  only  Genuine  article  of  the  kind. 

6th.  It  is  Recommended  by  Eminent 
Physicians  and  Scientific  Men  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  injurious  cosmetics. 

7th.  The  Mask  is  as  Unlike  the  fraud- 
ulent appliances  used  for  conveying  cos- 
metics, etc.,  to  the  face  as  day  is  to  night, 
and  it  bears  no  analogy  to  them. 

Sth.  The  Mask  may  be  worn  with  Per- 
fect Privacy  if  desired.    The  Closest  £ 
Scrutiny  cannot  detect  that  it  has  been  £ 
used.  F 
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9th.  It  is  a  Xatnral  Beautifier  for  Bleaching'  and  Preserv- 
ing the  Skin,  and  Removing  Complexional  Imperfections. 

10th.  The  Mask  is  sold  at  a  moderate 
price,  and  one  purchase  ends  the  expense. 

ilth.  Hundreds  of  dollars  uselessly  ex- 
pended for  cosmetics,  lotions  and"  like 
preparations,  may  be  saved  by  those  who 
possess  it. 

12th.  Ladies  in  every  section  of  the 
country  are  using  the  Mask  with  gratify- 
ing results. 

13th.  It  is  safe,  simple,  cleanly  and  ef- 
fective for  beautifying  purposes,  and  never 
injures  the  most  delicate  skin. 

14th.  While  it  is  intended  that  the  Mask 
3  should  be  Worn  During  Sleep,  it  may  be 
<  applied,  icith  equal  good  results,  at  Any 
«  Time,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
5  wearer. 


loth.  The  Mask  has  received  the  testi- 
mony of  well-known  society  and  profes- 
sional ladies,  who  proclaim"  it  to  be  the 

m  RF  wop\- thrff  rrMFS  tx  tttf  wffk-  3  Sreatesfc  discovery  for  beautifying  pur- 
red three  times  ia  thev.  lek.  ^  poses  ever  offered  to  womankind. 


The  ToiSet  Mask  (or  Face  Clove 
Position  to  the  Face. 


A  Few  Specimen  Extracts  from  Testimonial  Letters. 


"I  am  so  rejoiced  at  having  found  at  last  an  article 
that  will  indeed  improve  the  complexion." 

"Every  lady  who  desires  a  faultless  complexion 
should  be  provided  with  the  Mask." 

*'3Iy  face  is  as  soft  and  smooth  as  an  infant's." 

"I  am  perfectly  delighted  with  it." 

"As  amedium  for  removing  discolorations, softening 
and  beautifying  the  skin,  1  consider  it  uaequalled." 

"It  is,  indeed,  a  perfect  success— an  inestimable 
treasure." 

"I  find  that  it  removes  freckles,  tan,  sunburn,  and 
gives  the  complexion  a  soft,  smooth  surface." 

"I  have  worn  the  Mask  but  tvro  weeks,  and  am 
amazed  at  the  change  it  has  made  in  my  appearance." 


"The  Mask  certainly  act6  upon  the  skin  with  a  mild 
and  beneficial  result,  making  it  smoother  and  clearer, 
and  seeming  to  remove  pimples,  irritation,  etc.,  with 
each  application." 

"  For  softening  and  beautifying  the  skin,  there  is 
nothing  to  compare  with  it." 

"Your  invention  cannot  fail  to  supercede  everything 
that  is  used  for  beautifying  purposes." 

"Those  of  my  sex  who  desire  to  secure  a  pure  com- 
plexion should  have  one." 

'Tor  bleaching  the  skin  and  removing  imperfections 
I  know  of  nothing  so  good.  1 

"I  have  worn  the  Mask  but  three  nights,  and  the 
blackheads  have  all  disappeared." 

"The  Mask  should  be  kept  on  every  lady's  toilet-case." 


"I  must  tell  you  how  deligtited  I  am  with  your  Toilet 

Mask  ;  it  gives  unbounded  satisfaction." 

"A  lady  was  cured  of  freckles  by  eight  nights'  nee 

of  the  Mask." 

"The  improvement  in  my  complexion  is  trulv  mar- 
velous." 

"After  three  weeks'  use  of  the  Mask  the  wrinkles 

have  almost  disappeared." 

"My  sister  used  one  for  a  spotted  skin,  and  her  com- 
plexion is  now  all  that  can  be  desired." 

"It  does  even  more  than  is  claimed  for  it." 


"I  have  been  relieved  of  a  muddy,  greasy  complexion 
after  trying  all  kinds  of  cosmetics  without  success." 


COMPLEXION  BLEMISHES 


may  be  hidden  imperfectly  by  cosmetics  and  powders,  but  can  only  be  removed  permanently  by  the  TOILET  MASK.  By  its  use 
Every  Kind  of  Spots,  Impurities,  Roughness,  etc.,  Vanish  from  the  Skin,  leaving  it  Soft,  Clear,  Brilliant  and  Beautiful.  It  is 
Harmless,  Costs  Little  and  Saves  its  user  Money.  It  PREVENTS  and  REMOVES 

WRINKLES, 

and  is  both  a  COMPLEXION  PRESERVER,  and  BEAUTIFIER.  Famous  society  ladies,  actresses,  belles,  etc.,  use  it. 
VALUABLE  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET,  with  Proofs  and  Full  Particulars,  MAILED  FREE  by 

THE  TOILET  MASK  COMPANY,  Broadway  and  27th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


to  make  money,  why  don't  you  advertise,  and 
make  a  cool  million  every  year?  If,  however, 
vou  only  deceive  yourself,  or  fish  for  notoriety, 
you  had  better  first  study  a  little  anatomy  and 
physiology. 

Dislocation  of  Patella.— H.  P.,  Fontan- 
elle,  Iowa,  writes :  "  My  yearling  colt  has 
been  affected  in  her  stifle  joints  since  she  was 
five  months  old.  When  walking  slow  or  mov- 
ing in  the  stable,  the  leg  will  straighten  back 
and  become  stiff.except  from  the  pastern  down. 
With  an  effort  it  comes  forward  wit!)  a  jerk. 
There  is  no  soreness  and  no  trouble  when 
going  fast." 

Axswer:— On  account  of  the  morbid  changes 
necessarily  existing  in  an  old  case  like  yours, 
the  treatment  is  uncertain.  At  first,  a  repo- 
sition of  the  patella  must  be  effected,  then  the 
animal  must  be  kept  standing  in  a  stable  (a 
stall  that  is  not  too  wide),  because  every  move- 
ment, but  especially  getting  up  and  down,  is 
apt  to  cause  a  renewed  dislocation.  If  the 
above  is  complied  with,  but  not  otherwise,  a 
good  fly  blister  that  will  cause  considerable 
swelling,  applied  below  and  at  the  sides  of  the 
joint,  will  prove  to  be  useful. 

Chronic  laminitis. — S.  M.,  River  Anx 
Vases,  Mo.,  writes:  "1  have  a  mare  six  years 
old  that  was  foundered  when  she  was  four 
years  old.  I  don't  know  what  caused  it.  I  had 
been  working  her,  and  she  got  very  warm,  and 
I  watered  her  with  cistern  water,  and  she 
drank  heartily,  but  not  more  than  usual.  I 
fed  her  on  corn  and  hay,  just  the  same  as  I 
usually  did,  and  when  I  went  back  to  get  her, 
I  found  that  she  was  foundered.  It  fell  in  her 
feet,  and  caused  her  to  be  lame.  When  she 
first  goes  out  to  work  she  can  hardly  walk, 
but  in  the  course  of  an  hour  she  limps  only  on 
her  right  front  foot." 

Answer:- Your  mare  snffers  from  chronic 
founder  or  laminitis.  or,  more  correctly,  from 
a  degeneration  of  the  hoofs  in  consequence  of 
laminitis.  Degenerated  tissue  cannot  be  re- 
stored to  health,  and,  as  far  as  the  hoof  is  con- 
cerned, a  convex  sole  pressed  down  by  a 
hardened  exudation  in  the  interior  of  the  hoof 
cannot  be  made  concave  again ;  neither  can 
the  wrinkled  and  flattened,  and  therefore 
weakened,  wall  of  the  hoof  be  restored  to  a 
normal  condition.  But  as  the  frog  is  very 
likely  yet  healthy,  the  weakened  part  of  the 
hoof  may  be  somewhat  relieved  by  throwing 
some  of  the  burden  on  the  yet  healthy  and 
strong  frog.  Hence,  a  good  bar-shoe,  judi- 
ciously put  on  by  a  blacksmith  who  under- 
stands his  business,  undoubtedly  will  give 
relief.  Still,  even  if  ever  so  well  shod,  the 
mare  should  only  be  used  on  the  farm,  and 
not  on  hard  and  rough  or  hilly  roads. 

Several  Qnestlons.— J.  H.  H.,  Starkey, 
Cal.,  writes:  "We  have  a  heifer  that,  since 
last  winter,  has  been  stiff  in  her  joints  or  in 
the  limbs.  The  stiffness  shifts  about  consider- 


ably, sometimes  it  is  in  one  shoulder,  then  in 
the  other;  then,  again,  in  one  or  the  other  of 
the  hind  legs  or  hips.   I  presume  she  must 
have  some  rheumatic  affection.   What  can  be 
done  for  it?  She  stays  in  good  order,  and 
grows  all  the  time.  We  have    a  three- 
year-old  colt  that  was  cut  by  barbed  wire  a  year 
ago  last  winter.   The  cut  was  small,  and  just 
in  front  of  the  right  knee  joint.  It  made  a 
bad,  running  sore  for  some  months  afterwards  ; 
it  finally  got  well  but  left  the  limb  greatly  en- 
larged at  the  point  of  injury.   He  has  perfect 
use  of  that  knee  joint  and  seems  to  be  stout 
on  the  limb.   Now,  the  trouble  is,  that  from 
the  strain  of  favoring  the  injured  leg,  or  from 
|  some  othercause.he  now  has  an  enlarged  ankle 
on  the  uninjured  leg.   This  began  to  come  on 
I  him  last  winter,  and  first  appeared  as  wind- 
!  galls,  but  the  enlargement  now  extends  nearly 
|  all  the  way  around  the  joint,  and  is  of  a  semi- 
solid consistency.   There  is  also  a  small  swell- 
I  ing  at  the  knee  joint,  but  it  seems  to  be  still 
1  purely  a  windgall.   He  is  a  little  weak  in  that 
i  joint.   Can  any  I  hiug  be  done  for  that  ?" 

Answer  :— Your  diagnosis  in  regard  to  the 
I  heifer  is  probably  correct.    As  to  a  treat- 
ment, not  much  can  be  accomplished  with 
medicines.   As  a  rule,  better  results  are  ob- 
tained by  a  good  hygienic  treatment.   In  the 
first  place,  the  animal,  if  outdoors,  requires 
i  protection   against  sudden  changes  of  the 
!  weather,  but  particularly  against  wet  and 
cold.   If  kept  in  a  stable,  the  latter  should  be 
I  dry,  clean  and  well  ventilated,  andtfie  animal 
!  should  have  a  place  where  the  same  is  not  ex- 
!  posed  to  draft  ;  besides  that,  the  same  should 
;  be  well  bedded.   Frequent  grooming  (currying 
and  brushing,  and  gentle  friction  applied  to 

the  skin)  is  also  essential.  As  to  yoiy  colt, 

it  seems  you  have  a  desperate  case — a  case 
which  suffered  neglect  while  it  yet  was  time 
to  do  something.  If  your  colt  is  not  lame,  you 
may  endeavor  to  reduce  the  swellings  by  ju- 
dicious bandaging,  but  the  bandaging  invari- 
ably must  be  commenced  with  at  the  hoof, 
and  the' bandage  itself  must  be  renewed  at 
least  twice  a  day.  If  this  is  too  much  trouble, 
and  still  you  want  to  do  "something."  you 
may  rub  in  once  a  day  a  little  of  an  iodide  of 
potassium  ointment  (1 : 6)  of  the  common  gray 
mercurial  ointment,  obtained  ready  prepared 
in  every  drugstore,  but  the  effect  of  this  latter 
treatment  will  be  doubtful. 

Dejrenerated  Tendons.— A.  H.M..Oelrichs, 
S.  Dak.,  writes:  "I  have  a  heavy  mare  that 
got  her  front  foot  caught  in  the  mauger,  last 
February,  and  I  think  she  strained  her  leg 
bfldly.  She  was  not  very  lame  at  first,  after 
driving  a  little  way.  She  did  not  get  over  it  as 
fast  as  I  exppcted,  so  I  let  her  stand  idle  for 
ahont  a  month,  when  I  thought  she  was  well, 
except  a  very  little  enlargement  of  the  cords 
hetwpen  the  knee  and  fetlock  joint.  Then 
I  used  her  on  rough  ground  two  days 
and  she  was  worse  than  ever.  Her  leg  swelled 
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badly,  up  to  the  knee,  and  one  was  so  lame  she 
could  hardly  step  on  it,  when  I  let  her  stand 
idle  again.  I  put  on  poultices  and  water  ap- 
plications, to  take  out  the  inflammation.  It 
took  me  two  or  three  weeks.  I  then  put  a. 
shoe  on  her,  raised  the  heel  high,  and  put  heti 
in  pasture,  where  she  has  been  ever  since.  I 
applied  a  liniment  a  good  deal,  made  of  tur- 
pentine, hartshorn  and  sweet  oil,  equal  parts. 
The  leg  has  not  improved  any  for  the  last 
month,  and  the  mare  is  a  little  lame.  There  is 
an  enlargement  on  either  side  of  the  cords,  on 
the  back  part  of  the  leg,  not  very  hard.  Put- 
ting on  a  bandage  and  compress  will  soften  It 
so  that  I  can  feel  the  cords  with  my  fingers 
quite  readily.  I  cannot  leave  the  compress  on 
very  long  because  it  makes  the  leg  swell  below, 
and  she  gets  lamer  with  it.  The  leg  is  so  enlarged 
that  the  back  part  is  a  little  larger  than  the 
front  part.  The  enlargement  is  just  hard 
enough  so  that  I  cannot  feel  the  cords  when  I 
squeeze  it  with  my  hands.  Please  answer  by 
letter." 

Answer  :— You  say,  "Please  answer  by  let- 
ter." Did  you  stop  to  think  what  you  request? 
Do  you  know  that  Farm  axd  Fireside  has 
over  250,000  subscribers,  and  that,  if  I  should 
attempt  to  answer  every  inquiry  by  letter,  I 
would  soon  be  obliged  to  keep  half  a  dozen 
secretaries,  and  might  baDkrupt  myself  in* 
stationery  and  postage?  Such  a  request  is,  to 
say  the  least,  unreasonable.  Every  one  who 
wants  an  inquiry  answered  by  letter  must 
send  in  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  As  to  your  mare, 
your  treatment  was  very  inconsiderate,  and 
made  the  case  a  desperate  one.  In  the  first 
place,  a  lame  animal  should  have  rest  until 
well,  and  should  by  no  means  be  worked  hard 
on  rough  ground.  The  liniment  you  used, 
also,  was  well  calculated  to  increase  the  in- 
flammation ;  and  if  a  swollen  leg  is  bandaged, 
the  bandaging  must  invariably  be  commenced 
with  at  the  hocf ;  otherwise,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  and  of  the  lymph  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  foot  will  be  interfered  with,  and  in- 
creased swelling,  or  even  gangrenous  destruc- 
tion, will  be  the  result.  As  it  is  now,  I  regard 
your  case  as  incurable.  Rest  and  judicious 
bandaging  may  effect  some  improvement. 

See  our  Great  Offer  on  page  363. 
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The  red  rose  whispers  of  passion 
And  the  white  rose  breathes  of  love  ; 

Oh,  the  red  rose  is  a  falcon 
And  the  white  rose  is  a  dove. 

But  I  send  you  a  cream-white  rosebud 
With  a  flush  on  its  petal  tips  ; 

For  the  love  that  is  purest  aud  sweetest 
Has  a  kiss  of  desire  on  the  lips. 

—Boyle  O'Reilly. 


Ripe  tomatoes  will  remove  ink  and  other 
stains  from  white  cloth  ;  also  from  the  hands. 

Why  is  a  debt  like  coffee?  Because  the 
sooner  it  is  settled  the  less  grounds  there  are 
for  complaint. 

"Father,  they  tell  us  about  the  angry  ocean. 
What  makes  the  ocean  angry?"  "Oh,  it  has 
been  crossed  so  often." 

Rosa  Bonheur  is  sixty-seven  years  of  age, 
and  her  brush  is  still  busy.  For  her  last  pict- 
ure she  received  810,000. 

Coal  oil  will  soften  boots  and  shoes  that 
have  been  hardened  by  water,  and  render 
them  as  pliable  as  new. 

Barber:  "How  would  you  like  to  have  your 
hair  cut,  sir  ?"  Customer :  "With  scissors,  sir ! 
Did  ye  s'pose  I  wanted  it  done  with  a  scythe?" 

If  you  want  a  wind  mill,  write  the  Stover 
Mfg.  Co.,  Freeport,  111.,  for  a  catalogue.  See 
their  advertisement  on  page  364  of  this  paper. 

Mrs.  Garfield  lately  sold  a  farm  near  Pies- 
tonburg,  Ky.,  to  speculators  for  $7,000,  which 
Gen.  Garfield  bought,  during  the  early  days  of 
the  war,  for  less  than  S700. 

Samuel  Dey,  of  Wesley,  Maine,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  bear  hunters  of  his  time.  During  his 
life  he  has  killed  220  bears  and  cubs,  receiving 
over  82,000  in  bounties  therefor. 

Miss  Eliza  Pinson,  who  died  at  her  home 
near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  recently,  had  a  black  beard 
fifteen  inches  long,  but  steadily  refused  all 
offers  to  place  herself  on  exhibition.  Poultic- 
ing her  face  for  toothache  when  a  young  girl 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  ab- 
normal growth  of  beard. 

To-moerow  may  never  come  to  us  ;  we  do 
not  live  in  to-morrow— we  cannot  find  it  in 
any  of  our  title  deeds.  The  man  who  owns 
whole  squares  of  real  estate  and  great  ships  on 
the  sea  does  not  know  a  single  minute  of  to- 
morrow. To-morrow  !  It  is  a  mysterious  pos- 
sibility not  yet  born  ;  it  lies  under  the  seal  of 
midnight,  behind  the  veil  of  glittering  con- 
stellations.— Lutheran  Review. 

Ten  dollars  paid  for  drinks  creates  a  market 
for  corn  to  the  value  of  a  fraction  over  eleven 
cents.  Ten  dollars  expended  for  pork,  even 
with  the  present  exorbitant  profits  of  butchers, 
creates  a  market  for  corn  to  the  value  of  83.75. 
Every  bushel  of  corn  used  by  the  distillery, 
therefore,  cuts  off  the  market  for  over  thirty 
bushels  of  corn  made  into  pork. — Resolution 
offered  at  the  Ohio  State  Grange. 

The  greatest  steeple  climber  in  England  is 
Wiiliam  Green.  He  has  repaired  fifty  or  more 
steeples  and  spires,  and  is  sent  for  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  His  great  achieve- 
ments were  in  repairing  the  spire  of  Salisbury 
cathedral,  404  feet  high  ;  Louth,  Lincolnshire, 
350  feet;  Gratham,  320  feet,  and  a  steeple  in 
Cambridgeshire,  280  feet.  He  has  also  built  or 
repaired  over  500  chimney  stacks,  the  highest 
being  320  feet. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Dulles,  a  prominent  phy- 
sician of  Philadelphia,  holds  to  the  opinion 
that  there  is  hope  for  consumptives,  and  that 
medical  science  will  soon  be  able  to  control 
the  disease.  In  a  recent  paper  on  the  subject, 
he  pointed  out  that  while  in  England  half  a 
century  ago  there  were  55,000  deaths  annually 
among  15,000,000  people,  there  are  at  present  in 
a  population  of  40,000,000  but  14,000  deaths  due 
to  phthisis. 

Of  bluff  old  Gilman  Marston,  who  died  re- 
cently in  New  Hampshire,  these  stories  are 
told:  "He  was  badly  wounded  in  the  arm  at 
Bull  Run,  but  refused  to  have  the  member 
amputated,  though  the  surgeons  told  him  his 
life  depended  upon  that  operation.  He  insist- 
ed upon  being  placed  upon  his  horse,  and  was 
led  to  the  front  amid  cheers  from  the  'boys'  of 
his  regiment.  He  once  refused  to  allow  his 
troops  to  board  an  overloaded  transport,  be- 
cause he  had  'brought  these  men  from  New 
Hampshire  to  fight,  not  to  be  drowned.'  The 
orders  of  a  tyrannical  superior  to  build  a 
guard-house  'without  so  much  as  a  crack  in  it,' 
he  obeyed  literally,  solid  logs  being  so  used 
that  there  was  not  even  a  door  to  euter  by. 
On  one  occasion  he  coolly  walked  along  a 
parapet  under  a  terrible  fire  of  shot  and  shell, 
that  he  might  inspire  a  wavering  brigade  by 
his  own  reassurance." 


A  STARTLING  FACT. 

That  three  fourths  of  the  ladies  in  this  coun- 
try are  troubled  with  female  complaint.  Wo- 
men afflicted  with  that  curse  of  the  female 
sex,  such  as  Leucorrhcea,  Whites  and  all  fe- 
male disorders,  can  positively  be  cured  by 
using  Mav  Flower  Pastilles,  au  infallible  spe- 
cific which  has  never  failed  to  cure  the  most 
difficult  case.  Ask  your  druggist  for  them,  or 
one  box  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  81.00. 
Pamphlet  sent  free.  May  Flower  Med,  Co. 
85  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


THE  USEFUL  HAIRPIN. 

A  naughty  exchange  says  there  is  scarcely 
anything  a  woman  cannot  do  with  a  hairpin. 
They  use  it  to  pick  their  teeth,  button  shoes, 
clean  finger-nails,  punch  bedbugs  out  of  cracks, 
fasten  up  stray  bangs,  clean  out  the  stem  of 
their  husbands'  pipe,  scratch  their  head,  pick 
their  toe-nails,  run  into  cakes  to  see  if  they 
are  sufficiently  done,  and  about  one  million 
other  things  that  the  poor  deluded  men  know 
nothing  about,  and  they  do  it  all  with  one 
hairpin,  too. 

NOTHING  LIKE  NERVE. 

Housewife— "We  haven't  any  cold  victuals, 
nor—" 

Tramp— "Cold  victuals?  Who  asked  you  for 
cold  victuals?  I  want  broiled  steak  an' fried 
eggs,  an'  hot  flaunel  cakes,  an'  coffee.  Cold 
victuals?  The  idea!" 

Housewife—  "Walk  in,  please.  My  daughter 
will  play  for  you  while  I'm  getting  them 
ready."— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


NO  DOUBT  OF  IT. 

"You  would  never  believe  it,  my  dear  Mr. 
Simpkins,  remarked  a  homely  old  flirt,  "but 
when  I  was  young  I  was  really  positively 
ugly." 

"My  dear  madam,"  replied  Simpkins,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  paying  a  compliment,  "I  can 
the  more  readily  credit  your  statement  since 
you  have  so  admirably  preserved  all  your 
youthful  attractions."_ 

SHE  DIDN'T  OBJECT. 

W.  Childers  Kydd  (looking  for  board)— "Oh, 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  two  of  my  party  of 
four  are  small  children.  I  hope  that  will 
make  no  difference." 

Airs.  Hashton  (sweetly)— "Oh,  not  at  all !  I 
shall  charge  just  the  same  as  if  they  were 
grown  up." 


FIBROUS  ROOFING  CEMENT. 

Stops  any  leak  in  any  roof  by  any  body  in  a  few 
minutes,  for  a  few  cents.   Samples  free. 

A.  J.  JEWETT,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

WA7f*liE$  HiM  Watches, $2.35, Elgin  or  Waltham  Move. 
WH  ■  WllCvnnt,  Stem  Wind#nd  Set;  in  SilverioeCase  $6.25. 
CoinSilverfll.65;  Gold  Filled  ^14.65;  "Boss"  Gold  Filled  $la;  Solid 
Gold$19.ti5.  All  enods  warranted  asrepresented.  Large  catalog  free. 
Cl'ARLES  B.  PKOVTY  £  CO.,  63  £  G5  Washington  St.,  Chicago; 


COOP 
DOLLAR 
BOOKS 


And  this  Paper  One  Year, 

OrlLtY  50  CEflTS. 

We  have  a  large  supply  of  the  following  valu- 
able books,  and  to  reduce  our  stock  will 
glye  them  away  as  follows  : 
Any  THREE  of  the  following  Books  will  be 
Sent  to  Any  Person  Sending-  50  Cents 
for  One  Year's  Subscription  to  this 
Paper,  within  30  Days;  or  to  Any 
Person  Sending  75  Cents  for 
One  Year's  Subscription  to 
this  Paper  and  the  Ladies 
Home  Companion, 
within  30  Days. 
Any  SEVEN  of  the  Books,  together  with 
this  Paper  and  the  Ladies  Home  Com- 
panion, Both  Papers  One  Year,  will 
be  Sent  to  any  Person  Sending- 
$1,  within  30  Days. 
Any  TWO  of  the  Books  will  be  Sent  as  a 
Premium  to  Any  One  Sending  One  NEW 
Yearly  Subscriber,  at  50  Cents,  in 
which  case  the  new  subscriber  is 
not  entitled  to  any  premium. 
The  Books  and  Papers  sent  by  mail, postage  paid  by  us. 

Kemember,  they  are  Large  Books,  most  of  them 
Containing  200  to  350  Pages. 

THE  HOUSEKEEPER'S  NEW  COOK  BOOK. 
Premium  No.  803. 

This  popular  cook  book  contains  256  pages  and  is  not 
surpassed,  and  perhaps  has  no  equal.  Over  250,000 
copies  have  been  sold.  The  recipes  were  sent  us  by 
subscribers  to  our  papers,  which  are  so  popular  that 
they  have  over  300,000  subscribers.  We  asked  the 
readers  of  our  papers  to  contribute  their  best  recipes, 
those  which  they  had  tried  aud  knew  to  be  good  for 
publication  in  a  book.  ]>lany  Thousand  Recipes 
were  received,  and  about  l.oim  of  the  choicest  selected. 
They  came  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in 


St.  Francis,  Kan.,  June  27. 1S90. 
I  received  the  Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World 
and  am  well  pleased  with  It.   It  is  much  bet- 
ter than  I  expected.    Many  thanks. 

Minnie  Baumeistf.k. 


Jasper,  Mich.,  June  18,  18(10. 
The  four  books  were  duly  received  and  to 
say  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  them  Is 
saying  far  too  little.  They  are  valuable;  no 
household  should  be  without  them.  By  your 
fair,  square,  honest  dealing  and  prompt ness 
in  fulfilling  all  your  agreements  yon  compel 
your  patrons  to  fully  appreciate  you.  I  am 
very  poor,  living  entirely  and  depending  on  a 
small  pension,  but  if  I  could  possibly  get  it,  I 
would  not  be  without  your  very  valuable 
paper  for  twice  its  cost.  In  dealing  with  you 
I  have  always  found  I  double  my  money  every 
time;  when  I  order  anything  from  you  I  am 
sure  of  being  more  than  satisfied.  I  have 
dealt  with  several  other  firms,  but  must  say, 
with  all  my  experience  in  business  transac- 

I  tions,  your  firm  most  certainly  outdoes  and 
goes  far  ahead  of  all  the  rest.   This  I  know / 

I  and  can  fully  appreciate.  L.  A.  Ms/' 


WASHBURN • 

^Guitars,Manriolins&Zitliers 

in  volume  and  quality  of  tone  are 
the  best  in  the  world.  Warranted 
to  wear  in  any  climate.  Sold  by  all  lead- 
ing  dealera.   Beautifully  illustrated,  de- 
scriptive catalogue  with  portraits  of 
famous  artists  MAILED  FREE, 

LYOM  &  HEALY,  CHICAGO. 

BUGGIES  SAARRTNsEasnsd  at  i  PRICE 

$38      fgr  ii     Order  direct  from  Factory  and 


save  PROFITS  of  MIDDLEMEN. 
Why  pay  $90. OO  for  a  Buggy 
when  we  sell  you  a  BETTER 
Buggy  for  $45. 50  Warranted. 
Steel  Axle  and  Tire,  Leathers  Top  Leather  trim. 
8100.  4  passenger  Top  I'ha'tonS  17.50 
Oak  Tan  HARNESS  at  S4  Price.  -J 
810  Bussj-  Harness  $4.75.  nABTI1n1 
S27  Double  Farm  "  $13.25.  t»AKI  JfclU 
U.  8.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO.  CINCINNATI.  O. 

26  Lawrence  Street.  Catalogue  No.  13  Free. 

HIRES' 


INUDUIO.    NO  B01LIKGORSTRAINING   EASILY  MADE 

THIS  PACKAGE  MAKES  FIVE  GALLONS. 


BOOT  BEER. 

The  most  APPETIZING-  and  WHOLESOME 

TEMPERANCE  DRINK  111  the  world. 
Delicious  and  Sparkling.  TRY  IX. 

Ask  your  Druggist  or  Grocer  for  It. 
C.  E.  HIRES.  PHILADELPHIA. 

Stylo  Fountain  Pens 

GIVEN  AWAY 

Everybody  recognizes 
j^-..  the  utility  of  the  Stylo- 
"*|V'  graphic  and  Fountain 
Pen.  They  are  a  recog- 
nized necessity  to  the 
business  and  travelling 
man.  They  are  equally 
convenient  for  every  one  who  writes.  The 
high  price  of  a  reliable  pen  that  would  not  contin- 
ually be  out  of  order  has,  however,  prevented  their 
general  use;  a  good  pen  costing  from  g2  to  $5.  The 
Stylo  Fountain  Pen— the  Invention  of  Sir.  Stylo— over- 
conies  all  these  objections.  H  uses  any  kind  of  ink, 
and  never  gets  out  of  order.  When  filled  it  writes  from 
the  word  "go,"  and  a  large  amount  of  writing  can  be 
done  with  once  filling.  Don't  use  the  old-fashioned 
pen  with  its  continual  dip,  dip,  dip,  when  a  Stylo 
Fountain  Pen  complete  will  be  given  you  entirely 
FREE.  After  once  using  it  you  will  never  use  any 
other. 

Home  Cheer  is  the  most  popidar  16-page  story  and 
family  paper  published,  and  has  already  a  circulation 
of  200,000  monthly.  We  w  ant  twice  that  number  of 
readers  next  year,  that  is  w  hy  this  great  offer  is  made. 
If  you  will  state  in  what  jieriodical  you  saw  this  adver- 
tisement and  send  25  cents,  postal  note,  or  28 
cents,  in  stamps,  we  will  send  yon  Home  Oheeii  ONE 
YEAR  on  trial,  and  will  also  send  you  absolutely 
free  and  postpaid,  one  STYLO  FOUNTAIN  PEN, 
complete  and  ready  for  use.  Better  send  at 
once,  yon  mav  not  see  tins  again.  Address 
XV.  N.  SWETT  &  CO.,  42  Charles  St.  Lynn,  Mass. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Falls  to  Bestore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 

Cures  f=aln  i^fiM  &  hair  felling, 
jOj,  s.id  sl-uO  at  Druggists 


the  Union  and  Canada,  and  the  names  and  po6t-office 
addresses  of  the  contributors  are  given  in  the  book. 
8  tTRfmrmlifr,  it  Contains  Double  the  num- 
ber of  Recipes  contained  in  many  books  cost- 
ing S3.  oo."fea 

HANDY  HORSE  BOOK.    Premium  No.  820. 

A  complete  manual  for  horsemen,  embracing  How 
to  Breed,  Buy,  Train,  Use,  Feed,  Drive,  aud  How  to 
Ride  a  Horse.  It  also 
gives  the  symptoms, 
causes  and  cures  of  all 
known  horse  diseases.  IV 
is  invaluable  when  horses 
are  attacked  with  dis- 
eases requiring  prompt 
attention, and  in  districts 
remote  from  veterinary 
surgeons,  because  it  en- 
ables any  one  to  doctor 
their  own  horse.  It  con- 
tains a  large  number  of 
pictures  showing  the  po- 
sition of  the  differeut  organs  of  the  horse.  JNo 
who  owns  or  uses  a  horse  should  tail  to  have  a  copy  of 
this  book.    180  pages. 

THE  COMPLETE  POULTRY  BOOK.  Prem.No.816. 

Tegetmeier's  Improved.  For 
many  years  Tegetmeier's  Poultry 
Book  has  been  the  standard,  but  its 
price,  which  is  nine  dollars,  has 
placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
people.  We  have  improved  thisgreat 
book,  and  reproduced  it  in  this  form 
so  that  the  masses  can  now  get  it  for 
almost  nothing.  It  suits  at  once  the 
plain  poulterer,  who  must  make  the 
business  pay.  and  the  chicken  fancier 
whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage  and 
strange,  bright  birds.  It  is  a  reproduction  of  Teget- 
meier's unexcelled  work.  This  edition  has  the  same 
illustrations  without  colors.   224  pages. 

DICK  ONSLOW  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 
Premium  No.  823. 

A  buok  full  of  exciting   incidents  of  adventures 
among  Indians  in  the  far  West.   232  pages. 
NOBLE  AND   HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  MEN  AND 
WOMEN.    Prem.  No.  810. 

More  than  two  hundred  true  sketches  of  dnring 
deeds,  exploits  among  Indians,  battle  scenes  and  in- 
cidents, exciting  and  interesting  acts  of  men,  women 
and  children,    fully  illustrated.    192  pageB. 
JOHN  PLOUGHMAN'S  PICTURES.  Prem.No.809. 

Or,  More  of  his  Plain  Talk  for  Plain  People,  by  Key. 
Chas.  H.  Spurgeon.   122  pages.  39  illustrations 
SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON.     Premium  No.  812. 

Adventures  of  a  family  on  a  desert  island  iu  mid- 
ocean.    Full  of  interest  to  old  or  young. 
BREAD  AND  CHEESE  AND  KISSES. 
Premium  No.  806. 

A  popular  story  giving  the  history  of  a  young  couple 
who  thought  no  lot  of  life  too  lowly  for  the  pure  en- 
joyment of  Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses.   Complete  in 
one  volume,  with  illustrations. 
AESOP'S  FABLES.    Premium  No.  808. 

The  mother  wit  of  the  famous  slave  JEsopus  won 
him  the  position  of  the  most  favored  in  the  courts  of 
princes.    Profusely  illustrated. 
IN-DOOR  AND  OUT.    Premium  No.  817. 

A  complete  book  of  homo  amusements,  with  chap- 
ters on  riding,  swimming,  walking,  bicycling,  etc., 
with  illustrations. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.    Premium  No.  807. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  wood  engravings.  Com- 
plete in  one  volume. 

CAST  UP  BY  THE  SEA.    Premium  No.  814. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker.   The  story  of  a  child 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  England. 
ETHEL'S  VOW;  or.  The  Roxbury Tragedy,  and 
THE  SQUIRE'S  ONLY  DAUGHTER.  Prem.  No. 829. 

A  new  bunk  containing  two  great  and  popular  sto- 
ries. The  pageR  are  large,  printed  on  heavy,  cream- 
tinted  paper,  of  fine  quality.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

The  usual  price  of  these  books  bound  in  cloth  ib 
Si. (Hi  to  $3. IKi  each,  vet  they  are  published  in  nice  book 
form,  bound  in  heavy  paper,  anil  comprise  a  wide 
range  and  striking  diversity  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
pleasing  productions  of  the  most  noted  and  popular 
authors,  and  include  books  of  travels,  adventures, 
fiction  and  humor,  so  that  all  tastes  will  he  suited. 
Any  one  obtaining  these  books  will  possess  a  valuable 
library  of  the  most  popular  books  ever  published. 
We  have  not  room  to  give  an  extended  description  of 
each  book,  but  no  one  can  but  be  delighted  who  ob- 
tains these  noted  books  at  so  low  a  price. 

BSTThe  Books  are  the  Latest  and  Most  Complete 
Editions,  and  Contain  Many  Illustrations.  Address 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

Philadelphia,  Fa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Cheering  Words  from  Our  Subscribers. 

Spring  ville,  Iowa,  July  8,  1890. 
The   premium  High  Arm  Chicago  Singer 
Sewing  Machine,  arrived  on  good  lime  nud  It 
Is  A  So.  One.    My  wife  thinks  It  cannot  he 
excelled,  both  for  beauty  and  durability. 

Gustavus  North. 


Montreal,  Canada,  June  15,  1890. 
We  would  not  sell  oar  picture,  "Christ  Before 
Pilate,"  for  810.00.  A  good  one,  It  Is. 

C.  It.  WlESENBORN. 


Nashua,  N.  II.,  July  5, 1890. 
I  have  an  Atlas  I  gnvo  89.00  for  and  I  think 
yours  Is  Just  as  good.    Arthur  II.  Putnam. 


Paxton,  III.,  July  12,  1890. 
I  think  I  shall  want  about  fifty  copies  of  the 
Peerless  Atlas.    For  a  start,  I  got  twelve  or- 
ders the  Hrsl  Uny.    (Has.  P.  Younggheen. 


Lexington,  Kan.,  June  8,  1890. 
I  received  the  Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World. 
Would  not  be  without  11  for  85.00. 

E.  P.  Keith. 


Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  June  17,  1890. 
We  received  your  premium  Sewing  Machine 
and  wish  to  sny  wo  are  very  much  pleased 
with  it.  The  freight  on  It  was  only  81.30.  It  Is 
all  you  claimed  It  to  be,  and  machines  here, 
Similar  to  this  one,  are  sold  for  830.00. 

A.  G.  SWANSON. 


Hehrst,  Ind.,  July  0,  1890. 
I  have  received  the  Sewing  Machine  all 
right  and  in  good  condition.  Can  say  that  I 
am  well  pleased  with  it.  The  thread-cutter  Is 
a  decided  improvement;  In  fact,  all  the  attach, 
ments  are  what  have  long  been  needed  lo  make 
the  "Singer"  perfect.  I  can  say  for  the  paper 
that  it  is  an  interesting  visitor. 

H.  S.  Kelley. 

Fall  River.  Mass.,  July  14,  1890. 
I  received  the  Sewing  Machine  July  4,  1890, 
and  my  daughter  has  used  it  one  week,  and  Is 
very  much  pleased  with  it.  Our  neighbors 
have  got  the  same  make  of  machine  for  which 
they  paid  sixty  dollars.  We  are  more  pleased 
with  it  for  the  reason  that  you  are  to  be  de- 
pended on  every  time.  The  machine  Is  belter 
than  your  advertisement  described  it. 

John  Lees,  21  Durfee  Ave. 


Enochshurg,  Ind.,  July,  1890. 
I  received  the  Atlas  and  Picture  all  right.  I 
think  the  Atlas  is  the  best  book  for  the  money 
I  ever  saw.   I  do  not  know  how  you  can  afford 
such  a  book  for  so  little  money. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Buck. 


July  2, 1890. 

I  received  your  Atlas  in  April.  I  Hud  that 
every  one  who  sees  it  is  very  much  delighted. 
Will  order  one  dozen  copies  and  next  time 
one  hundred  copies.  Vesta  Marsh. 

New  Orleans.  La.,  July  3,  1890. 
I  have  received  your  truly  magnificent  pict- 
ure, "Christ  Before  Pilate,"  and  must  say,  as  a 
work  of  art,  it  is  superb,  and  well  worth  ten 
times  the  cost.  Edwin  T.  Riley. 


Climax,  Ga.,  June  23, 1890. 
I  received  my  Spoons,  Butter  Knife,  Sugar 
Shell  and  the  beautiful  picture,  "Christ  Before 
Pilate."  My  wife  is  perfectly  delighted  with 
the  goods.  They  are  all  you  claim  for  them, 
and  more  ;  besides,  the  picture  is  such  a  beauty. 
I  will  be  able  to  send  you  some  new-subscribers 
soon.  J.  C.  BltOCKMAN. 


Herndon,  Va.,  June  25,  1890. 
I  received  the  picture,  "Christ  Before  Pilate," 
and  the  Teaspoons,  Butter  Knife  and  Sugar 
Shell.   I  find  them  art  tbey  are  claimed  to  be 
and  am  very  much  , Jensed. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Middleton. 


South  WHITLEY,  Ind.,  July  14,  1890. 
I  received  the  beautiful  picture,  "Christ 
Before  Pilate,"  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  with 
it ;  also,  the  Silver  Plated  Butter  Knife,  Sugar 
Shell  and  Spoons.  As  for  these  last,  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  give  them  for  such  a  low  price. 
Your  paper  Is  Just  boss.  J.  Mordue. 
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A  VARIATION  OF  HOOD. 

fREiiZMBEE,  I  remember, 
That  boarding-house  forlorn, 
The  little  window  where  the  smell 
Of  hash  came  iu  at  morn. 
I  mind  the  broken  looking-glass, 

The  mattress  like  a  rock, 
The  servant  girl  from  county  Clare, 
Whose  face  would  stop  a  clock. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  gutta-percha  hen 
They  used  to  serve  as  chick  of  spring, 

To  thirteen  hungry  men. 
We  blasted  it  with  dynamite, 

We  vexed  its  bones  full  sore. 
In  vain  ;  'twas  served  up  fricaseed, 
For  two  or  three  days  more. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  next  room's  fiendish  wight, 
Who  practiced  the  B-flat  cornet 

From  early  morn  till  night. 
We  stood  his  dreary  "Peek-a-boo," 

"Sweet  Violets"  and  more. 
But  when  he  tried  "  We  Xever  Speak," 
We  wallowed  in  his  gore. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  lengthy,  weekly  bill, 
Received  by  me  with  shudders  and 

The  symptoms  of  a  chill. 
I  also  call  to  mind  the  night 

When  no  one  was  about, 
When  into  space  I  dropped  my  trunk, 
And  through  the  dark  skipped  out. 

—  Chicago  Herald. 

UNMASKED. 

■»e  had  danced  together  beneath  the 
gleam 

•Of  the  warm  gaslight  from  the  chan- 
deliers, 

And  I  told  my  heart  'twas  a  fleeting  dream, 
But  my  heart  was  bold  and  would  have  no 
fears ; 

For  I  felt  her  breath  as  it  touched  my  hair, 
And  her  great,  brown  eyes,  with  their  pierc- 
ing gaze, 

Gleamed  out  from  her  mask,  while  her  lips  so 
fair 

Lay  close  to  mine  in  the  whirling  maze. 

I  led  her  away  as  the  music  died 
In  a  plaintive  strain  on  the  midnight  air. 

To  a  cosy  nook  in  the  hallway  wide, 
Where  the  light  shone  dim  on  the  oaken 
stair. 

And  I  held  her  hand  as  my  heart  beat  time 
To  the  rythmic  tones  of  the  ancient  clock, 

And  the  words  I  whispered  were  set  iu  rhyme, 
While  the  clock  kept  time  with  a  dull  "tick 
#  took." 

Then  my  arm  stole  gently  around  her  waist, 

And  I  pressed  a  kiss  on  her  throbbing  brow; 
But  just  at  that  moment  her  mask,  displaced, 

Fell  down  at  her  feet,  I  scarce  know  how. 
I  do  not  remember  what  followed  then. 

For  it  all  seems  shrouded  in  clouds  of  mist. 
I  only  know  that  I  fainted  when 
I  saw  'twas  my  sister  that  I  had  kissed ! 

 .  ♦  .  

AN  ANTIDOTE  FOR  COWARDICE. 

UST  before  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam  five  recruits  came  down  for 
my  company.    There  were  no 
bounty  jumpers  at  that  stage  of 
the  game,  although  the  courage 
and  patriotism  of  all  the  re- 
cruits could  not  be  vouched  for. 
One  of  the  batch  was  named 
Danforth,  a  farmer's  son,  fresh 
from  the  corn  fields,  and  as  we 
took  up  the  line  of  march      head  Lee  off  and 
biiug  him  to  bay,  Danforth  said  to  me: 
'  See  here,  sergeant,  I've  made  a  mistake." 
"How?" 

"I  hain't  got  no  sand.  I  alius  thought  I  had, 
but  when  I  come  down  hererand  see  what  war 
is,  I  find  I  hain't  got  the  spunk  of  a  rabbit-" 

"That's  bad." 

"So  it  is.  We're  going  to  have  a  fight  purty 
soon,  and  I  know  what'll  happen.  I  shall  bolt, 
as  sure  as  shooting." 

"Then  you'll  be  called  a  coward,  and  dis- 
graced forever." 

'That's  so,  and  I  don't  want  it.  I  want  you 
to  do  me  a  great  favor." 

"Well?" 

"Wall,  if  I  kin  git  mad,  I'll  be  all  right,  and 
forgit  my  shaking.  Keep  your  eye  on  me,  and 
as  soon  a,s  we  gi6  within  five  miles  of  the 
rebels,  kick  me  good  and  stout." 

After  some  further  talk  I  promised  him.  We 
were  in  Hooker's  corps,  and  as  we  moved  in 
against  Jackson,  Danforth  obliqued  alongside 
and  said : 

"Sergeant,  kick  me,  or  I  shall  bolt.  I  haven't 
got  sand  enough  to  see  a  chicken  die." 

We  were  moving  through  the  timber,  and  I 
stepped  behind  him  and  "lifted"  him  twice, 
as  hard  as  I  could  kick.  He  shot  aside,  and 
next  time  I  saw  him  we  were  at  a  fence  on  the 
edge  of  a  corn  field.  The  fire  was  hot  and  the 
men  were  falling  thick.  I  had  just  fired  from 
a  rest  on  the  top  rail  when  Danforth  came  up, 
faced  the  other  way,  and  said  : 

"More  kicks, sergeant!  1  know  I've  dropped 
two  of  them,  but  my  sand  Is  going." 

I  kicked  hUp.  again  with,  a  gpod  deal  of  vigor, 


.and  just  then  we  got  the  order  to  advance, 
and  he  was  the  first  man  over  the  fence.  Half 
an  hour  later  we  were  driven  back,  consider- 
bly  disorganized,  and  as  I  reached  the  fence  I 
came  across  Danforth  again.  He  had  a  rebel 
captain  by  the  collar,  and  was  carrying  the 
officer's  sword  in  his  hand.  As  he  saw  me  he 
called  out: 

"Sand  is  all  right,  sergeant.  No  more  kicks. 
As  soon  as  I  take  this  chap  to  the  rear  I'm  go- 
ing back  and  collar  old  Stonewall  himself  or 
die  trying."   _   

A  FAMILY  LIKENESS. 

Some  soldierswho  were  quartered  in  acoun- 
try  village,  when  they  met  at  t  he  roll  call,  were 
asking  one  another  what  kind  of  quarters  they 
had  got.  One  of  them  said  he  had  got  very 
good  quarters,  but  the  strangest  landlady  ever 
he  had— she  always  took  him  off. 

His  comrade  said  he  would  go  along  with 
him,  and  would  take  her  off.  He  goes  and 
offers  to  shake  hands  with  her,  saying,  "How 
are  you,  Elspa?"  (that  was  her  name). 

"Indeed,  sir,'' says  she,  "ye  hae  the  better  o' 
me ;  I  dinna  ken  you." 

"Dear  Elspa,  do  ye  no  ken  me?  I.am  the 
devil's  sister's  son." 

"Dear  save  us,"  quoth  she,  looking  him 
broadly  in  the  face,  "oh,  man,  but  ye're  like 
your  uncle.''   _   

THEY  HAD  TICKETS. 

"I  never  could  understand,"  said  the  pass- 
enger who  sat  next  to  the  window,  "how  any 
man  with  a  grain  of  common  sense  can  be 
taken  in  by  such  a  transparent  trick  as  the 
bunko  game." 

"Nor  I,"  said  the  man  next  to  the  aisle,  "it's 
a  little  the  thinnest  gouge  that  ever  was  in- 
vented to  take  in  gudgeons." 

"Morniu'  paper!"  yelled  a  newsboy,  putting 
his  head  in  at  the  car  door,  "all  about  the 
drawin'  of  the  Louisiana  lottery !" 

"Here!"  exclaimed  the  two  passengers, 
simultaneously,  jumping  to  their  feet  and 
rushing  frantically  toward  him. 


ee  wf^   V%  fi  from  data  of  thi3  paper.  Wish 

1  2  O  DAYS  CRAYON  PORTRAITS 

«*■  BM  V  ■  ■  ■  ^0  and  make  new  customers,  we  1 


Wishing  to  introduce  out 
ana  at  the  aame  time 
extend  our  business 

.    _  _       _    have  decided  to  make 

this  special  ofier.  Send  us  a  picture  of  yourself  or  any  member  of  your  family,  living  qc 
dead,  and  we  will  make  yon  a  LIFE  SIZE  CKAYOI*  POKCBAIT  FT;  FT,  OJCHAEQS, 
exhibit  it  to  your  friends  as  a  sample  of  our  work,  and  use  yonr  influence  in  securing  ua 

 .  Place  name  and  address  on  back  of  picture  and  it  will  be  returned  in  perfect  order.  We 

_  changeinpictureyoawish.notinterferingwiththelikeness.  Refer  to  a^yBankin  Sew  York. 
Addressal lmailto  PACIFIC  PORTRAIT  HOUSE.  Broadway  Theatre  Elds,  New  York. 
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RITE  HEW  RAPID  College  of  SHORTHAND  BUFFALO 
K.  T.  SHORTHAND  learned  at  HOME  free,  only  on. 
student  in  a  town  given  this  privilege.  Send  stami 
for  full  instructions.  Students  assisted  to  positions 


PATENTS 


F.  A.  Lehmann, 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 

tendforcircalar 


200  000  ^en9i--neJ—  KMM) soldiers 
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and  nearly  all  widows,  parents, 
and  minors.   Send  at  once  to 


HflMP!fA»e  Sovle  &  Co.,  Box  69.  Washington, 
r  CnSlOnS  D.Cfor  instructions  and  blanks. 


PENSIONS.' 


DO  YOU  WANT 

A  PENSION? 

Invalid.  Widow's  or  Minor's,  or  are  you  drawing 
less  than  S12.0O  per  month  ? 

Have  you  a  claim  pending  hut  want  relief — now? 
Wri  te  ns  and  receive  by  return  mail  appropriate  blank 
and  full  instructions  for  your  case,  with  a  copy  of  the 
new  and  liberal  Law.     LONGSHAW  &  BALLARD. 
References  given.  Box  4fi,  Washington.  D.  C. 


A  LARGE  BEQUEST. 

Lawyer— "Are  you  the  brother  of  John 
Smith,  of  Nebraska,  sir?" 

Smith— "I  am;  but  I  haven't  heard  anything 
from  him  for  years." 

"Well,  he  died  last  month." 

"Indeed  !   Did  he  leave  anything  ?" 

"Yes,  he  left  everything  he  had  in  the  world 
to  you." 

"Thank  heaven— how  much?" 

"Eight  children  and  the  mortgage  on  the 
farm."— Burlington  Free  Pi  ess. 


A  COOL  COSTUME. 

Jlrs.  Gazzam— "George,  I  really  must  have 
some  money  for  a  new  dress." 

Gazzam— "Dresses  are  all  going  out  of  style." 

Mrs.  Gazzam — "What  on  earth  do  you 
mean  ?" 

Gazzam— "Well,  I  read  in  a  fashion  article 
that  'nothing  but  coral  ornaments  will  be  worn 
this  season.' "   _■  

SHOULD  HAVE  HAD  A  MEDAL. 

"Fido  ate  the  canary  yesterday." 

"Ate  the  cana»y  !   What  did  you  do  to  him  ?" 

"We gave  him  some  pepsin,  poor  thing!  You 
know  he  isn't  used  to  such  a  strong  diet."— 
Puck.    

THE  MUMMY  AND  THE  MELON. 

Watermelon  seeds  were  found  in  an  Egyp- 
tian tomb  that  was  3,000  years  old.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  their  being  watermelon  seeds, 
because  the  mummy  was  all  doubled  up. 


LITTLE  BITS. 

Why  do  the  heathen  rage?  Probably  to  keep 
warm  without  bothering  about  clothes. 

A  piece  of  limburger  cheese  is  lite  a  tack  in 
one  respect— you  can  always  find  it  in  the 
dark. 

"I  hear  Jay  Gould  entertained  an  angel  un- 
awares, the  other  day." 

"Lucky  for  the  angel.  If  Gould  had  known 
who  he  was,  he'd  have  absorbed  his  crown  and 
harp." 

It  was  not  a  Harvard  graduate  who  said  he 
would  liked  to  have  seen  Queen  Victoria's 
face  when  she  heard  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  not  been  vetoed  by  the 
president. 

Mrs.  Grump— "Bobby,  I  shall  have  to  tell 
your  father  about  you  ;  you've  been  fighting!" 

Bobby— "Well,  mum,  hain't  I  been  licked 
bad  enough  without  bavin' another  scrap  with 
pa  1"— Texas  Si/tings. 

"When  does  a  man  have  seasickness  the 
worst  ?"  asked  the  major. 

"When  he  goes  to  sea,  I  suppose,"  replied  the 
Judge. 

"So;  it  is  when  he  throws  up  the  sponge." 

All  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  according 
to  a  document  more  or  less  celebrated  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  but  how  women  are  born 
Is  still  a  matter  of  some  doubt,  since  no  men- 
tion Is  made  of  the  fair  sex  in  the  Declaration. 

Two  ladies  were  sitting  by  an  open  window, 
while  the  choir  was  practicing  in  a  neighbor- 
ing church.  "How  loudly  they  sing  to-night," 
said  one.  "Yes,"  returned  the  other,  I  hlnking 
of  the  crickets  In  the  grass,  ''and,  Jt  Is  said  they 
do  it  W>th  their  hjnfl  leg.,'! 
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FS'Write  for  terms. S3  sample  corset  free  to  ftsents. 
SCHIELE  4  CO.,  386  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


RECIPES  valuable  household.  Send  10  cts  silver  and  2 
lc  stamps  for  sample  25.  A.W.  JOHNSON.  Cumberland,  0. 

PHOTO  of  your  future  luataad  or  Wile  FREE  ! 
Send  SUnp  for  Portage.    CLIMAX  CO.  CHICAGO.  ILL 


I  *V*  CP R  A D  Pictures  &  Agts  Card  Outfit  2c.&pres- 
I  WdlirlArentfree.  E.H.Pardee,FairHaven,Ct 


I  1  n  V  A  I*  C  U  TO  CLEAE  {10  DAILY  m'.ioc  --Victon.  Proucux"  ud 
^^^^^^m^^^^^m^^^^^m^J  Mr*.  JU.  E.  Sia;>ion,  Boi  t&j. Ciucica. IU. 


ONLY  SO  CENTS 

Sent  with  your  order  as  a*guaran- 
tee  of  good  faith  i  s  all  we  require, 
the  balance  ($5.00)  you  can  pay  at 
the  express  office  after  you 
have  examin  ed  the  watch, 
and  are  convinced  of  its 
worth.  The  watch  we 
show  her  isalieautKul 
14  W.  SOLID  4iOLD, 
plated,  shell  pattern  watch 
we  can  supp  either 
ladles'  or  cent's  size. 
Itij  huntingcase,  jeweled 
lever  movement,  warrant- 
ed for  5  years.  In  carrying 
this  watch  you  will  have 
the  credit  of  owning-  a  $  too 
Solid  Gold  Watcli,  and 
for  use  is  jnst  as  desirable  Wc  send  this  beautiful  watch 
by  registered  mail,  postpaid,  for  onlv  $5.  SO  andinclude 
withita  fine,  gold  plated  chain,  or.ifyou  wish  to  see  the 
watch  before  paving  for  it.  send  50  cents  and  we  will  send 
it  by  express  C.O.D  .  with  privilege  of  examination  at  the 
express  office  before  paying.  Any  bank,  newspaper  or 
commercial  agency  will  tell  you  we  are  a  responsible 
louse.  Catalogue  free.  I  KlRTLAND  BROS.  6t  CO. 
Address  or  call  on  |   62  Fulton  Street  N.  Y» 
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Phntnc  BOOKS,  CARDS.  SC.  Illustrated  catalogue  just 
r  IIUIU3,  out(.2c  stamp.  tThurber&Co., Bay  Shore,*. Y. 

Rubber  Stamps.  Best  made,  immense  Catalogue 
free  to  agents.  TueG.A  Harper  Mfg  Co. Cleveland, O. 

to  SSa  day.  Samples  worth  82.15  Free. 
Lines  not  under  horRes*  feet.  Write  BREW- 
STER SAFETY  REIN  HOLDER  CO.,  HOLLY.  MICHIGAN. 
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^w»a  I  A  \/  to  agents  to  introduce 

U  If  ■  l*J  MX  Y  the  Queen  Washing 
Uw/  I  V*|  I  f*\  I  Machine.  For  full 
particulars  address  Buckeye  Churn  Co.,  Carey,  Ohio. 


A  WHOLE  PRINTING  Ol'TFIT,  CODPLETK  AKU  PRACTICAL. 

J  art  as  shown  in  cat.  3  Alphabets  of  oat  Trpe.  Bottle  of  Indelible  Ink.  Pad, 
Tweeters,  in  nest  cue  with  catalogue  nod  directions  *'  BOW  TO  BE  A 
BISTER."  Sets  op  any  name,  prints  cards,  paper,  envelopes,  etc.  marks 
linen.  Worth  50c  The  best  eift  for  yonne  people.  Postnaid  only  £5c.  3  for  60s, 
iforll.A;ts  wanted.  rXGERSOLABRO.  05  COP.TLAif  DT  ST.  N.  V.  CITS 

'Don't  confound  this  outfit  with  cheap  counterfeits." 

■$45  SEWING  MACHINE  FOB  $  j  . 

Singer  Improved  High  Arm,  4  Drawers 

Extension  Drop  Leaf.  Pull  Set  Attachments.  Warranted 
by  the  manufacturers  for  five  years.  Limited  Offer. 
Only  1,500  of  them  at  (l  each.  You  pay  the  dollar  after 
you  receive  the  machine,  fi^nd  name  and  address  to 
 A3L  PUB,  CO.,  Jersey  CUj3  Ji,  J« 

DM  CO  MT  Magic  Ointment  gives  instant  relief;  .M>c. 
rlLLo  Address  MK^.  W1>KELMAS,  Clyde,  III. 


$50 


OUTFIT  ON  30  DAYS'  T1MET0  A  fiCUTC 
(JuaranteeSlSOprotitsllOEII  I O 

in  four  weeks  or  no  pay,  to  travel  or 
work  at  home.  Xo  competition. 
A,  JAR  VIS  4.  CO.. Racine,  WiS. 


t7R  00  fn  tORIl  00  A  MONTH  can  he  made 
*l»'~  IU  w«-«UiwsssiWOrking  for  us.  Persons  pre- 
ferred who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  tothe  husiness.  Spare  moments  may  he  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON*  &  CO..  H  09  Main  St..  Richmond.  Ta. 

■  prilTO  As  Oppobtc.vitt  SELDOM  OFFERED. 
Byr  Jl  I  si  To  sell  the  most  useful  Instrument  ever 
rl*'*"i  1  invented.  Salary  or  commission  paid. 
Ill  ■  IIT  I"  P%  A  Present  sent  to  all  applicants 
\ni  IX  (■  I  W*  I  I  wh°  address  (with  Btamp)NAT'L 
VWHI1  I  ImU  Type  WbitebCo.,  Boston. 3Iass. 

A  N  AftPRQ  WANTED  Everywhere  to  take  charga 

rtlinutnu  of  our  business.  Advertise,  disiributa 
circulars  &  employ  help.  Wages  $50  to  $  '25  per 
month.  Expenses  advanced.  State  experience.  Wages  ex- 
pected, also  vour  preference  for  homework  or  traveling.  SLOAK 
&  CO.,  Hanut&cturers,  294  George  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


OPIUM 


.  Cured  In  lO 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cared. 
Dr.  J.  Stephens.  Lebanon, Ohio. 


Morphine  JOabit 
20  days.  " 


OPIUM  m  fc:A°Bui<T§  CURED 

At  home.  No  pain  or  nervous  shocnt.  Small  expense. 
The  LESLIE  E.  BXELET CO. ,  Dwlght,  IU. 

P|  |  QUICK  RELIEF.  Curoini 

I  _   few  days.  Never  returns.  N  > 

purge.nosaive.nosupposilory 
Sufferers  will  learn  of  a  simple  means  of  cure  FREEbJ 
addressing  C.  J.  MASON,  i\0.  Box  31 79,  h  ew  York  City. 

INESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURES  by 

I'eck's  IN  VISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
C'JSHIONS-  Whuspers  heard.  Com- 
fortable. SuccessluiwherealllJemediesFAil^  Iils.bookot 
proofs  free.  Address  F.  HISt'OX,  853  Broadway,  Kew  York. 


DEAF 


^™  |L|  ^  (stiver)  pars  for  toot  address  in  the 
^^Snlv  I  W  "  Ac--:-  ;  Debsctory,"  which  goes 


in 

■  whirling  all  over  the  United  States,  and  you  will  get  hnn- 
|  %0  dreds  of  samples,  circulars,  books,  newspapers,  magazines, 
etc,  from  those  who  want  agents.  Ton  will  get  lota  ot  good  read- 
ing free  and  will  be  WELI.  PLEASED  with  the  small  inrest- 
rnent*  CO3  List  containing  name  sent  10  each  person  answering. 
T.  D.  CiJMPBXLLj  B  7&,  Boyleston,  Xnd. 


A  BIG  OFFER 


50c  MADE  IN  A 
MINUTE!  Ifyou 
will  haDg  np  in  the 
P.  O.,  or  some  public 
_  place,  the  two  show 
bills  that  we  send,  we  will  eive  you  a  50c  certl*  ard  send  it  in 
advance  with  samples  and  Dills.   This  will  trouble  yon  about 
one  mirmte.  and  then  if  you  want  to  work  on  salary  at  $oO 
or  Si  OO  per  month,  let  us  know.  We  pay  in  advance. 
Write  us  at  once. 
GIANT  OXIE  CO.,  21  Willow  St,  Augusta,  Me. 

*********** *************«T 

!  A  PRESENT.  | 

*  ^  END  us  your  address  and  we  will  make  you  a  T 

*  O   present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHING  T 

*  MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  wash-board  or  rub-* 
wj,  b,iig  needed.  We  want  you  toshowit  to  yonr  friend-.  * 
_t  oractasairentif  youcan.  Yo  i  c  an  COIN  MONEY  x. 

*  We  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  t.  e* 
~  first  from  each  county .   Writequick.  Address^Y." 

*  LAITS'DRY  WORKS.  US  Dey  St.,  N.  Y.  * 
************************** 


Arm  FOLKS* 

usin»  ••Anti-Corpulene  bills'*  Iwe  15lba.  a 

'nth.  They  cause  no  sickness,  contain  no  poison  atio  n'eTer 
tall.  Sol  1 1  bv  Druggi?t*  evei-vwhere  or  eentDv  mail.  Partio- 
laia  (sealed)  4fe  ^HttCOX  SPECIFIC  CO.,  Phil*,.  Pa. 


ASTHMA-HAY  FEVER 


"ACKAGE  FREE 

Dr.  R.  SCHIFFMAS.  St  Faol.  Jlinn 


CURED  t  BY  JLill.  TO  SUFFERERS. 


THE  INDIAN  KERB  £££  ELECTRIC  PAD 


CURES 


MONEYS  ^1 M  A  0 1 


if  you  have 
a  good  arti- 
cle to  sell 

by  advertising  in  newspapers.    So  advertisers  Bay. 
How  did  they  do  tt  I   Write  to  as  about  what  yon  have  to 
advertise,  and  we  will  tell  you  how  and  whether 
PAPERS  are  likely  to  PAY  YOU* 

J.  L.  STACK  &  CO.,  Advertising  Ag'ts, 

SATIONAL  GER3A7I  AJ1EB 
1CAX  BASS  BUILDING, 


■All  Kidnev  and  Liver  Ailments,  Blood 
Diseases,  Rheumatism.  Nervous  Debili- 
ty e  iid  Premature  Decline.  Saves  doc- 
tors' an  I  druggists'  bi.Js.  Agenismake 
IMM    100  to  fiJf'O  a  month.  #3  sample  free. 

Addxessac  once,  EAST  INDIA  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

"RUPTURES  CURED: 

myMedical  Compound  and  I^lp^oTed, 
^ Elastic  Supporter  Trass injrom'&O  u> 
^90  days.  Reliable  references  given.  Send  ' 
stamp  for  circular,  and  •  :p  in-  what  paper 
.3/011  saw  my  advertisement-    Address  Cspt. 
itW.  L.  CoUiass.SnitiTiUSLJeffersja  Co.  K.Z> 

Should  know  how  child  bearing  can 
be  effected  without  PAIN  or  DANDER 
and  cure  their  Ills.  Send  for  sealed 
Information.  A  w.n<erfnl  dlieoTerr. 
OR.J.H.  DYE.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


WIVES 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
ins:  adTertisements,  as  advertisers  often 
bare  difl'erent  articles  advertised  in  several 
papers. 


ALL  FAT  PEOPLE 

can  safely  Reduce  "Weight  and  Cure  Corpulency 
permanently  by  taking  TEILENB  TABLETS 
(Regd.)  for  a  few  week?.  They  are  small,  rgreeable, 
harmless,  and  never.fail  to  IMPROVE  both  HEALTH 
and  FIGURE  without  Change  of  Diet.  An  English 
Countess  writes  : — "  Yoxer  Trilene  Tablets  act  admirably.*— 
Send  Postal  Note  for  75  cent*  to  THE  TRILENE 
CO.,  Sole  Proprietors,  834  Broadway,  New  York. 


scientifically  treated.  Send  atonce  for  Tree  booh,  contairi- 
ing  convincing  evidence  of  the  curability  of  tiie.se  diseases 
without  the  use  of  the  knife  or  loss  of  blood.   We  have 
devoted  twenty  years  to  this  specialty,  during  V  hich  period 
1  hundreds  have  been  cured.  Physicians  who  have  investl- 
—  M  -J   *fTI  I  Ml       D gated  endorse  our  method.   Address  <  naming  this  paper) 
dnU     B  WIYlV/rlv?  i»rs.  McLEISH*-»VKBEK,I23JobnSt.,t'ineinriati,0. 


CANCER 

and  TUMORS 


gifc^jfe      ^  ^feidgfe  *M'>-  jgfe  ^  ;$t*^Z>^Z,  «-V£      -V^      ^  ^lg^!£, 

0flgg. — ^ — — m, — j>» — «^ -^f^^f— ..^z^j^y- — -  t-^-^--^ ~^ - -.t jr. — — — jr— — g^~-3»'A~t» 


LIVE  Wl 


Iflake  $5  to  $10  a  Day  Selling'  P*1CE  A 
the  Royal  Edition  of  the    J  0^1^-3)1 
PEERLESS  ATMS  of  the  WORLD,  Ui2AJ  ^ 

It  has  handsome  Leatherette  and  Flexible  Cloth  Bindings,  with  handsome  Gold 
Ornamental  Title  on  the  cover,  and  every  business  man  wants  It— every  family 
should  have  it — invaluable  alike  in  counting  room  and  the  household.  Maps  equal 
to  810  00  Atlases.  The  letter  press  pages  give  a  concise  yet  intelligent,  history  of  the 
world.  Hear  the  testimony  of  t  wo  or  three  persons  who  have  bought  it,  taken  at 
random  from  thousands  received. 

"Would  not  takeSW.nn  for  it.  if  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  another"— H. Newman. Schodack.N.T. 
"It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  A  valuable  book  for  every  family."— Mas.  R.  Brooks, Glouces- 
ter. Mass. 

"No  person  can  make  a  better  investment  for  ten  times  the  money"— J.  Ineichen,  Port  Clinton.  0. 

It  sells  quickly.  It  does  Its  own  talking.  Be  quick,  if  you  want  the  best  selling 
book  you  ever  handled.  We  will  send  one  copy  of  the  Atlas,  in  Stiff  Leatherette  or 
Flexible  Cloth  Binding,  express  charges  or  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  Jl,"  with 
descriptive  circulars,  terms  to  agents,  elc.  Address 

MAST,  CBOWELL  &  KIBKP  ATEICK,  Philadelphia,  Pa„  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Sent  free,  on  application,  to  residents  of  the 
state  In  which  the  station  is  located.  Address 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Alabama.  —  (Canebrake  Station,  Union- 
town)  Bulletin  No.  8,  April,  1S30.  Cattle  feed- 
ins  and  pig  feeding. 

California. —(Berkeley)  Bulletin  No.  87, 
June  7,  1S90.   The  conservation  of  wines. 

Canada.— (Guelpli)  Bulletin  No.  50,  June  2, 
1890.  Corn  ensilage.  Bulletin  No.  51,  June  9, 
1890.   Fattening  lambs. 

Connecticut.— (State  Station,  New  Haven) 
Bulletin  No.  103,  May,  1890.  Analyses  and 
valuations  of  fertilizers. 

Louisiana.— (Sugar  Experiment  Station, 
Auderbon  Park)  Report  of  field  experiments 
with  sugar  cane. 

Maine.— (Orono)  Annual  report  for  1890, 
Part  II. 

Minnesota.— (St.  Anthony  Park)  Bulletin 
No.  11,  June,  1890.  Deep  versus  shallow  cultiva- 
tion of  corn.  Cross-fertilization  and  selection 
of  corn.  Peas,  beans,  flax  and  other  crops. 
Results  of  seeding  rusted,  frosted  and  frozen 
wheat  of  1888. 

Nebraska.— (Lincoln)  Bulletin  No.  14,  June 

7,  1890.  Insects  injurious  to  young  trees  on 
tree  claims. 

Oregon.— (Corval is)  Annual  report  for  18N9. 
South  Carolina.— (Columbia)  Bulletin  No. 

8,  March,  1S90.  Chemical  statistics  of  corn 
crops  of  South  Carolina.  Maize  fodder  en- 
silage. Cow  peas  as  a  forage  crop.  Composi- 
tiop  of  soja  bean  vines. 

Texas.— (College  Station)  Bulletin  No.  9, 
May,  1890.  Pear  stocks.  Some  parasitic  fungi 
of  Texas  Bulletin  No.  10,  May,  1890.  Ex- 
periment in  cattle  feeding. 

TTi"|TWf  T7  STU  DY.  Boot-keeping,  Business 
iXvJjA-EjForms.Penmanship,  Arithmetic, Short- 
hand, etc.,  thoroughly  taught  bv  MAIL  Circulars  free. 
BRYANT  ASTRATTON'S  449  Main  St.  Buffalo  N.Y. 


$5" 


Silver  Plated  Ware. 


A  BIG  BARGAIN 
FOR  30  DAYS. 


Six  Silver  Plated  Teaspoons,- 
One  Silver  Plated  Butter  Knife, 
One  Silver  Plated  Sugar  Shell, 
The  Grand  Picture,  "Christ  Before  Pilate," 
And  This  Paper  One  Year, 

filth  FOR  OflitY  $1. 

The  Teaspoons.  Butter  Knife  and  Sugar  Shell 
are  first  nickeled  and  then  plated  with  silver, 
and  with  reasonable  care  will  last  for  years. 
They  are  handsome  in  design  and  appear- 
aroe,  and  much  larger  than  the  cuts  show,  be- 
iivj  the  usual  size. 

The  Great  Picture,  "Christ  Before  Pilate," 
is  described  on  this  page.   Read  about  it. 

Remember,  this  is  a  SPECIAL  OFFER, 
good  for  30  days  from  date  of  this  paper,  and 
to  get  all  the  above  articles  for  One  Dollar  you 
must  send  at  once.  You  really  get  the  valu- 
able picture  and  paper  for  nothing,  as  the 
tableware  is  worth  this  special  price  for  all. 
All  postage  paid  by  us. 

FARM  AX»  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  pa„  or  Springfield,  Ohio, 


$2.50  FOS  ONLtY  $1. 


The  Peerless  Atlas  of  the  WoMd, 

Regular  Price,  81. 

The  Ladies  Home  Companion, 

Regular  Price,  50  Cents  per  Year. 

The  Farm  and  Fireside, 

Regular  Price,  50  Cents  Per  Year. 


-  ALL 

FO$  OHLlY  $1, 

If  you  accept  this  offer  within  30  days 
from  date  of  this  paper. 


$2.50  for  $1, 


If  you  send  a  XF.ff  subscriber  who  accepts  the  above  offer,  tou  w 
tree.   In   Ins  case  the  NEW  subscriber  will  receive  both  papers  one  J  ear 


ill 


will  receive  this  paper  one  year,  making  82.50  value  lor  only  81 
Read  "tt  ho  is  a  SEW  subscriber?"    "  " 


receive  this  paper  one  rear 
J  ear,  and  the  Atlas,  mill'  ^  an 
This  oiler  lit  good  lor  30  dayn. 


Premium  No.  831. 


at  loot  ol this  page 

All  the  Maps  are  Handsomely  Colored,  most 
of  them  in  6  Colors. 

Larger  and  Better  Maps  of  the  Principal  States 

than  Atlases  costing  $10.00. 
Colored  County  Maps  of  all  the  States  and 

Territories. 

All  Countries  on  the  Face  of  the  Earth  are 
Shown. 

The  Latest  Railroad  Maps. 
Rivers  and  Lakes  are  Accurately  Located. 
All  the  Large  Cities  of  the  World  are  Shown 
on  the  Maps. 

ThelmportantTowns  and  Most  of  the  Villages 
of  the  United  States  are  Given  on  the  Maps. 

With  the  Peerless  Atlas  you  can  Keep  Abreast  of  the  Times. 
It  Gives  a  Classified  List  of  all  KatioiiN  of  the  Earth,  with 

Form  of  Government,  Geographical  Location,  Size  and 

Population. 

Population  of  Each  State  of  the  I'nf  on  for  the  Past  50  Years. 

Population  and  County-Seat  of  Each  County. 

A  Condensed  Histor.v  of  I  nch  State  in  the  I  n  Ion. 

JTumber  of  Miles  of  Railroad  in  Each  Stale. 

The  Peculiarities  of  Soil  and  Climate,  together  with  the  Chief 
Frnduct  ions. Principal  Industries  and  Wealth  ofEach  State. 

The  Educational  and  Religions  Interests  of  Each  State. 

The  Popular  and  Electoral  Yotes  for  President  in  1880,  1884 
and  1888.  by  States. 

The  Agricultural  Productions  of  the  United  States. 

The  Mineral  Products  ofthe  United  States. 

The  Homestead  Laws  and  Civil  Service  Rules. 

And  Much  Other  Information  that  Should  be  In  Every  Home, 
Store,  Office  and  Counting-Room. 

The  Best  Atlas  in  the  World 


Size,  Open,  14  by  22  Inches ;  Closed,  14  by  11  Inches. 


foi*  the  Price. 


TI4C   I  All  ICQ    I40SV1P   P  HIV!  PA  AH  HA!  Ts  PnT">lislied  semi-monthly,  and  is  tlir-  most  popular  homo  paper 
I  II 11   LHUIUO   nUlllL  UU  III  F  fill  I  U  la  for  ladies,  representing  every  phase  of  home  life,  fashion,  domestio 
economy,  care  of  children,  social  etiquette,  etc.,  having  a  circulation  of  100,000  copies  each  issue. 

REMEMBER,  the  Peerless  Atlas  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  postpaid,  for  only  81,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  both 
papers,  the  Ladies  Home  Companion  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  Or  the  Atlas  wilTbe  mailed  FREE  as  a  premium  to  any  one 
sending  3  new  yearly  subscribers  to  either  paper,  at  50  cents  each.  No  commissions  or  premiums  allowed  club  raisers  when  sub- 
scribers accept  any  of  these  special  offers.    These  liberal  offers  are  limited  to  30  days  from  date  of  this  paper,  so  accept  at  once. 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  this  paper,  you  can  have  your  subscription  advanced  one  3rear  from  present  date  on  yellow 
label  by  accepting  the  above  offer. 

Address  all  letters  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


PRE  1M  100,000  flOPES  PDE  flflPPY 


In  the  possession  of  oar  handsome  Oleograph  eopy  of  TVTunkaesy's 
Geand  Painting,  "CJi^IST  BEFORE  PlhflTE," 

THE  MOST  COSTLY  PAINTING  IN  THE  WORLD. 


$1.75  for  only  75  cents. 


A  eopy  of  this  Magnificent  Pictnre.  the  Eadies  Home  Compnnion  One  Tear, 
and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  all  for  Only  75  Cents,  to  anyone 
accepting'  this  offer  within  .10  days  from  date  of  this  paper. 


All  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid  by  us 
The  United  States  Postmaster-General  paid  over  One 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  for  the  Famons 
Painting  entitled  "Christ  Before  Pilate." 

The  Intense  Interestshown  by  all  classes  in  this  great 
paintinsr  induced  the  publishers  of  this  journal  to 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  to  secure  an  accurate  copy, 
in  the  Original  Colors,  of  this  Wonderful  Worb  of 
Art.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  engaged  the  best  artists 
and  engravers  in  this  country  to  make  an  accurate, 
faithful  copy  of  this  magnificent  pain  I  ing.  The  artists 
successfully  finished  their  work,  and  have  produced  a 
highly  artistic  and  very  beautiful  Oleograph  copy  or 
reproduction  of  Munkacsy's  great  painting,  "Christ 
Before  Pilate."  Therefore  we  are  now  prepared  to 
mail,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 


This  Grand  Picture  Free  to  Every  One 


Who  sends  50  cents  for  this  paper  one  year,  within 
30  days  from  date  of  this  paper.  Or  to  any  one 
who  sends  75  cents  for  this  paper  and  Ladles 
Home  Companion,  both  one  year 
within  30  days. 

A  Copy  of  the  Picture  also  GIVEN  FREE  to  Any  One  who 
secures  a  NEW  Subscriber  to  this  paper  at  50c.  a  year. 

In  the  latter  case  the  subscriber  is  not  entitled  to  a 
picture  free,  as  only  one  picture  can  he  given  with  each 
yearly  subscription,  at  50  cents,  and  that  only  for  a, 
limited  time  in  order  to  introduce  it. 

All  the  colors  in  the  original  painting  are  faithfully 
reproduced  in  our  picture,  and  It  is 

Equal  in  Size  and  Artistic  Merit  to  Pictures 
Sold  in  Stores  for  $10.00  Each. 


TVE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  will  re- 
fund the  money  toanv  one  who  Is  in  the  least  dissat- 
isfied, if  the  picture  is  returned  in  eood  order. 

Remember,  this  Grand  Picture  is  Olvpn  Free 
as  a  Preminm  to  any  one  sending  one  SEW  yearly 
subscriber,  at  50  cents.  _i 

No  cash  commission  or  preminmjallowldiclub  raisers 
when  subscribers  take  advantage  pf  our  special  offer 
of  the  picture  and  one  year's  subscription  for  mill  50 
cents,  or  the  picture  and  two  papers  for  75  cents,  \ 


[Premium  No.  100.] 


SIZE,  21  by  28  INCHES. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PAINTING  iKrWn^tMa^Wilr^f* 

hour  'early  in  the  mornine."  Around  the  Governor  the  priests  are  gathered,  and  the  high-priest, 
Caiaphas.  i=  arc-nsinz  Christ  and  deniandine  his  death.  The  central  figure,  and  the  most  impressive 
of  all.  in  Christ  himself,  clad  in  white,  with  flowing  hair  and  hound  wrists.  He  stands  alone  in  the 
simple  mnjesty  of  his  own  personality,  without  aigu  or  symbol,  save  hi»  individual  greutneaa.  A 

heavenly  submission  is  on  his  face. 


Who  is  a  NEW  Subscriber? 


A  new  subscriber  must  be 
a  person  who  is  not  now  on 
our  subscription  list,  and  whom  you  have  solicited  to  take  the  paper.  It  must 
not  be  a  change  from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another,  but  a  genuine  new 
subscriber.  Sending  your  own  subscription,  or  the  name  of  your  wife,  hus- 
band, or  any  member  of  your  family,  is  not  sending  a  new  subscriber  in  the 
sense  we  yiuynd  it,  and  w'ifl  not  entitle  you  to  a  premium. 


Address  all  letters  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  pr  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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BUTTSE.— 

\  Fancy  Cream' ry 

"  Dairy  

Common  

Seain.— 
Wheat  No.  2  spr'g 
"  No.2w'nt'r 

j  Corn,  "   

Tjats,  "   

CiItb  Stock.— 

Cattle,  Extra  

Shippers... 
"  Stockera... 

Hogs  

Sheep, com. to  good 

"  Lambs  

Provisions.— 

lard  „  

Mess  Pork  

Seeds.— 

Flax,  No.  1.,  

Timothy  

Clover  

Wool.— 
Fine,  Ohio  &  Pa... 

"  "Western  

"  Unwashed... 
Medium, OhioiPa 

"  "Western  

"  Unwashed... 
Combingi'Delaine 
Coarse  <fc  Black. 


Chicago. 
14  @  16 
10  @  11 
3   @  6 

S6H 

87 

37  @  38 
31  @34 

4  903  5  00 
3  SO  S  4  90 

2  25  *  3  So 

3  40@  3  80 

4  35®  4  90 

5  00®  6  30 

5  80 
11  70 

1  31 
1  33®  1  40 
3  15®  3  40 
Chicago 


17  @  21 


30  @  33 
23   @  26 


IS   @  19 


New  Tobk 
16  @  17 

9 

3 


<i»W 


93 
1  02 
43 

33   @  35 

5  00 
4  00®  4  70 

3  12®  3  87 

4  00 

4  50®  5  90 
6  12®  7  62 

6  05 
13  25@13  75 


Bostos. 


N.Oele'ss 
17  @  IS 
9  @  10 
4   @  6 


48 
33 


2  '  j  S  3  75 


3  00®  4  25 
2  50®  3  25 


5  50 
12  50@12  75 


ST.Loris. 


IDEAL 


I  e  no  em  one  spe- 

cialline  b  y  pracf  ical,progTessiTe  peo- 
ple means  something.  Send  for  wind 
mill  catalogue  that  tells  all  about  it  , 

Stover  Mfg.Co,,1  FBEEPOBT.LLL. 


The  granger  family  fruit  and  vegetable 

EVAPORATORS. 

$3.50,  S6.00  and  S10  00, 
Send  for  circular.  Eastern  Man- 
ufact'gCo.,257  S.Fifth  St.Phila 

"^^jg0-  The  Elkhart  Carriage 
Harness  Mfg.  Co. 


For  16  Tears 
hare  sold  to 
consumers  at 
WHOLESALE  PKItES,  sarin?  them  the 
dealers'  profit.  Ship  anywhere  for  ex- 
amination before  buying-.  Pay  freight 
charges  if  not  satisfactory.  Warranted 
for  S  years.  61-page  Catalogue  FEEE. 
Address  W.B.  PRATT,  SecVf 
Elkhart,     -    -  Indiana. 


CIDER 


Before  you  buy  a 
Press,  write  tb  e  HY- 
DRAULIC PRESS 
MFG.  CO.  of  lit.  Gilead,  O, 

for  catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application. 


THE  ORANGE  VALLEY  CART 

3ider  on  Two  Wheels.     Comfortable  Kid  Roomy.  FULLY 
If  ARR  ^VTTVn.     Just  the  Cart  for  the  Farmer.  Circulars 
T  TPPFT  MAVi   CARRIAGE  CO.,  CcrCCEViXI,  Ohio. 


FREE  HYDRAULIC 


FARMER'S 


20  inch  Bnrr  Stone 
Mill  SSo.W).  Cata- 
logue free.  Har- 
rison zuiu  Co., 
New  HaTen3  Ct. 


Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses; also  general  ei- 
der makers'  supplies. 


EVAPORATOR 

THE  ZIMMERMAN 

The  Standard.  Machine. 
Different  sizes  and.  prices,  niuatrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLYHYEK  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  ClncinnatL.O. 


FRUIT 


CIDER 


PRACTICAL  HINTS 

TO  BUILDERS, 

Improved  Edition,  1890 


MACHINERY 

*  Knuckle  Joint  &  Screw  Presses.  Graters, 
Iterators,  Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue 
Boomer  4  Bos  chert  Press  Co.  9  9  W.  Water  St.  Syracnje ,  N.  T 

A  LITTLE  BOOR  of  100  pages,  en- 
I  tainiDg  solid  facts  that  every  man 
contemplating  BUILDING  should 
Xnow  before  letting  his  contracts. 
Short  chapters  on  the  kitchen  chim- 
•  Ineys-  cistern,  foundation,  brictworS, 
mortar,  cellar,  heating,  ventilation,  the  roo  f  and  manv  items 
01  interest  lo  builders.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  10c.  in  pos- 
tage stamps.  Address  

NATIONAL  SHJEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
616  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City, 
(tyrhis  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 

TIN  PLATE 
STEEL  PLATE 
GALVANIZED 

AND  COPPER       )  MAXTJPACTTJBSn  BT  THE 

NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
510  East  30th.  St.,  New  York  City. 
Are,  without  any  exception,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Descriptive  circular  free. 

C^y*Tftis  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 

BEES  AND  HONEY 

The  Dovetailed  Strongest,  Bert  and 
Cheapest  BEE-HI  YE  for  ail  purpos- 
es.  Pleases  everybody.   Send  yonr  ad- 
B  dress  to  the  Largest*  Bee-Hive  Fac- 
tory  In  the  World  for  sample  copyof 
Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture  (a$l  illus- 
trated semi-monthly),  and  a  44  p.  illus- 
H  crated    catalogue    of  Bee-Keepers' 
?*  Supplier    Our  A  B  C  of  Bee  Cul- 
ture is  a  cyclopedia  of  400  pp^exlO,  and 
cuts.    Price  in  cloth,  $1.25.  Mention 

paper,  a.  i.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 


SHINGLES. 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 

fTtC. 


"OSGOOD" 

7     D.  S.  Standard 

SCALES 


Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid. 
Other  sizes  proportionately 


3 12S  $35iio^e.rsTa£°^ 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

"THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST." 
,  <tt&  tax. 


THRESHERS 
SAW  MILLS 

For  Pamphlets 

write  to 
THE  AulTWAN  & 
TAYLOR  COMPANY 


ENGINES 

CLOVER 
HULLERS 

■  ANSriELO,  0. 

t  fcHfifi  O  (Sa7  where  yon 
,  |t  «il MdMWi    saw  this.) 


s 


A  SOLID 

TEEL  FENCE! 


THIS  CHAMPION  ROAD  WAGON  S30. 

A  Light  Delivery,  Market  or  Business  Wagon. 

  2  Seated  Family  Wagon,  $36 

Best  Road  Cart  Hade.  15 
A  Good  Stroo-  Road  Cart,  10 
\Top  Bnff^T  with  Shafts,  55 
|4000  lb.  Wagon  Stale,  40 
7900  lb.  Platform  Stale,  15 
A  Neat  Bnegy  Harness,  7 
1  4  lb. Family  or  Store  Seale-,  1 
1000  Usefull  Articles  at  Half  Price,  include  Scales,  Safes,  Sewing 
Vrzi^.  E- =  =  ^  i-:i=.  Hi-e=;,  E".a:ks^-.::h5  To  list  Free. 
Address  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

TOU  WAST  "THE  TOWER  TOU 
DON'T  HATE  TO  CLTSB,  ASD 
THE  WIND-HILL  THAT  BOS 
WHEN  ALL  OTHERS  STA5D 
STILL,"  send  for  our  printed  mat- 
ter showing  every  conceivable 
phase  of  wind-mill  work.  Oar 

Everlasting  Steel  Wheel 

1  (wort  considered)  costs  only  one- 
half  what  a  wooden  one  does. while 
the  Tilt  ins  Tower  is  not  expensive, 

AER  MOTOR  CO. 

110  and  112  S.  Jeffer=on  Street, 
Chicago,  I1L,  U.S.  A- 


EMPIRE 


AGRICULTURAL 
WORKS* 

LATEST  IMPROVED  MACHINES 


It  pays 

to  get  our  lilustratec 
Catalogue  and  prices  before  purchasing 
any  of  the  following  implements  :  Tread 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Sh%T" 


owers. 
Cleaner  and 

Bagger,  Ha  ad's  hellers,  different  sizes  and  styles,  Feed  Cutters 
with  and  without  Crasher,  FeedMills,  Steel  Land  Hollers,  Key 
8 tone  Chilled  Plows,Empire  light-draft  Mowers, Cross-cut  Wo^d 
Saws.  Vertical  Boilers  with  Engine  complete,  either  on  bssa 
plate  or  on  four-wheel  iron  trues:,  from  3  to  15  horse  power. 
6.  S,  MESSLX6EK  «fc  SON.  Tatamy.  Sorthampton  lo..P«- 


M  A  de  or 


EXPANDED  METAL 


CUT  FBflll  STEEIi 
PLATES. 

For  Residences,  Churches,  Cemeteries.  Farms 
Gardens  Gates.  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises, 
Fire-proof  PLASTERING  LATH,  D00B  MATS, 

&c.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  mailed  free 

CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO 

116  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Hardware  Ben  keep  it.    Give  name  of  this  paper 


Jfo.  1  Cherry  Stoner. 


4&~F(7r      s  by  the  Hardware  Trade. 

I'<—  • 
F  yc  -g    annot  get  this  Fruit 
Pretc-    -om  your  Hardware 
Deal-?,    end  money  to  us  and 
we  will  express  by  first  fast  train. 

■ ■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

ENTERPRISE  MTG  CO., 

Third  and  Dauphin  Sts.,  Philada. 


Coffee  and  Spice  Mill. 


Boots  and  Shoes  from  JA5IE9  MEANS  St  CO.'S  celebrated  factory  have  bad  for  man* 
years  the  highest  reputation  for  general  excellence. 

A  ik  your  shoe  retailer  or  country  storekeeper  for 

JAMES  MEANS' 
FARMER  SHOE 

Made  of  best  English  Grain  Leather,  Creedmore  pattern, 
Extra  Heayy  soles,  standard  fastened  and  soles  stitched 
aloft.  Positively  none  genuine  unless  stamped  plainly  on 
the  soles  as  follows :  "James  Means'  Farmer  Shoe."  Beware 
of  inferior  imitations.  These  goods  are  retailed  all  over  the 
United  States  at  §2.50  and  upwards,  according  to  locality. 

So  matter  in  what  State  or  Territory  you  live  these  goods 
are  easily  within  your  reach  if  you  will  go  to  work  in  the 
right  way  to  get  them.  What  is  the  right  way?  Simply  fbiq : 
go  to  your  local  shoe-retailer  or  country  storekeeper,  and 
tell  him  that  you  want  a  pair  of  shoes  bearing  this  stamp 
on  the  soles.  "James  Means'  Farmer  Shoe."  If  he  is  an  enter- 
prising dealer  he  has  them  in  stock :  if  not,  he  may  say  to 
you,  "J  haven't  got  any  of  those,  but  here  is  something  better 
lor  the  same  price."  Then  he  will  show  you  some  inferior 
goods  upon  which  three  or  four  profits  have  been  paid- 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  tell  nim  that  he  must  supply  you 
with  the  "James  Means'  Farmer  Shoe,"  or  else  you  will 
give  your  order  to  another  dealer.  Tell  him  that  he  can  buy  the  goods  at  wholesale  of  James  Means  &  Co^ 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  that  he  can  make  a  fair  business  profit  on  them  after  all  the  freight  bills  have  been  paid,  even 
if  he  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Some  of  our  largest  customers  are  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Tell  your 
retailer  that  you  are  tired  of  buying  shoes  made  of  inferior  leather.  Tell  him  also  that  an  investment  of  less 
than  eleven  dollars  will  enable  him  to  carry  an  assortment  of  sizes  of  these  goods  in  his  stock.  Then  if  the  man 
has  any  enterprise  he  will  write  to  us,  and  in  a  week  or  two  he  will  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  the  shoes.  If  not, 
please  write  to  us,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  the  shoes  you  need.  W r 
copy.  We  lead,  while  others  follow. 


7 e  originate,  while  others 


WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

MANTJFACTtTRED  BT 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  YM 

Succeesors  to  the  Empire  Well  Auger  Co, 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells, 
with  steam  or  horse 
power. 
Send  for 
atalogue. 

ADDRESS 

I  Williams  Brothers 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


MAST.F00S&C0. 

.SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS 

OF 
THE 

IRON  TURBINE 

WIND 

ENGINES^ 

Strong  and  Durable.  Will  not  Swell. 
Shrink,  Warp  or  Rattle  in  the  Wind. 

BUCKEYE 
FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easv,  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass 
.,_„.    j    Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheapest 
SOMETH  NG  NEW.  j    aod  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  World  for  , 
1    Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.  Never  freezes 1 
in  winter.   Also  manufacturers  of  the 
BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS,  l_ 
Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  FENCING, 
Cresting,  etc  Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 


JAMES  MEANS  &  CO.,  41  Lincoln  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

GRAIN  DRILL 

Center  Gear,  Ratchet  Ground  Wheels.  Positire  Force 

Fe^d  for  Grain  and  Grass 
Seed,  Limber  Tongue. 

with  no  Weight  on  the 
Horses'  Necks.  Frame  sup- 
ported by  Wheels  both  in 
Front  and  Hear,  practically 
a  Four  Wheel  Drill.  The 
Ratchet  Ground  Wheels 
both  being  Drivers,  the 
Grain  Feed  is  operated  in 
turning  either  to  the 
right  or  I^ett— the  latest 
and  best  improvement  on 
Grain  Drills  now  in  the 
market.  Manufactured  by 

P.  P,  MAST  &  CO. 

SPRINCFIELD,  OHIO. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUCKEYE  FERTILIZER  DRILLS, 
BUCKEYE  RIDING  &  WALKING  CULTIVATORS,  BUCKEYE  SEEDERS,  BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILLS 
ind  HAY  RAKES.  We  also  manufacture  this  same  style  in  a  Combined  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 
DD1UPU  Unil?CC  ■  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Peoria,  Ills.:  St.  Paul.  Minn.:  Kansas  tity,  Mo.; 
HnANuil  HUUitO  •  San  Francisco,  Cal.    «SS*  Send  for  Circular  to  either  of  these  firms  or  to  us. 


BUGGIES  I  ROAD  CARTS 

$55.        .  I       $12.00  and  up. 

Sold  direct  to  consumers.  ONE  PRICE.       NO  DEVIATION.  "  BITE  F0R  Catalogue. 

D.  RICE  KEMPER  &  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


HARNESS 

$5.00  and  up. 


SEDGWICK  PRICES  REDUCED 


IDEAL" 


STEEL  LINED 
CONTINUOUS 


$150  o 
$185 


Alwavs  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
in^   advertisements,    ;i-    ailverri«ers    otten  i 
hare  different  articles  advertised  in  several  1 


PAID  FOR 

WHEN 
FOUND  SATISFACTORY 


WE  ALLOW 
ALL  OR  PART  FREIGHT. 


papers. 


J  Address  PROGRESS  MFG.  CO., MERIDIAN,  MISS. 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  Catalogue  giving 
full  particulars  and  prices.  Ask 
Hardware  Dealers,  or  write 
SEDGWICK  BROS.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

EDW.tBD  STTTOX.  Eastern  Acrent. 
300  Market  Street,  PIULIDELPHU,  PA, 


KASTERN  EDITION. 


YOL.  XIII.   NO.  22. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  and  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  AUGUST  15,  1890. 


TERMS { 3']  NUMi* 


I1JEKS. 


The  Circulation  ol  Farm  and  Fireside 
this  issue  is 

250,600  COPIES. 

The  Average  Circulation  for  the  16  issues  from 
January  1,  1890,  to  August  15,  1890,  has  been 

250,708  COPIES  EflGft  ISSUE. 

To  accommodate  advertisers,  two  editions 
are  printed.  The  Eastern  edition  being 
100,300  copies,  the  Western  edition 
being  150,500  copies  this  issue. 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  the  Largest  Circulation 
of  any  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  World. 


(urreat  (omment. 


In  the  New  York  World,  weekly  edition, 
June  18,  under  the  beading,  "War  on  the 
Farmer,"  is  an  article  in  three  sections 
on  the  subject  of  prices  of  farm  implements 
to  foreign  and  domestic  buyers.  The  first 
section  contains  photographic  reprints  of 
both  the  foreign  and  domestic  advertise- 
ments of  certain  farm  implements,  with 
comments  thereon,  and  is  signed  by  T.  E. 
Willson.  The  second  section  is  about  S.  L. 
Allen  &  Co.,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Planet  Jr.  garden  implements.  In  the 
third  section  are  quotations  from  and 
comments  on  an  article  in  the  Farm  Im- 
plement News. 

A  subscriber  sent  us  a  copy  of  this  issue 
of  the  World,  and  asked  if  that  paper  is 
trying  to  humbug  the  farmer.  After  an- 
swering in  the  affirmative,  Farm  and 
Fireside,  July  15,  says,  referring  to  the 
third  section  named  above: 

If  our  friend  will  send  for  the  Chicago  Farm 
Implement  News,  referred  to  and  quoted  in  that 
article  ["War  on  the  Farmer"],  he  will  get 
more  on  the  other  side  of  the  controversy  [be- 
tween World  and  Farm  Implement  News]  than 
the  World  quotes. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  mentioned  in 
these  articles  [in  World  and  Farm  Implement 
yews]  have  publicly  and  emphatically  denied 
that  they  sell  their  farm  instruments  cheaper 
abroad  than  at  home,  and  state  that  they  are 
prepared  to  substantiate  what  they  say,  and 
will  offer  every  facility  for  a  thorough  investi- 
gation. 

Let  our  friend  write  to  or  visit  the  manufac- 
turers, and  hear  what  they  have  to  say  in 
answer  to  the  reckless  charges  of  political 
organs.  They  are  entitled  to  a  hearing. 

Take  one  example  from  the  list  of  imple- 
ments given  [republished  in  World  from  Farm 
Implement  News].  It  is  stated  that  the  No.  40 
Oliver  plow  is  sold  to  English  farmers  for  less 
than  to  the  American.  The  'manufacturers 
publicly,  over  their  own  signature,  give  an  un- 
qualified denial  of  the  statement,  and  def3r 
their  accusers  to  produce  truthful  evidence  to 
sustain  their  charges.  In  speaking  of  prices, 
they  say : 

"Our  No.  40  is  our  standard  plow,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  the  United  States  it 
retails,  with  wheel  and  jointer,  for  S14— never 
any  more.  The  same  plow,  fitted  exactly  the 
same,  sells  at  retail  in  England  and  Scotland 
for  from  S16  toS18,  so  that  the  American  farmer 
buys  his  plow  at  a  considerable  saving.  In 
Mexico,  South  America,  Australia  and  else- 
where, the  difference  is  even  greater,  and  we 
assert,  unqualifiedly,  that  in  all  cases  our 
plows  are  sold  at  a  less  rate  in  the  United 
States  to  the  user  than  they  are  to  any  foreign 
country.  Nor  do  we  sell  to  the  foreign  dealer 
at  a  less  price  than  to  the  American  dealer,  all 
re  ports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

First,  in  these  comments  we  called  at- 
tention to  the  controversy  between  the 
two  papers  named.  Then,  as  an  example 
of  what   manufacturers  had  to  say  in 


answer  to  the  charge  of  unscrupulous 
demagogues,  that  they  were  robbing 
the  American  farmer,  we  selected  one 
implement,  the  No.  40  Oliver  plow, 
from  a  list  republished  in  the  World,  June 
18,  from  the  Farm  Implement  News,  June, 
repeated  the  charge  made  against  the 
Oliver  plow  manufacturers  by  political 
speakers  and  the  political  press,  stated  the 
denial  of  the  manufacturers,  and  gave  an 
extract  from  a  letter  published  by  them. 
The  letter  from  which  the  extract  is  taken 
is  dated  May  30,  1890,  signed  "Oliver 
Chilled  Plow  Works,''  and  published  in 
the  June  number  of  the  Chicago  Farm 
Implement  News.  If  any  reader  doubts 
our  word,  or  wishes  to  verify  any  state- 
ment made  in  the  comments  republished 
above,  we  ask  him  to  do  what  we  have 
already  suggested,  send  for  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Farm  Implement  News. 

The  World,  of  July  23,  editorially  ac- 
cuses Farm  and  Fireside  of  lying  and 
forgery,  and  its  correspondent,  T.  E. 
Willson,  in  a  long  article,  frantically  but 
vainly  endeavors  to  sustain  the  false, 
malicious  and  libelous  charge  We  have 
not  space  to  give  the  article  and  editorial 
in  full,  but  will  give  a  few  extracts  from 
them,  and  will  show  that  both  corre- 
spondent and  editor  are  liars.  The  italics 
are  ours.   Willson  says: 

This  editorial  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside  is 
not  based  on  a  misapprehension  or  misunder- 
standing of  the  facts.  The  writer  is  not  in 
error  or  mistaken.  There  is  no  chance  for 
either  error  or  mistake,  for  the  'War  on  the 
Farmer'  referred  to  is  my  letter  of  June  14,  in 
which  attention  is  simply  called  to  the  photo- 
graphed reprints,  among  others,  of  the  two 
advertisements  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Agricultural 
Company's  implements,  offering  them  at  re- 
tail to  the  foreign  buyer  at  one  half  the  price 
to  the  American  buyer.  The  two  advertise- 
ments—one in  Spanish  and  circulated  in  South 
America  only,  the  other  in  English,  and  circu- 
lated in  the  United  States  only— told  the  whole 
story,  and  I  had  nothing  to  add  to  what  they 
said. 

This  agricultural  editor  is  lying.  He  is  de- 
liberately lying,  and  lying  for  hard  cash,  as 
represented  by  advertising.  He  has  not  a 
reader  or  a  friend  who  will  render  any  other 
verdict  after  reading  the  article  to  which  he 
refers,  and  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  verdict  to 
any  jury  he  may  name. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  article,  and  the 
extract  from  the  Oliver  Plow  Company's 
letter,  is  more  than  a  lie;  It  is  a  forgery  of 
the  most  daring  kind.  The  Oliver  plow  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  article.  It  has  never  been  men- 
tianed  in  any  article  published  in  the  World 
during  the  past  year.  No  statement  has  ever 
been  made  in  the  World,  by  any  correspond- 
ent, concerning  the  price  at  which  either  the 
Oliver  plow  or  any  other  plow  was  ever  sold  to 
English  farmers.  No  baser  forgery  ever  was 
penned  than  the  statement  beginning,  'Take 
one  example  from  the  list  of  implements 
given.  It  is  stated  that  the  No.  40  plow,  etc.,' 
and  the  moral  character  of  the  forger  may 
better  be  imagined  than  described. 

"Nor  does  the  denial  of  the  Oliver  Plow 
Company  {which  I  think  is  two  years  old  ;  1  saw 
it  in  these  words,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember, 
two  years  ago)  even  deny  that  its  plow  is  sold 
'free-on-board,  New  York,  for  export  only,'  at 
a  less  price  than  it  is  sold  to  the  American 
farmer.  The  denial  it  confined  strictly  to  a  denial 
of  a  charge  that  has  never  been  made  against  any 
plow— taut  the  price  in  the  foreign  country, 
with  freight  and  duty  added,  is  less  than  in 
the  United  States. 

The  editor  says : 

When  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  an  agricul- 


tural newspaper  published  at  Springfield,  O., 
descends  to  forgery  to  discredit  The  World,  it 
must  be  in  a  pretty  bad  way  for  argument. 
<■*♦***  >:< 

The  Oliver  Plow  Company  hasnotbeenmentioned 
or  alluded  to  in  The  World  this  year.  The  Oliver 
plow  is  not  included  "in  the  list  of  implements 
given."  It  has  not  been  "stated  that  the  No. 
40  Oliver  plow,"  or  any  other  number,  was 
either  sold  or  given  away,  and  the  carefulness 
with  which  this  forger  particularizes  the  exact 
number  of  the  plow  betrays  the  deliberateness 
and  malice  of  his  misrepresentation. 

>;<  i«  >:«  *  *  X 

To  crown  all,  the  "denial"  of  the  Oliver  Com- 
pany which  it  quotes  was  published  long  ago 
and  does  not  relate  to  anything  The  World  or 
any  correspondent  of  The  World  has  ever  said 
or  even  imagined.  The  forgery  is  absolutely 
without  palliation  or  excuse. 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  has  a  reputation  to 
lose  Its  owners  are  supposed  to  be  honorable 
men  of  business.  A  prompt  repudiation  of 
this  malicious  forgery  and  the  prompt  dis- 
missal of  the  forger  can  alone  save  it  and  them 
from  the  condemnation  of  all  fair-minded 
men. 

Farm  and  Fireside  goes  them  one  better 
with  a  forged  extract  from  The  World,  and  a 
forged  denial  of  it  from  an  agricultural  imple- 
ment maker. 

$  s  j;c  >;c 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  deliberately  falsi- 
fied the  facts  and  forged  a  pretended  extract  to 
deceive  them. 

In  the  World,  June  18,  in  the  third  section 
of  "War  on  the  Farmer"  appears  the  fol- 
lowing, republished  from  the  Farm  Im- 
plement News: 

No.  40  Oliver  plow,  with  wheel  and  jointer, 
retail,  United  States,  $14;  in  England,  S16  to 
S18 ;  in  other  foreign  countries  still  higher. 
Other  plows  and  other  makes  of  plows  are 
sold  at  proportionate  advances  over  home 
prices. 

Correspondent  and  editor  both  say  that 
the  Oliverplowisnotmentionedor  alluded 
to  in  the  World  this  year.  Both  of  them 
are  liars,  convicted  on  the  evidence  of 
their  own  paper. 

Correspondent  and  editor  say  that  the 
extract  from  the  manufacturers'  letter  is 
a  forgery,  and  that  their  denial  was  pub- 
lished long  ago.  Both  correspondent  and 
editor  are  liars.  The  letter  from  which 
that  extract  was  made  is  dated  May  30, 
1890,  and  published  in  the  June  number 
of  the  Chicago  Farm  Implement  News. 

The  World  correspondent  also  lies  about 
the  denial  in  the  last  sentence  we  have 
quoted  from  his  article.  The  Oliver  Com- 
pany unqualifiedly  deny  that  they  sell 
their  plows  to  the  foreign  dealer  at  a  less 
price  than  to  the  American  dealer. 

When  the  World  correspondent  says 
that  the  editorial  in  Farm  and  Fireside 
refers  to  his  letter  about  the  photographed 
reprints  of  advertisements,  he  deliberately 
lies  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  his 
false  and  malicious  charges  of  forgery. 
His  letter  was  not  referred  to  in  our 
comments,  as  any  reader  can  see.  Since 
Farm  Implement  News  is  not  mentioned 
or  quoted  in  his  letter,  he  could  not  very 
well  help  knowing  that  our  comments  did 
not  refer  to  what  appeared  over  his  signa- 
ture. He  must  have  lied  deliberately  and 
intentionally.  Possibly — it  would  be 
charity  to  presume  so — he  is  afflicted  with 
actinomycosis,  and  simply  made  a  mis- 
take by  assuming  that  he  and  the  World 
were  one  and  the  same.  If  so,  the  services 
of  our  veterinarian  are  at  his  command. 

Farm  ahd  Fireside  did  not  say  that 


the  World  had  made  any  charges  against 
the  Oliver  Plow  Company,  or  that  the 
World  had  stated  that  their  No.  40  plow 
was  sold  to  English  farmers  for  less  than 
to  American,  the  World's  claims  to  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding.  Other  liars 
than  the  World  made  the  statement  about 
the  foreign  prices  of  the  Oliver  plows. 

The  accusations  of  forgery  came  from 
an  unscrupulous  demagogue.  In  reply 
we  have  used  plain  language.  We  have 
not  hesitated  to  call  a  liar  a  liar,  and  more 
than  that,  we  have  proved  it,  too. 

A  prompt  retraction  of  its  charges  of 
forgery  and  the  prompt  dismissal  of  its 
lying  correspondent  can  alone  save  the 
World  from  the  just  condemnation  of  all 
fair-minded  men. 

aving  replied  to  the  World's  false 
and  malicious  charges,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  puncture  its  big  bubble  of 
misrepresentation  about  farm  implement 
manufacturers.  It  publishes,  side  by  side, 
the  export  and  domestic  prices  of  various 
agricultural  implements.  Calling  atten- 
tion to  the  margin  between  them,  the 
World  attempts  with  sensational  head- 
lines and  windy  comment  to  delude  the 
American  farmers  into  the  notion  that  the 
American  manufacturers  are  robbing 
them.  To  make  out  a  plausible  case,  the 
World  plays  Ananias. 

To  make  the  matter  plain,  we  "will  give 
the  different  methods  used  in  the  foreign 
and  domestic  trade  in  farm  machinery. 
The  bulk  of  American  farm  machinery  sent 
to  foreign  countries  is  sold  through  ex- 
porting agents  for  cash  on  delivery  in 
New  York.  Most  of  the  farm  machinery 
sold  in  this  country  is  sold  through  agents 
to  the  farmers  on  time — frequently  long 
time. 

The  export  prices  given  in  the  World  are 
net  cash  prices.  The  domestic  prices  given 
are  retail,  list,  credit  prices,  from  which 
there  is  always  a  good  discount  to  farmers 
who  pay  cash.  The  World  is  careful  not  to 
explain  this,  but  unscrupulously  parallels 
wholesale  cash  prices  with  retail  credit 
prices. 

The  size  of  the  margin  between  these, 
prices  is  due  to  the  credit  system  of  doing 
business,  not  to  efforts  of  manufacturers 
to  plunder  farmers.  By  comparing  the 
wholesale  cash  with  the  retail  credit  prices 
of  goods  of  all  kinds,  the  World  could,  in 
the  same  way,  show  that  all  business  men 
were  robbing  their  customers. 

In  their  foreign  advertisements,  man- 
ufacturers give  the  net  cash  New  York 
prices  of  their  implements.  The  World 
publishes  photographic  reprints  of  these, 
and  charges  that  manufacturers  are  re- 
tailing to  the  foreign  farmer  at  much 
lower  prices  than  to  the  American.  sIn 
fact,  this  is  not  so.  In  the  foreign  trade, 
manufacturers  do  not  sell  at  retail  direct 
to  purchasers.  The  bulk  of  machines 
sent  abroad  are  wholesaled  for  cash  on  de- 
livery in  New  York.  In  order  to  get  an 
American  implement  the  foreign  farmer 
must  buy  through  an  agent  and  pay  the 
New  York  cash  price,  the  exporting  agent's 
commission,  the  transportation  charges 
and  the  foreign  duty. 

Let  American  farmers  club  together  and 
buy  their  machines  wholesale  for  cdsh  di- 
rect from  the  manufacturers  and  they  can 
get  them  at  less  than  the  export  prices. 
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NOTES  ON  BRITISH  FARMING. 

BY  AX  ENGLISHMAN. 
[Continued  from  our  last  issue.] 
FAB.  31  BUILDINGS. 

The  following  embodies  modern  English 
ideas  respecting  the  best  arrangement  of 
farm  buildings:  The  barn,  with-  its 
thresher,  etc.,  naturally  forms  the  nucleus 
of  the  homestead,  and  regulates  the  distri- 
bution of  the  other  buildings.  The  com- 
mand of  water  power  often  determines 
the  exact  site  of  the  barn,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  buildings.  A  very  usual  and 
suitable  arrangement  is  to  have  the  whole 
buildings  forming  a  lengthened  parallel- 
ogram, facing  south  or  south-east,  the 
barn  being  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
north  range,  with  the  engine-house  behind 
it,  and  the  straw-house  at  right  angles  in 
front,  with  doors  on  both  sides  for  the 
ready  conveyance  of  litter  and  fodder  to 
the  yards,  etc.  It  is  always  advantageous 
to  have  the  barn  of  sufficient  height  to 
afford  ample  accommodation  to  the  thresh- 
ing and  winnowing  machinery.  "When 
the  disposition  of  the  ground  admits,  it  is 
a  great  convenience  to  have  the  stock-yard 
on  a  level  with  the  upper  barn,  so  that  the 
unthreshed  grain  may  be  wheeled  into  it 
on  barrows,  or  on  a  low-wheeled  truck 
drawn  by  a  horse.  Failing  this,  the 
sheaves  are  usually  pitched  in  at  a  wide 
opening  from  a  framed  cart.  The  space 
on  which  the  cart  stands  while  this  is 
going  on  is  usually  paved,  that  loose  ears 
and  scattered  grain* may  be  gathered  up 
without  being  soiled;  and  it  is  a  further 
improvement  to  have  it  covered  with 
some  simple  roof  to  protect  the  sheaves 
from  sudden  rain. 

It  is  a  good  arrangement  to  have  the 
straw-barn  fitted  up  with  a  loft,  on  a  level 
of  the  opening  at  which  the  straw  is  dis- 
charged from  the  threshing-mill,  so  as  to 
admit  of  fodder  being  stored  above  and 
litter  below.  A  sparred  trap-door  in  front 
of  the  shaker  retains  the  straw  above,  or 
lets  it  fall  to  the  ground,  as  is  required. 
This  upper  floor  of  the  straw-barn  is  the 
most  convenient  place  for  fixing  a  chaff- 
cutter,  to  be  driven  by  the  threshing- 
power.  The  granary  should  communicate 
with  the  upper  barn,  that  the  dressed 
grain  may  be  raised  to  it  by  machinery. 

The  cattle-housing,  of  whatever  descrip- 
tion, where  there  are  the  largest  and  most 
frequent  demands  for  straw,  is  placed 
nearest  to  the  straw-house  and  in  com- 
munication with  the  turnip  stores  and  the 
house  (if  any)  in  which  food  is  cooked  or 
otherwise  prepared.     Where  cattle  are 


bred,  the  cow-house  and  calf-house  are 
kept  together. 

A  roomy  working  court  is  always  a 
great  convenience,  and  it  suits  well  to 
have  the  stable  opening  to  it,  and  the  cart- 
shed  and  tool-house  occupying  another 
side.  Costly  machines,  such  as  grain- 
drills  and  reaping  machines,  require  to  be 
kept  in  a  locked  place,  to  preserve  them 
from  the  collisions  and  the  loss  or  derange- 
ment of  their  minute  parts,  to  which  they 
are  exposed  in  an  open  cart-shed. 

Liquid  manure  tanks  are  at  present  in 
universal  repute,  but  we  shall  endeavor  to 
show,  when  treating  of  manures,  that 
they  are  not  so  indispensable  to  a  farm- 
yard as  is  generally  asserted.  In  Scotland 
it  is  customary  to  carry  the  dung  from  the 
byres  into  a  yard  in  which  young  cattle 
are  kept,  where  it  is  daily  spread  about 
and  subjected  to  further  treading,  along 
with  such  quantities  of  fresh  litter  as  are 
deemed  necessary.  That  from  the  stables 
is  carried  into  the  adjoining  feeding-yard, 
and  it  is  usually  remarked  that  the  cattle 
occupying  it  make  more  rapid  progress 
than  their  neighbors. 

An  important  part  of  the  buildings  of  a 
farm  are  the  cottages  for  its  laborers.'  It  is 
in  all  cases  expedient  to  have  the  people 
required  for  the  ordinary  working  of  a 
farm  resident  upon  it;  and  it  is  always 
much  better  to  have  families  each  in  its 
own  cottage,  than  a  number  of  young 
people  boarded  in  the  farm  kitchen  or 
with  the  farm  overseer.  These  cottages 
are  usually  a  little  removed  from  the  other 
farm  buildings,  and  it  is,  on  various  ac- 
counts, better  to  have  them  so.  There  is, 
however,  an  advantage  in  having  the 
cottages  of  the  farm  steward  and  cattle- 
man either  within  the  court-yard  or  close 
to  its  entrance,  that  these  responsible 
functionaries  may  at  all  times  be  near 
their  charge,  and  especially  that  they  may 
be  at  hand  when  any  of  the  live-stock  re- 
quire night  attendance.  As  there  are 
manifold  advantages  in  having  but  one 
main  entrance  to  the  homestead,  and  that 
closed  by  a  gate  which  can  be  locked  at 
night,  it  will  be  obviously  necessary  to 
have  the  keeper  of  the  key  close  at  hand, 
to  open  the  gate  by  night  if  required. 
Much  more  attention  than  formerly  is 
now  paid  to  the  construction  of  cottages. 
The  apartments  are  better  floored,  higher 
in  the  roof,  and  so  arranged  as  to  secure 
comfort  and  decency.  Besides  a  small 
garden,  each  cottage  is  usually  provided 
with  a  pig-sty  and  ash-pit,  and  in  some 
cases  with  a  coal  place. 

The  position  and  style  of  the  farmer's 
dwelling  also  claim  a  remark  here.  The 
approved  mode  used  to  be  to  place  it  either 
directly  in  front  or  in  rear  of  the  farm-yard, 
on  the  ground  that  the  farmer  would  thus 
have  his  premises  and  cattle  under  his 
eye,  even  when  in  his  parlor  or  bed-room. 
As  has  been  well  remarked,  "The  advan- 
tages of  this  parlor  farming  are  not  very 
apparent,  the  attendant  evils  glaringly  so. 
If  the  condition  of  ready  communication 
be  obtained,  the  farm-house  should  be 
placed  where  the  amenities  of  a  country 
residence  can  be  best  enjoyed."  On  all 
hands  we  now  hear  it  urged  that  it  is  only 
by  men  possessed  of  capital  and  intelli- 
gence that  the  business  of  farming  can  be 
rendered  remunerative.  Those  who  desire 
to  have  such  men  for  tenants  will  be  more 
likely  to  succeed  by  providing  a  commo- 
dious and  comfortable  farmery,  pleasantly 
placed  among  trees  and  shrubs,  than  by 
setting  it  down  in  the  precincts  of  the 
dung-heap. 

A  DEVONSHIRE  FARM. 

We  will  now  give  a  few  figures  relative 
to  a  farm  of  about  350  acres,  in  the  west  of 
England,  which  was  in  the  writer's  family 
for  over  fifty  years.  It  comprised  nearly 
300  acres  of  arable  land,  50  of  splendid 
meadow  pastures,  and  15  of  apple  orchard, 
besides  150  of  wood  and  coppice. 

The  staff  employed  was  usually  eight 
married  men  living  in  as  many  cottages, 
two  occasional  workers,  and  a  carpenter 
who  gave  half  his  time;  three  young  men, 
who  were  boarded  in  the  house,  and  two 
female  servants.  Twelve  horses  were 
usually  kept,  besides  fancy  saddle  horses, 
old  veterans  and  colts.  This  is  rather  a 
large  proportion  of  horse-power,  but  the 
farm  was  exceptionally  hilly,  and  was  a 
very  trying  one  for  horse  flesh,  the  home- 
stead lying  in  the  lowest  hollow  of  a  deep 


valley.  Some  60  to  SO  -bullocks  of  all  de- 
scriptions, 20  cows,  about  400  sheep,  and  a 
small  drove  of  pigs,  made  up  the  live- 
stock. The  acreage  of  the  grain  crop 
yearly  would  be  about  120  acres,  two 
thirds  being  wheat  and  the  rest  oats  and 
barley.  The  output  of  fat-stock  would  be 
about  15  fat  oxen  and  150  sheep,  the  pigs 
being  usually  cured  at  home.  It  is  a  cus- 
tom to  rent  out  a  potato  field  to  neighbor- 
ing laborers  and  artisans  in  patches,  and 
to  do  their  needful  plowing  for  them. 
The  larger  farmers  have  discontinued  the 
practice  of  sending  their  dairy  and  garden 
produce  to  the  cities,  which  is  still  done 
by  the  small  cultivators.  Hence,  they 
prefer  to  rent  out  the  land  to  disposing  of 
a  potato  crop.  The  usual  acreage  of 
turnips  was  50  acres,  with  10  of  mangel- 
wurzel.  The  production  of  turnip  seed  is 
an  exceedingly  profitable  industry  for 
those  whose  land  is  suitable. 

The  hay  harvest  in  July  would  include 
about  20  acres  of  clover  hay,  mown  on  the 
uplands,  and  about  25  of  meadow  hay. 
The  clover  hay  was  used  for  horses,  the 
meadow  hay  for  the  cows  and  fat-stock. 

The  yield  of  cider  in  a  good  year  would 
be  as  much  as  100  hogsheads.  No  crop  is 
more  uncertain.  The  production  of  cider 
is  limited  to  one  or  two  counties  of 
England.  When  it  is  made  on  the  farm, 
the  laborer  is  allowed  three  pints  daily, 
which  he  takes  to  the"  fields  with  him. 
Add  to  the  above  oak  bark  taken  in  May 
by  the  rippers  (one  of  the  gayest  of  agri- 
cultural employments),  and  the  yield  of 
the  osier  or  willow  swamp,  and  the  factors 
of  the  farm  revenue,  without  reckoning 
the  minor  produce  that  usually  goes  to 
the  farmer's  wife  and  children,  are  about 
complete.  The  figures  of  a  good  year 
would  stand  thus: 

OUTGOINGS.  * 

Rent  $2,000 

Taxes   500 

Fertilizers  1,000 

Labor  for  the  year— say,  $20  a  week...  1,050 

Special  labor   200 

Renewals  of  stock,  implements,  etc.  550 

$5,300 

REVENUE  OF  A  GOOD  TEAK. 

Grain,  100  acres,  returning  $30  per 


acre  .$3,000 

12  fat  oxen   1,440 

150  fat  sheep   1,500 

"Wool   600 

Cider  „  .'.   200 

Bark  and  minor  produce   600 

$7,340 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  AMERICAN  FARMERS. 

In  the  present  depression  of  American 
agricultural  interests,  the  writer  may 
venture  to  suggest  that  there  are  two  or 
three  methods  of  enhancing  the  value  of 
certain  produce  and  rendering  it  more 
appetizing,  that  might  advantageously  be 
introduced  in  this  country  under  certain 
circumstances.  No  better  service  can  be 
rendered  to  farmers  by  the  alliances  that 
are  now  being  organized  than  the  carrying 
out,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  processes 
involved. 

WILTSHIRE  BACON. 

If  all  American  bacon  were  cured  in 
this  manner,  it  would  be  too  tempting  to 
be  excluded  from  any  market.  No  com- 
parison can  express  the  superiority  in 
flavor  and  temptingness  of  this  article  of 
the  American.  All  the  processes  for 
curing  bacon  according  to  the  various 
English  methods  will  be  found  in  Vol.  XI. 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society. 

STILTON  CHEESE. 

This  delicious  article  is  the  result  of 
concentrating  the  milk  by  adding  to  each 
gallon  the  cream  of  a  second  gallon  before 
it  is  curded. 

DEVONSHIRE  CREAM. 

The  clouted  or  clotted  cream  of  Devon- 
shire commands  a  great  price  in  the 
metropolitan  cities  of  Great  Britain.  The 
following  is  the  process  of  making  it: 
About  half  a  pint  of  water  is  poured  into 
the  bottom  of  each  milk-pan,  which  is 
then  filled  up  with  new  milk  to  a  depth  of 
about  seven  inches,  the  pan  holding  about 
four  gallons  of  milk.  After  the  cream  has 
risen,  the  pan  is  placed  on  the  stove  over 
a  slow,  clear  fire  for  the  process  of  scald- 
ing; there  it  remains  about  half  an  hour, 
the  temperature  being  raised  to  about  200° 
F.,  or  just  short  of  boiling.  This  process 
greatly  increases  the  quantity  of  cream 
by  causing  more  of  casein  to  separate, 
and  of  course  the  yield  of  butter  is  pro- 


portionately increased.  This  clotted  cream 
is  made  into  butter  by  merely  stirring  it 
with  the  hand  in  a  tub,  or  by  the  usual 
churn.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  great  cities 
of  America,  this  clotted  cream  would  be  a 
very  lucrative  product. 

Another  Devonshire  fancy  product  is 
junket.  This  is  made  by  mixing  a  weak 
infusion  of  rennet  in  the  best  milk  after 
warming  it,  when  the  whole  is  reduced  to 
a  jelly-like  state.  Cream  is  laid  on  the 
surface,  coated  with  nutmeg  gratings. 
[Continued  in  our  next  issue.] 

SUGGESTIONS  FROM  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
BULLETINS. 

BY  JOSEPH. 

Amount  of  Fat  in  Milk.— The  chemical 
division  of  the  Cornell  University  (N.  Y.) 
Experiment  Station,  in  Bulletin  No.  17, 
attempts  to  teach  dairymen  how  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  fat  in  milk  for 
themselves,  by  a  new  method,  Cochran's. 
A  set  of  the  whole  apparatus,  chemicals 
and  six  fat  measures  and  six  boiling  flasks, 
will  cost  about  §7,  and  can  probably  be 
purchased  of  A.  Marshall  <fe  Son,  220  North 
Fifth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  bulletin 
describes  the  whole  modus  operandi  of 
analyses.  Progressive  dairymen,  who  de- 
sire to  know  more  about  this,  should 
send  for  this  bulletin  17.  Address  the 
Director  of  Cornell  University  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
"If  scrupulous  attention  is  paid  to  every 
detail  of  the  manipulation,  as  described 
in  the  bulletin,"  says  Prof.  G.  C.  Cald- 
well, the  chemist  of  the  station,  "I  think 
that  any  one  who  is  not  too  clumsy- 
fingered,  and  is  accustomed  to  nice,  care- 
ful work,  can  get  reliable  results  with  the 
method,  after  some  practice,  such  as  any 
method  would  require.  But  in  any  case, 
a  little  training  under  the  instruction  of 
some  one  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  profitable.  With 
any  such  who  spend  a  week  at  Ithaca, 
arrangements  will  be  made,  by  special 
correspondence,  for  such  instruction  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  experiment  station. 
Only  two  pupils  at  the  most  can  be  taken 
at  once,  and  therefore  this  instruction 
will  necessarily  be  distributed  over  a  large 
part  of  the  year,  in  case  many  should 
apply  for  it.  All  correspondence  in  regard 
to  the  matter  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Chemical  Department,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity." 

Influence  of  Spaying  on  Milk  Pro- 
duction.— Bulletin  No.  12,  of  the  Arkansas 
Industrial  University  Experiment  Station 
(Fayetteville,  Ark.,)  gives  the  results  of 
some  experiments  made  to  test  the  truth 
of  the  statement  frequently  made  that 
"spaying  increases  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  milk"  of  the  cows  operated 
on.  No  definite  conclusions  can  be  based 
upon  the  results  of  the  tests.  The  two 
cows  selected  for  the  experiment  seemed 
to  suffer  little  inconvenience  from  the 
operation;  but  spaying,  thus  far,  seemed 
to  have  no  effect  on  either  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  milk.  The  station  proposes 
to  keep  the  cows,  and  again  analyze  the 
milk  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  so;  and  the 
results  may  be  awaited  with  interest. 

The  Cotton-Worm. — C.  W.  Wood  worth, 
the  entomologist  of  the  Arkansas  station, 
in  the  same  bulletin,  calls  attention  to  the 
following  points  in  the  application  of 
Paris  green  and  London  purple  for  the 
cotton-worm;  namely,  1.  Do  not  apply 
except  when  needed.  This  useless  waste 
of  time  and  poisbn  one  sees  during  every 
cotton-worm  scare.  It  is  useless  to  poison  a 
whole  plantation,  when,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  worms  are  confined  to  a  small  patch  or 
two.  2.  Do  not  apply  too  much  poison.  A 
pound,  or  even  a  half  pound,  to  the  acre,  is 
enough  to  kill  all  the  worms  that  are 
ever  found  there.  3.  Do  not  let  a  field  or 
spot  become  ragged.  Watch  the  fields 
carefully,  and  be  prepared  to  poison  as 
soon  as  the  worms  become  at  all  threaten- 
ing. 4.  Apply  the  poison  evenly.  One 
pound  all  over  the  acre  is  infinitely  better 
than  ten  pounds  scattered  around  jn  spots. 
Be  sure  you  poison  every  plant." 

The  English  Sparrow. — Prof.  C.  B. 
Cook,  in  Bulletin  62,  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (Agri- 
cultural College,  Mich.),  comes  out  with  a 
forcible  arraignment  of  this  bird.  Where 
there  are  but  a  few  birds  to  the  acre,  he 
says,  "the  damage  is  slight;  but  when  they 
number  as  many  thousands,  then  they 
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become  a  serious  nuisance.  Buildings 
and  shade  trees  that  are  constantly  em- 
ployed for  nesting  and  roosting  purposes 
become  foul  with  their  droppings.  The 
injury  to  shrubs  and  trees,  where  these 
sparrows  abound,  is  two-fold;  first,  by 
their  filthy  habits  they  injure  the  foliage; 
and  second,  they  feed  extensively  on  the 
fruit  and  blossoms.  Where  sparrows 
abound  in  large  flocks,  no  fruit,  grain  or 
vegetable  is  safe  from  their  attacks.  Most 
large  fruits  are  destroyed  while  in  the 
blossom  or  soon  after.  The  bird  picks  off 
two  or  three  petals,  and  then  swallows  the 
young  fruit.  In  this  way  a  whole  crop  of 
apples,  pears  or  plums  has  quickly  been 
destroyed.  Also,  in  the  East,  near  some 
of  the  larger  cities,  it  has  been  with  diffi- 
culty that  any  grapes  have  been  grown. 
The  kinds  of  grain  preferred  are  wheat 
and  oats,  which  suffer  the  most  at  time  of 
harvest."  This  and  much  more  is  charged 
against  the  English  sparrow  by  Mr.  Cook, 
and  while  true  on  the  whole,  yet  I  believe 
that  the  extent  of  the  damage,  so  far  as 
rural  districts  are  concerned,  appears 
somewhat  exaggerated;  and  my  own  ex- 
perience, both  here  and  in  Europe,  makes 
me  slow  to  fully  accept  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  that  "if  not  held  in  check  ere- 
long, the  bird  will  overrun  the  continent 
to  such  an  extent  that  agricultural  depres- 
sion will  be  still  further  augmented." 
The  bulletin  also  complains  that  -many 
useful  birds,  among  them  the  purple  finch, 
the  red-polled  linnet,  the  yellow-bird,  the 
song  sparrow,  the  tree  sparrow,  the  field 
sparrow,  the  chipping  sparrow,  are  killed 
in  Michigan,  their  heads  presented  at  the 
county  clerk's  office,  and  a  bounty  of  three 
cents  per  head  collected,  which  Mich- 
igan law  allows  for  the  destruction  of  the 
English  sparrow.  This  appears  to  me  the 
most  serious  feature  of  the  question, 
and  an  objection  to  bounties  of  this  kind. 
"No  one,"  says  the  bulletin,  "should  re- 
ceive sparrows  on  a  bounty  or  prize  that 
has  not  thoroughly  studied  the  bird.  Far 
too  many  of  the  town  clerks  in  Michigan 
do  not  know  the  English  sparrow's  head 
from  that  of  a  linnet  or  thrush.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  great  many  birds  that  have  been 
sent  in  for  a  bounty  are  our  most  ben- 
eficial birds.  Thus,  many  heads  have 
been  sent  to  this  station,  on  which  a  bounty 
was  claimed,  of  such  valuable  birds  as  the 
song  sparrow,  red-polled  linnet  and  even- 
ing grosbeak ;  birds  that  our  laws  protect 
by  a  fine  of  §5  against  their  slaughter.  We 
have  a  good  law  against  destroying  native 
birds,  and  every  person  presenting  such  a 
bird  to  the  town  clerk's  office  should  pay 
the  penalty,  which  is  a  fine  of  §5." 

The  following  methods  of  poisoning  are 
recommended:  "Wheat,  soaked  in  a  so- 
lution of  strychnine,  in  proportion  of  one 
drachm  to  a  quart  of  water,  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  poisons.  However,  experi- 
ence shows  that  this  compound  is  too 
rapid  in  its  results,  as  some  of  the  birds 
begin  to  be  affected  before  all  present  have 
taken  a  fatal  dose,  and  when  once  scared 
away  by  the  dying  agony  of  poisoned 
birds,  the  others  never  return.  Arsenic, 
mixed  with  corn  or  oat  meal  In  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  of  arsenic  to  ten  or 
fifteen  parts  of  meal,  by  weight,  makes  a 
less  expensive  poison,  and  is  more  slow 
in  its  action,  thus  giving  all  birds  ample 
time  to  get  away  from  the  feed  before  they 
become  affected.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results,  the  birds  should  be  fed  for  a 
few  days  at  first,  pure  grain  of  the  same 
kind  that  is  to  be  poisoned.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  let  poisoned  grain 
get  in  the  way  of  children,  domesticated 
animals  or  native  birds.  This  is  not  diffi- 
cult if  it  is  carefully  watched  during  time 
of  exposure.  One  of  the  best  means  of 
keeping  the  sparrows  in  check  is  by  de- 
stroying their  nests.  This  may  be  done 
by  every  one,  wherever  the  birds  build, 
and  if  carried  on  in  a  systematic  way,  will 
help  much  to  keep  the  English  sparrows 
within  bounds." 

Oat  Varieties. — The  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  (Knoxville,  Tenn.)  reports,  in 
Bulletin  No.  2,  "Vol.  Ill,  some  tests  of 
varieties  of  barley,  corn,  oats,  wheat  and 
sorghum.  Of  oats,  forty-three  varieties 
were  planted,  and  the  great  majority  of 
them  were  found  to  be  "not  desirable  for 
this  region,"  "  of  no  special  merit,"  "quite 
ordinary,"  etc.   The  rust-proof  varieties 


were  found  best,  as  they  ripen  early,  have 
strong  straw,  and  are  not  so  badty  affected 
with  rust  as  are  other  varieties  of  the 
large,  coarse  character  of  White  Austra- 
lian, Badger  Queen,  Iowa,  etc."  The  fol- 
lowing appear  to  be  the  same:  Welcome, 
Clydesdale,  Centennial,  White  Australian, 
White  Bonanza,  White  Wonder.  The 
older  Probsteice  proved  to  be  "a  first-class 
variety,  and  to  be  recommended  here,  if 
rust  is  not  too  prevalent."  The  famous 
White  Russian  is  described  as  follows: 
"Stem  coarse  but  weak,  fifty  inches  high, 
badly  lodged ;  foliage,  coarse,  dark  green ; 
panicle  inclined  to  one  side,  compact, 
twelve  inches  long;  seed,  small  to  medium, 
slender,  medium  long  and  heavy.  A 
strong  grower,  but  not  more  than  an 
average  yielder." 

BUGGY-JACK. 

The  description  here  given  is  for  a 
buggy;  for  a  wagon,  the  jack  would  have 
to  be  of  heavier  material.  The  upright 
piece  is  2x2-inch  timber,  2  feet  6  inches 
long,  with  slot  sawed  out  12  inches  deep. 
The  lever  is  2  feet  7  inches  long,  and  1  inch 
thick.  It  extends  1)4  inches  to  the  front; 
the  piece  that  is  fastened  to  the  lever  is  10 
inches  long,  Z%  inches  wide  at  the  front 
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end,  and  back  about  five  inches,  and  given 
a  slope  from  there  back ;  it  is  to  be  fastened 
on  with  small  strips  of  iron,  as  shown  in 
cut,  so  that  it  will  work  through  the  slot. 
The  top  lever  is  12%  inches  long.  The 
bottom  pieces  are  1  inch  thick,  and  are 
fastened  on  each  side  of  the  upright  piece. 
They  extend  16  inches  to  the  front,  and  5 
inches  to  the  rear.  E.  B. 

Valley,  Pa. 

SOME  POINTERS  FOR  SHEEP  RAISERS. 

There  has  been  a  steady  improvement 
in  the  methods  of  sheep  husbandry  in  the 
United  States.  These  have  not  come  to 
us  in  the  way  we  looked  for  good  things. 
They  came  unbidden,  unlooked  for. 
They  came  when  we  were  needing  them, 
in  the  hour  of  trial  and  distress.  The  old 
methods  no  longer  led  to  success  and  pros- 
perity. The  mistakes  and  disappoint- 
ments of  the  past  were  brought  upon  by 
the  progressive  age  in  which  we  live.  The 
changes  and  developments  in  agriculture 
and  commerce,  just  and  irrepressible,  by 
slow,  unseen  processes  altered  the  whole 
situation ;  and  sheep  husbaudry  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  felt 
the  effects.  We  had  failed  to  see  the  signs 
of  the  times  and  to  "read  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall." 

Successful  sheep  husbandry  had  fallen 
into  certain  lines  with  one  consent  and 
one  purpose.  All  the  eggs  were  in  one 
basket.  The  day  of  trial  came  without  a 
note  of  warning  that  could  be  heard. 
There  was  an  attempt  to  show  why  all 
this  distress  came,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  withstand  the  torrent.  The  foes  were 
within  as  well  as  without.  The  numbers 
of  our  sheep  rapidly  decreased.  Public 
confidence  was  gone  and  the  scare  passed 
away  with  the  reduction  of  numbers. 

When  the  situation  could  be  seen  it  was 
found  that  some  men  had  lost  confi- 
dence and  money,  while  others  had  been 
orosperous.  The  sheep  had  gone,  but  not 
to  the  "boiling  pots."  They  had  been 
sold  in  the  mutton  market  for  cash  and 
were  in  large  demand.   How  timely  this 


demand  had  come,  and  how  little  we  had 
expected  it. 

It  was  found  that  a  new  era  had  come 
and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  present  was 
in  the  men  more  than  in  the  breeds.  The 
relief  was  in  our  own  hands  to  a  greater 
extent  than  we  had  known  of.  The 
American  wool  grower  was  looking  only 
toward  "fleeces"  as  the  means  of  escape 
from  hard  times.  The  idea  of  mutton  had 
too  little  attention. 

Merino  sheep,  pedigree,  wrinkles  and 
grease  combined  with  prejudices  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  past,  had  entirely  over- 
whelmed us.  The  political  refuge  seemed 
likely  to  fail  us.  By  the  election  of  1888  the 
bow  of  promise  appeared  across  the  hor- 
izon and  sheep  raisers  understood  them- 
selves again.  The  tide  of  a  new  prosper- 
ity was  begun. 

They  had  been  more  seared  than  hurt, 
and  confidence  began  to  improve.  The 
sheep  business  showed  signs  of  life. 
The  despondent  were  hopeful,  the 
hopeful  were  enthusiastic,  and  then 
a  period  of  prosperity  was  assured  on 
a  different  basis.  Some  idols  had  been 
shaken  to  pieces.  Some  theories  had  been 
left  behind  and  abandoned  forever.  New 
lessons  had  been  learned,  new  truths  had 
been  developed,  new  processes  had  been 
illustrated.  The  squeeze  of  hard  times 
had  demonstrated  the  weak  points  of  our 
system  of  sheep  raising,  and  the  sheep 
raising  and  the  sheep  hus- 
bandry that  could  stand 
successfully  in  hard  times 
is  believed  to  be  useful  in 
times  of  high  prices  of  wool. 

The  instability  of  national  protection 
has  been  a  nightmare  and  scarecrow  to 
the  sheep  industry.  Capital  has  sought 
other  investment  more  promising  and  se- 
cure. The  industry  has  been  constantly 
looking  for  a  scare,  and  on  the  least  alarm 
ready  to  stampede.  Sheepmen  have  been 
so  hampered  and  bamboozled  by  political 
monkeying  that  they  have  lost  confidence 
in  everything  and  well  nigh  in  them- 
selves. 

They  are  beginning  to  find  they  have  as 
many  friends  as  they  ever  had,  and  that 
their  friends  are  as  ready  to  stand  by 
them.  They  feel  more  than  ever,  too, 
that  there  are  unexpected  and  undevel- 
oped resources  within  their  own  reach 
that  have  not  been  ti-ied  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  More  interest  has  been 
taken  in  diversifying  and  intensifying 
systems  and  ways  of  getting  money  out 
of  sheep.  The  eggs  are  not  all  now  in 
one  basket.  New  ideas  are  brought  to 
light,  and  the  future  no  longer  promises 
destruction  nor  even  uncertainty,  pro- 
vided we  are  wise  enough  to  follow  the 
lines  so  plainly  indicated  before  us. 

The  sheep  husbandry  of  every  agricul- 
tural country  has  had  the  same  experience 
we  have  had  and  are  having.  There  has 
come  a  time  when  altered  circumstances 
required  altered  methods,  and  these  again 
have  required  readjusting.  The  sheep 
that  in  the  twelfth  century  made 
England  the  most  conspicuous  wool 
growing  country  of  the  world,  under  the 
changed  conditions  of  trade  and  agricul- 
ture were  changed  into  an  entirely  differ- 
ent animal.  So  of  other  European  na- 
tions. We  were  at  several  times  obliged 
to  follow  the  same  dictations  of  trade. 
Spain  once  was  the  fine-wool  country  of 
the  world,  as  England  had  been,  but  was 
superseded  by  Germany  and  Austro- 
Hungary.  England  abandoned  fine  wooi 
and  avoided  the  competition  of  Spain  by 
ameliorating  her  flock,  and  gave  attention 
to  the  meat  product  and  the  growing  of 
wools  peculiarly  suited  to  their  uses,  in 
which  no  nation  has  been  able  to  compete. 
In  their  independence  to  meet  a  new  de- 
mand upon  them,  they  became  the  most 
independent. 

No  American  wool  grower  can  consent 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  business  in  our 
own  markets.  There  have  been  times 
when  the  fear  would  raise  the  question 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  earnest  sheep 
raisers.  There  never  has  been  a  time 
when  the  sheep  owners  of  the  United 
States  did  not  protest  against  the  foreign 
wool  grower  distressing  us  in  our  priv- 
ileges and  rights  in  these  things.  In  the 
sections  of  the  United  States  where  wool 
of  itself  is  no  longer  profitable,  we  find 
sheep  are  the  highest  in  price  and  sheep 


raisers  are  most  prosperous.  Is  not  this  a 
pointer? 

No  intelligent,  patriotic  man  who  keeps 
sheep  ought  to  oppose  protection  as  enter- 
tained by  the  nearly  entire  body  of  sheep 
raisers  of  the  United  States.  They  feel  the 
defeat  of  protection  means  their  utter  rout 
and  ruin — as  an  outrage  upon  their  rights. 
But  the  facts  are  plain:  We  are  raising 
wool  at  a  profit  in  some  places  and  at  a 
loss  in  others.  It  is  a  fact  that  cheapness 
of  land  and  living  favors  the  wool  grower, 
and  that  this  cheapness  controls  the  sit- 
uation. Hence,  the  protection  that  would 
effectually  help  Texas  would  not  do  any 
good  for  Massachusetts,  because  the  con- 
ditions are  so  widely  different. 

These  are  not  theories  but  are  well-tested 
and  admitted  facts.  This  change  of  pur- 
poses in  keeping  sheep  has  been  going  on 
foryears,  and  is  certain  to  continue  in  this 
country.  The  adjusting  of  these  things 
is  opposed  by  well  informed  men  and  has 
been  for  many  years.  It  is  the  law  of 
general  business  enterprises,  and  applies 
to  wool  growing  as  much  as  anything, 
that  cheapness  of  production  insures  suc- 
cessful competition. 

Competition  is  said  to  be  the  life 
of  trade,  but  it  is  hard  on  those  who 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  procession. 
Just  how  long  the  high-priced  East  can 
compete  with  the  low-priced  conditions  of 
the  West  no  one  can  tell.  The  area  of  the 
latter  region  is  steadily  growing  less  and 
less. 

The  competition  of  wool  countries  is 
gaining  steadily,  and  just  how  long  they 
can  keep  it  and  how  long  we  can  stand  it, 
or  how  much  we  can  do  to  cheapen  wool 
production,  we  do  not  now  fully  know.  It 
is  certainly  a  most  important  question  now 
before  the  American  people.  Much  is 
said  of  better  management  of  flocks.  This 
is  not  all  there  is  to  be  considered.  It  is 
one  thing  to  try  hard,  long  and  well;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  try  with  such  means  as 
are  most  likely  to  succeed.  It  is  said  Mr. 
Jefferson  once  conceived  the  idea  of  a  mill 
on  the  tip-top  of  one  of  the  high  hills  of 
his  beautiful  Virginia  estate.  The  pro- 
ject was  well  advanced  when  some  prac- 
tical man  suggested  the  difficulties  of  get- 
ting customers  to  pull  up  that  almost  in- 
accessible hill  with  their  grists,  when  they 
could  use  other  mills  with  less  disadvan- 
tages. That  practical  suggestion  spoiled 
the  wind-mill  scheme  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Practical  business  sense  must  be  used 
in  American  sheep  husbandry.  To  do 
this  many  things  are  to  be  considered 
that  were  unnecessary  in  the  past.  Some 
of  these  are  new  to  the  present  generation 
of  wool  growers  and  sheep  raisers.  What 
are  they?  It  is  the  most  pertinent  ques- 
tion sheep  raisers  have  to  consider.  Why 
is  not  sheep  raising,  and  particularly  wool 
growing,  as  profitable  as  in  the  past? 
What  is  the  matter  with  wool  growing  in 
the  United  States? 

Wool  growing,  the  prime  object  of  sheep 
raising,  is  not  all  the  object  of  keeping 
sheep,  and  as  a  first  consideration  is 
rapidly  being  placed  in  the  second  place, 
with  the  meat  production  first  in  impor- 
tance. 

Sheep  raising  has  a  permanent  place  in 
American  enterprise.  It  is  of  increasing 
importance  with  the  agriculture  of  this 
country.  It 4s  fostering  good  farming  in 
every  country.  It  will  continue  to  do  so, 
and  there  is  no  thought  of  abandoning 
sheep.  The  profits  may  be  less  satisfac- 
tory than  in  the  prosperous  times  of  the 
past,  but  greater  intelligence  will  show 
the  way  to  success. 

Should  it  be  that  foreign  wools  can  be 
put  down  in  the  markets  of  this  country 
cheaper  than  the  domestic  fleeces  can  be 
grown,  sheep  will  still  find  a  home 
on  American  farms  and  the  ranges 
and  cheap  lands  of  this  country  can 
find  the  means  of  successful  sheep 
raising.  There  certainly  are  conditions 
so  favorably  adapted  to  wool  growing  in 
this  country  that  they  can  successfully 
compete  with  the  world.  It  is  the  settled 
policy  of  the  American  people  to  foster 
wool  growing,  and  it  is  the  practical  meat 
protection  that  can  aid  in  protecting  the 
fleece,  with  the  aid  of  congressional  legis- 
lation. 

The  problem  must  be  solved  not  alone 
by  one,  but  by  all  the  means  of  protec- 
tion. National,  state,  local  and  individ- 
ual enterprise,  thrift  and  economy  must 
be  practiced  with  energy  and  persistence. 
The  friends  of  domestic  wool  are  a  unit, 
and  believe  in  the  business  so  important 
to  national  existence  and  prosperity. 

R,.  M.  Bell. 


Pm  So  Hungry 

Says 

Nearly  Everyone  . 
After  Taking 
A  Few  Doses  of 

Hood's 

Sarsaparilla 
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FARM  AND  GARDEN  ECHOES. 

BY  JOSEPH. 

he  Fecit  Crop.— Every  report 
coming  in  from  phe  chief  fruit 
sections  only  renders  the  outlook 
more  dismal.  Of  tree  fruits, 
Z^pi  there  are  next  to  none  this  year ; 
so  that  apples  and  pears,  not  to  speak  of 
peaches  and  plums,  will  cost  much  more 
next  fall  and  winter  than  average  people 
can  afford  to  pay  for  them,  even  as 
medicines.  In  short,  fruit  will  hardly  be 
a  regular  dish  at  every  meal  in  many 
families,  and  I  can  only  repeat  the  advice 
to  carefully  husband  anything  we  may 
have  in  the  shape  of  fruits,  and  also  to  lay 
in  a  larger  stock  of  vegetables,  in  cans  or 
otherwise,  for  use  during  winter  and  early 
spring,  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  Of  course,  there  will  also  be  a 
great  scarcity  of  dried  fruits,  and  we 
should  not  make  much  calculation  on  our 
ability  to  buy  such  at  the  stores  at  any- 
thing like  a  reasonable  price.  I  also 
expect  good  prices  for  honey,  as  this 
article  will  in  many  cases  be  required  as  a 
substitute  for  fruits.  The  scarcity  of  the 
latter  cannot  possibly  be  without  reaction 
upon  the  honey  demand  and  honey  prices. 
Prudent  people  will  bear  all  these  things 
in  mind,  and  make  their  preparations 
accordingly. 

But  what  has  become  of  our  alleged 
overproduction  of  fruits?  A  single,  com- 
paratively general  failure  of  the  crop 
shows  itself  able  to  clear  our  markets  of 
evaporated  and  canned  fruits,  and  compels 
us  to  go  without,  or  make  use  more  largely 
than  ever  of  tropical  fruits.  I  consider  it 
at  least  doubtful  whether  California  will 
have  enough  fruits  for  us  all,  and  if  she 
had,  the  excessive  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion clear  across  the  continent  would  keep 
them  above  the  paying  capacities  of  aver- 
age eastern  people.  I  know  that  the  apple 
crop  in  many  parts  of  Europe  is  a  failure, 
also,  but  I  hope  that  tropical  fruits  in 
foreign  countries  will  help  us  out.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  free  use  of  fruits;  perhaps  I 
might  be  called  a  little  "cranky"  on  this 
subject.  Plenty  of  fruits,  I  think,  will 
improve  people's  health  and  morals,  and 
minister  to  their  enjoyment  of  life;  and 
just  for  this  reason  I  am  bitterly  opposed 
to  any  tariff  on  foreign  fruits.  I  think, 
for  this  season,  at  least,  the  idea  of  putting 
a  high  import  duty  on  fruits  of  any  kind 
will  not  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  favor 
of  the  masses  who  have  learned  to  like 
and  appreciate  fruits,  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic. 

The  Potato  Crop. — Things  look  decid- 
edly blue  at  this  writing,  although  the 
sky  is  overcast  with  clouds.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  particle  of  moisture  in 
the  soil,  and  notwithstanding  the  most 
magnificent  stand  of  vines  beheld  in  a 
good  while,  I  fear  the  crop  will  be  light, 
unless  rain  comes  very  soon.  Even  then 
the  yield  would  be  but  a  fraction  of  what 
it  might  have  been  had  the  rain  not  failed 
us  just  at  the  time  when  needed  most. 

Potato  bugs  have  not  given  us  near  the 
trouble  this  year  that  they  have  in  former 
seasons.  No  need  of  speculating  on  the 
cause  of  it,  so  long  as  we  can  enjoy  this 
comparative  immunity '.from  bug  attacks. 
I  believe  in  a  season  when  bugs  are  not 
more  plentiful  than  in  this,  Mr.  Terry's 
plan  of  hand-picking  might  work  well 
enough.  As  it  is,  the  job  of  fighting  the 
bugs  has  been  easier  for  me  than  in  any 
year  during  the  last  decade,  or  more. 

Accidentally  (by  way  of  purchase  at  an 
auction),  I  had  come  in  possession  of  a 
barrel  of  Hammond's  slug-shot.  I  also 
got  hold  of  a  better  and  more  convenient 
poison  distributor  than  I  ever  handled 
before,  in  the  "Farmer's  Favorite  Potato- 
bug  Exterminator"  (Eddy's  patent).  The 
slug-shot  is  an  arsenical  preparation, 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  I  was  less  averse 
to  handling  it  than  to  prepare  and  apply 
the  usual  Paris  green  mixture.  I  applied 
the  slug-shot  very  liberally  on  potatoes, 
even  on  the  tender  foliage  of  seedlings, 
on  melon  and  squash  vines,  etc.,  but  I 
have  not  noticed  the  least  harm  done  to 
the  foliage  in  any  case.  At  the  same  time 
it  speedily  cleared  the  plants  of  the  potato 
slugs.  Whether  it  was  effective  against 
the  yellow-striped  cucumber  beetle  or  not, 


I  am  unable  to  say  just  yet.  Altogether, 
I  think  highly  of  the  slug-shot,  but  its 
cost  at  regular  rates  would  probably  be  an 
objection.  If  I  could  get  it  at  same  rate 
as  this  one  barrel  (§2),  I  would  use  no 
other  insecticide.  Of  course,  we  can  make 
a  preparation  just  as  safe  and  effective  as 
this,  if  we  would  get  the  best  quality  of 
Paris  green  and  mix  it  more  thoroughly 
than  is  done  in  999  out  of  1,000  cases,  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  plaster.  The 
poison  will  bear  more  dilution  than  gen- 
erally supposed,  but  it  should  be  evenly 
distributed  all  through  the  diluting  ma- 
terial. What  we  need  is  a  simple  device 
for  making  intimate,  thorough  mixtures 
of  poison  with  plaster  or  similar  sub- 
stances. Thorough  work  in  mixing  is  not 
often  and  not  easily  done  with  shovel  and 
hoe  on  the  barn  floor,  or  in  a  box. 

The  poison  distributor  spoken  of  makes 
the  work  of  applying  such  poisons  very 
easy  and  less  dreaded.  It  is  kept  in  stock 
by  most  seedsmen  and  supply  dealers,  and 
costs  §1.50  at  retail.    It  is  a  good  thing. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SA3IUEL  B.  GREEN. 

NOTES  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 

We  indorse  planting  of  new  fruits,  but 
do  so  on  an  economical  basis;  every  straw- 
berry grower  should  spend  some  money 
each  season  for  new  plants,  fruit  them 
himself  before  planting  for  commercial 
purposes,  then  he  knows  just  what  he  is 
planting  on  his  soil. 

We  were  more  favorably  impressed 
with  Cloud's  Seedling  this  season  than 
ever  before,  but  it  has  no  merit  over  the 
Crescent,  except  that  it  is  more  firm  and 
holds  its  burr  in  picking.  It  is  of  the 
same  class,  but  Crescent  will  produce 
three  times  the  amount  of  fruit. 

The  following  varieties  are  as  good  or, 
perhaps,  better  than  the  old,  and  those 
who  have  planted  them  this  season  are  in 
luck:  Warfield  No.  2,  Haverland,  Bu- 
bach  No.  5,  Gandy's  Prize,  Pearl  and  Stay- 
man  No.  1.  There  are  others  that  may  be 
just  as  good,  but  we  would  not  recommend 
growers  to  plant  them  for  field  culture. 

May  King — Somewhat  like  Crescent 
and  after  the  nature  of  the  Cumberland, 
uniform  in  size,  but  too  soft  to  use  as  a 
fertilizer,  early,  but  not  so  productive  as 
Crescent. 

Glendale — Size  fair,  very  firm,  good 
shippers  and  fertilizers.  A  late  variety, 
quality  not  of  the  best,  fairly  productive 
for  a  late  kind. 

Ontario — Size  large,  vine  healthy,  but 
we  can  see  no  merits  worth  mentioning 
over  many  others. 

Mammoth — Large  but  irregular  in 
shape;  not  profitable  to  grow. 

Summit — Size  large,  very  late,  produc- 
tive, but  fruit  too  soft  to  ship.  Our  vines 
are  very  full  this  season  of  fine  fruit. 

Belmont — This  variety  is  the  most  pro- 
fuse bloomer  we  ever  had,  but  will  not 
produce  its  fruit.  In  rows  fifty  yards 
long  it  will  have  spots  of  fine  fruit  and 
others  of  buttons.  This  has  always  been 
its  trouble  with  us,  but  it  will  make  a 
good  fertilizer,  as  it  produces  much 
pollen. 

Jessie — From  our  experience  witli 
Jessie  we  would  not  recommend  any  one 
to  plant  it.  It  produces  some  fine  fruit  at 
first,  but  lacks  in  amount  and  runs  to 
buttons  after  second  picking.  From  re- 
ports from  other  localities  we  believe  that 
on  some  soils  the  Jessie  will  do  well,  but 
I  have  yet  to  hear  a  favorable  report  from 
my  own  county.  It  will  make  a  good 
fertilizer. 

Monmouth — Early,  size  good,  quality 
fair,  not  so  productive  as  some  others,  but 
it  has  the  merit  of  being  early,  firm  and 
of  good  color.  I  think  more  of  it  than  of 
the  Jessie. 

Crawford — Very  large,  a  good  grower, 
quite  firm  and  of  much  promise. 

Eureka — Late,  size  but  medium,  a  good 
grower.  We  expected  more  from  this 
variety,  but  will  not  condemn  it  until 
tested  longer.  It  is  all  one  wants  in 
growth,  but  not  in  fruit. 

Florence — Size  medium,  growth  of  vine 
and  fruit  fair. 

Mrs.  Cleveland — Size  fair,  excellent 
grower  with  good  vine,  color  light,  with 
white  flesh,  but  fruit  not  as  good  in  pro- 
portion to  growth  of  plant. 


Townsand  No.  3  (not introduced) — Very 
large,  a  good  grower  and  very  productive. 
It  gives  the  greatest  promise  of  any 
seedling  on  our  grounds  this  season. 

Ohio  Centennial  (not  introduced) — From 
Townsand.  It  is  a  good  berry,  vine  not 
so  robust  as  that  of  Mrs.  Cleveland,  but 
superior  to  it  in  fruiting  qualities. 

Crimson  Cluster — Size  large,  quality 
fair.  For  commercial  purposes,  it  is  too 
soft  and  too  light  in  color.  It  grows  well 
when  planted  in  hills  and  will  do  for 
home  use. 

Bubach  No.  5 — One  of  the  best.  Size, 
large  to  very  large.  It  makes  a  fine  growth ; 
the  foliage  is  very  healthy.  We  fruited  it 
this  season  on  four  different  soils  and  it 
was  excellent  in  each  instance. 

Gandy's  Prize — Of  large  size.  It  holds 
its  fruit  well  up  from  the  ground,  and  is 
the  best  late  berry  on  the  market  that  we 
have  any  knowledge  of,  except  a  seedling 
received  from  John  Little,  of  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Pearl — Large,  quite  firm,  a  good  grow- 
er, productive,  of  good  color.  We  think 
well  of  it. 

Burt — As  with  us  last  season,  the  Burt 
did  well  and  we  would  not  hesitate  to 
plant  for  fruiting  on  moist,  deep  soil.  It 
is  large  to  very  large,  and  good  producer 
of  fine  fruit. 

Hampden — Poor  in  vine  and  fruit. 

Haverland — One  of  the  most,  if  not  the 
most  productive  strawberry.  Early,  size 
good.  We  can  recommend  this  for  field 
culture. 

Gold— Late  and  of  little  or  no  value. 

Bomba — Early.  Its  first  fruit  is  very 
large,  color  good;  it  runs  small  at  last  of 
season  and  it  is  soft.  Were  it  not  for 
this  fact  it  would  be  very  valuable,  as  it  is 
a  heavy  fruiter. 

Logan — Size,  large  to  very  large ;  color 
good,  vine  a  good  grower.  We  think  well 
of  it. 

Lida — Very  productive  with  us  this 
season,  large,  but  a  little  on  the  soft  order. 
We  think  well  of  it. 

Itasca — Very  productive,  but  it  runs 
small  after  the  first  picking. 

Little's  Seedling  No.  6 — Extra  large  and 
productive,  ripens  in  midseason,  vine  a 
good  grower.    It  promises  well. 

Warfield  No.  2— We  place  this  with 
Bubach  in  first  place,  as  it  is  of  the  very 
best,  size  large,  holding  its  own  better 
than  others  throughout  the  entire  season 
and  being  very  productive. 

Cloud — Size  fair,  a  good  grower,  vine 
strong.  It  holds  its  burr,  which  is  a  point 
in  its  favor  for  shippers.  Were  it  as  pro- 
ductive as  Crescent  or  Wilson,  we  would 
heartily  say,  grow  Cloud. 

Pineapple — As  for  a  plant  it  is  the  best, 
but  for  fruit  it  is  the  nearest  no  berry  we 
ever  grew. 

Carmichel — The  Carmichels  this  season 
are  very  fine,  and  those  who  have  beds 
will  make  a  stake,  as  they  are  very  full 
and  selling  at  double  the  price  of  other 
varieties,  owing  to  lateness,  but  if  not  on 
soil  that  suits  them,  they  may  not  be  so 
prosperous. 

Crescent; — Held  its  own  in  its  class  and 
proved  to  be  the  most  paying  berry  we 
grow,  as  it  ripens  more  fruit  the  first 
picking  and  continues  to  yield  more  fruit 
than  any  other  variety,  perhaps  excepting 
the  Haverland. 

Cumberland — If  you  have  a  soil  that 
will  suit  it,  it  is  the  best  paying  large 
berry  grown,  holding  its  size  through  the 
entire  season.  It  is  of  a  good  color  on  soil 
that  suits  it,  but  is  poor  and  soft  else- 
where. It  is  one  of  the  berries  that  seem 
to  grow  better  each  season  instead  of  go- 
ing the  other  way.  A  poor  clay  soil  suits 
it  best. 

Sharpless — We  have  stopped  trying  to 
fruit  this  berry  for  profit,  as  it  is  too  tin- 
certain  and  easily  killed  by  the  frost. 

Chas.  Downing — A  good  shipper,  but 
uncertain.  In  some  localities  it  is  very 
desirable. 

Manchester  — Resembles  Cumberland 
somewhat,  but  is  not  so  good. 

Wilson's  Albany — We  are  about  the 
only  ones  growing  the  Wilson  in  this 
county,  but  will  say  if  there  were  more 
Wilson  grown, better  returns  would  be  net- 
ted per  acre  than  in  many  cases  are.  Some 
growers  claim  the  Wilson  runs  out.  It  is 
not  so  with  us,  and  we  will  still  grow  it. 
The  vines  are  as  healthy  and  productive 


as  ever.  It  is  the  best  all-around  berry 
for  family  use  we  have. 

Stayrnan  No.  1  (from  Kansas) — We  are 
highly  pleased  with  this,  both  in  fruit  and 
vine.  It  holds  its  fruit  stems  well  from 
ground,  has  a  fine  plant  and  is  a  good 
grower.  E  W.  Reid. 

Belmont  county,  Ohio. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEK. 

Propagating  the  Dewberry.— E.  B.  H., 

Stone  Station,  Montana,  writes:  "Please  tell 
me  how  to  get  dewberry  sets  from  plants  that 
have  been  set  out  two  years." 

Reply:— If  the  tips  or  young  growth  are 
covered  with  soil,  as  with  black  caps,  or  simply 
layered,  they  will  root  very  readily. 

Pruning  Apple  Trees— Apples  Falling 

Oar.— J.  L.  K.,  Marksburg,  Ky.,  writes  :  "When 

is  the  the  best  time  to  trim  apple  trees?  

What  causes  green  apples  to  fall  off  the  trees?" 

Reply:— The  best  time  to  prune  apple  trees 
is  some  time  after  the  leaves  are  well  expanded 
and  before  much  growth  has  taken  piace;  the 
wounds  then  heal  over  at  once.  If  the  pruning 
is  done  earlier,  while  the  sap  is  running  freely, 
the  wounds  are  apt  to  start  decay,  which  re- 
sults in  serious  iu jury  Pruning  may  be  don6 
in  the  tall  or  winter  with  good  results,  pro- 
vided there  is  time  for  the  wood  to  dry  up  and 
become  impervious  to  moisture.  In  pruning, 
cover  all  wounds  over  half  an  inch  across  with 

wax  or  paiut.  It  may  be  that  your  apples 

fall  off  because  there  are  more  than  the  tree 
can  mature,  or  perhaps  they  are  affected  by 
some  insect,  such  as  the  codling  moth. 

Apple  Blight.— H.  C,  Cottonwood  Falls, 
Kan.,  writes:  "Some  of  my  finest  and  thrift- 
iest young  apple  trees  seem  to  be  dying.  The 
leaves  and  apples  shrivel  up  as  if  they  were 
cooked.  The  disease  commences  with  the  ter- 
minal leaves,  and  spreads  all  over  the  tree.  In 
time,  the  bark  dries.  They  are  in  good,  cultiva- 
ted soil,  but  the  ground  is  hard,  for  we  have  had 
no  rain  or  dew  for  three  weeks.  I  have  been 
cutting  off  the  dead  portions,  but  it  seems  to 
do  no  good." 

Reply  :— Your  trees  are  probably  troubled 
with  what  is  called  "blight, "a  disease  which  is 
very  prevalent  throughout  the  Mississippi 
valley  this  summer.  The  only  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  cut  off  the  diseased  growth  and  burn 
it.  Orchards  that  are  much  protected  are 
more  subject  to  it  than  those  having  a  good 
circulation  of  air.  Some  varieties  are  more 
affected  than  others.  We  have  had  sometimes 
a  few  weeks  or  few  seasons  when  it  has  been 
especially  prevalent,  and  then  a  long  period  of 
comparative  immunity  from  it. 

Borers.— W.  K.  C,  Hope  Valley,  R.  I.,  asks  : 
(1)  'What  Is  the  size  and  general  appearance  of 
the  insect  termed  borer,  which  sometimes  does 
great  injury  to  young  fruit  trees?  (2)  When 
small,  round  holes  appear  in  the  trunk,  is  this 
an  unmistakable  sign  that  the  insect  has  com- 
menced depredations?  (3)  What  remedy 
should  be  used?" 

Reply:— (1)  Each  class  of  tree,  almost  with- 
out exception,  has  a  borer  peculiar  to  that 
class,  and  some  kinds  have  several  sorts  of 
borers  preying  on  them.  The  peach  has  a 
borer  which  attacks  not  only  the  peach,  but 
sometimes  the  plum.  The  flat-headed  apple 
borer  also  attacks  the  pear  and  wild  thorn. 
The  gooseberry  is  attacked  by  the  same  insects 
that  injure  the  currant.  In  a  general  way,  all 
borers  look  like  a  white  worm  which  bores 
into  the  wood  or  bark  and  lives  on  the  tissues 
it  fiuds  there.  They  can  generally  be  found  in 
all  old  and  neglected  apple  trees,  and  you  had 
better  look  them  up.  They  vary  much  in  size, 
according  to  age  and  species.  A  full-grown 
apple  borer  is  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
long.  (2)  Yes,  it  is  an  unmistakable  sign.  If 
the  hole  is  full  of  chips  (or  borings),  the  borer 
is  still  in  the  tree;  but  it  the  hole  is  clean,  it 
is  generally  because  he  has  passed  through  his 
transformations  and  escaped.  (3)  The  best 
remedy  is  prevention  by  painting  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  with  a  whitewash  made  of  plaster 
of  Paris  and  containing  about  five  per  cent  of 
Paris  green.  The  trees  should  also  be  looked 
over  once  iu  the-spring,  summer  and  fall,  and 
whenever  a  borer  is  found  it  should  be  dugout 
or  killed  with  a  wire.  If  much  cutting  of  the 
tree  is  necessary,  all  the  wood  should  be  cover- 
ed with  grafting  wax.  If  the  work  is  carefully 
done,  the  borers  will  be  taken  out  before  being 
large  enough  to  do  any  serious  harm. 


"AMERICAN  "NOSOLOGY." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  Catarrh  iu  this  country. 
Even  our  speech  has  acquired  a  nasal  twang. 
And  this  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  "The 
twang  that  spoiled  the  hymns  when  Crom- 
well's army  sang,"  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  ca- 
tarrhal symptom.  In  most  medical  works  at. 
t  he  present  day  the  nose  is  very  "prominent." 
The  "fierce  Catarrhs"  continue  their  ravages. 
But,  is  nothing  to  be  done  ?  Is  there  no  rem- 
edy? Let  us  see. 

£>rs.  Starkey  &  Pales  :— "After  suffering 
many  years  with  Catarrh,  and  trying  many 
remedies,  I  found  greatest  relief  iu  the  use  of 
your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  and  I 
highly  recommend  it  to  others."  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Arrisgton,  Livingstone,  Ala.,  March  1,  1889. 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  :— "Your  Compound 
Oxygen  cured  me  of  chronic  Catarrh.  I  have 
great  faith  in  it  for  the  throat  and  lungs." 
T.  P.  Dickermax,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  March 
25,  1889. 

You  will  find  a  great,  number  of  testimonials 
from  patients  who  bavs  been  cured  of  Catarrh 
and  other  diseases,  in  bur  treatise  on  Com- 
pound Oxygen,  a  book  of  200  pages,  giving 
full  account  of  the  discovery,  nature  and 
results,  of  Compound  Oxygen.  It  is  a  book 
well  worth  reading.  The  only  genuine  Com- 
pound Oxygen.  Address  Drs.  Starkey  a. 
Palex,  1529  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of 
120  Suiter  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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CONDENSED  MILK. 

^j  oxDKNSEi)  milk  is  made  as  follows : 
The  milk,  as  soon  as  drawn,  is 
taken  by  the  farmers  to  the  dairies, 
which  are  established  in  each  vil- 
lage or  group  of  villages.  The 
dairies  are  run  by  a  syndicate 
with  which  the  manufacturers  deal, 
and  establish  the  fixed  prices.  Here  the 
milk  is  cooled.  On  reaching  the  factory, 
the  milk  is  warmed  for  the  first  time  in  a 
water  bath, and  asecond  time  in  copper  ves- 
sels, where  the  temperature  reaches  eighty 
degrees  centigrade.  It  is  then  sweetened 
by  adding  the  best  quality  of  sugar  in  the 
proportion  of  thirteen  to  one  hundred  in 
weight, the  sugar  being  forced  into  vacuum 
pans  by  means  of  a  pump.  These  vacuum 
pans  are  for  condensing  the  milk,  and  are 
similar  to  those  for  condensing  the  beet 
root,  having  a  double  bottom  and  spiral 
pans,  in  which  the  steam  circulates.  The 
water  contained  in  the  milk  is  removed 
in  the  form  of  vapor  by  means  of  a  jet, 
which  is  connected  with  the  top  of  the 
vacuum  pan,  and  which  is  operated  by 
means  of  a  pneumatic  pump.  When  the 
milk  ha* been  sufficiently  condensed,  it  is 
removed  from  the  vacuum  pans  and 
cooled  in  vessels  placed  in  reservoirs  of 
running  cold  water.  It  is  only  necessary 
now  to  pack  the  milk  into  tin  boxes, 
cylindrical  in  shape  and  hermetically 
sealed,  the  box  and  contents  weighing 
one  English  pound,  and  being  in  condition 
for  shipment  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  condensed 
milk,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  milk, 
as  taken  directly  from  the  cow,  has  on  the 
one  hand  simply  been  deprived"  of  the 
water  it  contained,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  only  addition  consisted  of  pure 
sugar,  which  is  designed  to  preserve  the 
milk  better.  It  contains  all  the  elements 
of  the  fresh  milk,  which  has  practically 
undergone  no  modification,  the  boiling  of 
the  milk  under  slight  pressure  having 
never  passed  eighty  degrees  centigrade. 
It  can  be  affirmed,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
densed milk  possesses  all  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  fresh  milk. — La  Nature. 


FIG  CULTURE  IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

All  varieties  of  white,  green,  yellow, 
brown  and  black  figs  ever  planted  in  this 
northern  end  of  the  Sacramento  valley 
are  an  unqualified  success.  They  all  yield 
two  crops  per  year,  and  would  bear  the 
second  year  if  permitted.  The  first  profit- 
able crop  is  the  fourth  year,  after  which 
the  yield  increases  rapidly.  The  cuttings 
are  usually  set  in  nursery  row  the  first 
year,  and  transplanted  into  the  orchard 
the  second.  The  trees  soon  grow  to  a  large 
size  and  yield  heavy  crops.  No  protection 
is  given  here  to  fig  orchards.  The  figs  are 
cured  in  the  sun,  and  could  not  be  of 
better  flavor.  Most  all  our  horticulturists 
consider  the  White  Adriatic  the  most 
profitable  variety.  The  Brown  Turkey  is 
also  held  in  high  favor.  The  lowest  tem- 
perature ever  known  here  was  20°  above 
zero;  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
heavy  frosts  only  come  in  December, 
January  and  February,  combine  to  make 
this  one  of  the  very  best  sections  for  fig 
culture.  Maijion  Geiffin. 

Shasta  county,  Cal. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Pennsylvania.— Crawford  county  Is 
situated  in  the  uorth-western  part  of  the  state. 
We  had  a  very  rainy  fall,  winter  and  spring. 
Since  the  middle  of  June  we  have  had  more 
dry  weather.  The  hay  crop  is  good,  but  oats 
are  almost  a  failure.  This  Is  the  first  failure 
of  oats  through  here  for  a  number  of  years. 
Potatoes,  as  a  general  thing,  look  well.  Corn 
never  looked  better.  There  was  a  fine  wheat 
crop  this  year.  There  are  very  few  apples  and 
pears  and  no  peaches,  but  plenty  of  berries  of 
all  kinds.  F.  C. 

Venanao,  Pa. 


From  Kansas.— I  enclose  you  specimens  of 
•Kansas  timothy,  all  pulled  in  a  space  of  less 
than  two  square  feet.  I  send  them  to  show 
that  our  Kansas  friend  was  mistaken  about 
tame  grass  in  this  state.  You  will  notice  con- 
siderable difference  in  tlie  diameter  of  the 
heads.  This  was  caused,  I  think,  by  a  dry 
spell  of  nearly  three  weeks,  which  set  in  just 
as  the  grass  came  in  bloom.  A.  G.  C. 

Millwood,  Leavenworth  count]/,  Kan. 

[The  timothy  you  send  is  large  and  fine.  It 
Is  well  understood  that  timothy  and  clover  do 
well  in  portions  of  Kansas.  Your  county  is  in 


the  north-eastern  part  of  the  slate,  while 
Stafford,  the  county  which  the  correspondent 
you  refer  to  .speaks  of,  is  in  the  south-central 
part.  This  may  account  for  the  difference 
between  you.— Ed.] 

From  Nebraska.— Wehstercounty  lies  in  the 
southern  tier  of  counties,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  Missouri  river.  We 
have  had  a  very  dry  year  so  far.  Small  grain 
is  almost  a  total  failure,  corn  Is  getting  badly 
fired,  and  if  we  don't  have  rain  soon,  corn  will 
be  completely  dried  up.  Oursoilstandsdrouth 
wonderfully.  Farmers  are  getting  poorer 
every  year  raising  and  selling  grain.  Some 
who  have  been  in  the  stock  business  have  done 
fairly  well.  Our  climate  is  delightful,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  strong  winds  is  all 
that  the  heart  could  desire.  This  has  been  a 
very  warm  summer;  so  warm,  in  fact,  that  we 
can  get  but  little  sleep.  Lately,  the  heat  has 
ranged  from  9->°  to  110°  iu  the  shade.  Several 
days  it  has  been  95"  at  sundown.  Taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  this  is  about  as  good 
as  most  other  countries.  J.  R.  A. 

Cowles,  Neb. 


From  West  Virginia.— The  hay  crop  is  ex- 
ceedingly large  this  season.  The  wheat  crop 
is  the  lightest  it  has  been  for  several  years. 
Steam  threshers  are  now  employed  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  farmers,  and  threshing 
is  done  a  great  deal  faster  than  by  the  old  way. 
The  oil  excitement  is  rather  strong  iu  this 
county.  Several  wells  are  being  drilled,  but 
as  they  are  not  finished  it  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  there  is  oil  or  not.  If  these  wells 
come  in  "gushers,"  it  will  be  a  big  boom  for 
Tyler  county.  The  directors  of  the  Tyler 
County  Exposition  and  Fair  Association  will 
hold  their  eighth  annual  fair,  September  3,  4 
and  5,  1890.  The  prospects  of  a  big  fair  are  en- 
couraging. The  directors  will  endeavor  to 
make  the  fair  as  enjoyable  to  visitors  as  pos- 
sible. Persons  wishing  premium  lists  will 
receive  the  same  by  addressing,  Secretary 
Tyler  County  Fair,  Middlebourne,  W.  Va.  The 
markets  at  present  are  not  very  good.  Eggs 
are  worth  10  cents  per  dozen;  butter,  8  cents 
per  pound  ;  chickens,  5  and  6  cents  per  pound  ; 
chickens  (young),  10  cents  per  pound  ;  corn,  60 
cents  per  bushel;  oats,  40  cents;  wheat,  90 
cents;  beans,  81.50;  cattle,  2%  and  3  cents  per 
pound;  hogs,  3%  cents  per  pound;  lambs,  4 
cents  per  pound  ;  calves,  3%  cents  per  pound, 
and  sheep,  334  cents  per  pound.  Horses  are 
selling  from  SS0  to  S120.  Of  course,  the  above 
prices  fluctuate  with  the  Wheeling  markets. 
Fruit  is  scarcer  this  season  than  it  has  been 
for  many  years.  Blackberries  were  always 
plentiful  and  sold  for  15  cents  per  patent 
bucket,  but  they  are  selling  this  year  for  60 
cents  per  bucket  and  are  very  scarce  at  that. 
We  have  no  cyclones  or  blizzards  in  this 
county,  and  it  is  the  most  healthful  of  any  in 
the  state.  Lands  are  generally  well  watered 
and  well  adapted  to  sheep  grazing.  This  is  a 
very  good  country  for  emigrants.      C.  H.  R. 

Middlebourne,  W.  Va. 
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Qet  YT0UI?  Paper 

We  make  this  liberal  offer,  as  follows : 

ANY  PERSON  can  have  this  paper  one 

year   free   by    sending   us   one  NEW 

yearly  subscriber  at  the  regular  price,  50 

cents  a  year  for  the  paper  alone. 

Notice  the  following  conditions: 

A  NEW  subscriber  must  be  a  person 
whose  name  is  not  now  on  our  list,  and 
must  be  a  person  whom  you  have  sought  out 
and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  ana  who  has 
consented  to  receive  it.  A  cliange  from  one 
member  ot  a  family  to  another  is  not  securing 
a  NEW  subscriber. 

Accept  this  offer  at  once,  as  we  may 
withdraw  it.  The  offer  is  good  now. 

All  subscriptions  of  present  subscribers  ad- 
vanced one  year  from  date  on  label. 

When  any  one  takes  advantage  of  tlie  above  ofTer, 
the  person  securing  and  sending  the  new  subscriber 
is  not  entitled  to  any  other  premium  or  reward  except 
one  year'*  sttbscription  to  this  paper,  but  the  new 
subscriber  can  take  anv  premium  offered  in  connec- 
tion with  thepaper,  by  paying  the  reeular  price  for 
thepaper, including  the  premium  wanted:  forexample, 
the  regular  price  of  the  grand  picture.  *'Chri6t  Before 
Pilate."  and  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper,  is  75 
cents.  The  newsnbscriber  can  have  thepaperand  the 
picture  by  paying75cents,  and  the  person  that  goes  out 
and   hunts  up  the  new  subscriber  can  have  this 

gaper  one  year  free  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
ut  is  not  entitled  to  any  other  premium  or  reward. 

The  above  offer  applies  to  this  paper  only, 
and  all  subscriptions  mnst  be  for  this 
paper. 

We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield ,  Ohio. 


$55.00  SEWING  MACHINE  FOR  $17, 

Including  One  Year's  Subscription  to  This  Paper. 


BEST 

BARGAIN 

Ever  Offered 

IN 

Sewing  Machines 


MONEY 
SAVED 
is 

MONEY 
EARNED 


A  $451 


Including  One  Year's  Subscription  to  This  Paper. 


For  several  years  our  readers  have  exclusively  enjoyed  the  special  privilege  of  obtaining 
good  Sewing  Machines  at  the  low  prices  named.  The  success  that  has  followed  these  machines, 
and  the  great  satisfaction  they  give  to  purchasers,  warrants  us  in  saying  that  the  Chicago 

SIEGES  SEWING  MACHINE 

Is  the  best  machine  in  the  world  for  the  money.  We  desire  to  please  our  readers  and  to  save 
them  all  the  money  possible,  and  in  these  machines  give  them  all  of  the  middlemen's  profits. 

This  machine  is  made  after  the  latest  models  of  the  Singer  machines,  and  is  a  perfect  fac-slmlle 
in  shape,  ornamentation  and  appearance.  All  the  parts  are  made  to  gauge  exactly  the  sunn 
as  the  Singer,  and  are  constructed  of  precisely  the  same  materials. 

The  utmost  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  metals  used,  and  only  t  he  very  best  quality 
is  purchased.  Each  machine  is  thoroughly  well  made  and  is  fitted  with  the  utmost  nicety  and 
exactness,  and  no  machine  Is  permitted  by  the  inspector  to  go  out  of  the  shops  until  it  has  been 
fully  tested  and  proved  to  do  perfect  work,  and  run  light  and  without  noise. 

The  Chicago  Singer  Machine  has  a  very  important  improvement  in  a.  Loose  Balance  Wheel, 
so  constructed  as  to  permit  winding  bobbins  without  removing  the  work  from  the  machine. 

The  Loose  Balance  Wheel  is  actuated  by  a  solid  bolt  passing  through  a  collar  securely"  pinned 
to  the  shaft  outside  of  the  balance  wheel,  which  bolt  is  firmly  held  to  position  by  a  strong 
spiral  spring.  When  a  bobbin  Is  to  be  wound,  the  bolt  is  pulled  out  far  enough  to  release  the 
balance  wheel,  and  turned  slightly  to  the  right  or  left,  where  it  is  held  by  a  stop-pin  until  the 
bobbin  is  filled.  Where  the  machine  is  liable  to  be  meddled  with  by  children,  the  bolt  can  be 
left  out  of  the  wheel  when  not  in  use,  so  that  the  machine  cannot  be  operated  by  the  treadle. 

The  thread  eyelet  and  the  needle  clamp  are  made  self-threading,  which  is  a  very  great 
convenience. 

Eaeh  Machine,  of  Whatever  Style,  is  Fafnished  truth  the  Following  Attachments: 


1  FOOT  HEMMER. 

1  FOOT  RUFFLER. 

1  TUCKER. 

1  PACKAGE  OF  NEEDLES. 

1  CHECK  SPRING. 

1  THROAT  PLATE. 


6  HEMMERS,  all  different 

widths. 
1  WRENCH. 
1  THREAD  CUTTER. 
1  BINDER. 
5  BOBBINS. 


1  SCREW-DRIVER. 

1  GAUGE. 

1  GAUGE  SCREW. 

1  OIL-CAN,  filled  with  Oil. 

1  INSTRUCTION  BOOK. 


The  driving  wheel  on  this  machine  Is  admitted  to  be  the  simplest,  easiest  running  and  most  convenient  of 
any.  The  machine  is  self-threading,  lias  tha  very  best  tension  and  thread  liberator,  is  made  of  the  best  ma- 
terial, with  the  wearing  parts  hardened,  and  is  finished  in  a  superior  style.  It  has  veneered  walnnt 
cover,  drop-leaf  table,  4  end  drawers  and  center  swing  drawer. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  WARRANT  EVERY  MACHINE  FOR  FIVE  YEARS 

Premium  No.  120  Is  the  low-arm  Chicago  Singer  Sewing  Machine,  and  Is 
offered,  together  with  this  paper  one  year,  foronly  S14.   Or,  it  is  given  free 
as  a  premium  for  60  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper;  or  for  30  yearly  sub- 
scrlbers  and  $7  additional. 

T1  <J»-<  rW    Premium  No.  486  Is  the  high-arm  Chicago  Singer  Sewing  Machine,  and  Is 

Jt  OF   tp-K-  i  •  offered,  together  with  this  paper  one  year,  for  only  S17. 

Both  of  the  above  machines  are  alike  in  all  particulars,  and  each  have  the  same  attach- 
ments, except  that  No.  486  has  a  high  arm,  while  No.  120  has  a  low  arm!  In  most  families  the 
low-arm  machine  will  do  as  well  as  the  other;  but  those  who  do  a  good  deal  of  dressmaking, 
and  sewing  of  large  garments,  will  find  it  most  convenient  to  have  the  additional  space  afford- 
ed by  the  high  arm. 

The  machine  is  sent  by  freight,  receiver  to  pay  freight  charges,  which  will  be  light.  Give 
name  of  freight  station,  if  different  from  your  post-office  address. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio 
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ONE  YEAR  AGO. 

ne  year  ago,  and  all  my  heart  was  glowing 

With  bliss  so  full,  so  sweet, 
That  not  one  joy  could  crown  its  overflow- 
ing 

To  make  it  more  complete. 

I  surely  think  if  God  to  me  had  granted 

Upon  my  wedding  day 
Full  leave  to  add  whatever  good  I  wanted, 

I  would  have  answered  :  "Nay, 

'Thou  canst  not  heap  upon  me  any  blessing 

That  hath  not  yet  been  given. 
My  crowded  heart  can  hold  no  more,  possessing 
All  hope  for  earth  and  heaven  !" 

To-day— to-day,  discrowned  of  all  my  gladness, 

I  crush  the  sobs  that  start, 
And  quiet  down  the  rush  of  speechless  sadness. 

And  sit  and  break  my  heart. 

To  have  him  snatched  from  such  a  realm  of  duty. 

From  dreams  and  plans  of  bliss  ; 
To  see  him  go,  in  the  supremest  beauty 

Of  such  a  life  as  his— 

How  can  I  bear  it  ?   Nay,  how  have  I  borne  it- 
Alas,  grief  doth  not  slay ! 

Or  I  had  not  been  here  to  meet  and  mourn  it— 
This  sad  memorial  day. 

Whatever  be  the  pain,  alone  I  bear  it ; 

Content  that  soon  or  late, 
Whatever  be  the  bliss,  we  both  shall  share  it. 

God  help  me  while  I  wait ! 

—Harper's  Bazar. 

One  Experience  of   "Iia  Grippe." 

BY  A.  C.  PHELPS. 


seee  times  ringing  ought  to 
bring  some  one,"  soliloquized 
Gertrude  Porter,  as  she  gave  the 
bell  another  vigorous  pull. 
"Wouldn't  it  serve  me  well  for 
not  writing,  if  they  were  all 
away?    Or  perhaps  they  have 


that  new  disease  I  heard  so  much  about  this 
morning.  I  hope  not,  for  I'm  hungry.  There 
comes  some  one  now." 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  woman  wrapped 
in  a  shawl,  looking  the  picture  of  despair. 

"Gertie,  Gertie,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you!"  she 
exclaimed  with  a  little  animation. 

"I  thought  you  would  be.  But  what  is  the 
matter?  Have  you  the  grip  ?" 

"Yes,  we  have,"  was  the  doleful  reply.  "And 
don't  laugh ;  it  has  passed  that  stage,  and  is 
now  a  serious  matter.  Mother,  father  and  the 
boys  are  in  bed." 

"I  heard  people  talking,  while  I  was  waiting 
for  the  street-ear,  about  so  many  being  ill," 
said  Gertrude,  "but  we  had  not  thought  any- 
thing of  it  at  home." 

"We  hoped  to  escape,  as  we  are  in  such  a 
healthy  locality,"  groaned  Mrs.  Upton ;  "but 
we  are  all  down  to-day." 

Gertrude  had  taken  off  her  wraps. 

"Lie  on  the  lounge,  Cousin  Annie,"  said  she, 
"and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"Mr.  Upton  wanted  breakfast  early  this 
morning,  and  found  that  Norah  was  not  able 
to  prepare  it.  I  told  him  I  would  do  so,  but 
was  unable  to  dress.  Then  we  found  father, 
mother  and  the  boys  iu  the  same  condition.  We 
thought  of  the  grip,  and  John  went  out  and 
sent  in  Doctor  Peters,  who  said  we  would  be 
all  right  in  a  few  days  if  we  kept  in  the  house. 
I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  go  for  the  med- 
icine, but  had  to  give  that  up." 

"I  will  go  for  it  myself,"  said  Gertrude.  "If 
Cousin  John  comes  back  before  I  do,  he  can 
stay  with  you  until  my  return." 

"I  am  afraid  Gertrude  will  get  lost,"  called 
Mrs.  Rich. 

"But  if  the  doctor  orders  the  medicine  you 
must  have  it,"  laughed  Gertie.  "I  shall  find 
my  way  all  right.   I  have  a  tongue." 

"And  I  think  you  know  how  to  use  it,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Rich,  dryly. 

"I  hope  I  do,  Uncle  Sam.  Wouldn't  give  a 
cent  for  a  girl  who  didn't.  'Take  the  car  to 
Sixth  avenue,  then  turn  to  the  right.'   I'm  off." 

Gertrude  felt  that  with  so  many  ill  she  must 
do  something,  and  to  procure  the  medicine 
was  her  first  duty ;  but  she  professed  more 
courage  than  she  felt.  However,  she  took  the 
first  car  she  met,  leaving  it  at  Sixth  avenue, 
as  directed.  No  car  to  be  seen  going  to  the 
right. 

"She  said  it  was  only  about  fifteen  minutes' 
walk  from  the  corner,"  reflected  Gertrude,  "so 
I  will  not  wait." 

Ten  minutes  of  very  rapid  walking,  and 
then,  thinking  she  must  be  very  nearly  there, 
she  said  to  a  policeman  : 

"I  want  to  find  Frank  Smith's  drug  store. 
Can  you  tell  me  where  it  is?" 

"Well,  miss,  you're  on  the  wrong  road  In- 
tlrely.  Jest  turn  about  an'  head  yersilf  the 
other  way  for  half  a  mile." 

"Half  a  mile  the  other  way?  Then  I  must 
have  gone  wrong  when  I  left  the  car.  Yet  I 
thought  she  said  the  right  hand." 

"Can't  say  as  to  that,  miss;  but  you  Jest 
walk  the  other  way  for  a  matter  of  twenty 
minutes,  and  you'll  see  his  sign  all  right." 

Gertrude  retraced  her  steps,  then  walked  for 
ten  minutes  longer,  and  found  the  sign,  just 
as  the  jovial  policeman  had  said.  But  it  read 
"H.  F.  Smith." 

"I  must  be  wrong  again,"  exclaimed  poor 
Gertrude,  in  dismay. 

However,  she  went  in. 


"Is  this  Frank  Smith's  drug  store?"  she  in- 
quired of  the  clerk. 
He  hesitated. 

"This  is  Henry  Frank  Smith's.  There  is  a 
Frank  Smith  who  keeps  a  drug  store  a  mile 
below." 

A  glance  at  the  careless  disorder  of  H.  F. 
Smith's  store,  and  Gertrude  quickly  decided 
to  retrace  her  steps.  This  time  she  took  a  car, 
and  arrived  at  her  destination  without  further 
adventure. 

"Prescription  number  one  I  want  immedi- 
ately," she  said,  handing  several  papers  to  the 
sorrowful  looking  attendant,  "and  as  the  others 
will  take  some  time  to  prepare,  I  will  call  for 
them  in  the  morning." 

He  read  them  each  one,  deliberated,  coughed, 
looked  them  over  again,  sneezed,  and  finally 
inquired: 

"Who  wrote  prescription  number  one  ?" 

"Doctor  Peters  wrote  them  all." 

"Why  did  he  not  [cough]  sign  his  name  to 
this  one  ?"  and  he  eyed  her  suspiciously. 

"I  did  not  know  that  he  had  not  done  so," 
said  Gertrude. 

"The  name  is  not  here;  and  I  cannot  put  it 
up  without  his  signature.  If  Mr.  Smith  was 
here — but  he  is  sick  and  at  home,"  and  the 
gloomy  clerk  looked  gloomier  than  before. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  can  do,"  said  this 
young  country  girl,  almost  in  despair. 

"You  can  probably  find  Doctor  Peters  by 
going  to  the  hospital,"  suggested  the  clerk, 
brightening  a  little  under  the  influence  of  an 
origiual  idea.  "He  was  to  be  there  for  an 
operation  at  one  o'clock,  and  one  means  two, 
nowadays.  If  you  go  now  you  can  get  there  at 
three,  and  you'll  catch  [cough]  him,  I'm  sure." 
Gertrude  thought  a  moment.  She  was  both 
hungry  and  tired,  but  determined  not  to  re- 
turn without  the  medicine. 

"Well,"  she  said  at  last,  "if.  you  will  direct 
me,  I  will  go  and  come  back  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble." 

She  took  the  cross-town  car,  as  directed, 
but  getting  out  at  the  avenue  became  confused, 
taking  the  car  up  instead  of  down,  and  only 
learned  her  mistake  after  riding  for  some 
time  by  noticing  the  numbers  of  the  streets. 
Thoroughly  discouraged,  she  took  the  next 
car  back  to  Forty-ninth  street  and  tried  again. 
Which  way  to  go  she  now  had  no  idea,  but 
ventured  to  inquire  of  an  old  lady. 

"I'm  going  to  the  hospital  myself,  miss,"  was 
the  kind  answer  to  her  question.  "But  it's  a 
long  walk.   It's  on  Sixty-ninth  street." 

Could  it  be  possible  that  the  druggist,  too, 
had  made  a  mistake?  She  saw  a  policeman, 
and  though  her  faith  in  those  officials  was 
considerably  diminished,  once  more  applied 
for  information. 

"I  was  told  there  is  a  hospital  on  Forty- 
ninth  street.  Can  you  show  me  which  way 
it  is?" 

"Doctor  Peters  has  a  private  hospital  two 
blocks  farther  down,"  was  the  cheering  re- 
sponse ;  and  this  time  the  hospital  was  found. 

"Doctor  Peters?  Oh,  yes,  miss,  he's  here,  but 
he  is  engaged  just  at  present,"  smiled  the  dap- 
per little  clerk.  "Step  into  the  reception 
room  and  I  will  tell  him  as  soon  as  he  comes 
down." 

Gertrude  obeyed,  sinking  into  the  first  easy 
chair  with  a  dim  kind  of  wonder  as  to  wheth- 
er she  would  ever  have  the  strength  to  rise 
again.  For  the  first  moment  since  leaving 
her  home,  early  in  the  morning,  she  had 
leisure  to  think  of  herself  and  her  disappoint- 
ments. She  was  only  a  girl,  and  had  built 
many  air  castles  about  her  first  real  visit  to 
the  city.  "La  grippe"  had  not  reached  her 
country  home,  and  no  thought  of  that 
epidemic  had  marred  her  bright  anticipa- 
tions. Now,  poor,  tired,  hungry  child,  her 
head  was  drooping,  her  eyes  almost  closed, 
when  she  was  roused  by  the  clerk's  voice  in 
the  hall. 

"Young  lady  to  see  you,  doctor,  and  she 
looked  very  much  distressed." 

"Some  one  got  the  grip,  doubtless.  Wants  a 
little  medicine  and  more  sympathy,"  was  the 
unsympathetic  rejoinder. 

Miss  Gertrude  was  quick  tempered.  As  the 
doctor  opened  the  door,  he  was  surprised  to 
see  the  "distressed-looking  young  lady"  spring 
to  her  feet,  and  with  a  voice  trembling  with 
indignation,  exclaim  : 

"I  have  not  caught  the  grip,  and  I  want 
neither  sympathy  nor  medicine.  If  I  needed 
either  I  wouldn't  go  to  a  doctor  who  makes 
such  blunders  as  you  do  here !" 

He  glanced  from  her  flushed  face  to  the 
paper  she  handed  him  in  amazement,  if  not 
amusement,  as  he  took  in  the  situation. 

"Have  you  been  to  the  druggist's?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"Indeed  I  have,  and  the  clerk  wouldn't  give 
me  the  medicine.  And  I  have  been  hours  and 
hours  in  finding  my  way  here.  It  seems  to 
me  very  careless,  and  if  I  were  Mr.  Upton,  I 
wouldn't  dare  take  your  medicine." 

"It  was  a  blunder,"  said  the  doctor,  apologet- 
ically, as  he  signed  the  paper.  "I  am  sorry 
you  have  had  so  much  trouble,"  and  he  turned 
toward  the  door. 

Gertie's  wrath  flamed  up  afresh  at  this  sum- 
mary dismissal  of  her  troubles. 

"It  was  all  your  fault,"  she  exclaimed, 
almost  ready  to  cry  with  anger  and  fatigue.  "I 
—I  think  you  ought  to  take  me  back  to  the 
druggist's." 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  amusement  in 


his  face  this  time,  as,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, he  announced: 

"I  have  an  errand  to  the  druggist's  myself, 
and  should  be  very  glad  of  your  company." 

That  ride  in  an  easy  carriage,  with  no 
thought  of  the  way  to  trouble  her,  was  very 
different  from  the  morning's  anxious  journey 
in  the  street-car.  Little  by  little  Gertrude's 
anger  subsided.  Before  the  first  half  mile  had 
passed,  she  had  decided  that  the  doctor,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his  brown  mustache  was 
tinged  with  gray,  was  nice  looking,  and  even 
began  to  wish  he  would  stop  writing,  and  give 
her  an  opportunity  of  effacing  that  first  un- 
pleasant impression.  At.  length,  seeing  her 
watching  him,  he  inquired,  politely  : 

"You  were  not  at  Mrs.  Upton's  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"No,  I  left  my  home  in  Smithville  before  six 
o'clock.  When  I  arrived  at  my  cousin's  I 
found  the  family  ill,  so  went  for  medicine ; 
and,"  flushing  deeply,  "I  did  feel  really  angry 
to  hear  you  say  I  wanted  sympathy;  I  had 
been  running  about  the  city  for  four  hours—" 

"Owing  to  a  blunder  of  mine.  And  haven't 
had  a  mouthful  to  eat  since  six  o'clock?" 

"It  was  not  five  when  I  pretended  to  eat  my 
breakfast,"  corrected  Miss  Gertrude,  a  little 
maliciously.  "I  thought  I  should  have  lunch 
at  Cousin  Annie's,  and— — " 

"I  don't  wonder  you  felt  yourself  abused; 
but  here  we  are,"  laughed  the  doctor,  as  the 
carriage  stopped.  "Stay  here.  I  am  going  in, 
and  will  do  your  errands  for  you." 

Returning  quickly  with  the  medicines,  he 
stepped  to  the  next  door  for  a  moment,  and 
brought  out  a  glass  of  milk. 

"Drink  this  at  once,"  he  said,  authoritative- 
ly. "And  you  can  eat  your  lunch,"  producing 
a  package,  "on  the  way.  I  am  going  to  see 
you  safely  at  your  aunt's." 

When  Mr.  Upton  returned  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  three  hours,  he  found  the  sick 
ones  all  anxious  for  Gertie's  arrival.  His  wife 
worried,  the  boys  impatient  and  Mrs.  Rich 
almost  in  hysterics  at  her  long  delay. 

"Druggists  are  very  busy  nowadays,"  said 
he.  "Short  of  help,  so  many  are  sick.  Gertie 
might  have  had  to  wait  an  hour  or  more  for 
the  prescriptions,  and  it  was  so  far,  I  presume 
she  thought  she  would  get  them  all  at  once.  I 
have  been  looking  for  a  nurse,  but  there  are 
none  to  be  had.  So  she  and  I  must  take  care 
of  you  ourselves.  I'm  glad  she's  here." 

"But  she's  not  here,"  corrected  Mr.  Rich, 
"and  we  don't  know  where  she  is." 

"Oh,  she'll  be  all  right,  father.  The  police 
will  bring  her  back  if  she  gets  lost." 

"John !"  shrieked  Mrs.  Rich  from  the  ad- 
joining bed-room.  "What  excuse  could  we 
make  to  Sister  Angeline  if  her  daughter 
should  be  brought  home  by  the  police?  And 
it  might  get  into  the  papers!" 

But  she  had  hardly  time  to  realize  the  full 
enormity  of  the  idea  before  the  door  opened 
and  Mrs.  Upton  exclaimed: 

"There's  Gertrude  now !" 

Instantly  there  was  a  chorus  of  ejacula- 
tions. 

"Where  have  you  been  ?" 

"Were  you  lost?" 

"Did  you  get  the  medicine?" 

"Could  you  find  a  policeman?" 

"Half  a  dozen,"  laughed  Gertrude.  "And 
they  didn't  know  any  more  about  New  York 
than  I  did," 

Then  she  gave  them  a  comical  account  of 
her  pursuit  of  Doctor  Peters.  When  she  told 
how  she  asked  him  to  take  her  to  the  drug- 
gist's, Mr.  Upton  shouted  with  laughter. 

"Gertie,  Gertie!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  should 
as  soon  have  thought  of  asking  the  president 
to  take  me  there.  His  time  is  worth— I  don't 
know  how  much.  I  should  not  have  gone  for 
him,  but  I  met  him  out  here,  and  doctors  are 
all  so  busy  now  that  I  asked  him  to  stop." 

Gertie  gasped. 

"And  I  talked  and  scolded  just  as  if  he  were 
the  most  ordinary  man  in  the  world  !"  she  ex- 
claimed in  comical  dismay.  "How  did  I 
know  he  was  a  great  doctor?  He  didn't  look 
like  one,  and  he  certainly  didn't  act  so.  I 
thought  he  couldn't  be  very  clever  to  make 
such  a  mistake  as  that.  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear!" 

Three  days  found  the  "grippe"  patients  pro- 
gressing finely,  and  nearly  all  well  but  Mrs. 
Rich,  who  had  the  doctor  for  over  three  weeks. 
Gertie  took  care  of  her,  and  would,  as  she 
afterward  declared,  have  covered  herself  with 
glory  as  a  nurse  had  she  not  fallen  ill  with  the 
epidemic  herself,  just  as  Mrs.  Rich  became 
convalescent.  Doctor  Peters  had  a  hard  fight 
to  keep  her  from  pneumonia,  and  the  last  two 
weeks  of  Gertie's  stay  in  New  York  were 
passed  indoors. 

When  Mr.  Upton  received  his  bill  for  Doctor 
Peters'  services  it  was  so  moderate  that  he 
called  on  him  for  an  explanation. 

"There  must  be  some  mistake,  I  think,"  he 
said. 

"No,  no  mistake.  I  am  only  makingamends 
for  the  only  blunder  I  know  of  having  com- 
mitted in  years.  By  the  way,  have  you  heard 
from  Miss  Porter  since  she  went  home?" 

"Had  a  letter  this  morning.  Father  and 
mother  both  down  with  the  grip,  and  neither 
nurse  nor  doctor  to  be  had.  She  is  thankful 
for  what  she  learned  here  about  it." 

"I  have  to  go  very  nearSmlthville  this  after- 
noon," remarked  the  doctor,  quietly.  "Think 
I  will  call  and  see  how  she  is.  She  is  an  excel- 
lent nurse,  but  not  yet  strong." 


"Doctor  Peters  is  going  up  to  see  Gertrude 
this  afternoon,"  said  Mr.  Upton  when  he  went 
home. 

"Going  to  see  Gertrude  !"  exclaimed  his  wife. 
"I  should  as  soon  think  of  the  Czar  of  Russia 
going  to  see  Gertrude.   What  for  ?" 

Mrs.  Rich  smiled  placidly. 

"I  expected  it,"  she  said. 

"What  do  you  mean,  mother  ?" 

"Oh,  nothing.  Only  I  thought  some  things 
were  queer,  and  the  day  he  brought  her  so 
much  fruit  I  asked  him  if  he  was  married,  he 
replied:  'No.  If  I  were,  you  would  be  justi- 
fied in  thinking  me  too  attentive  to  your 
niece.' " 


TRAMP  OR  GENTLEMAN? 

He  was  a  tramp,  undoubtedly.  The  solitary 
marshal  whose  business  it  was  to  represent 
the  majesty  of  the  law  in  the  little  village  of 
Blue  Rock,  [spotted  the  stranger  as  soon  as  he 
entered  the  place. 

The  visitor  was  shabbily  dressed.  His  coat 
was  ragged  and  his  trousers  were  patched. 
His  hat  was  without  a  brim  and  his  shoes  let 
his  feet  touch  the  ground. 

"I'll  shadow  him,  anyway,"  said  the  marshal 
to  himself. 

The  tramp  slouched  along  down  the  shady 
side  of  the  street  until  he  reached  the  depot. 
Here  he  paused  and  took  a  seat  on  the  plat- 
form. 

"Hello,  there !  You  must  move  on,"  said  the 
officer. 

The  man  thus  rudely  spoken  to  turned  a 
weary  face  to  the  marshal.  It  was  ffot  a  very 
clean  face,  and  it  bore  traces  of  care.  But  it 
was  not  a  bad  face,  nor  a  very  old  face.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  rather  frank  and  youth- 
ful. 

All  this  the  marshal  took  in,  but  he  had  his 
orders  and  he  had  to  carry  them  out.  Blue 
Rock  had  passed  an  ordinance  subjecting  all 
tramps  to  thirty  days'  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor. 

"What  are  you  doing  here  ?" asked  the  officer 
roughly. 
"I  am  looking  for  work." 
"Who  are  you  ?" 
"I  am  a  gentleman." 

"A  gentleman!  You  look  like  one.  Whatis 
your  name  and  where  are  you  from?" 

The  wayfarer  put  his  hand  to  his  head  and 
a  puzzled  look  came  over  his  face. 

"I  would  give  anything  to  be  able  to  answer 
your  questions,  but  I  can't  answer,  for  I  do  not 
know." 

At  this  astounding  reply  the  marshal  raised 
his  baton.  . 

"None  of  your  chaff,"  he  growled.  "Now  I 
will  give  you  one  chance.  You  must  march 
out  of  town  or  I'll  run  you  in." 

The  stranger  evidently  understood  the  full 
purport  of  the  threat.  He  leaped  from  his  seat 
with  a  frightened  look,  and  without  a  word 
walked  off  down  the  track. 

"He's  been  arrested  before,"  said  the  officer, 
thoughtfully.  "No  doubt  he  has  been  in  a 
dozen  jails.  Well,  so  he  leaves  here  it  is  all 
right."  • 

Two  hours  later  the  guardian  of  the  peace 
found  his  tramp  occupying  his  former  seat  on 
the  depot  platform. 

"Now  you  must  come  with  me,"  said  the 
marshal  angrily. 

He  seized  the  lounger  by  one  arm  and  jerked 
him  up.  The  prisoner  made  no  resistance.  He 
looked  reproachfully  at  his  captor  and  started 
off  with  him  in  silence. 

At  Blue  Rock  justice  was  always  swift  al- 
though perhaps  it  was  a  little  crude. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  tramp  was  con- 
victed and  locked  up  in  the  stockade,  where 
he  was  set  to  work  breaking  rock. 

The  prisoner's  obstinacy  in  asserting  that 
he  had  forgotten  his  name  and  former  place 
of  abode  made  the  petty  village  officials  very 
mad,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  put  to  work  at 
harder  tasks  than  usual. 

As  the  weeks  rolled  on  it  was  noticed  that 
the  prisoner  displayed  no  resentment  or  im- 
patience. He  went  about  his  work  cheerfully 
and  without  complaint. 

When  the  prisoner's  term  was  out  the  first 
man  he  met  after  his  release  was  the  marshal. 

"Get  out  of  the  town  right  away,"  was  the 
officer's  advice. 

"But  I  want  to  stay  here,"  said  the  tramp. 
"I  want  work,  and  I  like  the  place." 

"You  are  a  blank  fool  to  want  to  stay  in  this 
town,"  said  the  other,  "and  it  will  be  my  duty 
to  arrest  you  again  if  you  don't  leave.  So 
march !" 

The  unfortunate  wretch  made  no  further  ap- 
peal. He  limped  off  slowly  and  was  soon  out 
of  sight. 

Later  in  the  day  the  marshal  passed  by  the 
depot  and  saw  a  spectacle  that  made  him  open 
his  eyes.  The  tramp  was  on  the  platform, 
and  the  superintendent  was  talking  to  him. 

"Come  here,"  said  the  superintendent  to  tho 
marshal,  "and  take  this  vagabond  oflf." 

There  was  nothing  to  do  hut  to  make  the  ar- 
rest. A  speedy  conviction  followed,  and  the 
luckless  victim  was  again  sent  to  the  stockade 
for  thirty  days. 

At  last  the  month  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
prisoner  was  turned  out.  This  time  the  mar- 
shal marched  him  beyond  the  town  limits  and 
left  him. 

"He  has  got  too  much  sense  to  come  back," 
reported  the  marshal  to  the  mayor. 
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"We  may  have  been  too  hard  on  him,"  re- 
sponded the  mayor.  "I  sometimes  think  he 
is  wrong  in  the  head." 

"Well,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  about  it,"  said  the 
other.  And  the  conversation  ended. 

The  tramp  did  not  turn  up  again  that  day 
nor  the  next.  The  worthy  marshal  began 
to  be  worried,  and  the  mayor  was  a  little  un- 
easy. 

Blue  Rock  was  such  a  small  place  that  a 
sensation  was  always  welcome,  and  the  un- 
known prisoner  had  been  the  talk  of  the  town 
for  sixty  days. 

"He's  hiding  in  the  woods,  and  will  slip  in 
some  night  and  burn  the  town,"  said  one. 

This  idea  found  great  favor,  and  that  night 
the  villagers  found  it  difficult  to  sleep. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  a  railway 
excursion  to  a  point  of  interest  forty  miles 
away,  and  everybody  of  any  consequence  In 
the  town  went  along.  The  mayor  and  council, 
the  superintendent  of  the  depot  and  even  the 
marshal  joined  the  party. 

The  return  trip  was  made  after  dark,  and 
the  train  sped  along  at  a  fearful  rate  of  speed. 
The  excursionists  were  all  in  a  jolly  humor, 
and  were  at  the  height  of  their  festivities, 
when  the  frightful  shrieking  of  the  locomo- 
tive whistle  startled  everybody.  The  train 
came  to  a  full  stop,  and  among  those  who 
rushed  out  were  the  mayor  and  marshal  of 
Blue  Rock. 

At  the  head  of  the  train  they  found  the  en- 
gineer and  conductor  talking  with  a  man  who 
held  one  hand  to  his  side,  from  which  the 
blood  was  streaming. 

"Great  God!  It  is  our  tramp !"  exclaimed  the 
marshal. 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  mayor.  "My  poor 
fellow,  what  is  the  matter?" 

The  tramp  fell  in  a  fainting  fit  before  he 
could  answer  this  question. 

"You  see,"  said  the  engineer,  "this  man  was 
tramping  through  the  woods,  when  he  came 
to  the  track  and  found  two  train  wreckers 
tampering  with  the  rails.  Well,  this  tramp, 
or  whatever  he  is,  jumped  on  the  scoundrels 
like  a  tiger.  He  disabled  one  of  them,  but  the 
other  stabbed  him  in  the  side  and  ran  away. 
So  he  built  a  flre  on  the  track,  and  as  soon  as 
I  saw  it  I  stopped  the  train." 

Just  then  several  passengers  came  up  with 
the  wounded  wrecker,  who  had  been  seriously 
injured  by  the  tramp. 

The  villain  evidently  thought  that  he  was 
mortally  wounded,  for  he  made  a  full  confes- 
sion. 

"I  think,"  said  the  Blue  Rock  mayor,  "that 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  preserver. 
Many  men  in  this  fix  would  not  have  turned 
over  a  hand  to  save  us." 

The  poor  tramp  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled 
faintly. 

"Did  you  know  we  were  on  the  train  ?"  asked 
the  marshal. 

"Oh,  yes ;  I  saw  you  when  you  went  up  the 
road  this  morning,  and  I  hung  about  here  be- 
cause I  saw  those  two  chaps  acting  suspicious- 
ly around  the  track." 

"Come,  now,  who  are  you,  and  where  is  your 
home?"  asked  the  marshal. 

"I  am  a  gentleman.  I  have  forgotten  my 
name  and  all  about  things  that  happened  years 
ago.  I  can  tell  you  nothing  more." 

"By  George!"  said  the  mayor,  "I  believe  he 
tells  the  truth." 

"We  must  take  him  to  Blue  Rock  and  care 
for  him,"  said  one  of  the  party.  "He  shall 
have  the  freedom  of  the  town  and  the  best 
there  is  in  it." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  tramp,  with  a  smile, 
"I  am  satisfied  now." 

A  spasm  of  pain  contracted  his  features. 

A  gasp,  a  fluttering  of  the  breath,  and  the 
unknown  was  dead. 

Tramp  or  gentleman,  who  was  he  and  what 
lay  back  of  his  misfortunes? 

These  were  the  questions  that  the  Blue  Rock 
excursionists  asked  each  other  on  their  way 
home. 

.  »  ■>  «  

A  NATIONAL  FLOWER. 

There  have  been  many  articles  in  the  papers 
during  the  past  few  months,  advocating  the 
adoption  of  the  clover  blossom  as  the  national 
flower,  but  the  most  unique  is  the  following, 
by  Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingersoll : 

"A  wonderful  thing  is  clover.  It  means 
honey  and  cream  ;  that  is  to  say,  industry  and 
contentment ;  that  is  to  say,  the  happy  bees  in 
perfumed  fields,  and  at  the  cottage  gate  old 
boss,  the  bountiful,  chewing  satisfaction's 
cud,  in  that  blessed  twilight  pause  that  like  a 
benediction  falls  between  all  toil  and  sleep. 
This  clover  makes  me  dream  of  happy  hours, 
of  childhood's  rosy  cheeks,  of  dimpled  babes, 
of  wholesome,  loving  wives,  of  springs  and 
brooks  and  violets,  and  all  there  is  of  painless 
Joy  and  peaceful  human  life.  A  wonderful 
word  is  clover.  Drop  the  'c'  and  you  have  the 
happiest  of  mankind.  Take  away  the  'c'  and 
'r'  and  you  have  the  only  thing  that  makes  a 
heaven  of  this  dull  and  barren  earth.  Cut  off 
the  'r'  alone  and  there  remains  a  warm,  de- 
ceitful bud  that  sweetens  breath  and  keeps  the 
peace  in  countless  homes  whose  masters  fre- 
quent clubs." 

A  great  many  of  our  would-be  reformers 
are  like  the  man  who  stays  up  all  night  trying 
to  get  people  to  go  to  bed.— Tcrre  Haute  Ex- 
press. 


NEBRASKA,    ITS    ACHIEVEMENTS  AND 
CAPABILITIES. 

As  a  "  bright  star  in  the  galaxy  of  states," 
there  is  probably  no  one  state  that  has  so 
quickly  developed  from  what  was  supposed 
to  be  "an  irreclaimable  wilderness"  into  a  gar- 
den of  ever-increasing  abundance  and  mar- 
velous agricultural  productivity,  as  the  state 
of  Nebraska.  With  an  area  exceeding  three  of 
the  most  productive  kingdoms  of  Europe 
combined— England,  Belgium  and  the  Nether- 
lands—it has  already  attained  a  magnificent 
position  in  the  sisterhood  of  states. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  larger  portion 
of  Nebraska  was  considered  almost  worthless 
and  quite  unattractive  for  settlement,  but  un- 
der the  impetus  of  a  magnificent  system  of 
railroads— the  trans-Missouri  system  of  the 
"Great  Burlington  Route"— traversing  the 
state  from  end  to  end,  comprising  a  net-work 
of  branches  extending  into  fifty-six  counties 
and  aggregating  nearly  2,500  miles  of  line,  or 
nearly  one  half  the  entire  railroad  mileage  of 
the  state,  Nebraska,  during  the  past  decade  es- 
pecially, has  advanced  rapidly  in  every  essen- 
tial element  that  contributes  to  individual 
prosperity  and  statehood  greatness.  As  evi- 
dence that  this  great  net-work  of  "iron  arte- 
ries" has  been  a  most  powerful  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  state,  enter  it  via  either  of 
i ts  principal  gateways— Plattsmou th .Nebraska 
City  or  Rulo— and  everywhere  will  be  seen, 
amid  smiling  cornfields  and  fruitful  orchards, 
comfortable  homes  of  a  prosperous  and  con- 
tented population. 

During  the  past  ten  years  Nebraska  has  been 
the  Mecca  of  the  new  home-seeker.  Probably 
not  less  than  500,000  people,  or  about  1,000  peo- 
ple a  week,  have  been  attracted  to  her  fertile 
fields  to  engage  In  the  development  of  her 
magnificent  resources.  As  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  Nebraska,  we  have  but  to  glance  at 
the  census  report  of  1880,  when  Nebraska  stood 
eighth  in  the  production  of  corn ;  of  wheat, 
twelth;  and  in  number  of  cattle,  fifteenth. 
In  1887  it  had  advanced  to  the  fourth  place 
among  the  corn  states,  passed  three  of  its 
former  rivals  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and 
stepped  to  the  tenth  place  in  the  number  and 
value  of  its  live-stock.  Its  population  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1880;  the  census 
of  1890  will,  without  doubt,  give  her  over 
1,(H)0,000,  while  showing  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  farms  from  63,387  to  nearly  150,000  ; 
of  live-stock,  from  2,424,590  to  nearly  5,000,000, 
and  their  value  increased  from  $33,440,000  to 
nearly  $100,000,000. 

In  manufactories,  which  numbered  in  1880, 
1,403,  with  products  valued  at  $12,628,000,  there 
will  be  shown  an  increase  of  over  three-fold 
in  number  and  more  than  four-fold  in  value 
of  products. 

Its  crops  of  the  three  principal  cereals,  which 
aggregated  in  1880,  85,850,000  bushels,  have 
since  reached  nearly  200,000,000  bushels,  with 
an  increase  of  real  and  personal  property  from 
$362,350,000  to  at  least  $750,000,000. 

The  significance  of  the  foregoing  statements 
is  enormously  heightened  by  certain  consid- 
erations that  have  never  until  recently  been 
brought  to  public  attteution,  and  that  cannot 
be  too  strongly  or  too  frequently  impressed 
upon  the  public  mind.  The  first  is  that  not 
more  than  one  acre  in  four  of  the  arable  land 
of  the  state  has  yet  been  brought  under  culti- 
vation, nor  have  its  various  sources  of  wealth 
been  much  more  than  thoroughly  proven. 
Second,  that  for  the  last  ten  years  the  corn 
crops  of  Nebraska  have  averaged  a  larger 
yield  per  acre  than  those  of  any  other  of  the 
great  corn-producing  states.  Third,  that  they 
have  averaged  a  larger  number  of  bushels  per 
capita,  either  of  those  employed  in  raising 
them  or  of  the  entire  population  of  the  state, 
than  those  of  any  other  state  or  territory  in 
the  Union.  Fourth,  and  most  significant  of 
all,  that  for  the  last  four  years,  and  probably 
for  a  still  longer  period,  if  the  figures  were 
only  obtainable,  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
corn  product  of  Nebraska  has  been  of  a  mer- 
chantable standard  than  of  that  of  any  other 
great  agricultural  state. 

Nebraska  not  only  lies  within  the  great  corn 
belt  of  the  country,  a  fact  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  intending  settlers  very  properly  re- 
gard as  of  great  importance,  but  -statistics  in- 
form us  it  is  itself  the  very  finest  portion  of 
that  belt.  With  three  fourths  of  its  cultivable 
area  as  yet  unbroken,  and  with  a  greater  di- 
versity of  farming  operations  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  of  the  newer  states  or 
territories,  Nebraska  produced  in  1889  a  corn 
crop  estimated  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  149,543,000  bushels,  with 
every  -prospect  of  an  immeusely  increased 
crop  for  1890. 

With  a  climate  dry  and  equable,  and  accord- 
ingly, salubrious  and  delightful ;  a  soil  richly 
endowed  by  mother  Nature  with  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  chemical  plant  food,  over- 
laid with  a  rich  loam  of  almost  unvarying 
fertility,  possessing  a  persistence  and  capacity 
for  the  retention  of  moisture  that  enable  it 
to  withstand  the  extremes  of  dry  and  wet, 
Nebraska,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  state, 
is  admirably  adapted  to  diversified  farming. 

For  stock  raising  Nebraska  possesses  pe- 
culiarly advantageous  conditions.  The  sin- 
gularly dry  and  equable  climate  reduces 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point  the  various 
diseases  to  which  stock  of  all  descriptions  are 


ordinarily  subject,  while  the  maintenance;  of 
stock  in  winter  is  a  matter  of  comparatively 
trifling  cost,  owing  to  the  abundance  and 
nutritious  character  of  the  native  grasses  and 
the  cheapness  with  which  every  other  descrip- 
tion of  feed  that  can  be  used  with  advantage 
(including  tame  grasses  of  every  variety, 
grains  and  roots)  can  be  raised. 

Farm  animals  of  every  description  show  an 
enormous  increase  in  number  and  value  since 
the  state  census  In  1885,  milch  cows  among  the 
number  having  Increased  from  286,209  to 
nearly  450,000  and  swine  from  1,679,200  to  nearly 
2,500,000.  Practical  farmers  calculate  that  by 
raising  hogs  they  virtually  get  almost  double 
the  price  for  their  corn  that  it  would  yield 
them  sold  in  the  grain.  With  Omaha,  the 
fourth  largest  stock  market  and  third  largest 
packing  center  in  the  country,  within  easy 
access  from  every  part  of  the  state  over  the 
trans-Missouri  system  of  the  "  Great  Burling- 
ton Route,"  the  farmer  finds  quick  and  profit- 
able market  for  all  surplus  stock. 

Nebraska  is  also  forging  ahead  In  the  pro- 
duction of  butter  and  cheese.  At  the  Amer- 
ican Dairy  Show,  held  at  Chicago  in  November, 
1889,  Nebraska  carried  off  four  first  and  five 
second  premiums,  together  with  the  diploma 
for  the  largest  and  best  display  of  butter  in 
the  entire  show.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Nebraska  will  soon  be  one  of  the 
greatest  dairy  states  in  the  country,  all  the 
conditions  necessary  to  that  end  being  found 
within  its  borders. 

Fruit  growing  is  also  assuming  gigantic  pro- 
portions. Incomplete  returns  now  show  forty- 
four  counties  with  apple  trees  in  bearing  and 
twenty  counties  with  peach  trees  in  bearing. 
As  far  west  as  Adams  county,  apples,  peaches, 
cherries  and  almost  every  variety  of  small 
fruit  are  easily  and  profitably  cultivated.  The 
Nebraska  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  of  1889 
included  a  fine  display  of  Nebraska  apples, 
chiefly  from  Fillmore,  Jefferson  and  Kearney 
counties.  As  an  illustration  of  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  that  so  largelyprevail.it  may 
be  stated  that  of  the  half  million  people  who 
saw  that  exhibit,  few  could  be  persuaded  that 
such  magnificent  fruit  had  really  been  grown 
in  Nebraska,  but  the  "  land  of  broad  rivers" 
"got  there"  and  took  the  first  premium. 

One  of  the  most  promising  branches  of  agri- 
cultural industry  in  Nebraska  at  the  present 
time  is  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  while  European  sugar 
beets  contain  only  from  eight  to  twelve  per 
cent  of  sugar,  those  raised  in  Nebraska  average 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  per  cent.  This  dis- 
covery has  led  to  arrangements  being  made 
for  the  erection  of  immense  beet  sugar  refin- 
eries at  Grand  Island  and  Wellfleet,  thus 
affording  the  farmer  a  home  market  and  an 
immediate  sale  for  what  is  likely  to  prove  one 
of  the  best,  paying  crops  in  the  country. 

Nebraska,  viewed  in  the  light  of  what  it  has 
already  achieved  as  well  as  the  broad  per- 
spective of  its  yet  undeveloped  capabilities, 
cannot  fail  to  rapidly  advance  to  the  front 
line  as  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  states 
in  the  Union.  In  no  other  state  can  there  be 
seen  at  this  very  moment  so  magnificent  a 
picture  of  agricultural  prosperity.  Waving 
corn  fields,  golden  wheat  fields  In  process  of 
being  harvested,  large  herds  of  fine  cattle, 
handsome  groves  of  trees  and  snug  home- 
steads following  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
It  is  the  state  par  excellence  for  meeting  al- 
most every  requirement  of  the  intending 
settler.  If  you  'have  but  little  money,  free 
government  land  in  the  central  and  south- 
western counties  is  offered  you  for  immediate 
settlement,  while  in  the  regions  traversed  by 
the  recently  constructed  branches  of  the 
"  Burlington  Route,"  thousands  of  acres  are 
obtainable  on  very  reasonable  terms. 

In  Hamilton,  Carter,  Thomas,  Hooker, 
Grant?  Sheridan,  Box  Butte,  Sioux,  McCook, 
Hitchcock,  Dundy,  Hayes  and  Chase  counties, 
in  fact,  almost  everywhere,  are  to  be  found 
millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  arable  land  in 
the  world,  and  the  home  seeker,  as  well  as  the 
man  who  seeks  a  competence  from  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  should  take  Horace  Greeley's 
advice  and  "go  west  and  grow  up"  amid  the 
enchanting  environments  of  the  farmers' El 
Dorado— Nebraska. 

A  very  interesting  pamphlet  of  32  pages, 
with  map  of  parts  of  Nebraska,  Wyoming  and 
South  Dakota,  recently  issued  by  the  Burling- 
ton Route,  presents  in  detail  the  wonderful 
achievements  and  capabilities  of  this  great 
state,  together  with  useful  information  con- 
cerning United  States  land  districts,  how  to 
enter  the  public  lands,  the  homestead  law,  the 
pre-emption  law,  timber  culture  law,  fees, 
railroad  lands,  relinquishments,  school  lands, 
improved  farms,  opportunities  for  '  non- 
farmers,  etc.,  etc.,  a  copy  of  which  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  reader  of  this  paper. 

We  would  not  advise  you  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  mere  reading  of  this  Interesting 
book  — "  Nebraska,  Its  Achievements  and 
Capabilities"— on  the  contrary,  would  urge  you 
to  witness  with  your  own  eyes  the  magnificent 
proportions  of  Nebraska's  agricultural  devel- 
opment and  therefore  remind  you  that  the 
Burlington  Route,  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  will  sell 
on  Tuesdays,  September  9th  and  23rd,  and  Oc- 
tober 14th,  Harvest  Excursion  Tickets  at  Half 
Rates  to  points  in  the  Farming  Regions  of  the 
West,  South-west  and  North-west.  Fortickets 
and  further  information  concerning  these  ex- 
cursions, call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent,  or 
address,  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen'l  Passenger  and 
Ticket  Agent,  C,  B.  &  Q,.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 


Dealers  say  farmers  would  rather 
buy  poor  horse  blankets  than  pay 
a  few  cents  more  for  strength.  Do 
they  tell  the  truth  ? 

Fffff— Get  from  your  dealer  free,  the 
S/a  Book.  It  has  handsome  pictures  and 
valuable  information  about  horses. 

Two  or  three  dollars  for  a  s/a  Horse 
Blanket  will  make  your  horse  worth  more 
and  eat  less  to  keep  warm. 


Ask  for 


5/A  Five  Mile 
5/A  Boss  Stable 
5/A  Electric 
5/A  Extra  Test 


30  other  styles  at  prices  to  suit  every- 
body. If  you  can't  get  them  from  your 
dealer,  write  us. 


NEW 


For  survivors  of  late  war  serving  90  days  and 
honorably  discharged,  now  disabled. 

For  widows,  without  regard  to  husbands' 
death-cause,  if  without  sufficient  means  of 
support  other  than  daily  labor. 

For  children,  without  regard  to  fathers' 
death-cause. 

For  parents,  whether  dependent  at  sons' 
death  or  not. 

NO  CHARGE  UNLESS  SUCCESSFUL 

^MILO  B.  STEVENS  &  CO.,  Att'ys, 

1419  F  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Branches  :  Metropolitan  Bl'k,  Chicago,  111 ;  Case 
Bldg.,  Cleveland  Ohio ;  Whitney 'Opera  House  Blk., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

3  Years'  Army  Service.  2E.  Years'  Practice. 

Mention  this  paper. 


A  ff$k  iT^K?  B^STF*  €t  (silver)  pays  for  your  address  in  the 
III  ^BdiIcI  I  ©  "  Agent'h  DmECroBY,"  which  goes 
H  H  whining  all  over  the  United  States,  and  you  will  get  hun- 
g  ^ff  dreds  of  samples,  circulars,  books,  newspapers,  magazines, 
etc.,  from  those  who  want  agents.  You  will  get  lots  or  good  read- 
ing free  and  will  be  WELL  PLEASED  with  the  small  invest- 
ment. List  containing  name  sent  to  each  person  answering. 
T.  ».  CAMPBELL,  B  7i,  Boyleston,  Ind. 

|45  SEWING  TOHIHE  FOR  ffi  f  . 

Singer  Improved  High  Arm,  4  Drawers 

Extension  Drop  Leaf,  Full  Set  Attachments.  Warranted 
by  the  manufacturers  for  five  years.  Limited  Offer. 
Only  1,500  of  them  at  $1  each.  You  pay  the  dollar  after 
you  receive  the  machine.   Send  name  and  address  to 

AM,  rUB.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N*  J. 


50c.  MADE  IN  A 

minute:  ify°u 

will  hang  up"  in  the 
P.  O.,  or  some  publio 
_  place,  the  two  show 
bills  that  we  send,  we  will  give  you  a  50c.  cert,  and  send  it  in 
advance  with  samples  and  hills.  This  will  trouble  you  about 
one  minute,  and  then  if  you  want  to  work  on  salary  at  &50 

or  jsioo  per  month,  letua  know.  We  pay  I  n  advance. 
GIANT  OXIE  CO.,    21    Willow  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 


I  ft  BIG  OFFER 


************************** 

i  A  PRESENT,  { 

T  CjEND  us  your  address  and  we  will  make  you  aT 

*  O   present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHING* 

*  MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  wash-board  or  rub-* 
tX,  biurrneeded.  We  want  you  to  show  it  to  your  friend?,  ifi 

oractasaprentifyoucan.  Toucan  COIN  MONEY* 

*  We  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  theT 

*  first  from  each  county.  Write  quick.  Address  N.  Y.y 

*  LAUNDRY  WORKS,  25  Dey  St.,  N.  Y.  * 
************************** 


Required  Until  After 

FULL  EXAMINATION. 
UK  GOLD 

AND  SOLID  GERMAN  SILVER. 

vThe  casesare  made  of  a  plate 
\ot  fine  14k gold  over  the  finest 
"  quality  of  German  silver, 
making  a  case  composed  of 
nothing  but  fine  gold  cover- 
id'.'  finest qanlit y  of  German 
silver.  With  German  silver 
I  on  the  inside  and  14k  gold  on 
\  the  outside,  we  warrant  tba 
leases  to  be  equal  la  appear* 
\ance  to  a  $50 solid  14k  gold 
[watch.  They  are  open  face, 
I  smooth  basine,  finished  to  a 
j  dazzling  cbrigntness,  dust 
land  damp  proof  and  war- 
(ranted  to  wear  a  life  time. 
/Different  from  the  cheap 
[brass  watches  offered,  the 
se  contains  nothing  bat 
Id  and  the  finest  Quality  of 
■man  silver  and  In  fact  ft 
i  every  way,  except  Intrin* 
J  sic  value,  equal  to  a  $50  solid 
'gold  watch.  The  movement  la 
a  fine  8—4  plate  style,  finely 
'jeweled  polished  pinion,  oil  tem- 
pered main  spring  which  does  not 
1  break,  and  all  the  latest  improve- 
'  mfents.    A  guarantee  Is  sent  with 
each  watch  that  It  will  keep  accurate 
ttme for  2  years  ordinary  use.    OTJR  90  DAY  OFFER. 

That  all  may  have  this  beautiful  watch  In  their  own  hands  and  ful- 
ly examine  and  see  for  themselves  the  value  and  running  qualities  of 
same,  we  will  send  it  C.  O.  D.  to  your  express  office,  with  the  privi- 
lege to  examine  It.  Ail  we  ask  is  any  business  man  in  your  city  aa 
reference  that  you  are  ordering  the  watch  In  good  faith,  and  if  found 
satisfactory  you  can  pay  the  expressagent  13.15  or  when  f  ullamount 
Issent  with  order  we  give  a  fine  gold  plated  chain  and  charm  free. 
If  not  satisfactory  you  can  refuse  same  and  you  are  nothing  out  but 
your  time  In  going  to  the  express  office.  Knowing  the  fine  qualities 
of  this  watch  we  make  the  above  offer,  as  any  one  wanting  a  good 
time  piece  will  accept  same  at  once  on  examination.  Order  at  onco 
as  our  price  will  be  advanced.   Address  ra>  , 

WILUAHS  &  CO.,  135  S.  Hoisted  St.,  Chicago,  dUwis* 
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August  15,  1890. 


A  PIN. 

Oh,  I  know  a  certain  woman  who  is  reckoned 

with  the  good, 
But  she  fills  me  with  more  terror  than  a  raging 

lion  would. 

The  little  chills  run  up  and  down  my  spine 

whene'er  we  meet, 
Though  she  seems  a  gentle  creature  and  she's 

very  trim  and  neat. 

And  she  has  a  thousand  virtues  and  not  one 

acknowledged  sin, 
But  she  is  the  sort  of  person  you  could  liken 

to  a  pin. 

And  she  pricks  you,  and  she  sticks  you,  in  a 

way  that  can't  be  said— 
When  you  seek  for  what  has  hurt  you,  why, 

you  cannot  find  the  head. 

But  she  fills  you  with  discomfort  and  exasper- 
ating pain — 

If  anybody  asks  you  why,  you  really  can't  ex- 
plain. 

A  pin  is  such  a  tiny  thing— of  that  there  is  no 
doubt — 

Yet,  when  it's  sticking  in  your  flesh,  you're 
wretched  till  it's  out! 

She  is  wonderfully  observing— when  she  meets 

a  pretty  girl 
She  is  always  sure  to  tell  her  if  her  "bang"  is 

out  of  curl. 

And  she  is  so  sympathetic;  to  her  friend, 

who's  much  admired, 
She  is  often  heard  remarking,  "Dear,  you  look 

so  worn  and  tired  !" 

And  she  is  a  careful  critic,  for  on  yesterday 
she  eyed 

The  new  dress  I  was  airing  with  a  woman's 

natural  pride, 
And  she  said,  "Oh,  how  becoming,"  and  then 

softly  added,  "it 
Is  really  a  misfortune  that  the  basque  is  such 

a  fit." 

Then  shs  said,  "If  you  had  heard  me  yestereve, 
I'm  sure,  my  friend, 

You  would  say  I  am  a  champion  who  knows 
how  to  defend." 

And  she  left  me  with  the  feeling — most  un- 
pleasant, I  aver, 

That  the  whole  world  would  despise  me  if  it 
had  not  been  for  her. 

"Whenever  I  encounter  her,  in  such  a  nameless 
way. 

She  gives  me  the  impression  I  am  at  my  worst 
that  day. 

And  the  hat  that  was  imported  (and  that  cost 
me  half  a  sonnet) 

With  just  one  glance  from  her  round  eyes  be- 
comes a  Bowery  bonnet. 

She  is  always  bright  and  smiling,  sharp  and 

shining  for  a  thrust- 
Use  does  not  seem  to  blunt  her  point,  nor  does 

she  gather  rust. 
Oh  !  I  wish  some  hapless  specimen  of  man- 
kind would  begin 
To  tidy  up  the  world  for  me  by  picking  up 
this  pin. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  in  the  Century. 


T 


HOME  TOPICS. 

A.KTNQ  Care  of  the 
Fruit.— W  i  t  h  all  the 
other  work  of  the  sum- 
mer comes  that  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  fruit,  if 
one  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  more  than  enough 
for  present  use.  If  the 
^-  ^housewife  lives  in  the  city 
'and  must  buy  all  her  fruit, 
it  will  not  pay  her  to  buy 
)  f or  canning.  She  might 
better  buy  it  canned  ready 
'for  use.  With  pickles,  pre- 
serves, jellies  and  marmalades 
it  is  different.  These  can  rarely 
be  procured  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  made  at  home.  With  pickles 
there  is  alu-ays  a  lurking  suspicion  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  with  jellies  and  marma- 
lades there  is  always  a  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  ingredients. 

Peach  Marmalade. — The  peaches 
should  be  ripe  and  soft,  but  small  ones 
will  be  as  good  as  larger  ones.  Peel  the 
fruit  and  cut  it  into  small  pieces.  Weigh 
it  before  putting  it  over  the  fire  with  a 
pint  of  water.  Boil  it  steadily  until  the 
peaches  are  soft  and  as  much  of  the  water 
evaporated  as  can  be  without  danger  of 
scorching.  Remove  it  from  the  fire  and 
sift  it  through  a  colander,  then  add  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  the  peaches.  Put  it  over  the 
fire  again  and  let.  it  boil,  stirring  it  all  the 
time  to  prevent  scorching.  When  you 
think  it  is  nearly  thick  enough,  take  out  a 
little  and  cool  it  to  decide.    When  the 


marmalade  is  done,  fill  pint  cans  and  seal 
them.  This  is  excellent  when  used  by  it- 
self or  in  puddings. 

Quince  Marmalade. — This  is  made  the 
same  as  peach,  but  if  quinces  are  not 
plenty  a  very  good  marmalade  can  be 
made  by  using  an  equal  quantity  of 
quinces  and  apples,  and  if  the  quince  peel- 
ings and  cores  are  boiled  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  apples  and  strained  through  a 
jelly-bag,  a  delicately  flavored  quince 
jelly  may  be  made. 

Grape  Jelly  and  Marmalade. — It  is 
always  best  to  make  these  at  one  time. 
Pick  over  and  stem  well-flavored  grapes, 
with  some  not  quite  ripe  ones  among 
them.  Press  them  until  you  have  enough 
juice  so  they  will  need  no  water  to  cook 
them.  Let  them  boil  until  the  skins  are 
broken,  then  pour  into  a  jelly-bag,  hang  it 
up  and  let  as  much  juice  drain  out  as  will 
without  squeezing  the  bag  any.  Of  this 
juice  make  jelly  by  adding  a  pint  of  sugar 
to  each  pint  of  the  juice  and  boiling  it  un- 
til it  will  jelly  when  cold.  I  do  not  think 
any  exact  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  time 
jelly  should  boil,  as  sometimes  the  juice 
is  thicker  than  at  others  and  some  days  it 
will  evaporate  faster. 

Empty  the  grapes  out  of  the  bag  into  a 
colander,  sift  them  and  put  the  pulp  back 
in  a  preserving-kettle,  adding  two  pints  of 
sugar  to  three  of  the  grapes.  Let  it  boil, 
stirring  it  constantly  until  it  cools  thick 
enough,  and  then  seal  in  glass  jars. 

Spiced  Grapes. — Take  ten  pounds  of 
any  good,  -ripe  grapes,  eight  pounds  of 
sugar,  four  tablespoonfuls  each  of  cloves 
and  cinnamon,  and -one  quart  of  vinegar. 
Boil  the  grapes  as  for  marmalade,  rub 
them  through  a  colander,  and  then  add 
the  sugar,  vinegar  and  spices,  and  boil  all 
together  slowly  until  thick  enough. 
Spiced  gooseberries,  cherries  and  currants 
made  in  the  same  way  are  delicious. 

A  Pretty  Wedding. — Not  long  ago  I 
attended  the  marriage  of  a  young  friend, 
where  all  of  the  arrangements  were  so 
simple  and  yet  so  pretty,  that  I  will  de- 
scribe them.  Except  a  few  palms,  the 
decorations  were  nearly  all  wild  flowers — 
oxeye  daisies,  mountain  laurel  and  ferns, 
with  trailing  sprays  of  myrtle.  The  bay 
window  at  the  end  of  the  long,  double 
parlor  was  made  a  perfect  bower  of  beauty, 
and  here  the  clergyman  stood.  Only 
relatives  and  intimate  friends  were  pres- 
ent. At  the  appointed  time  the  Norwegian 
bridal  procession  march  was  played.  At 
the  first  notes  of  this,  two  young  ladies 
eu  tered  from  the  library  carrying  white 
ribbons  looped  over  one  arm,  with  which 
they  made  a  passageway  through  the 
parlor  to  the  bay  window,  and  stood,  one 
on  either  side,  holding  the  end  of  the  rib- 
bon during  the  ceremony  The  bride  and 
groom  entered  together,  and  unattended, 
walked  through  the  ribbon-outlined  way, 
and  after  the  solemn  words  were  spoken 
which  made  them  husband  and  wife,  they 
walked  back  to  the  library,  followed  by 
the  two  young  ladies,  who  gracefully 
looped  the  ribbons  over  their  arms  as  they 
walked.  In  the  library  the  happy  pair 
received  the  congratulations  of  their 
friends,  and  the  two  ribbon  bearers  cut  it 
into  suitable  lengths  and  gave  to  each 
guest  as  a  souvenir.  Afterwards,  refresh- 
ments were  served,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the 
bridal  pair  left  for  their  new  home  amid  a 
shower  of  rice  and  good  wishes. 

Maida  McL. 


Eighth  row — K  15,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o,  n,  k  1, 
o  t,  s  t  tog,  k  11,  o,  n,  k  1,  o  t,  s  t  tog,  k  3. 

Ninth  row— Slip  1,  k  2,  o  t,  s  t  tog,  k  14, 
o  t,  s  t  tog,  k  22. 

Tenth  row — X,  k  1,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o,  n,  k  13, 
o  t,  s  t  tog,  k  3,  o,  n,  k_9,  o,  s  t  tog,  k  3. 

Eleventh  row — Slip  1,  k  2,  o  t,  s  t  tog, 


CLYDESDALE  LACE. 

Abbreviations:  O,  over;  n,  narrow;  k, 
knit;  t  o  t  or  o  t,  thread  over  twice ;  s  t  tog, 
seam  two  together 

Cast  on  39  stitches,  and  knit  across  plain. 

First  row— Slip  1,  k  2,  t  o  t,  s  t  tog,  k  8, 
n,  k  4,  t  o  t,  s  t  tog,  k  12,  o,  n,  o,  n,  k  2. 

Second  row — K  9,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o,  n,  k  4, 
tot,  st  tog,  k  8,  t  o,  n,  k  4,  t  o  t,  s  t  tog, 
k  3. 

Third  row— Slip  1,  k  2,  t  o  t,  s  t  tog,  k  9, 
t  o,  n,k  3,  t  o  t,  s  t  tog,  k  13,  t  o,  n,  o,  n,  o, 
k2. 

Fourth  row — K  11,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o,  n,  k  3, 
o  t,  s  t  tog,  k  9,  o,  n,  k  3,  o  t,  s  t  tog,  k  3. 

Fifth  row— Slip  1,  k  2,  o  t,  s  t  tog,  k  10, 
o,  n,  k  2,  o  t,  s  t  tog,  k  14,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o,  k  2. 

Sixth  row — K  13,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o,  n,  k  2,  o  t, 
s  t  tog,  k  10,  o,  n,  k  2,  o  t,  s  t  tog,  k  3. 

Seventh  row— Slip  1,  k  2,  t  o  t,  s  t  tog, 
k  11,  o,  n,  k  i,  o  t,  s  t  tog,  k  15,  o,  n,  o,  n, 
o,  k  2. 
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Clydesdale  Lace. 

k  3,  o,  n,  k  9,  o  t,  s  t  tog,  k  3,  o,  u,  o.  n,  o, 
n,  k  12. 

Twelfth  row — N,  k  1,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o,  n,  k 
12,  o-t,  s  t  tog,  k  4,  o,  n,  k  8,  o  t,  s  t  tog,  k  3. 

Thirteenth  row — Slip  1,  k  2,  o  t,  s  t  tog, 
k  4,  o,  n,  k  8,  o  t,  s  t  tog,  k  4,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o, 
n,  k  10. 

Fourteenth  row — X,  k  1,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o,  n, 
k  11,  o  t,  s  t  tog,  k  5,  o,  n,  k  7,  o  t,  s  t  tog, 
k3. 

Fifteenth  row — Slip  1,  k  2,  o  t,  s  t  tog,  k 
5,  o,  n,  k  7,  o  t,  s  t  tog,  k  5,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o,  "n, 
k  8 

Sixteenth  row — X,  k  1,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o,  n,  k 
10,  o  t,  s  t  tog,  k  6,  o,  n,  k  6,  o  t,  s  t  tog, 
k  3.    Repeat  from  first  row. 

All  lovers  of  knit  lace  will  find  this 
pattern  very  easy  to  knit,  and  it  makes 
very  pretty  lace  for  white  aprons. 

Aunt  Mary. 


CROCHET  SHELL  LACE. 

Terms  used:  Ch,  chain;  st,  stitch;  d  c, 
double  crochet,  sh,  shell. 
Make  a  chain  of  22  stitches. 
First  row — 1  d  c  in  6th  st  from  needle, 

2  ch,  1  d  c  in  8th  st,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  10th  st  of 
ch,  3  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  st,  slip  3  st,  1  d  c  in 
next  st,  3  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  place,  ch  8  and 
fasten  in  end  of  ch;  3  ch  and  turn. 

Second  row — Make  12  d  c  in  last  ch, 
make  3  d  c  between  the 
d  c  in  last  row,  2  ch  and 

3  more  d  c  in  same  place ; 
this  makes  a  sh;  3  d  c 
in  next  loop,  2  ch  and  3 
more  d  c  in  same,  2  ch, 

1  d  c  on  d  c,  2  ch,  1  d  c  on 
d  c,  2  ch,  Id  c  on  3d  stjy 
of  last  row;  ch  Sand  turn.  TjO 

Third  row — 1  d  c  on  d  c, 

2  ch,  1  d  c  on  d  c,  2  ch, 

1  d  c  in  the  sh,  3  eh,  1  d  c 
in  same  sh,  1  d  c  in  next 
sh,  3  ch,  1  d  c  in  same,  1 
d  c  between  all  of  the  12 

d  c  in  last  row,  with  one  st  between 
every  one;  ch  3  and  turn. 

Fourth  row — 1  d  c  between  every  one, 
and  two  st  between  till  you  get  to  the  sh ; 

3  d  c  in  sh,  2  ch,  3  d  c  in  same,  3  d  c  in  next 
sh,  2  ch,  3  d  c  in  same,  2  ch,  d  c  on  d  c, 

2  ch,  1  d  c  on  d  c,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  3d  st  of  ch 
in  last  row,  5  ch;  turn.  This  is  one 
scallop.    Commence  at  first  row  again. 

P.  C.  L 


OUR  PICKLE  COLUMN. 

Cucumber  Pickles.  —  One  hundred 
green  cucumbers,  about  two  inches  long, 
will  fill  four  glass  quart  jars.  Soak 
twenty -four  hours  in  rather  strong  brine. 
Then  pour  off  the  brine,  and  rinse  in  clear 
water.  To  this  number  of  cucumbers, 
use 

3  quarts  of  pure  cider  vinegar, 
1  cup  of  sugar, 

1  ounce  of  whole  cloves, 
1  ounce  of  stick  cinnamon, 
1  ounce  of  small,  black  peppers, 
A  little  horseradish,  sliced,  and 
A  few  small,  red  peppers. 
Scald  the  cucumbers  in  the  vinegar.  As 
soon  as  the  vinegar  is  scalding  hot,  dip 
them  out,  fill  the  cans  and  then  pour  the 
vinegar  over  them  till  the  can  is  full.  Seal 
hot. 

Chopped  Pickles. — 
1  gallon  of  cabbage, 
1  gallon  of  green  tomatoes, 

1  quart  of  onions, 

2  or  3  green  pepper  pods, 

Chopped  fine.  Sprinkle  salt  over  the  to- 
matoes and  let  them  stand  awhile;  then 
drain  off  the  water  and  put  in  with  the 
other  ingredients,  and,  with  this,  add 

4  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  mustard, ' 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  ginger,  powdered, 
1  tablespoonful  of  cloves,  powdered, 

1  tablespoonful  of  mace,  powdered, 
1  tablespoonful  of  cinnamon,  pow- 
dered, 

3  pounds  of  sugar, 

3  ounces  of  turmeric  powder, 
1  ounce  of  celery  seed. 
Mix  well  and  cover  with  good  vinegar, 
and  boil  slowly  till  done. 

Greex  Tomato  Pickle.— Chop  a  peek 
of  green  tomatoes,  and  stir  in  half  a  tea- 
cup of  salt.    Drain  over  night.  Add 
3  green  peppers,  chopped, 

1  teacup  grated  horseradish, 

2  quarts  vinegar, 
1  teacup  of  sugar. 

Let  it  boil,  gently  stirring  occasionally, 
till  the  tomato  is  tender,  then  add  a  great 
spoonful  each  of  cinnamon  and  cloves. 

Bottled  Pickles. — Pour  boiling  water 
over  them,  and  let  stand  four  hours;  to 
every  gallon  of  vinegar,  take 
1  teacupful  of  sugar, 
1  teacupful  of  salt, 

1  teaspoonful  of  pulverized  alum,  * 
1  ounce  of  cinnamon  bark, 
\i  of  an  ounce  of  whole  cloves. 
Boil  spice  and  vinegar,  and  pour  over 
the  pickles;  seal  while  hot. 


HOW  I  MADE  SOAP. 

I  like  old-fashioned,  home-made,  soft 
soap  best  for  all  ordinary  rough  work.  I 
did  not  know  how  to  make  it,  so  I  have 
always  had  my  grease  made  up  away  from 
home.  But  it  was  not  always  satisfactory, 
and  after  due  deliberation,  I  determined 
to  make  soap  myself.  A  scholarly  lady  of 
many  years'  experience  as  a  housekeeper 
told  me  that  no  one  without  a  good,  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  chemistry  could  suc- 


Don't  Rex  the  Risk  of  your  Cold  getting 
well  of  itself— yon  may  thereby  drift  into  a 
condition  favorable  to  the  development  of 
some  latent  tendency,  which  may  give  you 
years  of  trouble  Better  cure  your  Cold  at 
once  with  the  help  of  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expecto- 
rant, a  good  healing  medicine  for  all  Coughs, 
Sore  Lungs  and  Throats. 


Crochet  Shell  Lace. 


ceed  in  making  soap.  Unfortunately,  I 
was  like  Miss  Pallas  Andora  Yon  Blurkey 
— my  knowledge  of  chemistry  was 
murky,  chemical  experiments  being 
twenty  years  behind  me  with  my  school 
days.  But  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
make  soap,  and  "when  a  woman  will,  she 
will,  you  may  depend  on  it."  Instead  of 
chemical  knowledge,  I  thought  I  would 
substitute  perseverance,  with  what  little 
common  sense  1  could  muster,  and  so  I 
went  to  work. 

The  wood  we  burned  was  hickory, 
sugar,  beech  and  oak,  cut  green  and  dried 
before  using.  I  was  careful  to  save  ashes 
that  were  free  from  burnt  walnut  shells 
or  stone  coal  ashes,  as  either  will  prevent 
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the  formation  of  soap.  When  a  sufficiency 
of  ashes  had  been  saved,  I  made  a  small 
platform  with  a  bench  and  some  boards, 
covered  it'entirely  with  a  piece  of  zinc, 
having  the  back  part  a  little  higher  than 
the  front,  so  that  the  lye  could  be  caught 
conveniently.  I  placed  a  barrel  upon  this 
platform,  from  which  a  part  of  the  bottom 
had  been  removed,  put  in  a  little  clean 
straw,  and  filled  it  about  one  fifth  full  of 
ashes.  I  then  sprinkled  a  gallon  of  slacked 
lime  in  the  barrel,  after  which  I  filled  it 
full  of  ashes,  pressing  the  contents  occa- 
sionally with  a  stick  of  wood.  I  poured 
rain  water  on  this,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  the  lye  began  to  run. 

I  have  a  large,  iron  kettle,  and  an  iron 
ring  with  three  long  feet;  the  kettle  fits 
into  this  ring,  and  I  am  not  troubled  with 
forked  sticks  and  a  pole  upon  which  to 
swing  my  kettle.  A  stationary  kettle  is 
much  more  convenient  than  a  swinging 
one.  I  put  six  gallons  of  very  strong  lye 
into  the  kettle,  together  with  eighteen 
pounds  of  clear  lard  and  tallow.  After 
boiling  it  a  short  time  it  began  to  look 
soapy,  but  continued  boiling  did  not  im- 
prove it.  By  testing  it  I  found  it  to  be 
exceedingly  strong,  so  I  poured  three 
gallons  of  rain  water  into  the  kettle,  and 
the  result  was  eleven  gallons  of  very  ex- 
cellent soap.  I  think  I  might  have  made 
as  much  more  from  that  barrel  of  ashes. 

One  of  my  neighbors  called  across  .the 
fence  and  told  me  that,  as  I  had  gone  into 
the  soap  business,  she  wanted  me  to  try 
her  mode  of  making  hard  soap.  I  did  so, 
and  made  twenty  pounds,  as  white  as 
the  Ivory,  at  a  cost  of  forty  cents.  The 
following  is  the  recipe:  5  pounds  of  soda 
ash,  2K  pounds  of  lime  (unslacked),  12 
gallons  rain  water,  10  pounds  lard,  2  ounces 
borax.  When  the  water  boils,  add  the 
soda  ash,  lime  and  borax.  After  it  is 
thoroughly  dissolved,  pour  the  mixture 
into  a  tub,  and  when  it  is  cool,  pour  off 
carefully,  avoiding  the  sediment  as  much 
as  possible;  then  put  this  mixture  and  the 
lard  into  the  kettle  and  boil  fast  for  two 
hours.    When  cold,  cut  it  out  and  dry. 

Cousin  Nabbie. 

COOKING  TERMS. 

Many  cook  books,  as  well  as  cooking 
articles  in  magazines,  contain  cooking 
terms  which  are  not  understood  by  the 
ordinary  cook,  thus  rendering  the  recipes 
useless.  For  the  benefit  of  such  we  give 
some  of  the  most  common  of  these  terms, 
with  their  meaning: 

Au  bleu — Fish  dressed  so  as  to  have  a 
blue  tint. 

Aspic — A  meat  jelly  for  covering  game 
pies,  serving  with  boned  turkey,  etc. 

Au  jus— In  the  natural  juice  or  gravy. 

Bechamel — A  sauce  made  from  meats, 
onions  and  sweet  herbs. 

Bain-Marie — A  sauce-pan  for  boiling 
water,  into  which  a  smaller  pan  fits. 

Braise — A  manner  of  stewing  meat. 

Blanquette  —  A  preparation  of  white 
meal. 

Bouilli— Beef  stewed  slowly  and  served 
with  sauce. 

Bouillon — French  soup  or  broth. 

Bisque— A  shell-fish  soup. 

Civet — Wild  fowl  or  game  hash. 

Compote — Sometimes  applied  to  fruit 
stewed  in  sirup,  and  sometimes  to  pigeons 
and  small  game. 

Consomme — A  strong  gravy  used  for  en- 
riching other  gravies  and  soups. 

Caramel — Sugar  boiled  until  the  moist- 
ure is  evaporated,  and  then  used  for 
ornamental  dishes. 

Crouton — A  sippet  of  fried  bread. 

Entree — Side  dish  for  the  first  course. 

Farce — Force  meat. 

Gateau — A  cake. 

Jardiniere — A  mode  of  stewing  veget- 
ables in  their  own  sauce. 

Maigre — Dishes  made  without  meat. 

Meringue — Pastry  made  of  sugar  and 
white  of  egg  beaten  to  a  snow. 

Nougat — A  mixture  of  almonds  and 
sugar. 

Pate — A  small  pie  of  oysters  or  meat. 

Pot-au  feu — The  common  bouillon  of  the 
French  peasants. 

Quenelles — Force  -meat-balls. 

Raux — Thickening  for  sauces. 

Saute — To  mix  or  unite  all  the  parts  of  a 
ragout  by  shaking  while  frying. 

Salmis — Game  hashed  when  half  roasted. 

Piece  de  Resistance — The  principal  joint 
of  the  dinner. 


Serviette  a  la — Served  on  a  napkin. 
Sorbet— A  sherbet. 
Souffle — A  very  light  pudding. 
Veloute — White  sauce. 
Vol  au  vent— Light  puff  tarts  filled  with 
meat.  Eliza  R.  Parker. 


A  CHEAP  PORTFOLIO. 

Agents  for  the  painting,  "Christ  Before 
Pilate,"  and  your  papers,  have  doubtless 
devised  many  plans  for  carrying  the 
picture  and  papers.  The  portfolio  describ- 
ed below  will  be  found  the  very  thing  for 
this  purpose. 

Get  a  carpenter  to  make  a  frame,  or, 
rather,  two  frames,  whose  inside  dimen- 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1. 

sions  shall  be  one  fourth  inch  larger  on 
each  side  and  end  than  the  picture  is. 
Hinge  it  together  as  represented  in  Fig.  1. 
Now  get  some  thick  pasteboard  and  cover 
it.  Tack  it  on  with  carpet  tacks.  Now 
get  some  brown  canton  flannel  and  cover 
it  all  over  the  back,  and  fold  it  over  and 
tack  it  on  in  the  places  represented  by  the 
dots  in  Fig.  1,  If  desired,  it  may  now  be 
covered  inside  with  some  pretty  colored 
paper.  The  frame  may  be  made  of  %-inch 
laths.  You  will  find  it  necessary  to  tack 
it  on  the  back  at  the  hinge.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  canton  flannel  in  place. 
Get  a  small  piece  of  silk  cord  and  fasten  it 
on  the  portfolio,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The 
portfolio  is  now  ready  for  use. 

As  soon  as  you  receive  your  sample 
picture  and  papers,  lay  them  out  in  a  con- 
venient   place  . 

with    a  vfew  L_A 

weights  of  some 
kind  upon  them. 
They  will  soon 
become  flat,  and 
you  may  then 
lay  the  picture 
in  one  side  and 
the  papers  in  the 
other  side  of  the  portfolio.  You  will  find  it 
necessary  to  place  som  e  kind  of  clasp  on  the 
portfolio  to  keep  it  shut.  This  portfolio 
will  show  the  picture  off  to  its  best  ad- 
vantage. WrLLARD  E.  Moats. 

Maryland. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

I  have  long  been  a  silent,  though  inter- 
ested, reader  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  es- 
pecially the  "Household  Department," 
and  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  many  helpful  hints  and  earnest, 
cheering  words. 

Anything  concerning  the  management 
of  children  is  of  special  interest  to  me,  as 
I  have  a  family  of  boys  and  girls  of  my 
own.  I  wish  some  wise  sister  would  be 
good  enough  to  tell  me  how  to  induce  a 
big  boy  to  have  the  same  respect  and  con- 
sideration for  his  own  sisters  which  he  is 
so  ready  to  accord  to  the  sisters  of  other 
boys. 

Also,  would  like  a  cure  for  giggles 
among  girls,  if  a  cure  for  that  complaint 
has  ever  been  discovered. 

One  suggestion  I  would  like  to  make; 
that  is,  when  one  of  the  children  spills 
something,  or  breaks  a  dish,  let  us  try  to 
treat  the  affair  in  the  way  we  should  il 
the  accident  had  been  caused  by  the  care- 
lessness of  a  visitor  or  stranger.  Are  we 
not  too  apt  to  fly  into  a  rage  and  act  as 
though  we  thought  the  mischief  was  done 
by  design,  and  say  and  do  things  which, 
in  a  calmer  moment,  we  would  be  heart- 
ily ashamed  of?  Should  the  stranger  at 
our  board  be  guilty  of  the  same  degree  of 
awkwardness,  we  silence  his  attempts  at 
apologizing  with,  "Oh,  no  difference  at 
all;  don't  mention  it,"  etc.,  and  no,  matter 
how  we  may  chafe  inwardly,  we  change 
the  subject  and  chat  away  as  serenely  as 
though  we  were  a  millionaire,  and  the 
smashing  of  the  nicest  dish  in  our  pos- 
session of  no  more  consequence  to  us 
than  the  snapping  of  a  dry  twig  under 
the  rabbit's  tread. 

Saying  things  which  wa  will  regret 


afterwards,  and  making  ourselves  ridic- 
ulous, will  not  repair  the  damage,  and, 
besides,  do  we  not  all  know  by  experience 
that  the  offender  feels  miserable  enough, 
without  having  abuse  heaped  upon  him? 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  vexatious  and 
discouraging,  many  times,  where  pov- 
erty abides,  and  articles  broken  not  easily 
replaced,  but  we  can,  and  certainly  should, 
be  as  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  our 
children  as  we  are  of  the  feelings  of 
strangers.  Mothers  have  many  trials  and 
irritations,  and  great  need  of  self-control. 

But,  when  one  of  our  children  has  un- 
intentionally given  offense,  if,  instead  of 
the  sharp  reprimand  and  the  angry  frown, 
we  give  the  tender  kiss  and  the  gentle  ad- 
monition to  be  more  careful  in  future, 
do  you  not  think  they  will  remember  it 
with  loving  gratitude,  when  we  are  dust? 

Carmia. 

BURNS. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  or  more 
painful  than  a  burn.  If  it  is  slight,  tie  it 
up  immediately  in  baking-powder  laid 
upon  a  wet  cloth.  This  seems  to  keep  out 
the  inflammation.  If  it  does  inflame  and 
get  sore,  bathe  with  equal  parts  of  raw 
linseed  oil  and  lime-water ;  a  bottle  of  this 
mixture  kept  in  the  house  will  be  very 
useful.  After  the  inflammation  is  out, 
heal  with  zinc  salve,  which  any  druggist 
will  furnish  you. 

When  nearly  healed  and  still  tender, 
keep  covered  with  surgeon's  plaster.  This 
is  much  more  pleasant  than  court-plaster. 
I  found  upon  inquiry  I  could  buy  a  yard, 
nicely  put  up  in  a  case,  for  fifty  cents. 
Wherever  there  are  children  this  should 
be  kept  in  the  house,  as  it  will  save  many 
a  scar. 

Never  throw  cold  water  on  a  burnt  per- 
son, as  this  induces  inflammation. 

One  of  our  little  ones  ran  quickly  to  get 
the  hatchet  to  chop  a  pin  in  two  to  use  for 
something;  instead,  she  chopped  right 
through  the  nail  of  the  left  fore-finger  to 
the  bone.  I  just  wound  it  up  in  surgeon's 
plaster,  and  never  took  it  off  till  it  healed, 
which  it  did  without  the  least  trouble,  as 
she  never  took  the  least  cold  in  it.  Not 
long  after  I  saw  just  such  another  finger, 
but  it  had  been  neglected  and  only  a  rag 
tied  about  it.  It  had  festered,  and  bid 
fair  to  lose  the  top  of  the  finger  entirely. 
Just  being  prepared  for  the  emergency 
made  the  difference  in  the  two. 

Bettina  Hollis. 

MARRYING  A  HOUSEKEEPER. 

Here  is  an  idea  for  you.  I  was  discuss- 
ing a  probable  marriage  with  a  friend.  It 
was  a  marriage  of  which  I  greatly  disap- 
proved. Said  I,  "She  will  be  no  company 
for  him,  with  his  good  education  and 
cultivated  taste.  Does  she  know  anything 
outside  of  her  kitchen  and  crochet  hook?" 
He  admitted  that  as  long  as  she  had  lived 
in  his  family  he  had  never  seen  her  with 
a  book  or  paper,  except  to  learn  a  new 
pattern  for  knitting.  As  for  writing  a 
letter,  he  owned  that  he  did  not  believe 
she  could  do  as  well  as  "little  Two-shoes," 
pointing  to  a  nine-year-old  who  sat  scrib- 
bling at  the  table.  "And  yet,"  said  I, 
"you  think  favorably  of  the  marriage." 
The  man  I  was  talking  with  is  an  old 
minister  of  the  gospel — a  college  graduate, 
and  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  youth. 
Being  who  he  is,  I  quote  his  ideas.  "Why," 
said  he,  "if  a  man  doesn't  marry  a  house- 
keeper, he  will  never  have  one.  He  can  go 
to  books,  to  his  church,  his  lodge  or  so- 
ciety for  his  company,  but  what  kind  of  a 
home  will  a  man  have  whose  wife  is  not  a 
housekeeper?  Excellence  in  mental  en- 
dowments and  in  the  domestic  virtues 
are  seldom  combined  in  the  same  woman. 
When  they  are,  blessed  is  the  man  whose 
home  shelters  her!"  He  wound  up  by 
saying  in  an  emphatic  manner;  "Mrs. 
McClure,  I  am  an  old  man ;  I  have  lived 
among  all  classes  of  people,  from  the  best 
families  in  Boston  to  the  pioneers  of  Indian 
Territory,  and  I  have  learned  that  there  is 
no  comfort  to  be  taken  with  a  wife  who  is 
not  well  versed  in  kitchen  lore.  It  is  far 
more  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  a 
family  than  all  other  accomplishments 
combined!"  There,  girls,  what  do  you 
think  of  that?  It  is  well  enough  to  believe 
it  for  awhile,  anyhow.  It  may  give  you 
new  interest  in  "homely  duties"  and  save 
you  from  wrecked  happiness. 

Mrs.  B.  J.  McClure. 


TO  KEEP  MEAT  FOR  SUMMER  USE. 

As  I  am  a  farmer's  wife,  I  will  give  my 
way  of  putting  away  hams  and  smoked 
boef  for  summer  use.  First,  rub  all  the 
cut  surface  with  powdez-ed  borax;  then 
take  a  large  sack  (those  of  burlap,  that  can 
be  bought  for  ten  cents,  are  just  right),  put 
some  clean  hay  all  around  the  inside. 
Then,  if  large  ones,  put  a  ham  in  each 
sack;  if  small  ones,  you  can  put  two  to- 
gether. Be  sure  the  hay  keeps  the  meat 
from  touching  the  sack  in  any  place;  then 
tie  it  tightly,  and  hang  in  a  cool,  dark,  but 
dry  place.  I  always  hang  mine  in  the 
smoke-house.  If  thus  protected  the  meat 
will  remain  sweet  and  free  from  insects. 
It  must  be  done  before  any  flies  are  about. 

Mrs.  J.  I.  M. 


TO  CLEAN  ENGRAVINGS. 

It  often  occurs  during  house-cleaning 
time  or  moving,  fine  engravings,  in  spite 
of  the  care  of  them,  will  become  stained 
and  dirty  to  such  an  extent  as  to  serious- 
ly impair  their  beauty.  Try  this  simplo 
remedy  of  restoring  them:  Put  the  en- 
graving on  a  smooth  board,  tack  at  each 
corner,  cover  it  with  a  thin  layer  of  com- 
mon salt,  finely  pulverized ;  then  squeeze 
lemon  juice  upon  the  salt  until  it  is  partly 
dissolved.  After  every  part  of  the  picture 
has  been  subjected  to  this  treatment, 
elevate  one  end  of  the  board,  so  that  it 
will  form  an  angle  of  about  forty-five 
degrees.  From  a  teakettle  pour  boiling 
water  until  the  salt  and  lemon  juice  are 
all  washed  off.  It  will  be  clean  and  free 
from  stain.  It  must  be  dried  gradually 
on  the  board,  not  in  the  sun  nor  by  a  fire. 

WILD  GOOSEBERRIES. 

These  berries  are  very  plentiful  in  many 
farmers'  woods,  but  are  thought  worth- 
less on  account  of  their  covering  of 
prickers.  These  may  be  taken  off  with 
very  little  trouble,  and  the  gooseberries 
are  then  as  good  to  use  as  the  tame  ones, 
unless  they  be  a  trifle  more  sour.  Take  an 
old-fashioned  meal-sieve  and  put  in  berries 
enough  to  cover  the  bottom;  then  with 
a  gloved  hand,  or  an  old  rag  wrapped 
around  the  hand,  roll  the  berries  gently 
around  over  the  sieve;  give  the  hand  a 
rotary  motion,  but  do  not  press  down 
hard  enough  to  mash  the  berries.  The 
prickers  are  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the 
wire  sieve  and  pulled  or  broken  off  as  the 
berries  are  rolled  about.  They  clean 
better  soon  after  picking,  and  before  they 
have  time  to  wilt.  One  can  clean  them 
very  rapidly  after  a  little  practice,  and 
they  make  such  nice  pies  and  sauce.  I 
canned  three  cans  of  gooseberries  last 
summer,  and  they  kept  very  nicely. 

MENTAL  KITCHEN  SCALES. 

Ten  common-sized  eggs  weigh  one 
pound. 

Soft  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  weighs  one 
ounce. 

One  pint  of  coffee  A  sugar  weighs 
twelve  ounces. 

One  quart  of  sifted  flour  (well  heaped) 
one  pound. 

One  pint  of  best  brown  sugar  weighs 
thirteen  ounces. 

Two  teacups  (well  heaped)  of  coffee  A 
sugar  weigh  one  pound. 

Two  teacups  (level)  of  granulated  sugar 
weigh  one  pound. 

Two  teacups  of  soft  butter  (well  packed) 
weigh  one  pound. 

One  and  one  third  pints  of  powdered 
sugar  weigh  one  pound. 

Two  tablespoons  of  powdered  sugar  or 
flour  weigh  one  ounce. 

One  tablespoon  (well  rounded)  of  soft 
butter  weighs  one  ounce. 

One  pint  (heaped)  of  granulated  sugar 
weighs  fourteen  ounces. 

One  tablespoonful  (well  heaped)  granu- 
lated, coffee  A  or  best  brown  sugar,  equals 
one  ounce. 

Four  teaspoons  are  equal  to  one  table- 
spoon. Two  and  one  half  teacups  (level) 
of  the  best  brown  sugar  weigh  one  pound. 

Miss  Parloa  says  one  generous  pint  of 
liquid,  or  one  pint  of  finely-chopped  meat, 
packed  solidly,  weighs  one  pound,  which 
it  would  be  very  convenient  to  remember. 

Teaspoons  vary  in  size,  and  the  new 
ones  hold  about  twice  as  much  as  an  old- 
fashioned  spoon  of  thirty  years  ago.  A 
medium-sized  teaspoon  contains  about  a 
drachm. 
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IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING? 

<r|r|s  life  worth  living?  Yes,  so  long 

-M->     As  there  is  wrong  to  right, 

<§tP>  Wail  of  the  weak  against  the  strong, 

Or  tyranny  to  fight ; 
Long  as  there  lingers  gloom  to  chase, 

Or  streaming  tear  to  dry, 
One  kindred  woe,  one  sorrowing  face 

That  smiles  as  we  draw  nigh  ; 
Long  as  a  tale  of  anguish  swells 

The  heart,  and  lids  grow  wet, 
And  at  the  sound  of  Christmas  bells 

We  pardon  and  forget ; 
So  long^as  Faith  with  Freedom  reigns, 

And  loyal  Hope  survives, 
And  gracious  Charity  remains 

To  leaven  lowly  lives; 
While  there  is  one  untrodden  tract 

For  Intellect  or  Will, 
And  men  are  free  to  think  and  act, 

Life  is  worth  living  still. 

'  — English  Illustrated  Magazine. 


RICH  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

any  a  man  is  rich  with- 
out money.  Thousands 
i  \W-3tT=&!  H/  °f  men  with  nothing 
/t's^W^/tm^  ^n  t^eir  pockets,  and 
thousands  without 
even  a  pocket,  are  rich. 
A  man  born  with  a 
good,  sound  constitu- 
tion, a  good  stomach,  a 
good  heart,  and  good 
limbs  and  a  pretty  good  headpiece,  is  rich. 
Good  bones  are  better  than  gold;  tough 
muscles  than  silver;  and  nerves  that  flash 
fire  and  carry  energy  to  every  function,  are 
better  than  houses  and  lands.  It  is  better 
than  a  landed  estate  to  have  the  right  kind 
of  a  father  and  mother.  Good  breeds  and 
bad  breeds  exist  among  men  as  really  as 
among  herds  and  horses.  Education  may 
do  much  to  check  evil  tendencies  or  to  de- 
velop good  ones ;  but  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
inherit  the  right  proportion  of  faculties  to 
start  with.  The  man  is  rich  who  has  a 
good  disposition,  who  is  naturally  kind, 
patient,  cheerful,  hopeful,  and  who  has  a 
flavor  of  wit  and  fun  in  his  composition. 

The  hardest  thing  to  get  on  with  in  this 
life  is  a  man's  own  self.  A  cross,  selfish 
fellow,  a  desponding  and  complaining 
fellow,  a  timid  and  care-burdened  man— 
these  are  all  born  deformed  on  the  inside. 
They  do  not  limp,  but  their  thoughts 
sometimes  do. — Clay  Manufacturers'  En- 
gineer. 

"PAY  FOR  THE  PITCHERS." 

A  Christian  woman  once  asked  for  money 
for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  the  objection 
was  raised,  "Why,  I  thought  you  preached 
a  free  gospel ;  and  you  talk  about  the  water 
of  life  being  free,  without  money  and 
without  price."  "Yes,"  said  she,  "the 
water  of  life  is  free,  but  we  need  money 
to  pay  for  the  pitchers  to  carry  it  in." 

Yes,  ours  is  a  "free  salvation,"  but  we 
must  pay  for  the  Bible  and  tracts  which 
tell  about  it.  We  must  pay  passage  on 
the  ships  and  railroads  which  carry  our 
missionaries  to  the  heathen;  we  must 
supply  them  with  food  and  clothing,  and 
means  to  bring  up  their  children,  while 
they  give  their  time  to  the  work  of  telling 
"the  story  of  the  cross"  to  the  heathen, 
and  translating  books  and  Bibles,  or 
learning  the  languages  so  that  they  may 
speak  and  write  it.  And  the  money  for 
this  purpose  ought  to  come  from  every 
church  of  Christ,  from  every  believer  in 
the  Savior,  however  rich  or  poor,  in  its 
due  proportion. — Episcopal  Recorder. 


AN  INCIDENT. 

Sometim  es,  in  stations  of  life  where  we 
least  expect  to  find  it,  a  lesson  in  courtesy 
is  given  that  leaves  its  impress  for  days. 
One  morning  recently,  there  entered  one 
of  the  elevated  cars  at  the  city  hall  station 
two  men,  evidently  a  mason  and  his 
helper.  One  carried  a  roll  of  carpet  in 
which  was  his  trowel,  level,  line,  etc., 
while  the  other  carried  a  hoe  and  a  long- 
handled  spade;  these  he  laid  lengthwise 
under  the  seats,  and  the  men  sat  down. 
The  brakeman  sat  near  the  door,  and  at 
once  said:  "Please  don't  leave  those  there; 
some  lady  might  catch  her  dress;  put 
them  on  the  platform."  A  disappointed 
look  came  into  the  faces  of  both  men  as 
the  man  carried  his  tools  out  and  stood 
them  up  at  the  end  of  the  car.  "I'll  look 
after  them,"  said  the  brakeman  pleasant- 


ly. "Where  are  you  going?"  When  the 
man  answered,  the  brakeman  replied,  "All 
right.  You  go  in  and  sit  with  the  other 
man;  I'll  look  out  for  these."  The  work- 
man was  so  unused  to  such  courtesy  and 
consideration  that  he  was  confused,  and 
looked  at  the  brakeman  in  amazement. 

At  last  he  comprehended,  and  with  pro- 
fuse thanks  went  back  to  his  seat.  As  the 
cars  approached  the  stations  the  brake- 
man  was  careful  to  have  the  tools  entire- 
ly out  of  the  way;  but  the  workman  at 
each  station  nodded  thanks.  Somehow 
the  sun  had  an  added  brightness  that  day, 
and  the  time  when  all  men  shall  feel  the 
kinship  of  brotherhood  seemed  closer  at 
hand. — Christian  Vnion. 


LOVE  FOR  MOTHER. 

When  gruff  old  Dr.  Johnson  was  fifty 
years  old,  he  wrote  to  his  aged  mother  as 
if  he  were  still  her  wayward  but  loving 
boy:  "You  have  been  the  best  mother, 
and  I  believe  thebest  womanin  the  world. 
I  thank  you  for  all  your  indulgence  tome, 
and  beg  forgiveness  of  all  that  I  have  done 
ill,  and  of  all  that  I  omitted  to  do  well." 

John  Quincy  Adams  did  not  part  with 
his  mother  until  he  was  nearly,  or  quite, 
as  old  as  this,  yet  his  cry  even  then  was : 
"Oh,  God,  could  she  have  been  spared  yet 
a  little  longer !  Without  her  the  world 
seems  to  me  like  a  solitude."  When  Pres- 
ident Knot,  of  Union  College,  was  more 
than  ninety  years  old,  and  had  been  for 
half  a  century  a  college  president,  as 
strength  and  sense  failed  him  in  his  dy- 
ing hours,  the  memory  of  his  mother's 
tenderness  was  fresh  and  potent,  and  he 
could  be  hushed  to  needed  sleep  by  a 
gentle  patting  on  the  shoulder,  and  the 
singing  to  him  of  the  old-time  lullabies, 
as  if  his  mother  were  still  sitting  by  his 
bedside  in  loving  mystery,  as  she  had 
been  well-nigh  a  century  before.  The 
true  son  never  grows  old  to  a  true  mother. 
— Sunday-School  Times. 


CHRIST'S  LESSONS  FROM  NATURE. 

Would  Christ  teach  the  precision  with 
which  he  looks  after  you,  he  says  he 
counts  the  hairs  of  your  head.  Well,  that 
is  a  long  and  tedious  count  if  the  head 
has  the  average  endowment.  It  has  been 
found  that  if  the  hairs  of  the  head  be  black, 
there  are  about  120,000;  or  if  they  be  flaxen, 
there  are  about  140,000.  But  God  knows 
the  exact  number:  "The  hairs  of  your 
head  are  all  numbered."  Would  Christ 
impress  us  with  the  divine  watchfulness 
and  care,  he  speaks  of  the  sparrow  s  that 
were  a  nuisance  in  those  times.  They 
were  caught  by  the  thousands  in  the  net. 
They  were  thin  and  scrawny,  and  had 
comparatively  no  meat  on  their  bones. 
They  seemed  almost  valueless,  whether 
living  or  dead.  Now,  argues  Christ,  if 
my  Father  takes  care  of  them,  will  he  not 
take  care  of  you  ?  Christ  would  have  the 
Christian  despondent  over  his  slowness  of 
religious  development  go  to  his  corn  field 
for  a  lesson.  He  watches  first  the  green 
shoot  pressing  up  through  the  clods, 
gradually  strengthening  into  a  stalk,  and 
last  of  all,  the  husk  swelling  out  with  the 
pressure  of  the  corn:  "First  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in 
the  ear." 


THE  GREATEST  WATCH  SALE  ON  EARTH! 


ONE  AT  A  TIME. 

I  compare  the  troubles  which  we  have 
to  undergo  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  a 
great  bundle  of  faggots,  far  too  large  for 
us  to  lift.  But  God  does  not  require  us  to 
carry  the  whole  at  once.  He  mercifully 
unties  the  bundle,  and  gives  us  first  one 
stick  which  we  are  to  carry  to-day,  and 
then  another  which  we  are  to  carry  to- 
morrow, and  so  on.  This  we  might  easily 
manage  if  we  would  only  take  the  burden 
appointed  for  us  each  day;  but  we  choose 
to  increase  our  troubles  by  carrying  yester- 
day's stick  over  again  to-day,  and  adding 
to-morrow's  burden  to  our  load  before  we 
are  required  to  bear  it. — John  Neivton. 


LOOK! 

20,000  LADIES'  AND 
GENTS'  SOLID  GOLD 
WATCHES. 
10,000  LADIES'  AND 

GENTS'  14-KARAT 
GOLD  FILLED  WATCHES 
1,900  SOLID  SILVER 

WATCHES. 
22,000  SILYERINE 
WATCHES. 
15,000  SILVER  METAL 
WATCHES. 

Stem  Wind,  Stem  Set. 
AH  these  Watches  -will  he  soli 
at  H>r,F  PEICE. 


READ  I 

Lot  No.  8— Gents'  Solid  Gold 
Watch,  Foil  Jeweled.  Wal- 
tham  Worts  .   .  $21.25 

lot  Jfo.  8—  Ladies'  Solid 
Gold  Watch,  Ruby  Jeweled 
Worts  ....  $16.50 

lot  So.  6— Gents'  14-karat 
Gold  Filled,  Waltham 
Worts  ....  $14.00 

Lot  So.  8— Ladies'  14-karat 
Foil  Engraved,  Rnby  Jew- 
eled Worts   .  .  $18.90 

Irtt  Ho.  lO— Gents'  Solid 
Silver,  Solid  Jeweld  Works, 
Op.  Face  or  Hnnf  g ,  511.40 

Lot  No.  13— Ge;ts'  Silver- 
ine,  Fme  Foil  Jeweled, 
Waltham  Works . .  $4.95 

Lot  No.  14— Gents'  Solid 
Metal  Silver  Watch,  Open' 
Face,  Fine  Works . .  33.25 

Lot  No.  16  — Gents'  3-oj. 
Dneber  Watch,  Key  Wind, 
 $8.6o 

Lot  No.  18  —  Fine  Solid 
Nickel  Watch,  Open  Face, 

 $i.8d 


TOT  CAXXOT  AFFOKB  to  miss  this  great  opportunity,  as  such  B  All  GAINS  will  never 

appear  again.  Send  your  orders  quietly,  and  we  will  ship  any  watch  you  wish  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  full 
examination.  Tou  can  be  your  own  judge  when  you  see  the  watches;  if  you  don't  like  them,  you  can 
return  to  us,  and  you  are  out  nothing.  If  you  live  far  from  express  office,  send  money  with  order,  and 
we  will  send  it  free  of  charge.  Yon  cannot  afford  to  buy  Brass  Watches  from  others  when  you  can 
buy  Solid  Gold  from  us  at  such  low  prices.  We  refer  to  any  Bank  or  Mercantile  Agency  In  Chicago. 

THE  CHICAGO  WATCH  00=,  Incorporated, 


CAPITA  I..  8130,000. 


143  and  144  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Western  Railway 

THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  only  Transcontinental  line  passing  directly  through 

ALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Over  Eight  Million  Dollars  have  been  expended  during  the  past  nine  months  to  make  this 
line  Standard  Guage.  It  is  now  equipped  with  entirely  New  Rolling  Stock  of  the  most  ap- 
proved design,  which,  together  with  Steel  Kails  and  Rock  Ballast,  insure  to  its  patrons,  Safety, 

Speed  and  Comfort. 

This  line  has  justly  earned  the  title  of  the  "Scenic  Line  of  the  World."  Leaving 

Denver,  Westbound,  it  passes  through  the  Matchless  Scenery  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Arkansas,  the  Royal  Gorge,  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison,  the  Castellated  Range  of  the 
Roan  Mountains,  across  the  Wasatch  Range,  and  by  way  of  Spanish  Fork  Canyon,  descends 
into  the  famous  Utah  Valley,  along  the  shores  of  the  Utah  Lake  (fresh  water),  fifteen  by 
twenty  miles  in  extent,  and  on  through  the  Jordan  Valley  to  the  world-renowned  Salt  Lake 
City ;  thence  skirting  the  shores  of  the  great  Salt  Lake  it  reaches  Ogden  and  connects  in  the 
Union  Depot  with  the  Central  Pacific  for  California,  and  with  the  Oregon  Short  Line  for  all 
points  in  Oregon,  Washington  and  the  Pacific  North-west. 
Passengers  can  make  no  mistake  if  they  see  that  their  tickets  read  via  the 

GRANDE  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


D.  C.  DODCE, 

General  Manager. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


J.  H. 

Gen' 


BENNETT 


Passenger  Ag't. 


F.  A.  Lehmann, 
WASHINGTOfi.D.C. 

bendforcircular 


WRITE  NEW  RAPID  College  of  SHORTHAND  BUFFALO, 
N.  T.  SHORTHAND  learned  at  HOME  free,  only  one 
student  in  a  town  given  this  privilege.  Send  stamp 
for  full  instructions.  Students  assisted  to  positions. 


©UflDTUAMIi'relegraPny-  Book-keeping,  4c, 

wnUn  I  nHlsU  successfully  taught  by  mail  or 
personally.  Positions  guaranteed.  Send  for  circulars. 
At.  D.  Fletchee,  Prin.  Erie  Shorthand  School, Erie, Pa 


COLLEGE.  SESSeTS: 

cilities  unsurpassed  tixpenses 
low  363  Students.  Catalogue. 
J.  E,  11,  LATCHAW,  Findlaj,  a 


EMMY 


ele  to  sell 

by  advertising  in  newspapers.   So  advertisers  say.  j 
How  did  they  do  It !   Write  to  us  about  what  you  haxe  to  ■ 
advertise,  and  we  will  tell  you  how  and  whether  JiEWS 
PAPERS  are  likely  to  PAY  YOU.  | 

J.  L.  STACK  &  CO.,  Advertising  Ag'tc,  ! 

KATIOXAL  GERHA5  AHEB 
.  HAS  BASK  BL  ILD1.NU. 


THE  VESTIBULED  PULLMAN  CAR  LINE. 

The  Monon  Route  is  the  finest  equipped  | 
line  on  the  continent  and  affords  choice 
of  four  daily  trains  from  Chicago  to  the 
South  via  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati,  or 
via  Louisville.  For  full  in  formation  call  on 
any  ticket  agent  of  the  Monon  Route,  or 
address  James  Barker,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent, 
[  Chicago,  Monon  Block. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


$20  IMPROVED  HIGH  ARM 


PHILADELPHIA  SINGER. 
15  days'  trial.  Warranted  5 
years.  Self-setting  needle,  self- 
threading  shuttle.  Light-running 
and  noiseless.  All  attachments.  Send 
THE  C.  A.  WOOD  C  O.,  for  free 
17  N.  10th  St.,  Phila.,Pa.  circular. 


pFflfmNQJHJTEIT. 


JWABBBCCCOCDtCfFFf 
;MMO0OFPPQRflASSST[ 

ifuiJvvvywS".<-mzs 
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A  WHOLE  PRINTING  OUTFIT,  COMPLETE  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jart  mj  shown  is  cut.  3  A  Id  hi  bets  of  ne»l  Type,  Eotile  of  Ioddible  Ink.  P*d, 
TwMtora.  in  neat  cam  with  catalogue  and  directions  "BOW  TO  BE  A 
r. INT  El'.."  Seuapuy  name,  prints  cards,  paper,  enrelopew,  etc,  mark* 
linen.  Worth  60c  The  best  rift  for  jounjr.  people.  Postpaid  onlj  25c,  3  for  60a, 
fcfor  ft.  Ag  u  wanted.  IMGERSOLA  BRO,  6a  C0BTLAUM  BT.  N.  X-CITK 

'Don't  confound  this  outfit  with  cheap  counterfeit!*." 


IDAHO  IS  ADMITTED 

To  the  Union  of  States. 

Boise  City  is  its  permanent  capital,  established  by 
the  constitution.  A  city  of  orchards  and  gardens, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  farms ;  backed  by  a  range  of 
mountains  full  of  trout  streams  and  covered  with 
fragrant  pines.  Its  business  growing  in  every  direc- 
tion. Free  government  land.  Come  and  see,  or  send 
for  illustrated  pamphlets  to- 

BOARD  OF  TRADE,  Boise  City,  Idaho. 

Stylo  Fountain  Pens 

GIVEN  AWAY 

Everybody  recognizes 
the  utility  of  lie  Stylo- 
graphic  and  Fountain 
Pen.  They  are  a  recog- 
nized necessity  to  the 
business  and  travelling 
man.  They  are  equally 
convenient  for  every  one  who  writes.  The 
high  price  of  a  reliable  pen  that  would  not  contin- 
ually be  out  of  order  has,  however,  prevented  their 
general  use;  a  good  pen  costing  from  g2  to  g5.  The 
Stylo  Fountain  Pen— the  invention  of  Jlr.  Stylo — over- 
comes all  these  objections.  It  uses  any  kind  of  ink, 
and  never  gets  out  of  order:  When  filled  It  writes  from 
the  word  "go,"  and  a  large  amount  of  writing  can  be 
done  with  once  filling.  Don't  use  the  old-fashioned 
pen  with  its  continual  dip,  dip,  dip,  when  a  Stylo 
Fountain  Pen  complete  will  be  given  you  entirely 
FREE.  After  once  using  It  you  will  never  use  any 
other. 

Home  Cheeb  Is  the  most  popular  16-page  story  and 
family  paper  published,  and  has  already  a  circulation 
of  200,000  monthly.  We  want  twice  that  number  of 
readers  next  year,  that  is  why  this  great  offer  is  made. 
If  you  will  state  in  what  periodical  you  saw  this  adver- 
tisement and  send  25  cents,  postal  note,  or  28 
cents,  in  stamps,  we  will  send  you  Home  Cheer  ONE 
YEAR  on  trial,  and  will  also  send  you  absolutely 
free  and  postpaid,  one  STYLO  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 
complete  and  ready  for  use.  Better  send  at 
once,  you  may  not  see  this  again.  Address 
TV.  N.  SWETT&  CO.,  42  Charles  St.  Lynn,  Mass. 

If™?&  ™b  Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


August  15,  1890. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


SHOULD  WET  FOOD  BE  GIVEN? 

[he  food  of  the  hen  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  wet  or  sloppy,  while 
that  of  the  duck  should  be  just 
the  reverse.  The  construction  of 
i^?J  the  bills  of  the  hen  and  the  duck 
show  plainly  that  the  one  should  select 
seeds  or  other  dry  food,  while  the  other  is 
for  food  more  bulky.  The  internal  organs 
of  the  hen  are  adapted  for  the  use  of  solid 
food.  When  the  food  enters  the  crop,  and 
is  there  accumulated,  it  becomes  softened, 
somewhat,  and  also  slightly  acidulated, 
the  food  then  passing  to  the  second  recep- 
tacle, known  as  the  ventriculous,  and  from 
thence  to  the  gizzard.  The  ventriculous 
is  supplied  with  a  large  number  of  tubular 
glands,  the  contact  of  the  food  with  the 
walls  of  which  promotes  the  pouring  out 
of  an  acid  secretion.  The  food  thus  sat- 
urated enters  the  gizzard,  where  it  is  re- 
duced to  pulp.  When  the  food  is  very 
soft  and  watery,  a  less  quantity  of  the 
secretion  is  poured  out,  and  the  digestion 
is  not  promoted.  This  is  similar  to  the 
saturation  of  food  by  the  salivary  glands 
of  mammals  when  food  is  masticated  in 
the  mouth,  the  more  water  drank  the  less 
quantity  of  the  secretion  poured  out. 

As  the  gizzard  is  intended  to  do  the 
work  of  mastication,  and  as  it  is  capable 
of  reducing  the  hardest  flint  to  the  condi- 
tion of  an  impalpable  powder,  it  is  plain 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  softening  or 
grinding  the  food  of  poultry,  either  for 
adults  or  chicks,  as  nature  provides  for 
both  softening  and  grinding.  The  pres- 
ence of  too  much  water  in  the  food  is  not 
relished  by  the  hens,  and  when  they  are 
compelled  to  depart  from  the  natural  laws 
governing  them,  they  become  liable  to 
disease. 

Experiments  made  in  feeding  young 
chicks  with  dry  food  exclusively,  show 
that  they  thrive  and  remain  free  from 
bowel  difficulty,  while  similar  results  were 
not  obtained  when  wet  food  was  given, 
bowel  disease  attacking  the  chicks.  In 
feeding  dry  food  to  poultry,  however,  one 
thing  must  be  kept  in  view,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  the  fowls  must  have  a  variety. 
The  reason  that  wet  food  is  given  by  many 
is  that  a  greater  variety  can  be  included 
in  that  form.  There  is,  however,  a  differ- 
ence between  dry  food,  wet  food  and  food 
that  is  only  slightly  moistened  in  a  man- 
ner to  cause  the  ground  food  to  adhere 
sufficiently  to  permit  the  hen  to  eat  it. 
Ground,  dry  food  clogs  the  nostrils  of 
hens,  and  for  that  reason  no  food  should 
be  fed  in  the  dry,  ground  condition,  but 
should  be  fed  whole  or  very  slightly 
dampened.  Whole  grains,  or  food  in  its 
entire  state,  is  more  wholesome  for  fowls, 
because  they  can  prepare  it  in  the  gizzard 
better  than  it  can  be  done  for  them. 


WHY  GREEN  FOOD  IS  RELISHED. 

}  That  which  cannot  be  derived  from  one 
source  may  be  taken  from  another.  The 
mineral  elements  of  many  foods  are  but 
in  small  ratio  compared  with  the  whole, 
while  water  is  sometimes  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  any  substance.  Nor  can  the 
mineral  elements  be  secured  to  the  best 
advantage  fsom  concentrated  foods.  The 
lime  for  the  shells,  the  nitrogen,  and  the 
phosphates  of  the  bones  are  taken  from 
the  foods  that  most  largely  abound  in 
those  substances.  It  takes  over  a  thou- 
sand pounds  of  wheat  to  provide  only  one 
pound  of  lime,  but  in  -white  clover  hay  we 
can  secure  nearly  thirty-four  pounds  of 
lime  in  every  thousand.  When  the  hen 
eats  green  food,  she  does  not  only  seek  it 
for  its  succulency  and  bulk,  but  also  for 
the  elements  contained  that  may  not  be 
found  in  grains  or  meat.  The  hen  is  her- 
self composed  of  many  elements  which 
demand  renewal,  as  waste  is  constantly 
occurring  in  the  body,  and  eliminated; 
and  she  is  also  compelled  to  provide  all 
the  materials  of  the  eggs,  some  hens  per- 
forming such  work  very  rapidly  when  in 
good  laying  condition.  Green  food  is  an 
essential  portion  of  her  diet,  for  the  reason 
that  she  can  obtain  a  larger  proportion  of 
mineral  matter  in  that  form.  Many  green 


foods  are  rich  in  nitrogen,  also.  The 
grains  abound  largely  in  starch,  and  pro- 
vide the  heat  and  fat,  which  at  times  are 
unnecessary.  _   

SAVE  YOUR  CORN  FOR  WINTER. 

Corn  will  not  provide  the  hens  with  egg 
material.  We  are  aware  that  many  read- 
ers will  smile  when  we  tell  them  that  corn 
should  not  be  fed  to  hens  in  the  summer; 
but  facts  are  stubborn,  for  corn  is  mostly 
starch,  and  if  the  hen  is  to  derive  the  ma- 
terials from  corn  for  the  production  of 
eggs,  she  will  have  to  eat  a  quantity  so 
large  as  to  tax  her  fullest  capacity,  the 
result  being  that  she  is  soon  overfat,  and 
will  then  not  lay  at  all.  Corn  is  excellent 
in  winter,  because  it  then  keeps  the  hen 
warm,  but  during  the  summer  season  it  is 
unnecessary.  Do  not  waste  your  corn  by 
feeding  it  now,  but  retain  it  for  winter 
use. 

IMPROVED  NEST-BOX. 

t 

Mr.  James  E.  Riddle,  Greersville,  Ohio, 
sends  a  plan  of  a  nest-box  which  is  easily 
constructed  and  very  convenient  for  clean- 
ing out  and  collecting  the  eggs.  In  de- 
scribing it  he  says:  "There  is  no  patent 
on  this  nest-box,  so  I  will  give  it  to  your 
readers.  It  can  be  attached  to  any 
poultry-house  by  sawiDg  a  hole  in  the  side 
of  the  building  large  enough  to  let  the 
hens  go  through.  The  bottom  of  the 
nest-box  is  one  foot  square.  Nail  two 
pieces  of  lath  to  the  side  of  your  building, 
one  at  the  bottom  to  support  the  nest, 
marked  A  in  the  illustration,  and  one  at 
the  top  (B)  just  the  thickness  of  the  board 


that  the  nest-box  is  made  of,  to  attach  a 
button  (C)  for  holding  the  box  in  position. 
Nail  a  board  extending  upward  from  the 
bottom,  five  inches  wide,  next  to  the 
building.  The  board  at  the  top  where  the 
hinges  (D  D)  are  attached  is  6  inches  wide, 
and  extends  3  inches  down  each  side  of 
the  box.  The  lid  is  18  inches  square,  and 
the  box  is  12  inches  high  in  front  and  16 
inches  next  to  building.  Having  finished 
the  box,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  turn  the 
button  at  the  top,  and  the  box  can  be  lifted 
from  its  support  and  cleaned,  fresh  nest 
material  put  in,  and  you  can  walk  along 
the  side  of  your  building  and  gather  the 
eggs  from  the  outside,  as  these  boxes  are 
attached  to  the  building  from  the  outside." 

GIVING  SULPHUR  TO  POULTRY. 

We  do  not  approve  of  the  use"  of  any 
kind  of  mineral  medicine  for  fowls, 
especially  when  the  birds  are  in  good 
health.  It  is  a  habit  with  some  to  give 
sulphur,  condiments,  and  other  deleteri- 
ous substances,  to  all  the  fowls.  If  such 
a  practice  should  prevail  with  human 
beings,  it  would  not  be  long  before  sickness 
would  result,  yet  the  fowls  are  dosed 
daily,  the  result  being  injury,  which  is 
then  accredited  to  anything  but  the  true 
cause.  Sulphur  will  cause  rheumatism  in 
adults  and  leg  weakness  in  chicks,  and  it 
will,  if  once  it  affects  the  system,  show 
the  effects  every  winter,  especially  in 
damp  weather.  Copperas  is  another  min- 
eral poison  dosed  out  in  the  drinking 
water  of  fowls,  and  is  harmful,  it  "being  a 
poison  when  taken  in  quantity,  which  is 
the  case  when  the  birds  are  compelled  to 
drink  the  solution  daily.  Avoid  all  such 
things.  Healthy  birds  require  no  stimu- 
lants other  than  sound  food. 


GRIT  IN  THE  SUMMER. 

If  the  hens  have  a  range,  they  are  not 
always  supplied  with  grit.  A  calculation 
made  for  one  hundred  hens  will  show  that 
they  pick  up  a  large  amount  of  grit  in 
one  day,  and  during  the  course  of  a  year 
it  may  be  measured  by  bushels.  Now, 
because  a  range  may  have  plenty  of 
gravel,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the 
hens  are  always  supplied  with  grit,  for 
they  demand  only  the  grit  that  is  sharp 
and  cutting,  voiding  it  from  the  body  as 
soon  as  the  edges  are  rounded  off.  The 
wear  and  tear  of  the  rains,  frosts  and  acids 
round  all  the  gravel  some,  and  they  are 
usually  smooth.  By  pounding  some  glass 
or  old  crockery,  and  placing  it  before  the 
hens,  they  will  be  noticed  to  swallow  it 
readily.  This  should  prompt  poultrymen 
to  keep  the  range  supplied  with  sharp 
material  of  some  kind,  no  matter  how 
gravelly  a  field  may  be. 


MOULTING  HENS. 

At  least  three  months  in  each  year  of 
the  life  of  a  hen  is  devoted  to  throwing  off 
the  old  feathers  and  growing  new  ones  in 
their  place.    As  a  feather  is  composed 
largely  of  nitrogenous  and  mineral  mat- 
ter, the  food  should  be  of  a  varied  char- 
acter, so  as  to  supply  the  hens  with  the 
needed  materials.    Grain  will  be  in  but 
little  demand,  but  meat,  grass  and  bone 
meal  will  be  serviceable.    One  of  the  best 
substances   to   feed    moulting   hens  is 
linseed  meal.    A  gill  of  meal  should  be 
mixed  with  a  quart  of  ground  oats,  a 
tablespoonf ul  of  salt  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
carbonate  of  iron,  the  whole-  well 
mixed,  and  moistened   just  suf- 
ficiently to  adhere  the  materials. 
On  dry  days  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
sulphur.    Feed  this  to  twenty  hens 
in  connection  with  any  other  food 
they  will  eat. 

OUTDOOR  DUST  BATHS. 

The  best  dust  baths  at  this  season 
is  to  spade  up  a  space  a  yard  square 
and  a  foot  deep,  sifting  the  dirt  so 
that  all  gravel  may  be  removed. 
The  sun  will  dry  it,  and  the  hens 
will  use  it  for  ridding  themselves 
of  lice.  Such  a  dust  bath  should  be 
spaded  after  each  rain,  however,  the 
1  j  labor  of  so  doing  being  but  a  few 
IB  I  minutes. 

I  NEST  EGGS. 

An  egg  will  remain  fresh  but 
ashort  time  during  very  warm  days, 
and  especially  if  left  in  the  nest,  to 
be  occasionally  warmed  by  the  hens 
when  they  go  on  the  nest  to  lay. 
When  they  become  very  stale, 
there  is  sometimes  an  accumulation 
of  gas,  the  consequence  being  that  the  egg 
will  burst  in  the  nest,  discharging  its  con- 
tents over  the  materials  in  the  nests  and 
over  the  hens.  As  the  lice  delight  in  filth, 
this  condition  of  things  will  be  very 
favorable  to  them,  and  they  will  multiply 
so  rapidly  as  to  cause  surprise.  Never  use 
eggs  as  nest  eggs  at  any  season  of  the  year. 


KEEP  ONE  VARIETY. 

If  pure  breeds  are  kept,  a  single  variety 
only  should  be  used  by  beginners,  as  they 
can  then  study  and  learn  the  character- 
istics of  the  breed.  The  knowledge  gained 
will  be  valuable  when  other  breeds  are 
added.  Exceptions  may  be  made  when 
the  non-sitters  are  used,  for  it  may  be 
then  necessary  to  have  some  other  breed 
should  it  be  desired  to  hatch  chicks  in  the 
spring. 

EFFECTS  OF  OVERFEEDING.  ■ 

If  the  hens  have  a  range,  and  are  not 
allowed  anything  except  that  which  they 
pick  up,  they  will  suffer  but  little  from 
bowel  disease ;  but  when  fed  so  as  to  have 
them  somewhat  fat,  they  are  liable  to 
bowel  disorders.  The  best  remedies  are 
plenty  of  sharp  grit  and  to  keep  a  lump 
of  lime  in  the  drinking  water,  with  a  box 
of  charcoal  where  they  can  at  all  times 
have  access  to  it. 


THE  SITTING  HENS.1 

Let  them  stay  on  clean  nests  for  two 
weeks,  and  then  break  them  up.  Feed 
them  as  little  as  possible  while  they  are 
on  the  n^st,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  lose 
flesh.  A  pound  of  lean  meat  to  twenty- 
five  hens  per  day  is  sufficient  for  sitters. 
To  break  them  up,  place  them  in  a  slat 


coop — slat  bottom  and  sides — off  the 
ground,  and  they  will  soon  abandon  their 
attempt  to  incubate.  Unless  allowed  to 
stay  on  the  nest  some  before  breaking 
them  up,  they  will  soon  become  broody 
again.    A  broody  hen  is  usually  fat. 

WHITEWASH  SCALES. 

It  is  claimed  that  when  whitewash  is 
applied  to  the  poultry- house,  and  becomes 
dry,  it  begins  to  scale  off,  and  provides 
the  lice  with  harboring  places.  This  is 
true,  as  may  be  seen  in  poultry-houses 
that  have  been  whitewashed  but  seldom. 
But  in  preparing  whitewash,  a  gill  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  should  always  be  added 
to  each  bucket  of  whitewash,  and  the 
whitewash  should  be  applied  at  least  once 
a  month  in  the  summer  season,  as  well  as 
once  or  twice  during  the  winter. 


SHIPPING  TO  MARKET. 

Never  ship  poultry  to  market  later  than 
on  Wednesday,  as  time  is  required  on  the 
journej',  and  the  fowls  may  reach  the 
market  on  Saturday,  when  they  are  some- 
times sacrificed  in  order  to  avoid  loss  or 
shrinkage  by  retaining  them  over  Sunday. 
Kill  the  fowls  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and 
have  all  correspondence  with  your  mer- 
chant attended  to  before  you  are  ready  to 
ship,  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 


DO  NOT  CROWD  THE  HENS. 

Do  not  crowd  them  on  the  roost,  and  do 
not  crowd  them  on  the  range.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  having  too  many  hens  to- 
gether in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  poultry- 
house.  Above  all,  do  not  crowd  them  in 
the  house.  A  dozen  hens  will  greatly 
increase  the  temperature  of  a  house,  and 
on  very  warm  nights  they  are  anything 
but  comfortable,  while  such  condition  is 
the  best  for  the  propagation  of  lice. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Bishop's  Brooder. — J.  B.,  Teague,  Term., 
writes:  "Please  give  a  simple  plan  of  the 
Bishop  brooder." 

Reply  :— We  have  no  better  plan  than  the 
one  we  illustrated,  which  is  very  simple. 

Effects  of  Roup.— Mrs.  A.  A.,  Hinsdale, 
111.,  writes:  "What  ails  my  hens?  Last  winter 
I  noticed  a  bunch  as  large  as  a  pea  on  the  side 
of  a  hen's  face,  which  grew  until  it  closed  her 
eye  and  turned  her  beak  so  that  she  could  not 
eat.  The  disease  takes  months  to  develop,  and 
I  have  more  hens  becoming  affected  the  same 
way." 

Reply:— The  disease  is  scrofulous,  and  due 
to  roup  having  attacked  the  hens  at  some 
time.  The  fact  that  other  hens  are  being 
affected  is  sufficient  to  show  that  such  hem 
should  be  destroyed  and  others  substituted  in 
their  place. 

Probably  Lice  on  Turkeys.- G.  F.,  South 

Rockwood,  Mich.,  writes:  "My  turkeys  begin 
to  droop,  go  around  with  their  eyes  shut,  stag- 
ger about  and  die." 

Reply  :— The  probability  is  that  they  are 
afflicted  with  lice,  though  such  symptoms 
occur  also  when  fowls  have  been  subjected  to 
overhead  draughts  of  air  at  night.  Dust  them 
well  with  Insect  powder,  and  anoint  their 
faces  and  heads  with  lard  oil. 


HAMP  STUDY.  Book-Keeping,  Business 
n  \^  Iwl  E™  Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic, Short- 
band,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Circulars  free. 
BRYANT  &  STRATTON'S  449  Main  St.  Buffalo  N.Y- 


k  A,V£  your  mostey.  wc  wui 


FAB.M-Porn.TBY,  the  best  poultry  paper, 
■  six  momns  for25  cts. ;  orforl5  cts.  if  you  mention  this 
'paper.  I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Box  2118,  Boston,  Mass. 


Make 


lay 

LIKE 


CONDITION  POWDER 

Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  yon  can't  f?et  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers'  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.00 
orders  *r  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PORTABLE  SAW  MILLS. 

Simple,  Durable  and  Fit  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
The  LANE  &  EODLEY  CO.,  -    CINCINNATI,  O. 
Established  1851. 


SEED  WHEAT,  falTcatalogue 

-MMMOMH— ■  1890. 

Price  List  and  Description  of  91  Hardy  and  Prodactive  Varieties 
of  SEED  WHEAT,  Mammoih  White  Rye,  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  Choice  Strawberry  Plants,  Asparaens  Roots,  Flowering 
Bulbs  and  Winter  Blooming  Home  Planta,  Fancy  Poultry,  Pekln 
Ducks,  White  Guineas,  Bronze  Turkeys,  German  Hares,  Chester 
White  and  Poland  China  Pigs,  Ac.  Catalotrue,  including  THREE 
SAMPLES  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  kinds  of  Winter  Wheat 
SENT  FREE  on  application. 

Address.  SAMUEL  WILSON,  Mechanica-rille,  Pa. 


For  Internal  and  External  Use. 


Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  In  body  or  limb, 
like  magic  Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol- 
era Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralfria,  Lame, 
back,  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  FuJlparticularsfree.  Price 
35  cts.  post-paid.    L  S.  JOHNSOIT&  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


3T6 
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Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Fasm  asd 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  ouly.  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  writ- 
en  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Boob  on  Painting.— J.  D.  BL,  Vowinckel, 
Pa.  Send  for  "Hove  to  Paint,"  published  by  S. 
R.  Wells  &  Co.,  737  Broadway,  New  York. 

Book  on  Wine  Makins.-C.  F.,  Connells- 
ville.  Pa.  Get  Phinus'  Grape  Growing  and 
Wine  Making,  sold  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co., 
New  York. 

Market  for  Golden  Rod. — F.  C,  North 
TJrbana,  N.  Y.,  asks  if  there  is  a  market  for 
golden  rod.  Golden  rod  is  bought  and  sold  by 
wholesale  druggists.  They  will  tell  you  how 
to  prepare  it. 

Peanut  Cnltnre.— W.  H.,  Queen  City.  Tex. 
Plant  and  cultivate  peanuts  just  as  you  would 
beans.  Keep  the  ground  loose  and  mellow, 
and  the  pods  will  push  their  way  into  it  and 
cover  themselves  at  the  right  time. 

Lime  as  Fertilizer.— S.  S.  D.,  Boulder,  Col. 
Lime  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  fertilizer,  but 
its  action  on  the  soil  makes  the  plant  food 
already  there  available  for  crops.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  determine,  by  experi- 
ment, just  how  much  lime  your  land  needs  or 
will  be  benefited  by  it.  When  used,  fresh 
burned  or  slacked  lime  is  applied  broadcast  at 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  bushels  per 
acre. 

Top-dressing  Meadows. — D.  B.  B.,  Abram, 
Wis.  Meadows  can  be  top-dressed  with  fine, 
well-rotted  stable  mauure  in  the  spring  or  fall. 
In  the  spring,  harrow  and  cross  harrow  with  a 
sharp-toothed  implement,  and  follow  with  a 
good  roller.  Do  this  just  as  soon  after  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground  as  it  is  firm  enough  for 
the  horses  to"  walk  over.  As  to  cotton-seed 
meal  for  a  top-dressing,  better  feed  it  to  cattle, 
and  carefully  save  and  apply  the  manure. 

Machine  for  Gathering  Stones.— P.  W. 

M..  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  writes:  "I  have  for 
several  years  looked  for  such  a  machine,  badly 
needed  in  this  region,  as  we  have  very  stony 
ground  here.  Most  of  them  are  cobbles,  rang- 
ing in  size  from  a  hen's  egg  to  a  quart  measure. 
What  we  want  is  a  machine  of  some  kind  to 
take  them  out  of  the  surface  soil  and  rake 
them  in  windrows.   Can  it  be  made?" 

If  any  of  our  readers  know  of  such  a  ma- 
chine, please  tell  about  it. 

Concrete  Cisterns— Filter— Pumps.  —  C. 
L.  S.,  Avilla,  Mo.,  writes:  "Would  it  be  best 
to  wall  a  cistern  with  concrete  of  cement, 
sand  and  gravel,  or  would  it  be  sufficiently 

solid  to  plaster  right  on  the  dirt?  What 

kind  of  filter  is  best  ?  Would  a  chain  pump 

be  better  in  keeping  the  water  pure  than  a 
galvanized  iron  force  pump  ?  " 

Reply:— If  your  cistern  has  a  firm,  clay 
wall,  without  any  small  veins  of  water  run- 
ning into  it,  you  can  put  a  cement  plaster 
directly  on  the  dirt  wall,  and  make  a  good 
cistern.   If  the  dirt  wall  is  not  solid,  or  leaks, 

better  build  a  brick  or  concrete  wall.  A  filter 

made  of  gravel,  sand  and  charcoal  is  good.  It 
should  be  so  constructed  that  the  materials  in 

it  can  be  easily  and  frequently  renewed,  A 

chain  pump  will  aerate  the  water  better  than 
the  other,  and  thus  keep  it  purer. 

Ginsens.— C.  J.  J.,  Rock  Hill,  Mo.   In  reply 
to  vour  query  we  republish  the  following: 
"Ginseng  (quinquefolium)  is  a  member  of  the 
spikenard 
family,  and 
indigenous  to 
this  country. 
The  plant 
grows  about  a 
foot  high,  and 
divides  at  the 
summit  into 
three  leaf-like 
stalks,  each 
bearing  a 
compound 
leaf  composed 
of    five  or 
more  leaflets. 
Rising  from 
the   axis  of 
these  leaf 
stalks  is  an 
umbel  of 
small,  green- 
ish flowers,  '     v  '  \ 
which    are  ; 
succeeded  by  ; 
scarlet,   kid-  . 
n  e  v-s  h  a  p  ed 

berries.  The  root  is  fleshy,  spindle-shaped, 
two  to  three  inches  long,  and  terminated 
by  a  few  slender  fibres,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  It  is  slightly  odorous,  and  has 
an  aromatic  taste,  not  unlike  that  of  licorice 
root.  It  is  of  little  value  as  a  medicine, 
and  most  of  the  product  collected  in  this 
country  is  shipped  to  China,  where  it  is 
thought  to  possess  almost  miraculous 
efficacy  as  a  medicine  for  all  diseases.  In 
America  it  is  sometimes  chewed  by  persons 
who  relish  its  taste,  and  this  occasions  what 
little  demand  there  is  here  for  the  roots." 

Castor  Bean  Cnltnre.— D.  B.  K.,  Lanark, 
111.  In  answer  to  your  query,  we  republish, 
from  Farm:  a>'D  Fireside,  the  following: 
"The  castor  bean  plant  wants  a  warm,  rich 
soil,  and  with  good  culture,  will  yield,  south 
of  the  40th  parallel,  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels 
per  acre,  but  the  average  is  not  over  ten  bush- 
els. The  soil  should  be  put  in  thorough  con- 
dition and  the  beans  planted  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  corn,  except  that 
they  should  be  planted  in  hills  about  five  feet 
apart  each  way,  three  or  four  beans  to  the  hill, 
and  every  seventh  row  should  be  planted  with 
navy  beans  or  potatoes,  to  permit  the  passage 
of  a  wagon  in  harvesting.  The  culture  consists 
in  thinning  the  plants  to  one  In  each  hill, 
when  about  six  inches  high,  and  in  keeping 
the  ground  loose  and  clean.  The  harvesting 
should  begin  when  the  pods  begin  to  crack, 
which  will  be  some  time  in  August.  A  wagon 
.is  driven  along  the  open  rows,  the  ripe  pods 
gathered  and  thrown  into  it  and  carried  to  the 
drying  yards,  which  should  be  made  like  an 
old-fashioned  threshing  floor,  and  preferably 
upon  the  southern  slope  of  a  dry  knoll.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  does  the  threshing  by  causing 
the  pods  to  pop  open.  Rain  should  be  avoided 
If  possible.  After  being  threshed,  the  beans 
are  cleaned  by  a  fanning  mill,  and  spread  upon 
a  barn  floor  for  further  drying.  Where  suffi- 
cient quantity  is  raised,  it  is  better  to  have 


drying  houses  for  both  pods  and  beans.  St. 
Louis  is  the  castor  beau  market.  You  can  get 
seed  of  the  St.  Louis  Plant  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri." 


VETERINARY.  ' 

.^Conducted,  by  Dp.  H.  J.  Detmers.^f 

Veterinarian  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery 
in  Ohio  State  University. 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Fabh  a>'d  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  tnrongh  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar, 
otherwise  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request. 
Inquiries  should  always  contain  tne  writer's  full  ad- 
dress. Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  date  of  tne  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  ex- 
pected. Subscribers  may  send  their  veterinary  queries 
directly  to  Dr.  it.  J.  Deihebs,  35  King  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  

Swine  Plague.— "SY.  C.  B.,  Leo,  Ohio.  Your 
hogs  are  affected  with  swine  plague,  or  so- 
called  hog  cholera. 

Barren  BT.eifer.-W.  B.  F.,  Glasgow,  Conn. 
Not  knowing  the  cause  of  your  heifer's  barren- 
ness, I  cannot  advise  you. 

Farcy.  — T.  D.  C,  Otterbourne,  Kan.  If 
vour  horse  has  farcy,  you  must  keep  the 
animal  separated  from  other  horses,  and  will 
have  to  notify  your  state  veterinarian. 

Malignant  Tumor.  \V.  H.  R.,  Catawissa, 
Pa.  Your  description  points  toward  a  malig- 
nant tumor,  perhaps  a  sarcoma  in  the  maxil- 
larv  sinus.  If  such  is  the  case,  there  is  no 
cure.  But  before  you  destroy  the  animal, 
have  the  same  examined  by  a  competent 
veterinarian. 

Garget.— A.  E.,  Highland,  111.  Your  cow 
had  garget.  Thorough,  frequent  and  persist- 
ent milking  would  have  constituted  the 
remedy.  The  milk  in  such  a  case  coagulates, 
and  the  clots  thus  formed  must  be  removed, 
else  they  act  as  foreign  bodies.  As  soon  as  the 
clots  have  been  removed,  nature  will  take  care 
of  the  rest. 

Lampass-  W.  K.,  Coal  Harbor,  N.  D.  Lam- 
pass  is  a  disease  which  has  an  existence  only 
in  the  imagination  of  quacks,  and  when  you 
speak  of  "stiffness  in  shoulder-that  may  prove 
to  be  sweeny,"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 
If  your  horse  is  lame,  have  him  examined  by 
a  competent  veterinarian  ;  or.  if  none  is  avail- 
able, ascertain  yourself  where  the  seat  of  the 
lameness  is,  and  then  report  again. 

Fly-bitten.— G.  R..  Atlanta,  Ark.,  writes : 
"I  have  a  mare  that  has  little  nicked  places  all 
over  her,  in  the  spring  and  summer,  about  the 
size  of  buck-shot ;  then  the  skin  turns  dry  and 
dead,  and  the  hair  all  comes  out  of  these  little 
places  and  grows  in  again  of  a  different  color." 

Axsitek:- What  you  complain  of,  it  seems, 
is  caused  by  insects,  or  flies.  I  do  not  know  of 
anv  treatment.  The  prevention  would  consist 
in  keeping  off  the  flies. 

Hydruria.— B.  S.  S.,  Vanderbilt,  S.  D., 
writes:  "I  have  a  horse  four  years  old  that 
makes  water  too  often.  He  does  not  have  to 
work  overhard,  is  more  of  a  saddle-horse,  and 
drinks  mostly  from  an  iron  spring.  We  drink 
the  water  and  it  is  healthy,  cool  and  clear." 

Answer: — There  is  probably  something  the 
matter  with  the  food  of  your  horse.  Perhaps 
the  oats  are  mnltry  or  the  hay  may  be  dusty, 
full  of  fungus,  spores,  etc.  Change  the  food 
and  give  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  sound. 

A  Clicking  Sound. — A.  N.  M.,  Dent's  Run, 
Pa.,  writes:  "I  have  a  young  mare  that  has  a 
clicking  or  snapping  in  her  right  fore  shoulder. 
She  has  never  been  worked,  or  hurt  in  any 
wav,  unless  by  running  when  in  the  field.  She 
is  riot  lame.  When  she  lifts  her  foot  it  clicks, 
or  snaps." 

Axsitee:- I  cannot  tell  you,  unless  it  is 
weakness,  what  produces  that  clicking  or 
snapping  sound.  Feed  well,  and  give  sufficient 
exercise. 

Holds  Back  BCer  Milk.— A.  W.,  Hoxie, 
Kan.,  writes:  "Is  there  any  way  known  to 
prevent  a  cow  from  holding  back  her  milk  or 
break  her  of  the  habit  after  she  has  acquired 
it?  My  cow  holds  up  her  milk  when  about 
half  through  with  milking,  and  nothing  but 
the  calf  can  start  it  again.  She  is  gentle  other- 
wise." 

Answer  :— The  only  thing  I  know  of  to  com- 
pel a  cow  to  let  down  her  milk,  is  to  milk 
vigorously  and  crosswise;  foriustance,  theleft 
fore  and  right  hind  teat  together,  and  vice 
versa.  Try  it.  but  don't  cease  milking  until 
the  cow  has  yielded. 

So-called  Big  Head. — H.  H.,  Xenia,  111., 
writes:  "I  have  a  three-year-old  mare  that 
has  an  enlargement  on  her  face  on  each  side 
just  below  her  eyes.   They  seem  to  be  soft." 

Answer  :— There  may  be  various  causes, 
and  the  morbid  changes  produced  may  differ 
accordingly.  In  young  animals  such  swellings 
are  most  frequently  caused  by  bruising.  The 
roots  of  the  teeth  are  long,  and  the  hone  is 
thin,  hence,  bruising  must  be  avoided.  By 
wav  of  treatment  you  may  apply,  once  every 
four  days,  a  little  biniodide  of  mercury  oint- 
ment, composed  of  one  part  of  biniodide  of 
mercury  and  twenty-four  parts  of  lard,  thor- 
oughly "mixed  and  triturated  together. 

Rheumatic  Arthritis.— R.  W.  G.,  Liberty, 
Mo.,  writes  :  "I  have  a  calf  three  weeks  old, 
which,  when  one  week  old,  became  lame  in 
one  hind  foot  and  it  is  growing  worse  all  the 
time." 

Answer  :— Your  calf  suffers  from  so-called 
rheumatic  arthritis.  Take  tincture  of  iodine 
and  tincture  cantharides,  equal  parts,  and  rub 
it  on  the  sides  and  front  of  the  swollen  joints, 
but  not  in  the  bend  of  the  same.  As  tincture 
of  iodine  will  stain  the  hand,  it  will  be  well  to 
cover  the  latter  with  a  piece  of  bladder.  Keep 
your  stable  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and 
don't  give  overheated  or  spoiled  milk  to  young 
calves. 

Won't  Fatten.— R.  T.  J.,  Gypsum,  Texas, 
writes:  'T  have  a  cow,  that  is  poor  and  will 
not  fatten,  though  she  has  good  grass.  Ithink 
she  has  hollow  tall  or  hollow  horn,  though  I 
do  not  know  the  symptoms  of  either  disease. 
How  can  I  tell  if  she  is  thus  afflicted  and  what 
shall  I  do  for  her?" 

Answer: — There  are  no  such  diseases  as  hol- 
low horn  or  hollow  tall,  .which  simply  are 
terms  used  to  hide  ignorance.  It  is  probable 
that  your  cow  suffers  from  chronic  indiges- 
tion, a  degeneration  of  the  mesenteric  and 
other  lymphatic  glands,  or,  may  be,  she  is  af- 
fected with  tuberculosis.  A  definite  diagnosis 
in  such  a  case  requires  an  examination. 

Scrotal  Hernia.— W.  H.  H„  Kendall  Mills, 
N.  Y..  writes :  "I  have  a  sucking  colt  that  has 
hernia,  or  rupture,  filling  the  scrotum  and  ex- 
tending forward  to  the  sheath.  I  first  noticed 
it  about  ten  days  ago,  although  from  the  time 
of  foaling  his  scrotum  has  been  of  a  peculiar 
shape— somewhat  elongated.  Can  this  be 
permanently  cured,  and  should  It  be  treated 
immediately,  or  wait  till  the  colt  Is  older?" 

Answer : — A  scrotal  hernia  is  easily  and 


permanently  cured  by  castration  with  covered 
testicle.  As  every  well-informed  veterinarian 
knows  how  to  perform  the  operation,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  describe  it.  I  will  advise 
you.  though,  to  wait  with  the  operation  until 
the  colt  is  older — perhaps  until  next  spring. 

Something  Looks  Like  Warts.— J.  A.  L., 
Leaksville,  N.  C,  writes:  "I  have  a  very  fine 
mule  that  has  something  on  one  of  its  hind 
legs  that  looks  like  warts.  The  leg  is  swollen 
some.  The  mule  is  in  good  health  and  keeps 
in  good  order,  They  extend  all  the  way  up  to 
its  body  and  look  very  red." 

Answer:— The  best  advice  I  can  give  you  is  to 
have  your  mule  examined  by  a  veterinarian. 
You  say  it  is  something  that  "looks  like 
warts,"  but  do  not  say  it  is  warts.  How,  then, 
can  I  know  ?  Your  description  fails  to  furnish 
any  basis  for  a  diagnosis.  It  may  be  warts, 
but  it  may  also  be  a  chronic  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  lymphatics,  or  even  some- 
thing worse — farcy. 

Lmig  Worms.— W.  A.  R.,  McCallsburg, 
Iowa,  writes :  "My  pigs  have  a  bad  cough,  and 
their  mothers  did  before  they  were  farrowed. 
The  pigs  are  three  months  old,  run  in  a  good 
timothy  and  clover  pasture  and  are  fed  well. 
They  are  always  ready  for  their  feed  and 
thrive  well,  but  when  I  call  them  thev  come 
coughing,  and  when  they  drink  swill  or  eat 
they  have  to  stop  and  cough." 

Answer: — Your  pigs,  it  seems,  have  lung 
worms  (Strongylus  pardoxus).  There  is  no 
remedy.  You,  however,  may  prevent  the 
disease  in  the,  future,  if  you  keep  your  pigs 
away  from  any  stagnant  pools  of  water,  mud- 
puddles,  etc.,  and  from  low  and  wet  ground. 
Besides  that  they  should  be  watered  exclu- 
sively from  a  good  well,  and  be  kept  on  dry 
ground. 

Cutaneous  Ernption.— B.  N.  B.,  Westfield, 
Mass..  writes:  "My  horse  has  a  number  of 
little,  raised  blotches,  which  seem  to  itch 
more  or  less,  about  the  shoulders  and  back. 
The  blotches  vary  in  size,  and  do  not  remain 
in  the  same  place.  In  the  early  summer  I  fed 
him  altogether  on  green  grass,  when  the 
blotches  showed  more  and  itched  worse.  I 
cannot  feed  much  grass  now.  The  blotches  do 
not  show  much  in  winter."  " 

Answer: — Such  a  case  requires  a  thorough 
examination.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  all  more  or  less  similar  in 
appearance,  and  at  least  most  of  them  caused 
by  parasites  ;  hence,  the  necessity  of  an  exam- 
ination. If  the  parasites  are  found,  the  diag- 
nosis is  secured.  For  further  information  I 
refer  you  to  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
mange,  in  recent  numbers  of  this  paper. 

Periodical  Ophthalmia.— F.  E.  K.,  Haw- 
kinstown,  Ya.,  aud  A.  J.,  Waverly,  Mo.  The 
mare  and  horse  asked  about  by  the  above,  are 
both  affected  with  periodical  ophthalmia  or 
so-called  moon-blindness,  which  latter  term, 
however,  is  a  misnomer.  The  disease,  which 
is  caused  by  yet  unknown  agencies,  must  be 
considered  incurable,  and,  as  a  rule,  termin- 
ates in  blindness.  Temporary  relief  rrjav  be 
afforded,  and  an  unsightly  contraction  of  the 
pupil  may  be  prevented,  by  the  following 
treatment:  Take  finely  triturated  calomel, 
one  drachm  :  fresh  extract  of  belladonna,  one 
drachm ;  water,  a  few  drops,  and  pure  olive  oil, 
one  and  one  half  ounces;  the  whole  to  be 
mixed  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an  emulsion. 
Of  this  emulsion  a  drop  may  be  applied  two 
or  three  times  a  day  between  the  eyelids,  by 
means  of  a  glass  pipette  capped  with  a  rubber 
bulb.  If  you  desire  to  apply  this  treatment, 
i  your  druggist  will  make  you  the  emulsion, 
!  and  will  instruct  yon  how  to  apply  it.  Proper 
I  diet,  a  clean,  well-ventilated  stable,  and  mod- 
i  erate  exercise,  or  at  least  exemption  from  hard 
work,  are  also  essential.  Mares  affected  with 
this  disease  should  not  be  used  for  breeding, 
because  an  hereditary  predisposition  for  the 
same  affection  will,  as  a  rule,  manifest  itself 
in  her  colts. 

Veterinary  Schools.— R.  F.  H.,  Newton- 
ville,  Ind.,  writes:  "Will  you  please  inform 
me  where  there  is  a  good  veterinary  school, 
and  what  qualifications  are  necessary  for 
admission  ?" 

Answer  :  —  There    are   several  veterinary 
schools  or  colleges  in  America,  but  most  of 
them  are  private  institutions,  owned  and 
managed  by  private  parties.   Only  three  are 
state  institutions,  and  these  three  are  all  in 
the  United  States.   One  of  them  is  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, connected  with  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; one  is  in  Pennsylvania,  connected  with 
j  the  university  of  that  state:  and  one  is  in 
I  Ohio,  connected  with  the  Ohio   State  Uni- 
;  versity,  at  Columbus.     In  this  last-named 
veterinary  school  the  instruction  given  by  six 
\  professors  and  two  assistants  is  a  thorough 
one;  the  facilities  are  good,  and  in  a  few 
months  will  be  first-class;  and  tuition  being 
I  free,  the  expenses  are  lower  than  anywhere 
else.   Only  So  a  term  has  to  be  paid  as  inci- 
;  dental  fees,  and  a  very  moderate  charge  is 
made  for  the  material  used  by  the  students  in 


the  laboratories.  At  the  completion  of  a  full 
course,  which  is  three  years,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  is  conferred  by 
the  trustees.  Expenses  for  board  and  room 
rent  are  very  moderate. 

A  Fistula.— J.  H.,  Bangor,  South  Dakota, 
writes:  "My  three-year-old  colt  got  stuck 
with  a  pitchfork  in  his  side.  From  the  second 
day  after  this  happened  the  wound  has  been 
running,  but  now  feels  hard  around  it.  The  • 
wound  is  in  the  middle  of  the  nine  last  ribs. 
I  keep  it  clean  with  a  light  solution  of  carbolic  I 
acid,  brit  it  does  not  heal  up  at  all.  What 
must  I  do  to  cure  it  ?  " 

Answer  :— The  wound,  evidently,  has  assum- 
ed a  fistulous  character ;  hence,  first,  its  extent 
and  direction  must  be  ascertained  bv  careful 
probing,  and  if  it  is  found  that  the  pus  formed 
cannot  be  freely  discharged  from  everv  point, 
some  cutting  to  make  this  possible  "will  be 
necessary.  Further,  as  the  inner  surface  of  the 
fistulouscanalishardandcallous.and  prevents 
a  healing,  it  must  be  destroyed,  perhaps  by 
caustics.  If  the  canal  is  a  simple  one,  extends 
upward,  and  has  no  iateral  cavities,  injections 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  will  answer  the  purpose.  But  if  the 
canal  is  complicated,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
lay  certain  portions  of  it  bare  by  cutting,  so  as 
to  make  them  accessible.  The  treatment,  in 
short,  has  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  so-called 
poll-evil,  or  of  a  fistula  on  the  withers.  Still, 
if  some  cutting  has  to  be  done.  I  most  decided-* 
ly  advise  you  to  have  the  operation  performedl 
by  a  good  veterinarian  ;  or.  if  none  can  be  had 
in  Dakota,  by  your  family  phvsician.  A 
fistula  can  be  brought  to  healing  onlv  when 
the  healing  process  commences  at  the  bottom. 

TO  HORSE  OWNERS  1  HATI  A  positive 
iu  nunot  ut.nr.rtd  cure  for  risgbuxe. 

Spavin  and  Clmgfast,  and  I  will  send  this  easilv  pre- 
pared Recipe  for  only  25c.  silver.  Worth  3100  to  any 
horse  owner.   E.  Brainard,  Comstock's  Bridge 
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Wire  Splicer  and  Staple  Puller, 


R  Jizxv.  and  Handy  Tool  fov  the  Fafri- 
Jio  man  mho  has  Wire  Fences  ean 
afford  to  be  tuitbout  it. 

With  the  Wire  Splicer  two  pieces  of  wire  can 
be  spliced  as  neatly  and  strongly  as  it  is  done 
at  the  factory,  one  wire  being  wrapped  tightly 
around  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  This  is 
the  only  tool  of  the  kind  on  the  market. 

In  combination  with  the  Wire  Splicer  is  a 
Staple  Puller.  Every  one  knows  how  hard  it 
is  to  get  the  staples  out  of  a  fence  post.  With 
this  little  tool  and  a  hammer  they  can  be  taken 
out  as  fast  as  the  puller  can  be  placed  in  posi- 
tion. The  same  tool  also  has  a  elaw  for  draw- 
ing light  nails  or  tacks,  a  hammer  head  for 
driving  tacks,  and  the  handle  is  in  shape  to  use 
for  a  light  wrench  ;  the  hook  is  very  useful  for 
handlingbarbed  wireand  protecting  the  hands 
from  injury.  Thus  there  is  combined  in  this 
one  tool  half  a  dozen  that  would  cost  sepa- 
rately one  or  two  dollars.  The  only  trouble 
with  the  little  implement  is  that  it  is  so  handy 
that  every  one  in  the  family  that  gets  hold  of 
it  will  want  to  keep  it.  Directions  for  use  go 
with  each  tool. 
Given  as  a  premium  for  one  new  yearly  sub- 

|  scriber  at  50  cents. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to 

\  this  paper,  65  cents. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  25  cents.    Postage  paid 

i  by  us  in  each  case.  Address 

FAR 31  AXD  FIRESIDE. 
,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


HARROWS! 

FOR 

SUMMER  FALLOW, 
FALL  SEEDING  tf 
STUBBLE  GROUND. 


LEAVES  NO  FURROW 
OR  RIDGE. 


SIZE  A,  2  CA IMC- WORKS  SOIL  6  FEET  WIDE. 

ANGLE  OF  TEETH  ADJUSTABLE  TO  WORK  AT  DESIRED  DEPTH. 

[3FGood  Agents  Wanted  in  Unoccupied  Territory.    Sold  by  the  Agents  for  the 
TRIUMPH  BINDERS,  REAPERS  and  MOWERS. 

FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  TESTIMONIALS,  WRITE 

D.  S.  950RGHN  &  CO.,  Brockport,  H.  Y.  or  Chicago,  III. 

PLEASE  MEXTION  THIS  PAPER. 


August  15,  1890. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  EGGS. 

Be  gentle  to  the  new-laid  egg, 

For  eggs  are  brittle  things ; 
They  cannot  fly  until  they're  hatched, 

And  have  a  pair  of  wings. 
If  once  you  break  the  tender  shell. 

The  wrong  you  can't  redress ; 
The  yelk  and  white  will  all  run  out, 

And  make  a  dreadful  mess. 

'Tis  but  a  little  while  at  best 

That  hens  have  power  to  lay  ; 
To-morrow  eggs  may  addled  be, 

Although  quite  fresh  to-day. 
So  let  the  touch  be  very  light 

That  takes  it  from  the  keg  ; 
There  is  no  hand  whose  cunning  skill 

Can  mend  a  broken  egg. 

—  .-1.  Cowles,  in  Hartford  Times. 


Never  borrow  trouble.  The  interest  you 
have  to  pay  for  the  accommodation  is  ex- 
cessive. 

Air  the  house  thoroughly  every  morning. 
Open  opposite  doors  and  windows. for  five  or 
ten  minutes,  even  if  it  is  stormy. 

Good  temper,  like  a  sunny  day,  sheds  a 
brightness  over  everything.  It  is  the  sweet- 
ener of  toil  and  the  soother  of  disquietude. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  and  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  good  people  who  want  only  what 
is  right,  often  get  what  is  lef t.— Dallas  News. 

Who  would  succeed  in  the  world  should  be 
wise  in  the  use  of  his  pronouns;  utter  the 
"you"  twenty  times  where  you  once  utter 
the  "I." 

One  of  the  hard  things  in  this  world  is  that 
we  never  know  that  there  is  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention until  after  we  have  taken  our  pound 
of  cure. 

Make  all  good  men  your  well-wishers ;  and 
then,  in  the  years'  steady  sifting,  some  of 
them  grow  into  friends.  Friends  are  the  sun- 
shine of  life. 

The  last  census  in  New  Zealand  reveals  the 
interesting  fact  of  a  profession  of  religion  on 
the  part  of  no  less  than  95  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population. 

Ir  you  are  a  tall  woman,  have  your  work- 
table  and  ironing-board  a  few  inches  higher 
than  they  are  usually  made.  This  little  pre- 
caution will  prevent  many  a  backache. 

How  much  trouble  he  avoids  who  does  not 
look  to  see  what  his  neighbor  says  or  does  or 
thinks,  but  only  to  what  he  does  himself,  that 
it  may  be  just  and  pure.— Marciis  Aurelius. 

Mrs.  Taljiage,  wife  of  the  celebrated 
preacher,  is  said  to  be  the  financier  of  the 
family.  It  is  she  who  makes  all  the  doctor's 
engagements  and  does  his  banking  business. 

There  is  this  difference  between  happiness 
and  wisdom  :  He  that  thinks  himself  the  hap- 
piest man,  really  is  so;  but  he  that  thinks 
himself  the  wisest,  generally  is  the  greatest 
fool. 

Any  one  desiring  a  picture  of  the  "Blue  Grass 
Palace,"  and  printed  matter  descriptive  of 
south-western  Iowa,  can  secure  the  above  by 
sending  their  address  to  G.  E.  McElwain, 
Sec'y,  Creston,  Iowa. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  firework  pieces  at 
the  Loudon  Crystal  Palace,  this  season,  is  a 
representation  of  the  falls  of  Niagara.  It  is 
50  by  100  feet,  and  always  elicits  the  cheers  of 
the  assembled  crowds. 

A  devoted  Christian  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying:  "I  am  so  busy  in  thanking  God  for 
his  mercies,  that  I  really  have  no  time  to  spare 
for  any  complaints."  The  more  we  thank  God 
the  more  occasion  we  shall  see  fordoing  so. 

Beware  of  lightly  condemning  the  action  of 
others  ,  the  intention  of  our  neighbor  must  be 
considered,  and  this  is  often  right  and  pure, 
even  though  the  actions,  if  not  in  the  begin- 
ning, at  least  during  their  continuance  or  at 
their  close,  ruin  the  value  of  them. 

First  Boy  (gloomily)— "I've  got  to  cut  kind- 
lings, and  empty  three  buckets  of  ashes,  and 
build  two  fires,  and  go  to  the  store  on  an 
errand,  and  then  fill  the  coal-bin."  Second 
Boy  (enviously)— "You've  got  a  regular  picnic, 
you  have.  Just  think  of  me !  Mother  said, 
when  I  came  home  from  school  to-day,  I'd  got 
ter  hold  the  baby."— Racket. 


A  FREE  GIFT  TO  LADIES. 

We  will  mail  a  copy  of  our  Home  Treat- 
ment free  to  any  address.  A  positive  and 
permanent  cure  for  Whites  or  Leucorrhcea 
and  all  forms  of  female  complaints.  Send 
a  self  addressed  stamped  envelope. 

Mayflower  Med.  Co., 

So  East  Lake  St., Chicago,  111. 


AUSTRALIA'S  FERTILITY. 

Professor  E.  M.  Skelton,  of  Kansas,  who  was 
appointed  government  agricultural  agent  of 
*  Australia,  writes  enthusiastically  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  mining  resources  of  the  country. 
He  says  American  farmers  would  be  astonish- 
ed at  the  products  of  Australian  fields.  Two 
or  three  crops  are  often  grown  in  one  year 
from  the  same  ground.  There  are  no  checks 
to  crops  from,  cold  weather,  and  no  feeding 
season  to  be  provided  for.  Fruits  of  all  kinds 


2$ 
2^ 
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IES  HonE 


Has  a  circulation  of  nearly 
half  a  million   copies  each 
_   _^  m       issue.  We  want  to  place  it  in 
C-l  UF  Sa        Jr  \  B.      ^e  hanc*s  °*  a  mitti°n  families, 


Hg-^As  an  inducement  to  you  to  send  for  copies,  we 

offer  for  30  days  from  the  date  of  this  paper  (this  ad- 
vertisement appears  but  once)  to  mail  to  any  address 
A  Copy  of  each  of  the  Last  Two  Issues 

On  Receipt  of  only  10  Cents 


Also 


IN  SILVER  OR  STAMPS. 

(Regular  Price  on  the  News-stands,  10c.  per  Copy.) 

our  handsomely  Illustrated  Premium  Catalogue,  showing  over 
a  thousand  articles  which  can  be  obtained  free  of  cost,  or  for 
part  work  and  a  small  part  of  money.  Also  including  "  Hints 
for  Artistic  Needlework,"  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Ramsey  —  hand- 
somely illustrated ;  and  "  Designs  for  Needlework,  from  the 
Kensington  Art  School,"  by  Jane  S.  Clarke,  of  London. 

ALL  of  the  above  mailed  for  10  cents  if  ordered  at  once.  This  offer  posi- 
tively withdrawn  30  days  from  date  of  this  paper. 


THE  last  two  issues  of  the  JOURNAL  contain  some  specially  strong 
features,  including  "My  First  Sermon,"  by  Dr.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage; 
an  interesting  article  on  "  Promiscuous  Bathing; "  Gaities  of  Newport;  "A 
Country  Courtship," — a  full-page,  handsomely-illustrated  poem. 

Illustrated  stories  and  articles  in  these  issues  by 
Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,        Harriet  Prescott  Spofford, 
Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Jenny  June, 

Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Frances  E.  Willard, 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes,  Kate  Upson  Clark, 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton,      Maud  Howe, 
Mrs.  Lyman  Abbott,  Julian  Hawthorne, 

Mrs.  Frank  Leslie. 
CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Twenty-eight  pages  In  handsome  cover, 
filled  with  original  matter  for  the 
JOURNAL,  and  profusely  illustrated 
with  the  finest  cuts,  drawn  expressly 
for  the  JOURNAL  by  the  most  eminent 
artists.  Handsomest  periodical  ever  is- 
sued for  ladies  and  the  family. 


grow  in  abundance.  The  light-wooded  country 
has  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  park  cover- 
ed with  a  magnificent  growth  of  grass,  often 
waist  high.  Great  fortunes  have  been  made 
from  the  sugar  industry.  In  the  midst  of  all 
its  bounty,  farm  products  are  very  high ;  pork, 
25  to  40  cents  a  pound;  corn,  50  cents  to  $1.50 
per  bushel;  hay,  825  to  840  a  ton.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  paradise  for  the  "poor  farmer." 

THE  FAMOUS  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY. 

This  Summer  is  the  time  to  visit  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  Va.  It  is  not  only  full  of  his- 
torical reminiscences,  but  is  one  of  the  finest 
agricultural,  fruit  growing  and  dairying 
countries  in  the  world.  Here  is  THE  place 
for  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the  dairy- 
man and  the  stock  raiser.  The  hills  are  full 
of  high-grade  iron  ore  and  coal,  and  the 
valleys  abundantly  productive.  The  climate 
is  a  golden  mean,  pleasant  in  Summer  and 
delightful  in  Winter.  The  water  is  abundant 
in  quantity  and  pure  in  quality.  Lands  are 
cheap,  contiguous  to  market  and  can  be  se- 
cured by  home-seekers  on  the  most  favorable 
terms.  Come  and  look  over  this  region,  so 
favored  by  nature,  while  the  growing  crops 
and  grass  demonstrate  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  the  geniality  of  the  climate.  If  you  wish 
to  make  an  investment  that  you  will  never 
think  of  except  with  unalloyed  pleasure,  or  to 
secure  a  home  which  will  be  the  delight  of 
yourself  and  family,  don't  let  this  opportunity 
pass  unimproved.  This  is  not  the  veritable 
Garden  of  Eden,  but  it  IS  one  of  the  best 
regions  to  be  found  in  the  best  country  in  the 
world.  For  further  and  more  definite  infor- 
mation, call  on  or  address 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Immigration  Agt.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Cheering  Words  from  Oaf  Subscribers. 

Circleville,  Tex.,  March  17, 1890. 
The  Peerless  Atlas  was  received  all  right.  I 
am  more  than  pleased,  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  for  the  money  that  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced. Albert  Hayslip. 


Bedford,  Mich.,  March  24,  1890. 
The  Peerless  Atlas  is  invaluable,  and  should' 
be  in  every  home  in  the  land,  for  at  so  little 
cost  no  one  should  be  without  it.  It  far  ex- 
ceeded my  expectations.  It  is  just  the  thing 
to  post  one  in  locating  any  place  he  may 
desire.  Chas.  Barnes. 


A Puzzle  Key  Ring  and  your  name  on  a  Pen  and  Pen- 
cil Stamp  for  20  centfi.  in  stamps.   Catalgue  Free. 
BEAVER  VALLEY  STAMP  CO.,  Beaver  falls.  Pa. 


rUrDVOnnV  wants  the  Magic  Microscope.  Just 
LVtniDUUI  out.  Magnifies  100  times.  Sample 
25  cents  (no  stamps.)  AGENTS  WANTED.  STAR 
NOVELTY  CO.,  273  E.  Indiana  St..  Chicago.  III. 


PERFECT    PEN  CLEANER! 

THE  WRITER'S  FRIEND.  Always  handy.  Thou- 
sands used, Pens  cleaned  in  an  instant  and  made^ood  as 
new.  Material  harmless.  12c.  eoch;5for  50c;  SI  per  doz. 
Order  at  once.  C»  Wesley,  Lock  Box  35,  Salem,  Ohio. 


AINTSJ 

Buy  from  Manufacturer  and  get  Benefit  of  all 
Discounts,  as  well  as  Wholesale  Price. 

90  Cents  Per  Gallon  in  Barrels. 
95       H        *f       \\        '«»  Half  Barrels. 
SI. 00       "        "        "        in  Cans. 
Roof  Paint,  75  cents  per  Gallon.  TermsCash. 

NEW  YORK  INSULATING  PAINT  CO., 
53  South  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Samples, 
outflt,  &c. 
worth  S12 
to  reliable 


WEEKLY  PAY 

persons.  I 

3  GUARANTEED 

a  strictly  I 

first^jlass  permanent  pay  position,  address  at  once, 
Employment  Department,  Borden  jl'Pa:  Co..  P.  O. 
Box  8186,  New  York  City. 


Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write  to  advertiser!.. 


Hampton,  Iowa,  March  21,  1890. 
I  received  my  Atlas,  and  am  very  much 
pleased  with  it.  It  is  better  than  I  expected, 
and  just  what  I  have  wanted  a  good  while, 
but  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  big  prices  asked 
for  such  an  Atlas. 

Mrs.  Frankie  Chesebro. 


Redly,  Kan.,  March  13, 1890. 
I  received  the  Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World, 
and  must  say  I  would  not  take  the  price  of 
three  of  them  if  it  was  impossible  to  get  an- 
other one  D.  B.  Neff. 

Flat  Springs,  Ark.,  Feb.  20, 1890. 
I  received  your  reeriess  Atlas  of  the  World 
in  good  order,  and  it  is  just  the  thing  I  have 
long  wanted.  If  I  knew  I  could  not  get  an- 
other, money  would  not  buy  it,  for  I  truly 
prize  it.  Mrs.  Minerva  J.  Adams. 


Baraboo,  Wis.,  March  5,  1890. 
I  received  the  Peerless  Atlas  in  good  order, 
and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  It  is  all  you 
represented  it  to  be,  and  more,  too. 

G.  S.  Adkinson. 


Grove  City,  Ohio,  March  8, 1890. 
The  Peerless  Atlas  has  come,  and  we  are 
well  pleased  with  it.  It  really  surpasses  our 
expectations.  Please  accept  our  thanks.  The 
children  say  they  could  stand  an  examination 
before  the  county  board  after  studying  it,  as 
there  is  so  much  useful  information  iD  it  in 
regard  to  teaching.  E.  J.  Darnell. 

Zell,  Mo.,  Jan.  20, 1890. 
I  received  the  Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World.  I 
would  not  take  85  for  It  if  I  could  not  get 
another  one.  George  F.  Huck. 

Dravosbtjrg,  Pa.,  Feb.  9,  1890. 
I  have  just  received  my  picture,  "Christ 
Before  Pilate,"  in  good  condition,  and  would 
not  part  with  it.  Please  accept  my  thanks  for 
such  a  splendid  copy.  Joseph  Evans. 

Monango,  N,  Dak.,  May  19, 1890. 
I  have  just  received  that  grand  picture, 
"Christ  Before  Pilate,"  and  must  say  that  I  am 
highly  pleased  with  it.  The  more  one  looks  at 
it,  the  more  beauty  and  real  artistic  merit  is 
revealed  to  the  beholder.  Every  one  that  has 


seen  it  expresses  admiration  for  this  great 
work  of  art.   I  intend  to  have  it  framed. 

Minnie  A.  Oberman. 


Elk  Creek,  Pa.,  Nov.  30,  1890. 
We  received  the  picture,  "Christ  Before 
Pilate,"  and  are  much  pleased.  We  are  sur- 
prised that  you  give  us  so  much  for  the 
money.  What  is  the  world  coming  to?  I 
have  an  oil  painting  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
got  in  1841,  that  cost  $25,  and  is  no  nicer  than 
"Christ  Before  Pilate."  Wrtat  can  I  say,  and 
what  can  I  think  ?  Well,  I  think  we  are  living 
in  the  millennial  day ;  it  has  surely  dawned, 
and  with  all  the  experience  of  the  world  to- 
day, what  can  we  expect  for  the  future. 

a  Daniel  B.  Robinson. 


Winchendon,  Mass.,  Feb.  17,  1890. 
I  received  the  picture,  "Christ  Before  Pilate," 
and  would  not  take  812  for  it. 

Geo.  F.  Pierce. 


Seivern,  S.  C,  May  7,  1890. 
I  received  the  picture,  "Christ  Before  Pilate," 
in  good  order.  I  cannot  find  words  to  thank 
you  as  I  wish.  I  would  not  be  without  it  for 
any  price.  I  hope  to  see  the  picture  in  every 
house.  Eugenia  I.  Richbourg. 


Lindsey,  Ga.,  April  28,  1890. 
1  received  my  picture,  "Christ  Before  Pilate," 
and  it  is  much  better  than  I  expected.  I 
would  not  take  anything  for  it. 

Susie  A.  Stevens. 


Gregory,  Mich.,  April  7, 1890. 
I  would  not  take  810  for  the  picture,  "Christ 
Before  Pilate,"  which  I  received  from  you. 

Miss  Ada  Loomis. 


Howard  City,  Mich.,  March  15, 1890. 
I  have  just  received  my  picture,  "Christ 
Before  Pilate."  I  would  not  part  with  it  for 
810  if  I  could  not  get  another  like  it. 

Jennie  R.  Stuck. 


Mapleton,  N.  Y.,  July  24. 
The  picture,  "Christ  Before  Pilate,"  came  in 
good  time.  Am  very  grateful  for  it,  and  con- 
sider it  a  very  fine  one.  I  saw  the  original  at 
Buffalo  last  fall,  and  was  happily  surprised  in 
this;  did  not  think  you  would  get  one  so  per- 
fect. It  was  a  happy  thought  in  you  to  so 
kindly  place  it  in  so  many  homes  in  our  fair 
land.  Thalia  E.  Smith. 


Palmour,  Ga.,  April  29,  1890. 
I  received  the  Peerless  Atlas  some  time  ago, 
and  am  very  well  pleased  with  it.   It  is  worth 
ten  times  the  amount  I  paid  for  it. 

A.  N.  Parks. 


Clayton,  Ohio,  April  27,  1890. 
The  Peerless  Atlas  came  safe  and  we  prize  it 
highly.  Indeed,  we  would  not  part  with  it  un- 
less we  were  sure  we  could  get  another.  Many 
thanks  for  your  promptness. 

Mrs.  Martha  M,  Evans. 
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OLD  AUNT  MARY'S. 

e^O^ASN'T  it  pleasant,  oh,  brother  mine, 
fpmlft  In  those  old  days  of  the  lost  sunshine 
(scMk)  Of  youth,  when  the  Saturday's  chores 

were  through, 
And  the  "Sunday  wood"  in  the  kitchen,  too, 
And  we  went  visiting,  "me  and  you," 
Out  to  old  Aunt  Mary's ! 

It  all  comes  back  so  clear  to-day, 
Though  I  am  as  bald  as  you  are  gray- 
Out  by  the  barn-lot  and  down  the  lane 
We  patter  along  in  the  dust  again, 
As  light  as  the  tips  of  the  drops  of  the  rain, 
Out  to  old  Aunt  Mary's  ! 

We  cross  the  pasture  and  through  the  wood 
Where  the  old  gray  snag  of  the  poplar  stood  ; 
Where  the  hammering  "red-heads"  hopped 
awry, 

And  the  buzzard  "raised"  in  the  "clearing" 
sky 

And  lolled  and  circled  as  we  went  by, 
Out  to  old  Aunt  Mary's ! 

And  then  in  the  dust  of  the  road  again 
And  the  teams,  we  met  and  the  countrymen  . 
And  the  long  highway  with  sunshine  spread 
As  thick  as  butter  on  country  bread, 
Our  cares  behind  and  our  hearts  ahead, 
Out  to  old  Aunt  Mary's ! 

Why,  I  see  her  now  in  the  open  door 
Where  the  little  gourds  grew  up  the  sides  and 
o'er 

The  clapboard  roof  !  And  her  face— ah,  me ! 
Wasn't  it  good  for  a  boy  to  see, 
And  wasn't  it  good  for  a  boy  to  be 
Out  to  old  Aunt  Mary's  ! 

And,  oh,  my  brother,  so  far  away, 
This  is  to  tell  you  she  waits  to-day 
To  welcome  us.   Aunt  Mary  fell 
Asleep  this  morning,  whispering,  "Tell 
The  boys  to  come  !"  and  all  is  well 
Out  to  old  Aunt  Mary's ! 

— James  Wliitcomb  Riley. 


THE  TELLER  CAME  TO  TIME. 

he  autocratic  paying-teller  of  a 
certain  Nassau  street  bank  had  an 
unpleasant  experience  the  other 
day.  A  tall  young  man,  with 
whiskers  trimmed  as 
though  they  had  been 
laid  out  by  a  landscape  gardener,  hurried  up  to 
the  window  and  presented  a  check  for  S250. 

"Please  let  me  have  it  in  ,"  he  began. 

"Mind  your  own  business,"  snapped  the  red- 
headed autocrat  within.  "I'll  give  you  what 
is  convenient." 

The  tall  young  man,  following  this  advice, 
took  the  money  handed  him  and  started 
away.  In  a  moment,  he  returned.  "You've 
made  a  mistake,"  he.said,  mildly. 

"Not  responsible  for  any  mistakes  after 
leaving  the  window,"  responded  the  paying- 
teller,  sharply. 
"But  you  " 

"We  make  no  corrections  ;  move  on." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  tall  young  man, 
cheerfully,  waving  a  bill  at  the  grating,  "I 
was  only  going  to  tell  you  you  had  given  me 
S50  too  much,  but  I  can  stand  it  if  you  can  !" 
he  added,  as  he  turned  away. 

The  change  that  came  over  the  red-headed 
teller  was  extraordinary. 

"Hey  there,  hold  on,"  he  called. 

"Mind  your  own  business,  I  shall  suit  my 
own  convenience." 

"But  wait  a  moment,"  called  the  teller, 
growing  more  and  more  agitated,  as  he  hastily 
unlocked  the  window  and  thrust  out  his  head. 

"Don't  grow  excited,"  responded  the  over- 
paid young  man,  soothingly,  "we  never  make 
corrections  after  leaving  the  window." 

"Oh,  don't  mind  that,  come  back  here," 
pleaded  the  head  from  the  window,  beseech- 
ingly. 

By  this  time  the  dialogue  was  attracting  at- 
tention, and  the  tall  young  man  stepped  up  to 
i  he  teller,  and  said,  sharply  : 

"I  have  come  to  you  again  and  again  with 
i  liecks  to  be  cashed  for  the  firm,  and  you  are 
»f  I  ways  grumpy,  ungentlemanly  and  dis- 
obliging. To-day,  you  thought  you  had  un- 
derpaid me,  and  you  were  going  to  let  me 
suffer.  Instead  of  that,  you  gave  me  S50  too 
much,  and  I  have  got  you  just  where  I  want 
you.  If  you  will  apologize  for  your  meanness, 
and  agree  to  be  pleasant  and  obliging  here- 
after, you  can  have  the  S50  back,  but  under  no 
other  condition." 

Those  who  listened  did  not  hear  what  the 
paying-teller  answered,  but  his  meek  tone 
and  the  return  of  the  S50  bill  told  a  suffi- 
ciently plain  story.— yew  York  Tribune. 


HOW  HE  LOST  THE  TRADE. 

Bill  Nye,  writing  about  real  estate  In  west- 
ern towns,  says : 

A  friend  of  mine  was  telling  about  how  he 
lost  a  trade  in  Spokane  Falls.  He  had  the  re- 
fusal for  a  week  of  a  twenty-four  foot  business 
lot  "at  S500."  He  thought  and  worried  and 
prayed  over  it,  and  wrote  home  about  it,  and 
finally  decided  to  take  it.  On  the  last  day  of 
grace  he  counted  up  his  money,  and,  finding 
that  he  had  Just  Hie  amount,  he  went  over  to 
the  agent's  office  with  it  to  close  the  trade. 


"Have  you  the  currency  with  you  to  make 
the  trade  cash  ?"  asked  the  agent. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  have  the  whole  S500  in  currency," 
said  my  friend,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  putting  his  cigar  back  a  little  far- 
ther in  his  cheek. 

"Five  hundred  dollars,"  exclaimed  the  agent, 
with  a  low,  gurgling  laugh  ;  "the  lot  is  8500  per 
front  foot.  I  didn't  suppose  you  were  Pan- 
American  ass  enough  to  think  you  could  get 
a  business  lot  in  Spokane  for  S500.  You  can't 
get  a  load  of  sand  for  your  children  to  play  in 
at  that  rate."  

WHY  HE  DIDN'T  GET  ANY  WATER. 

At  a  recent  Sunday-school  service,  the  cler- 
gyman was  illustrating  the  necessity  of 
Christian  profession  in  order  properly  to  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  Providence  in  this  world, 
and  to  make  it  apparent  to  the  youthful  mind, 
he  said:  "For  instance,  I  want  to  introduce 
water  into  my  house.  I  turn  it  on.  The  pipes 
and  faucets  and  every  convenience  are  in 
good  order,  but  I  get  no  water.  Can  any  of 
you  tell  me  why  I  do  not  get  any  water  ?"  He 
expected  the  children  to  see  that  it  was  be- 
cause he  had  not  made  a  connection  with  the 
main  in  the  street.  The  boys  looked  per- 
plexed. They  could  not  see  why  the  water 
should  refuse  to  run  into  his  premises  after 
such  faultless  plumbing.  "Can  no  one  tell  me 
what  I  have  neglected?"  reiterated  the  good 
man,  looking  over  the  flock  of  wondering 
faces  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  prob- 
lem. "I  know,"  squeaked  a  little  five-year- 
old.  "You  don't  pay  up  !" 

MAY  AND  DECEMBER. 

Aged  Groom— "My  dear,  I  have  bought  the 
palace  you  most  admired,  the  horses  you  most 
liked,  and  all  the  jewelry  you  took  a  fancy  to. 
Is  there  nothing  else  I  can  buy  for  you?" 

Young  Bride— "No,  indeed,  my  1-love,  don't 
get  anything  more  for  me.  Buy  something 
for  yourself,  my  dear.  Buy  a  cemetery  lot."— 
New  York  Weekly. 

TIT  FOR  TAT. 

Miss  Vasser— "Don't  you  think  Miss  Spring- 
love  is  a  charming  poetess  ?" 

Uncle  Solomon— "Oh,  yes,  a  very  sweet 
poetess,  and  her  cousin,  Miss  Chalmers,  is  a 
charming  paiuteress,  and  her  Aunt  Lucrece  is 
an  excellent  sculptoress,  and  her  mother  used 
to  be  an  excellent  dishwasheress,  and  " 


NO  DOUBT  OF  IT. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Brown,  how  does  your  daughter 
get  along  on  the  piano  ?" 

"Law  sakes,  Mrs.  Jones  !  You  know  I  ain't 
no  musician  myself;  but  I  did  hear  her 
teacher  say  only  yesterday,  'Emma,  my  child, 
you're  quite  ten  bars  ahead !'  so  she  must  be 
makin'  some  progress,  musn't  she  ?" 

WOULD  NEVER  DO. 

"Your  references  are  very  satisfactory,  but  1 
cannot  engage  you." 

"May  I  inquire  why  not,  madam  ?"  asked 
the  would-be  butler. 

"Your  hair  is  red,  and  my  dining-room  is 
decorated  in  robin's-egg  blue."— Life. 


LITTLE  BITS. 

Pat— "Workin'  now  ?" 

Mike— "Yis;  lookin'  fer  a  job.'4—  West  Shore. 

Temperance  Lecturer— "Friends,  how  can 
we  stop  the  sale  of  liquor?" 
Inebriate  (in  rear  of  hall)— "Give  it  away." 

"Papa,"  remarked  the  senator's  daughter, 
looking  at  the  clock. 

"What  is  it,  Lou,"  asked  papa,  who  had  lin- 
gered in  the  parlor  with  the  young  people. 

"It  is  nine  o'clock.  At  this  time,  George 
and  I  usually  go  into  executive  session." 

Then  papa  retired. 

Pat  (who  is  being  lowered  into  a  well)— 
"Stop,  will  ye,  Murphy?  Oi  want  to  coom  up 
agin." 

Murphy  (still  letting  him  down)— "Phat 
for  ?" 

Pat— "Oi'll  show  ye.  Af  ye  don't  sh top  let- 
tin'  me  down,  Oi'll  cut  the  rope  !" 

"Oh,  I  think  it's  lovely  to  be  married,"  said 
young  Mrs.  Tocker  to  the  lady  on  whom  she 
was  calling,  "especially  when  you  have  a  hus- 
band who  is  not  afraid  to  compliment  you." 

"What  does  your  husband  say  ?" 

"He  said  yesterday  that  I  was  getting  to  be 
a  perfect  Xantippe." 

"A  Xantippe  !  Do  you  know  who  she  was?" 

"Oh,  yes  ;  I  asked  Charley  afterward,  and  he 
told  me  she  was  the  goddess  of  youth  and 
beauty." 


BROWN'S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 

 FOB   . 

LADIES'  AND  CHILDKEN'S 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Awarded  highest  honors  at 

Phila.,  1870  1  Melbourne.  3830 
Berlin,  1877  Frankfort,  1881 

Farii,  1878  |  Amsterdam,  1S83 

New  Orlegni,  1884-85. 

Paris  Medal  on  every  bottle. 

Beware  of  Imitations, 


from  date  of  this  paper.  Wishing  to  Introduce  traj 
PBflVfcM  ana  atthe  same  time 

I  UltAIUn  rUn  I  nAI  Id  extend  our  business 


T£  20  DAYS 

"  Vr*         bkS  RtfJi  H  ^&  and  make  new  customers,  we  have  decided  to  make 

■  ^  this  special  offer.  Send  us  a  picture  of  yourself  or  any  member  of  your  family,  living  Of 
■  BS  dead,  and  we  will  make  you  a  TiTFE  SIZE  CEAYON  PORTRAIT  EEE2  OF  CHARGE, 
provided  you  exhibifcitto  your  friends  as  aeampleof  our  vrork,  and  use  your  influence  in  securing  ua 
future  orders.  Place  name  and  address  on  back  of  picture  and  it  will  be  returned  in  perfect  order.  We 
make  any  change  in  picture  you  wish,  not  interfering  with  the  likeness.  Refer  to  any  Bankin  Bew  York. 
Address  all  mail  to  PACIFIC  PORTRAIT  HOUSE,  Broad  way  Theatre  Bldg.  New  York. 


A  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE 


ENERGETIC, 
RESPONSIBLE 


MEN 


everywhere  should  secure  exclusive  territory  for  the 
sale  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  of  the 
age,  the  "Webster  Elastic  Draught.  This  Inven- 
tion consists  of  two  elastic  steel  springs  fastened  to 
under  side  of  cross  bar,  as  shown  in  cut,  and  can  be 
attached  to  any  vehicle  or  sleigh  in  15  minutes;  it  re- 
moves all  horse  motion;  no  shocks  or  jars;  no  sudden 
Jerks  or  starts;  no  more  noise  or  rattle;  no  catching  of 
the  reins  or  horse's  tall.  It  gives  great  ease  and 
comfort  It  is  far  stronger  and  safer  than  the  whiffie- 
tree,  and  presents  a  far  neater  appearance.  It  Is  the 
draught  of  the  future;  thousands  of  them  now  used 
and  endorsed  by  horsemen  everywhere.  Territory  Is 
extremely  valuable,  as  the  business  is  permanent  and 
yields  immense  profits.  Exclusive  territory  free. 
We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction.  Address 
LOW  &  BEWEll  MFG.  CO.  100  PUBLIC  SQ..  CLEVELAND,  0. 


£*\  B  |  fk[  «  Single  breech  loader,  J3.50;  double,  $7.25,  J  10.75, 
WUIl  CS  $  13.00;  H.  J.  Sterling  $17.50;  New  Baker,  $50.25; 
Gold  Medal,  $24.50;  Ithaca,  $26.25;  Ithaca  Hammerless,  $37.50. 
Revolvers,  75c.,  $1.50;  $2.50,  $5.85  and  $6.50.  Catalogue  free. 
CHABLESB.  PEOrTT  &  CO.,  63  &  65  Washington  St.,  tnleago. 


RECIPES  valuable  household.  Send  10  cts  silver  and  2 
lc  stamps  for  sample  25.  A.W.  JOHNSOU,  Cumberland,  O. 


IADIES!  Write  for  terms.  $3  Sample  Corset  Fkee  to 
^agents.   L.  SCHIELE  &  CO..  3S6  Broadway,  New  Toek.' 


Phntnc  BOOKS,  CARDS,  SC.  Illustrated  catalogue  just 
rilUUO,  out(.2c  stamp. )Thurber&Co., Bay  Shore.N.T. 


RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
"to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Haepee  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


I  fiO  Q  f!  Q  A  P  Pictures  &  Agts  Card  Outfit  2c.&pres- 
I  WOUnHreottreei  E.H.Pardee,FairHaven,Ct 


P 


HOTO  of  your  future  Hasoaoi  or  Wife  FREE  ! 

Send  Stamp  for  Postage.     CLIMAX  CO.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


$5 


to  $8  a  DAY.  Samples  worth  S2.15  free. 
Lines  not  under  Horses'  Feet.  Write  BREW- 
STER SAFETY  REIN  HOLDER  CO.,  HOLLY.  MICHIGAN. 


WANTED  RELIftBLEME«  to  act  as  LOCAL  or  TRAVELING 
"HHICU  SALESMEN  forlNursery  Stock.  .Con- 
stant employment.  Good  Pay  Weekly.  Write 
E.  C.  SEL.OVER  &  CO.,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


to  agents  to  introduce 
the  Queen  Washing 
Machine.    For  full 
particulars  address  Bnckeye  Chnrn  Co.,  Carey,  Ohio. 


BIG  PAY 


OUTFIT  ON  30  DAYS' TIMETOiepyTe 

GuaranteeSloOprotitsMQEn  I  O 
in  four  weeks  or  no  pay,  to  travel  or 
work  at  home.  Ho  competition. 
A.  JARVIS  &  CO., Racine, WiS. 


WANTED  Everywhere  to  take  charge 
of  our  business.  Advertise,  distribute 


MANAGERS 
circulars  &  employ  help.  Wages  $50  to  $125  per 
month.  Expenses  advanced.  Slate  experience.  Wages  ex- 
pected, also  your  preference  for  homework  or  traveling.  SLOAN 
&  CO.,  Manufacturers,  294  George  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio* 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


An  Opportunity  SELDOM  OFFERED. 
To  sell  the  most  useful  Instrument  ever 
invented.   Salary  or  commission  paid. 

A  Present  sent  to  all  applicants 
who  address  (with  stamp)  Nat'l 
Type  Writer  Co.,  Boston, Mass. 


TAKE  AN  AGENCY  for  the 

.Best  Utensil irnthe universe. 

DAGGETT'S 

*  SELF- BASTING  DAM 

ROASTING  TAN 

Needed  in  every  family, 
SAVES  20  Percent, 
in  Roasting,  and  Bakes  the  Best 
—  in  the  world.  Address  for  terms 
W.  A.  BACCETT  &  CO.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
or  Western  Office,  181  E.  Indiana  St.,  Chicago. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


Pll  FC  My  Magic  Ointment  gives  instant  relief;  50c. 
rl-tO  Address  MRS.  WINKELMAN,  Clyde,  III. 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit 
to  20  days  " 


.  Cured  In  lO 
Rio  pay  till  cured. 
Dr.  J.  Stephens,  Lebanon,  Oiiio. 


OPIUM 


H*  LIQUOR 
«*•  H  A  B  I  T  S 


CURED 


At  home.  No_pain  or  nervous  shock.  Small  expense. 
The  LESLIE  £.  REEI.KTCO.,  Dwlcht,  111. 


Pll  E"  £J  QUICK  RELIEF.  Cureim 
I  L  .    few  days.  Never  returns.  K:> 

purge,  no  salve,  nosuppository 
Sufferers  will  learn  of  a  simple  means  of  cure  FREEbJ 
addressing  0.  J.  MASON,  P.O.  Box  3179,  tiew  YorkCity. 


DEAF" 


WIVES 


INESS  4.  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

Peck's  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
  .  _     CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com- 
fortable. Successful  where  all  Remedies  fail.  Ills.book& 
proofs  free.  Address  F.  HIS  t  Oi,  853  Broadway,  New  York. 

Should  know  how  child  bearing  can 
be  effected  without  PAIN  or  DANDER 
and  curethelrLUs.  Send  for  sealed 
Information.  A  wonderful  dlieoTerr. 
DR. J.  H.  DYE.  Buffalo.  N. Y. 


H 


ABRft  REMOVED 

Permanently,  root  and  branch,  in  fiveminntea,  without  pain, 
discoloration  orinjmy  with  "Pilla  Solrene."  Sealed 
particulars,  6e.  Wilcox  Specific  Co..  Phila.,  Pa. 

THEJMDIAH  HERB  £22  ELECTRIC  PAD 

iTAll  Kidney  and  Liver  Ailments,  Blood 
~  Diseases,  Rheumatism,  Nervous  DebUI- 
I  ty  and  Premature  Decline.  8aves  doc- 
tors' and  druggists'  biils.  Agents  make 

  ■  §100  to  S^00  a  month.  $2  sample  free. 

Address  at  once,  EAST  INDIA  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


GORES  I 


are  guar  an* 


Q0UND  DISCS  u«  to  Mp 

a  larger  per  rent,  of  cases  than  all 
similar  devices  combined.    The  same  to 
the  EarM  as  glasses  are  to  the  eyes.  Posi- 
tively invisible.    Worn  months  with- 
out removal.  H.A.WALES,  Bridgeport, Cood. 

AT  »  FOLKS* 

osin;"Anti-CorpuIene  Pills"  lose  15 lbs.  a 
th.  They  cauEe  do  sickness,  contain  no  poison  and  nerer 
{all*  Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere  or  sent  bv  mail.  Panic* 
nian  (sealed)  4c,   TflLCGX  SPECIFIC  CO.,  Phila,,  Pa, 

RUPTURES  CURED:. 

myMedical  Compound  and  Improved !> 
'.Elastic  Supporter  Truss  in  from  30  to  , 

^90  days.  Reliable  references  given.  Send^- 
.stamp  for  circular,  and  say  in  what  paper 
^■^ou  saw  my  advertisement.   Address  Capt. 

^W.  A.  CoUiags,Sniti7ill9.  Jefferson  Co.  NX 


PARKERS  1 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautifies  the  hah*. 
Promotes   a  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Failfl  to  Eestore  G-ray 

Hair  to  its  Zputhful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling, 
50c,  and  $1.00  at  Druggists 


ALL  FAT  PEOPLE 

can  safely  Keduce  Weight  and  Cure  Corpulency 
permanently   by    taking    TRILENB  TABLETS 

(Kegd.)  for  a  few  yreeks.  They  are  email,  agreeable, 
harmless,  and  never  fail  to  IMPROVE  both  HEALTH 
and  FIGURE  without  Change  of  Diet.  An  English 
Countess  writes  :— "Tom-  Trilene  Tablets  act  admirably."— 
Send  Postal  Note  for  ta  cents  to  THE  TRILENE 
CO.,  Sole  Proprietors,  834  Broadway,  New  York. 


ANCER 


scientifically  treated.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  contain- 
ing convincing  evidence  of  the  curability  of  these  diseases 
without  the  use  of  the  knife  or  loss  of  blood.  We  have 
devoted  twenty  years  to  this  specialty,  during  which  period 
hundreds  have  been  cured.  Physicians  who  have  investi- 


nnrl  !6d  ADS   gated  endorse  our  method.   Address  i  naming  this  paper  > 

CinU     I  UnraiSnO   Di  s.  MoLEISH  A  M  DBEB,133  John  St.,t'inciniiali,0. 

^^'^!£t^?£^!^?4^fe^!^fe^»__«Ml. •SV' ^ ^ v\'i. jjl^f^lj. ^t«. ^  «JTA  .}!{.  vM{» 
*7jf*,£ — — — ^ff — V, — ^ — ^ — -W. — — ^ — ^  ^. — ^ — — •+>  —  — 3» — jr. — ^m. — — — ^JK* 


IilVE  JVIEN 


flake  $5  to  $10  a  Day  Selling; 

the  floyal  Edition  of  the 
PEERESS  ATItflS  of  the  WOflltD. 


It  has  handsome  Leatherette  and  Flexible  Cloth  Bindings,  with  handsome  Gold 
Ornamental  Title  on  the  cover,  and  every  business  man  wants  it^ — every  family 
should  have  it— invaluable  alike  in  counting  room  and  the  household.  Maps  equal 
to  $10.00  Atlases.  The  letter  press  pages  give  a  concise  yet  intelligent  history  of  the 
world.  Hear  the  testimony  of  two  or  three  persons  who  have  bought  it,  taken  at 
random  from  thousands  received. 

"■Would  not  take  S10.00  for  it.  if  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  another"— H.NEWMAK.Schodack.N.Y. 
"It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  A  valuable  book  for  every  family."— Mrs.  R.  BEOOKS.Glouces- 
ter,  Mass. 

'No  person  can  make  a  better  investment  for  ten  times  the  money"— J.  Ikeichek,  Port  Clinton.  0. 

It  sells  quickly.  It  does  its  own  talking.  Be  quick,  if  you  want  the  best  selling 
book  you  ever  handled.  We  will  send  one  copy  of  the  Atlas,  in  Stiff  .Leatherette  or 
Flexible  Cloth  Binding,  express  charges  or  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  }1,  with 
descriptive  circulars,  terms  to  agents,  etc.  Address 

MAST,  CEOWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio, 


•^ifr  gig  gjg  4fc       -fly-  gig  gig  in-  •ftfr^v'^ifr  ^jv*  -7^  -iiC       tfr  tiv-  ^)v>       Hi-  Itf  'A*  '^jv 


OflltY  65  GENTS  FOR  11  GOOD  KNIFE  RfiD  THIS  PAPER  OJiE  YEAR. 


EVERYBODY'S  KNIFE. 
Premium  No.  677. 


This  is  the  best  2-l>la<ie 
Knife  ever  offered  for  the 
money,  and  we  are  sending 
out    thousands  of  them, 
giving  satisfaction  to  all 
who  receive    them.  The 
two  blades  are  made  of  the 
best  grade  of  crucible 
steel,  being  up  to  the 
highest   standard  in 
quality     and  finish. 
Has  rubberoid  handle, 
much     superior  to 
either  bone  or  wood. 
The  knife  is  very  neat 
in  appearance,  and  is 
t  he  product  of  superior 
American  workman- 
ship. It  Is  constructed 

on  scientific  principles,  and  each  knife  warranted  by  the  manufacturers  as  absolutely 
perfect.  Only  by  buying  in  large  quantities  are  we  able  to  offer  them  to  you  at  this  price.  If 
not  satisfactory,  return  the  knife  and  we  will  return  the  money. 

Given  free  as  a  premium  for  2  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper.    Special  price,  including  one 
year's  subscription,  65  cents.   We  offer  ii  for  sale  for  40  cents.    Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

j         Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa„  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


August  15, 1890. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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|tont  fuMitfrtumis. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Sent  free,  on  application,  to  residents  of  the 
state  in  which  the  station  is  located.  Address 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

California.— (Berkeley)  Report  on  the  ag- 
ricultural experiment  stations  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  with  descriptions  of  the 
regions  represented. 

Illinois.— (Champaign)  Bulletin  No.  9,  May, 
1890.   Milk  and  butter  tests. 

Kansas.— (Manhattan)  Bulletin  No.  10,  May, 
1890.   Notes  on  conifers,  for  Kansas  planters. 

New  Jersey.— (New  Brunswick)  Annual  re- 
port for  1889. 

North  Carolina.— (Raleigh)  Bulletin  No. 
71,  May  15,  1890.  Co-operative  field  tests  during 
1889.   Hill-side  ditches. 

Tennessee.— (Knoxville)  Bulletin  No.  2, 
"Vol.  3,  April,  1890.  Tests  of  varieties  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat  and  sorghum.  Methods  of  culture 
*  of  wheat,  and  effects  of  fertilizers  on  oats  and 
on  clover. 

New  Mexico.— (Las  Cruces)  Bulletin  No.  1, 
April,  1890.  Announcements. 

Utah.— (Logan)  Bulletin  No.  1,  June,  1890. 
Investigations  in  progress  at  the  station. 

United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.—(Washington,  D.  C.)  Experiment  sta- 
tion record  No.  5.  Proceedings  of  the  third 
annual  convention,  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. Farmers'  bulletin  No.  2.  The  work  of 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the 
United  States.   Annual  report  for  1889.  


Silver  Plated  Ware 


A  BIG  BARGAIN 
FOR  30  DAYS. 


Six  Silver  Plated  Teaspoons, 
One  Silver  Plated  Butter  Knife, 
One  Silver  Plated  Sugar  Shell, 
The  Grand  Picture,  "Christ  Before  Pilate," 
And  This  Paper  One  Year, 

Alili  FOH  OflltY  $1. 

The  Teaspoons,  Butter  Knife  and  Sugar  Shell 
are  first  nickeled  and  then  plated  with  silver, 
and  with  reasonable  care  will  last  for  years. 
They  are  handsome  in  design  and  appear- 
-auce,  and  much  larger  than  the  cuts  show,  be- 
ing the  usual  size. 

The  Great  Picture,  "Christ  Before  Pilate," 
is  described  in  this  paper.   Read  about  it. 

Remember,  this  is  a  SPECIAL  OFFER, 
good  for  30  days  from  date  of  this  paper,  and 
to  get  all  the  above  articles  for  One  Dollar  you 
must  send  at  once.  You  really  get  the  valu- 
able picture  and  paper  for  nothing,  as  the 
tableware  is  worth  this  special  price  for  all. 
All  postage  paid  by  us. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Needle-Threading  Thimble 
and  Thread  Cutter. 

Mailed  Free  to  Any  One  Sending  50  Cents  for 
One  Year's  Subscription  to  This  Paper. 

GREAT  NOVELTY.  Prem 

A  practical  and  reli- 
able device  for  thread- 
ing needles.   A  most 
useful  article  for  woman's 
UBe.  and  no  lady's  work- 
basket  should  be  without  it. 
With  a  few  minutes  practice 
you  can   thread  ordinary 
coarse  or  fine  needles  of  any 
make.   Its  superiority  over 
the  old  common  thimble  is 

that  it  enables  a  lady  to  thread  her  needles  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  rapidity,  while  as  a  sewing  thimble 
it  is  equally  as  good.  The  thimbles  are  highly  polish- 
ed, silver  plated,  and.  resemble  coin  silver.  The 
threader  is  the  most  perfect  ever  produced. 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  one  NEW  yearly  sub- 
scriber to  tli is  paper,  at  50  cents,  in  which  case  the 
new  subscriber  is  not  entitled  to  any  premium. 

Special  Price  for  30  Days,  including  one  year's 
subscription  to  this  paper,  50  cents. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  15  cents.  Postage 
paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


0  FOf*  OrlliY  $1. 


The  Peerless  Atlas  of  the  WoMd, 

Regular  Price,  $1. 

The  badies  fiome  Companion, 

Regular  Price,  50  Cents  per  Year. 

The  Fat*m  and  Fireside, 

Regular  Price,  50  Cents  Per  Year. 


ALL 

FO$  OHLiV  $1, 

If  you  accept  this  offer  within  30  days 
from  date  of  this  paper. 


$2,50  for  $1 


If  yon  send  a  NEW  subscriber  who  accepts  the  above  oiler,  you  will  receive  this  paper  one  year 
tree.   In  this  case  the  NEW  subscriber  will  receive  both  papers  one  year,  and  the  Atlas,  and  you 
will  receive  this  paper  one  year,  making  $2.50  value  for  only  81.    This  offer  is  good  for  30  days. 
I  Read  "Who  is  a  NEW  subscriber?"  at  foot  of  this  page. 


Premium  No.  831. 


All  the  Maps  are  Handsomely  Colored,  most 

of  them  in  6  Colors. 
Larger  and  Better  Maps  of  the  Principal  States 

than  Atlases  costing  $10.00. 
Colored  County  Maps  of  all  the  States  and 

Territories. 
All  Countries  on  the  Face  of  the  Earth  are 

Shown. 

The  Latest  Railroad  Maps. 

Rivers  and  Lakes  are  Accurately  Located. 

All  the  Large  Cities  of  the  World  are  Shown 

on  the  Maps. 
The  Important  Towns  and  Most  of  the  Villages 

of  the  United  States  are  Given  on  the  Maps. 

W\th  the  Peerless  Atlas  you  can  Keep  Abreast  of  the  Times. 
It  Gives  a  Classified  List  of  all  Nations  of  the  Earth,  with 

Form  of  Government,  Geographical  Locution.  Size  and 

Population. 

Population  of  Each  State  of  the  Union  for  the  Past  50  Years. 
Population  and  County-Seat  of  Each  County. 
A  Condensed  History  of  Each  State  in  the  Union. 
Number  of  Miles  of  Railroad  in  Each  State. 

The  Peculiarities  of  Soil  and  Climate,  together  with  the  Chief 
Productions.  Principal  Industries  and  Wealth  of  Each  State. 

The  Educational  and  Religions  Interests  of  Each  State. 

The  Popular  and  Electoral  Votes  for  President  in  1880,  1884 
and  1888,  by  States. 

The  Agricnltural  Productions  of  the  United  States. 

The  mineral  Products  of  the  United  States. 

The  Homestead  Eaws  and  Civil  Service  Rules. 

And  Much  Other  Information  that  Should  be  in  Every  Home, 
Store,  Office  and  Connting-Room. 

The  Best  Atlas  in  the  WoMd 


Size,  Open,  14  by  22  Inches;  Closed,  14  by  11  Inches. 

THE  LADIES  HOME  COMPANION 


for*  the  Pfdee. 


•Is  published  semi-monthly,  and  is  the  most  popular  home  paper 
lor  ladies,  representing  every  phase  of  home  life,  fashion,  domestic 
economy,  care  of  children,  social  etiquette,  etc.,  having  a  circulation  of  100,000  copies  each  issue. 

REMEMBER,  the  Peerless  Atlas  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  postpaid,  for  only  $1,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  both 
papers,  the  Ladies  Home  Companion  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  Or  the  Atlas  will  be  mailed  FREE  as  a  premium  to  any  one 
sending  3  new  yearly  subscribers  to  either  paper,  at  50  cents  each.  No  commissions  or  premiums  allowed  club  raisers  when  sub- 
scribers accept  any  of  these  special  offers.    These  liberal  offers  are  limited  to  30  days  from  date  of  this  paper,  so  accept  at  once. 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  this  paper,  you  can  have  your  subscription  advanced  one  year  from  present  date  on  yellow 
label  by  accepting  the  above  offer. 

Address  an  letters  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


PRE 


100,000  flops  JWADE  flflPPY 

In  the  possession  of  ouv  handsome  Oleograph  copy  of  M^nkaesy's 
Gfand  Painting,  "CJ-l^LST  BEFORE  PlIiflTE," 

THE  MOST  COSTLY  PAINTING  IN  THE  WORLD. 


$1.75  FOR  ONLY  75  CENTS. 

All  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid  by  us. 

The  United  States  Postmaster-General  paid  over  One 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  for  the  Famous 
Painting  entitled  "Christ  Before  Pilate." 

The  intense  interest  shown  by  all  classes  in  this  great 
painting  induced  the  publishers  of  this  journal  to 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  to  secure  an  accurate  copy, 
in  the  Original  Colors,  of  this  Wonderful  Work  of 
Art.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  engaged  the  best  artists 
and  engravers  in  this  country  to  make  an  accurate, 
faithful  copy  of  this  magnificent  painting.  The  artists 
successfully  finished  their  work,  and  have  produced  a 
highly  artistic  and  very  beautiful  Oleograph  copy  or 
reproduction  of  Munkacsy's  great  painting,  "Christ 
Before  Pilate."  Therefore  we  are  now  prepared  to 
mail,  postpaid, copy  of 

This  Grand  Picture  Free  to  Every  One 

Who  sends  50  cents  for  this  paper  one  year,  within 
30  days  from  date  of  this  paper.   Or  to  any  one 
who  sends  75  cents  for  this  paper  and  Ladies 
Home  Companion,  both  one  year, 
within  30  days. 

A  Copy  of  the  Picture  also  GIVEN  FREE  to  Any  One  who 
secures  a  NEW  Subscriber  to  this  paper  at  50c.  a  year. 

In  the  latter  case  the  subscriber  is  not  entitled  to  a 
picture  free,  as  only  one  picture  can  be  given  with  each 
yearly  subscription,  at  50  cents,  and  that  only  for  a 
limited  time  in  order  to  introduce  it. 

All  the  colors  in  the  original  painting  are  faithfully 
reproduced  in  our  picture,  and  it  is 

Equal  in  Size  and  Artistic  Merit  to  Pictures 
Sold  in  Stores  for  $10.00  Each. 

WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  will  re- 
fund the  money  to  any  one  who  is  i  n  the  least  dissat- 
isfied, if  the  picture  is  returned  in  good  order. 

Remember,  this  Grand  Picture  is  Given  Free 
as  a  Premium  to  any  one  sending  one  NEW  yearly 
subscriber,  at  50  cents. 

No  cash  commission  or  premium  allowed  club  raisers 
when  subscribers  take  advantage  of  our  special  offer 
of  the  picture  and  one  year's  subscription  for  only  50 
cents,  or  the  picture  and  two  papers  for  75  cents. 


A  copy  of  this  Magnificent  Picture,  the  Ladies  Home  Companion  One  Tear, 
and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Tear,  all  for  Only  75  Cents,  to  any  on© 
accepting  this  offer  within  30  days  from  date  of  this  paper. 


[Premium  No.  100.] 


SIZE,  21  by  28  INCHES. 


nCenDIBTIftftl  fir  TUT  DAIMTIIuP  The  scene  chosen  for  thepainting  is  the  "Judg- 
Utobnlr  I  IUW  Ut  I  Mt  rAIN  I  lilU  ment  Hall"  in  the  palace  of  Pilate,  and  tl  r> 
hour  "early  in  the  morning."  Around  the  Governor  the  priests  are  gathered,  and  the  high-priest. 
Caiaphas.  is  accusing  Christ  and  demanding  hie  death.  The  central  figure,  and  the  most  impressive 
of  all.  is  Christ  himself,  clad  in  white,  with  flowing  hair  and  bound  wrists.  He  stands  alone  in  tin- 
simple  majesty  of  his  own  personality,  without  sign  or  symbol,  save  hi6  individual  greatness.  A 
on  nis  " 


heavenly  submission  is 


is  face. 


Who  is  a  NEW  Subscriber? 


A  new  subscriber  must  he 
a  person  who  is  not  now  on 
our  subscription  list,  and  whom  you  have  solicited  to  take  the  paper.  It  must 
not  be  a  change  from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another,  but  a  genuine  new 
subscriber.  Sending  your  own  subscription,'  or  the  name  of  your  wife,  hus- 
band, or  any  member  of  your  family,  is  not  sending  a  new  subscriber  in  the 
sense  we  intend  it,  and  will  not  entitle  you  to  a  premium. 

Address  aii  letters  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia',  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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BuTTEB. — 

Fancy  Cream'ry... 
"  Dairy.... 

Common  

Ghai>". — 
Wheat  Xo.2w'nt'r 

Cora,  "   

Oats,  "   

Lite  Stock.— 

Cattle,  Extra  

"  Shippers... 
"  Stockers... 

Hogs   — 

Sheep,  com.  togood 
"  Larul 
Peotisioxs.— 

Lard  

Mess  Pork  ..... 

Seeds.— 

Flax,  No.  1  

Timothy  

Clover...,  

Wool.— 
Fine,  Ohio  &  Pa... 
"  Western™... 
"     Unwashed. - 
Medium,  Obio&Pa 
**  Western™^. 
**  Unwashed.. 
Comhing&Delaine 
Coarse  &  Black.... 


Chicago. 
U%@  16 
@  11 
6 


92  @  93M 
45  @  i7H 
33   @  36 

4  S5@  5  00 
3  50®  4  SO 

2  25®  3  60 

3  65®,  3  95 

4  10®.  5  25 
4  75®  5  75 

6  02% 
12  25 

1  36 
1  53 
4  40 
Chicago. 


15  @  IS 
10  @  12 
7  @  10 

95& 
44 

39  @  42 

4  00®  4  80 

3  75®  3  85 


16   @  21 


30  @  33 
24  @  26 

IS  @  19 


4  25 
4  00®  5  75 
5  S5@7  62K 

6  02 
12  73@13  50 


Bostox. 


N.Okle'ss 
15  @  18 
11  @  12 
6   @  10 


50 
42 


2  50®  3  00 


3  25®  4  50 
2  50®  3  25 


5  S7lA@5  50 
12  75@13  00 


FIBROUS  ROOFING  CEMENT. 

Stops  any  leak  in  any  roof  by  any  body  in  a  few 
minutes,  for  a  few  cents.   Samples  free. 

A.  J.  JEWETT,  Stenbenville,  Ohio. 


The  grancer  family  fruit  and  vegetable 

EVAPORATORS. 

S3.50,  $6.00  and  $10  00, 
Send  for  circular.  Eastern  31an- 
ufact'g  Co.,  257  S.  Fifth  St.Phila 


s™?  Pnller  Lifts  20  to  50  Tons, 

Worked  by  2  men.  5  sizes. 
Price,  S  35  to  S'O. 

Circular.  Tre«.  C^/*3entoa 
Three  Days  Trial. 
H.L.  Beanett.WestsrTiUe,  0. 

CIDER 

MACHINERY 

5  Knuckle  Joint  A  Screw  Presses,  Graters, 
"Elevators,  Pmrapa,  etc.  Send  for  CataAogne 
Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co . 9  9"  W.  Water  St.  Syracuse ,  N,Y 

PRICES  ON  BICYCLES 

TOO  Cycles  in  stock.  Rare  bargains 
In  bestmakes,  new  and  second  band. 
EACY  PAYUCUK  WITH  NO  EXTRA  CHARGE.  Lowest 
CHO  I  r  H  I  mLH  I  O  prices  gnaranteed. Low  freight 
rates. We  are  headq Darters  and  onr  superior  induce- 
ments bring  us  orders  from  ail  Darts  D.9.  &  Canada' 
Catafree.  BOUSE,  HAZARD  &  CO.  32  B  ST.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


FENCE! 


PRACTICAL  BINTS 
TO  BUILDERS. 

Improved  Edition,  1800. 


PRICES  REDUCED 

Heavy  Netting.  Best  made. 
ISTEeT_  wTre.) Catalogue  FREE.  Write 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  KICTOIO^TD,  IXX>. 

EDWAED  SUTTON,  Eastern  Agent, 
300  Mabkei  Stp.eet.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA, 

SI  A  LITTLE  BOOK  o'ioo pages.  c«- 
i  taming  solid  facts  that  every  man 
contemplating  BUILDING  should 
know  bclore  letting  his  contracts. 
Short  chapters  on  the  kitchen  chim- 
i  neys.  cistern,  foundation,  bricrrwork, 
mortar,  cellar,  heating,  ventilation,  the  roof  and  many  items 
oi  interest  to  builders.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  10c.  in  pos- 
tage stamps.  Address 

J*  ATI  ON  AX  SHJCET  3XETAL  KOOFZNG  CO. 
516  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Ej^This  advertisement  appears  everv  other  week. 

TIN  PLATE 
STEEL  PLATE 
filLViMZEB 

A^iD  COPPER     ;        masxpacttbbd  bt  thb 
NATIONAL  SHEET  METALKOOFDiG  CO. 
510  East  20th.  St.,  Sew  York  City. 

Are,  -vrithout  any  exception,  the  best  In  the 
world.   Descriptire  circular  free. 

(£y*This  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 


HIN6LES. 


"IDEAL" 

Si  50  and  ,38c 

$185  iZM 


STEEL  LINED 
rvCONTINUOUS 

'HAY  PRESSf 


PAID  FOR 

WHEN  C3Se-  W  W3£si^^  WE  ALLOW 
FOUND  SATISFACTORY  ^s^SMA  OR  PART  FREIGHT. 
Address  PROGRESS  MFG.  CO.,  MERIDIAN,  MISS. 

Y<TC  WANT  "THE  TOWEB  TOE 
DON'T  HAVE  TO  CLIMB,  AND 
THE  WIND.JIIH  THAT  BENS 
WHEN  ALL  OTHEBS  STA5D 
STILL,"  send  for  our  printed  mat- 
ter showing  every  conceivable 
phase  of  wind-mill  work.  Our 

Everlasting  Steel  Wheel 

(work  considered)  costs  only  one- 
half  what  a  wooden  one  doeo.  while 
the  Til  line  Tower  U  not  expensive. 

AE K MOTOR  CO. 
110  and  112  S.  Jefferson  Street, 
Cbieaeo,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 

THIS  CHAMPION  ROAD  WA60N  S30. 

A  Light  Delivery,  Market  or  Bu-htc-*  'Wagon. 

2  Soated  Family  Wajon,$36 
Be,t  Road  Cart  Bade,  IS 
A  Good  Strong  Road  Cart,  10 
\Top  !;•::.•>•  with  Shifli,  53 
jtOOO  lb.  W..-M,  Scale,  40 
JT900  lh.  Platform  8eale,  15 
A  Neat  Bnirgy  Harnesa,  7 
.    1  4  Ib.FamilT  or  Store  Scale,  1 
K-rTCsefnll  Articles  at  Hair  Price,  lncjode  Scales,  Safes,  Sewing 
'  Ma'/blnea,  Bureies,  Wacrons,  Harness,  Blacksmiths  Tools.  List  Free.. 

A-J -..ss  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

5 Horse  Power  Engine  0|QC 
and  Steel  Boiler,  OlOui 

SAW  MTXIi  ENGINE  AND 
BOILER,  S  150.00. 

ENGINES  and  B0ILEKS 

From  2  to  500  H.  P. 
>For  circulars  address 
ARMSTRONG  BROS.,  Sprinefield.  Obio. 


^Dederick's  Baling  Presses 

tOf  all  sizes  tii  styles  always  on  haad. 


They 

are  superi- 
or to  all  others 
in  power,  ca 
paeity  and 
durability,  for 
proof  order 
on  trial. 

Address  for  circulars  and  location 
"of  agents,  P.  K.  DEDEEICE  Je  CO. 
24  Dederick's  Works,     -      -     albaxt,  N.  T, 


They 
are  light, 
strong,  cheap 
and  durable. 

We  make  a 
ful  1  line  of 
steel 


IDEAL 


20  YeareExperlencein  one  spe- 
cial line  by  practical, progressive  peo- 
ple means  something1.  Send  for  wind 
mill  catalogue  that  tells  all  about  it. 

Stover  Mfg.Co.,'  FBEEPOBT,  ILL, 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR 

THE  ZIMMERMAN 

The  Standard  Machine. 
Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLTJirEK  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  ClneinnarJ.O. 


lata 


OMo  IMPROVED  Cnesters' 

Warranted  CHOLERA  PROOF. 
EXPRESS  PREPAID.  Wins  1ST 
Prizes  in  U.  S.  *  Foreign  Coun- 
tries. 2  WEIGHED  2806  LBS. 
Send  for  description  &  price  of  { 
these  famous  hoqs.  also  fowls, 
l,  b,  silver  co.  cleveland,  o. 
Conniany  sold  373  head  for  breeding  purposes  In  1887. 
Send  for  facts  and  mention  this  paper.) 


CUTTERS, 

The  BEST  AND 
CHEAPEST. 

SEND  FOR  CATA- 
LOGUE.  Address 
HEEBNER  <fc  SONS,  LANSDALE,  PENN., 
Manufacturers  of  LeTel  Tread  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers,  Wood  Saws,  Feed  mills.  Etc. 


ENSILAGE 


GEO.ERTEL&  CO.  QUINCY,  I  l_t_  > 


STANDARD 

rYOQrANG 


TRAOE^MARK 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 
CHEAP ! 

DURABLE ! 
FIRE-PROOF! 

If  yon  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roofs 
send  forsampleand 
I  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 
3S  Dey  Street., 
New  "i  ouk. 


SA  SOLID 
TEEL  FENCE! 


JI  ABE  OF 


EXPANDED  METAL 

43171  £E2te9?eei<  something  hew. 

For  Residences,  Churches,  Cemeteries,  Farms 
Gardens  Gates,  Arbors,  Window  Guards,  Trellises, 
Fire-proof  PLASTEBIXG  LATH,  DOOB  MATS, 

&c.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue;  mailed  free 

CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO 

116  Water  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Hardware  Men  keep  it.    Give  name  of  this  paper 

MAST.F00S&C0. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 

MANUFACTURERS 

OF 
THE 


IRON  TURBINE 

WIND 

ENGINES  a 

Strong  and  Durable.  Will  not  Swell, 
Shrink,  Warp  or  Rattle  in  the  Wind. 

BUCKEYE 
FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easy,  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheapest 
and  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  World  tor  1 
Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.   Never  freezes  ' 
in  winter.   Also  manufacturers  of  the 
BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS,  I 
Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  FENCING, 
Cresting,  etc.  Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

Do  not  fail  to  mention  this  paper 
when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


ENTERPRISE  M'F'G  CO., 

Third  and  Dauphin  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

Fruit  and  Jelly  Press 

MAKES  THE  LADSES  HAPPY! 


With  it  thej  can  extract  the  jnice  from 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Cran- 
berries,   Huckleberries,  Elder- 
berries, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Pineapples  &  Currants 

-S3-Seeds  and  Skins  #S~ 
Discharged  Perfectly  Dry. 

THERE  IS 
NO  WASTE. 

YOU  CANNOT 
AFFORD  TO  DO 
WITHOUT  IT. 


Most  Hardware  Mer- 
chants keep  them,  and 
we  prefer  you  to  purchase 
of  them  ;  but  if  you  can- 
not find  one,  send  your 
money  to  us  and  we  will 
nd  it  to  you  by  the  next 
FAST  TRAIN  j  and  then 
your  good 
wife  can  make 
you  happy 
with 

JELLIES, 


RICE, 


$3.00. 


SOLD  Br  ALL  HARDWARE  DEALERS. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


BUGGIES 


$5.00  and  up.  955.  $12.00  and  up. 

Sold  direct  to  consumers.  QUE  PRICEi       Mfl  DEVI  ATI  ON  ■  Write  r0R  Catalogue; 

D.  RICE  KEMPER  &  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


LIGHTNING 
NEVER  STRIKES 


TWICE  in  the  same 
place.  How  to  prevent 
its  striking  0>C'E— 
HAVE  Our  Superior 
Iron  or  Steel  Roofing 
on  TOT7R  buildings. 
Fact.  The  Cincinnati 
Corrugating  Co.,  Box 
a*9s  Piq.ua,  Ohio. 


The  ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  GO. 


So.  1 
Farm  Haraeis, 

$23.00. 


Deals  direct  with  Gonsumers  at  Wholesale  Prices 

And  has  Done  this  lor  16  YEARS,  Platform  Wagon,  $50. 

Saving  them  the  dealers  profit. 
We  ship  anywhere  for  examination 
before  baying. vTe  pay freight char~ 
ks  both  irays  if  not  satisfactory. 
Warranted  for  two  years.  Top 
Bnggies,  *?5;  fine  as  sold  at  S100. 
Phaetonp,  $135;  same  as  sold  at 
S165.  Koad  Carts,  $14.  Pull  line 
of  Harness,  all  _Vo.  1  OakLeather 

64-page  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

Address,  W.  B.  PRATT,  Sec'y.  Eikhart,  tod. 


UCKEYE 


LOW  DOWN  SHOE GorabinedPjQ II  I 


FERTILIZER 


Glass  Fertilizer  Distributor, 
Ground  Wheels,  Positive  Force 
Feed  Tor  Grain  and  Grass 
Seed  and  Fertilizer  Lim- 
ber Tongue,  with  no 
Weight  on  the  Horses' 
Necks.  Frame  supported  by 
Wheels  both  iD  Front  and 
Rear,  practically  a  Four 
Wheel  Drill.  The  Ratchet 
Ground  Wheels  botb  being 
Drivers,  the  Grain  and  Fer- 
tilizer Feeds  are  operated  in 
turning  either  to  the 
Right  or  Lett— the  latest 
and  best  improvement  on 
Grain  Drills nowinthemar- 
ket.  Also  Manufacturers  of 
Buckeye  Grain  Drills, 
Buck  eye  Riding  4Wal  It- 
Cultivators,  Buck- 
eye Seeders,  Buckeye 
Cider  .Tlills  £  Hay  Rakes. 
Branch  Houses:  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Feoria,  Hit.;  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  San 
Francisco.  Cal.  Send  for  circu- 


lar to  either  of  the  above  arms  or  to  P.P.MAST  <3c  CO,  SPRINGFIELD,  O, 


rfrastrated 
Catalogue 
/Tee. 


"OSGOOD"  »°«OT?J  FENCE 


U.  S.  Standard 


SCALES 


3  IS!!  SSBiiow^fuSy0^- 

OSGOOD  ^THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


All  SIZES  HJESH.  PBICES  REDUCED. 

Sold  by  dealers.  Freight  paid 


Sent  on  trial  Freight  paid. 
Other  sizes  proportionately 


WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

MANUFACTUI1ED  BT 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y., 

Successors  to  the  Empire  Well  Auger  Co., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells, 
with  steam  or  horse 
power. 

Send  for 
'Catalogue. 

ADDRESS 

i  Williams  Brothers 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


SO  INCHES  HIGH  AT  60  CENTS  PEE  ROD. 

rrrite  to  ias  iiituu  wots.1  mas  fmci  co. .  ciaueo. 


ACRICULTURAU 
WORKS. 

LATEST  IMPROVED  MACHINES 
In  the  market 


EMPIRE 


It  pays 

to  get  oar  I  i 

<  r  •  i>--  :>■•_■  -ail  prices  before  purchasing 

any  of  the  following  implements ;  Tread  and  Sweep  Powers, 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Cora  Shelters  with  Cleaner  ani 
Bagger,  Band  Shelters,  different  iteea  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters 
with  and  without  Crusher.  Feed  if  ills.  Steel  Land  Bolters.  Key- 
■tune  Chilled  Plows, Empire  lisht-draft  Mowers, Cro»s-cut  Wood 
Saws,  Vertical  Boilers  with  Engine  complete,  either  on  base 
plate  or  on  four-wheel  iron  track,  from  3  to  15  horse  power, 
ft.  S-  Ui:£2»Uiti£li  *  Xatamj,  SorUiamptua  to.,?*. 
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The  Circulation  of  Farm  and  Fireside 

this  issue  is. 

250,500  COPIES. 

The  Average  Circulation  for  the  16  issues  from 
January  1,  1S90,  to  August  15,  1890,  has  been 

250,706  GOPIES  EACH  ISSUE. 

To  accommodate  advertisers,  two  editions 
are  printed.  The  Eastern  edition  being 
100,200  copies,  the  Western  edition 
being  150,300  copies  this  issue; 

Jiwiii  and  Fireside  has  the  Largest  Circulation 
Of  any  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  World. 


With  the  brazen  effrontery  of  a 
liar  skilled  by  long  experience, 
the  World's  "War  on  the 
Farmer"  correspondent  continues,  in  the 
August  13th  issue  of  that  paper,  his  ma- 
licious lying  about  Farm  and  Fireside. 
Nearly  every  statement  made  by  him  in 
his  last  article,  and  in  the  former  one  to 
which  we  replied,  is  a  deliberate  misrepre- 
sentation or  a  malicious  falsehood-  In  our 
last  idsue  We  showed  conclusively  that  the 
World's  charges  against  us  were  false,  and 
that  both  correspondent  and  editor  were 
liars;  Brought  face  to  face  with  the  ev- 
idence, Willson  is  utterly  unable  to  truth- 
fully deny  this,  and  in  his  last  article 
cowardly  sneaks  away  and  makes  a  weak 
attempt  to  delude  his  readers  by  falsely 
calling  our  reply  a  "retraction."  We  have 
not  taken  space,  and  shall  not,  to  speak  of 
each  one  of  his  numerous  misrepresenta- 
tions. There  is  no  need.  All  that  he  has 
said,  can  say  or  will  say  on  this  subject  is 
utterly  discredited  by  the  fact  that  he 
stands  convicted  of  reckless  and  deliberate 
lying  on  evidence  submitted  in  our  last 
issue,  in  answer  to  which  he  is  absolutely 
too  helpless  to  say  a  true  word  in  self- 
defense.  For  example,  Willson  said  that 
the  extract  from  the  Oliver  Plow  Com- 
pany's letter  was  a  forgery  of  the  most 
daring  kind,  and  that  their  denial  was 
published  long  ago.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
he  deliberately  and  recklessly  lied  when 
he  said  it.  The  extract  was  genuine,  and 
taken  from  a  letter  dated  .May  30,  1890, 
signed  by  the  manufacturers,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  June  number  of  the  Chicago 
Farm  Implement  Jveu>s,  as  any  reader 
who  wishes  may  verify  for  himself.  This 
one  sample  of  his  numerous  falsehoods 
will  serve  to  illustrate  his  contemptible 
condition,  and  show  why  it  is  unnecessary 
to  pay  any  further  attention  to  him. 

If  there  is  an  American  farmer  who  is 
•deluded  with  the  notion  that  the  World,  a 
political  sheet  with  hostility  to  Ameri- 
can industries  and  sympathy  for  foreign- 
ers and  New  York  importers,  is  his  real 
friend,  his  colossal  stupidity  is  excelled 
only  by  the  knavery  of  this  hireling 
demagogue. 

If  the  farmers  of  this  country  want  to 
get  their  implements  cheaper  than  the 
export  prices  quoted  in  the  World,  they 
can  do  so  by  clubbing  together  and  bu  ying 
them  for  cash.  Here  is  a  simple  plan 
that  will  greatly  benefit  them.  But  they 
cannot  possibly  get  any  good  from  whole 
volumes  of  political  sophistry  and  mis- 
representation based  on  an  unfair  com- 
jparison  oetween  net  trade  cash  and  retail 
«rejijtiprices. 


Much  labor  was  wasted  and  lUahej 
lost  by  attempts  to  produce  sor- 
ghum sugar  in  portions  of  this 
country  where  both  soil  and  climate  were 
unfavorable.  Its  area  of  profitable  pro- 
duction is  now  about  determined.  As 
much  attention  is  now  be'ng  paid  to  the 
culture  of  beets  for  sugar,  all  who  are  in- 
terested should  profit  by  the  experience 
with  sorghum,  atid  before  engaging  in  the 
new  industry  should  possess  all  that  is 
known  about  it.  A  very  much  larger 
area  Of  this  country  is  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  froth  beets'  than  from 
sorghum,  but  there  are  many  chances  of 
repeating  the  failures  made  with  the  lat- 
ter These  can  be  avoided.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  has 
just  issued  a  bulletin  on  beet  sugar,  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  con- 
templating the  business: 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  beet-sugar  industry  will,  in  the 
near  future,  be  successfully  established  in 
this  country,  but  it  is  worse  than  needless 
to  rush  into  it  blindly  and  attempt  to 
grow  the  beets  where  soil  and  climate  are 
unsuitable,  or  td  atte'rript  to  manufacture 
sugar  with  a  plant  too  srriall  for  any  pos- 
sible profit.  Beet-sugar  production  is  not 
likely  ttt  be  profitable  on  a  small  scale. 
The  bulletin  mentioned  contains  valuable 
information  on  the  subject. 

IN  the  political  movement  that  is 
sweeping  over  the  country,  the  farm- 
ers of  Ohio  are  right  in  line  with  their 
brethren  in  other  states.  In  convention 
assembled  they  haVe  decided  to  take  what- 
ever political  action  is  necessary  to  have 
their  interests  guarded  in  national  and 
state  legislation.  On  August  13,  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  several  hundred  delegates,  rep- 
resenting nearly  every  county  in  the  state, 
met  and  held  one  of  the  most  important 
conventions  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
These  delegates  were  sent  to  this  conven- 
tion from  the  Alliance,  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  the  Patrons  of  Industry  and 
other  farmers'  organizations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uniting  all  for  political  action. 
The  plan  they  adopted  is  an  admirable 
one.  The  political  course  advised  by  the 
convention  is  clearly  given  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions: 

We  are  determined  hereafter  to  hold  each 
individual  member  of  every  legislative  body 
strictly  responsible  for  his  own  acts  and  votes. 
The  plea  of  partisan  exigencies  will  no  longer 
have  weight  with  intelligent  farmers.  Corpo- 
rations, banks  and  syndicates  have  for  years 
directed  largely  the  legislation  of  the  country 
Partisan  changes  work  no  change  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Those  interests,  gorged  with  the  wealth 
wrested  from  the  hands  that  earned  it,  manage 
still  to  have  their  say,  no  matter  which 
political  party  holds  the  reins  of  power.  The 
farmers  have  waited  long— too  long— for  the 
fulfillment  of  partisan  pledges  so  lavishly 
made  before  election  and  so  soon  forgotten 
afterwards. 

Farmers,  we  must  take  a  new  departure. 
Our  political  machines  have  not  been  doing 
our  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it?  Various  propositions 
are  under  consideration.  It  is  suggested  by 
some  that  a  new  machine  must  be  tried ; 
others,  that  a  change  of  drivers  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  We  must  agree  upon  one  or  the 
other  course  of  action.  The  farmers  must 
henceforth  be  a  factor  In  politics,  not  the 
patient,  burden-bearing  ass  of  the  present, 
content  with  an  occasional  thistle,  but  a 
wide-awake,  intelligent,  courageous  directing 
power. 

Can  this  condition  best  be  reached  by  the 


formation  of  a  farmers'  party,  or  making  our 
ihf?uei!cefelt  in  the  control  of  existing  parties? 
It  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  we 
should  first  thoroughly  (est  the  latter,  and  we 
hope  we  shall  not  be  compelled  terewwt  to  the 
former  alternative. 

Some  of  the  objects  aimed  at  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  resolutions,  adopted 
by  the  convention: 

WE  ARE  IN  FAVOR  OF 

Equal  taxation  upon  all  forms  of  property. 

The  reduction  of  railroad  passenger  rates  to 
two  eehts  a  mile. 

Govern  til  en  t  control  of  railroads  and  tel- 
egraph lihes  as  to  fates  and  charges. 

Unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  and  making  it 
legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

ThS  election  of  United  States  senators  by 
popular  vote. 

Forfeiture  of  all  unearned  land  grants. 

Taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  as  low  as  Consist- 
ent with  economical  administration  and  good 
government. 

Protection  of  pure  food  products  from  the 
ruinous  competition  of  adulterated  products. 

The  passage  of  a  law  nullifying  the  effect  of 
the  "original  package"  decision. 

The'  tiasSage  of  the  Conger  pure  lard  bill,  and 
the  rigid  enfofCeirjent  of  our  state  and  national 
pure  food  laws. 

A  graded  income  tax  for  corporations  and 
individuals. 

The  Butterworth  bill,  preventing  gambling 
in  farm  products. 

The  Rawllngs  bill,  taxing  finished  manufac- 
tured products. 

The  Australian  ballot  system. 

School  boobs  at  cost. 

Reduction  of  fees  and  salaries  of  public 
officers. 

The  election  of  the  dairy  and  food  commis- 
sioner by  popular  vote. 

WE  OPPOSE 

The  alien,  non-resident  ownership  of  land. 
The  granting  of  passes  to"  public  officials. 

To  unite  the  various  farmers'  organiza- 
tions of  the  state,  and  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  the  convention,  a  permanent 
organization  was  formed  under  the  name 
of  the  Ohio  Farmers'  Union,  with  Mr.  S. 
H.  Ellis,  Springboro,  Ohio,  as  president. 

The  convention  is  to  be  highly  congrat- 
ulated on  the  excellent  work  it  has  done. 
The  Farmers'  Union  indorses  no  party, 
antagonizes  none.  It  has  not  placed  a 
state  ticket  in  the  field,  but  appeals  to 
farmers  to  act  independently,  ignore  party 
lines,  and  cast  their  ballots  only  for  suit- 
able candidates  who  will  guard  farmers' 
interests.  This  is  the  same  course  of 
political  action  adopted  by  the  Farmers' 
League  of  the  eastern  states,  and  it  has 
already  received  our  hearty  indorsement. 

The  convention  was  one  of  representa- 
tive farmers,  and  it  contained  more  than 
one  delegate  who  would  be  a  great  credit 
to  Congress.  There  were  some  imprac- 
ticable men  among  the  delegates,  whose 
intemperate  zeal  for  their  political  party 
came  near  destroying  the  harmony  of  the 
convention  and  defeating  its  objects.  But 
the  wise  counsels  of  cool,  level-headed 
men  prevailed,  and  the  convention  sat 
down  hard  on  the  greenbacker,  social- 
ist, the  radical  free  trader  and  the  party 
prohibitionist.  The  demagogues,  fanatics 
and  partisans  were  outgeneraled  at  every 
turn,  and  did  not  gain  a  single  point. 

Excepting  one  of  minor  importance, 
Farm  and  Fireside  heartily  indorses  the 
resolutions  adopted.  By  indorsing  no 
party,  and  taking  an  independent  stand, 
the  Farmers'  Union  is  in  a  position  to  use 
all  parties,  influence  all  and  reform  all. 
It  is  in  a  position  to  accomplish  more  im- 
mediate results  than  in  any  other  way. 
In  the  fall  elections  we  expect  to  see  a 
number  of  candidates  elected  by  the  active 
work  of  the  Farmers'  Union.  " 


With  Patrick  Barry,  whose  death 
oc  curred  at  his  home  in  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  in  June  last,  the  hor- 
ticultural world  has  met  with  a  great  loss. 
There  are  too  few  men  of  his  calibre,  that 
a  Patrick  Barry  could  easily  be  spared  or 
forgotten.  We  have  admired  him  as  a 
pomologist,  as  author,  as  business  man 
and  as  presiding  officer  of  horticultural 
meetings.  He  was  a  man,  every  inch  of 
him. 

While  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  bewail 
the  provision  of  nature  that  all  must  die 
— Mr.  Barry  lived  to  a  good  age,  being 
seventy-four  years  old  at  his  death — we 
will  at  present  draw  one  valuable  lesson 
from  his  eventful  life.  The  nursery  firm 
of  which  he  was  a  member  has  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  integrity.  There  is 
no  nursery  in  the  world,  nor  ever  has 
been,  nor  ever  can  be  in  future,  of  higher 
standing.  Not  even  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  trickery  in  any  form,  or  of  what 
might  be  called  "sharp"  business  methods, 
was  ever  attached  to  Ellwanger  &  Barry. 
In  all  his  other  various  enterprises  Mr. 
Barry  has  been  guided  by  this  same  high 
standard  of  business  principles  and  prac- 
tice. Nobody  who  ever  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  know  him  would  have  considered 
it  possible  that  Mr.  Barry,  for  the  sake  of 
a  temporary  advantage,  could  make  a 
misstatement  in  any  of  his  advertisements 
or  catalogues.  Whatever  was  written  or 
said  by  him  could  be  relied  on  as  his  true, 
bona  fide  sentiment.  The  large  fortune 
which  he  accumulated  during  his  active 
life  was  the  direct  result  of  this  un- 
bounded confidence  with  which  the  people 
could  not  help  to  be  inspired.  Altogeth- 
er, his  life  is  a  brilliant  example  of  the 
financial  success  resulting  from  generous 
dealing  and  from  integrity  beyond  even  a 
suspicion  of  sharp  practices  or  indiscre- 
tion. It  is  a  lesson  which  some  of  the 
seedsmen  and  nurserymen  of  our  times 
may  well  take  to  heart,  or  be  occasionally 
reminded  of  when  they  seem  to  forget 
that  "honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

Joseph. 


The  food  value  of  the  grain  is  about 
one  half  that  of  the  entire  corn 
plant  at  maturity.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  silo  is  the  best 
means  of  preserving  the  full  food  value 
of  corn.  The  value  of  a  good  silo  was 
never  more  apparent  to  farmers  than  it  is 
this  season.  The  severe  drouth  that  has 
prevailed  over  such  a  wide  area  has  greatly 
diminished  the  yield  of  grain,  and  in 
many  places  of  fodder  also.  The  most  of 
the  food  value  of  the  corn  crop  this  year 
is  in  the  fodder.  How  to  save  it  all  is  no 
problem  with  the  farmer  who  has  a  good 
silo.  The  drouth  will  give  a  new  impetus 
to  silo  building. 

The  Ohio  State  University  offers  a 
free  scholarship  to  its  two  years' 
course  in  agriculture  to  one  young 
man  from  each  county  in  the  state, 
who  shall  be  approved  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  county  agricultural 
society.  This  means  a  saving  of  840  to  §50 
a  year  in  college  dues.  The  next  college 
vear  opens  September  17th.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Prof. 
Wm.  R.  Lazenby,  Columbus,  Ohio,  will 
send  catalogues  and  full  particulars. 
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believed  in  in  England  and  is  the  farmer's 
chief  occupation  during  the  spring 
months,  but  some  believe  that  mere 
harrowing  is  better.  By  the  free  and  judi- 
cious use  of  fertilizers  on  good  and 
rich  land,  especially  on  farms  where  a 
great  deal  of  cattle  feeding  is  practiced, 
the  yield  of  wheat  in  England  is  kept  up 
to  an  average  of  thirty-five  bushels  an 
acre,  and  this  last  is  the  only  kind  of  farm 
in  which  there  has  been  any  money  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years.  During  that 
period  the  writer  has  had  occasion  to 
compare  the  results  on  two  adjacent  farms. 
The  first  of  these  consisted  of  150  acres 
only,  of  the  richest  red  Devonshire  soil. 
The  other,  consisting  of  400  acres  of  up- 
lands, was  mainly  made  up  of  fairly  good 
arable  land,  but  the  soil  chiefly  cold  clays. 
In  this  case  the  profit  on  the  smaller  farm 
exceeded  that  on  the  larger  at  least  three- 
fold. 

A  system  of  thoroughly  turning  up  the 
subsoil  has  enabled  certain  cultivators  to 
dispense  with  manure  altogether,  grow- 
ing crops  of  wheat  for  many  years  in  suc- 
cession, by  alternating  the  strips  of  wheat 
with  vacant  spaces  five  feet  wide,  which 
were  trenched  in  autumn  so  as  to  bring  the 
subsoils  to  the  surface.  By  this  system  thir- 
ty-sis bushelsan  acre  were  averagedby  one 
experimenter.  As  regards  the  influence  of 
manure,  Peruvian  guano  is  relied  upon 
chiefly  to  supply  the  needed  ammonia. 
Each  hundred  weight  of  this  manure  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  the  yield  by  four  bushels, 
though  in  wet  climates  the  increased  vital- 
1  ity  of  the  plant  is  liable  to  go  to  straw. 
The  average  yield  throughout  England  is 
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machines  were  introduced  very  slowly, 
and  even  now  nearly  one  half  of  the  wheat 
crop  is  still  reaped  with  the  sickle.  The 
reapers  now  have  their  only  opportunity 
in  the  year  for  earning  about  a  dollar  a 
day.  On  an  English  farm  at  this  time 
things  are  at  their  liveliest,  and  various 
ancient  customs  are  still  in  vogue.  One 
of  these  is  a  kind  of  mystic  ceremonial  or 
invocation,  consisting  of  a  prolonged, 
human  howling  in  tones  that  gradually 
die  away,  becoming  more  and  more  weird. 
The  writer  remembers  that  in  the  harvest 
fields  of  his  boyhood  the  heroes  or  cham- 
pion reapers  had  for  him  as  nicknames 
Achilles,  Ulysses  and  Ajax,  from  supposed 
resemblance  of  their  characters  to  those 
of  the  Homeric  Greeks.  The  mysteries  of 
white  magic  possessed  by  the  Ulysses  in 
question  are  such  as  embellish  the  rural 
medicine  man  or  superior  genius  of  all 
the  old  countries.  The  harvest  supper  is 
the  chief  event  of  the  year,  and  next  to  the 
festivities  of  Christmas  eve  and  the  burn- 
ing of  the  yule  log,  is  the  chief  event  of 
English  rural  life.  Of  recent  years,  one 
section  of  the  English  church  has  revived 
the  semi-religious  ceremonials  of  the  har- 
vest home.  It  is  the  more  frequent  cus- 
tom in  England  to  stack  the  grain  near  the 
homestead,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the 
stacks  are  built  upon  the  stack  stool 
or  staddle,  which  causes  the  grain  to  be 

ready  for  market  much  sooner. 

[Concluded  next  issue.] 

THE  DISAPPOINTMENTS  IN  HORTICULTURING. 

I  am  a  retired  physician,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixty-four  commenced  horticulturing 
four  years  ago,  for  pleasure  and  health. 


NOTES  ON  BRITISH  FARMING. 

BY  AN  ENGLISHMAN. 
[Continued  from  our  last  issue.] 
We  may  now  consider  in  detail  the 
various  crops  that  form  the  staples  of 
British  agriculturists. 

CORN. 

Corn  is  only  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
for  corn  in  England,  or,  as  it  is  invariably 
called,  maize,  is  not  grown  at  all,  although 
some  friends  of  the  writer  in  Kent  have 
experimented  with  it  of  late  years  for 
fodder.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  corn 
is  grown  in  all  the  gardens,  to  go  into  the 
soup. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  is  the  great  staple  of  the  British 
farmer,  if  his  land  is  not  too  poor,  and  it 
is  sown  both  in  the  autumn  and  spring 
In  the  writer's  experience,  red  wheats, 
which  are  the  hardiest,  especially  red  Lam- 
mas and  Talavera,  are  the  favorite  vari- 
eties. What  is  called  April  wheat  is  a 
red-bearded  variety  that  can  be  sown  on 
land  that  may  only  have  been  cleared  of 
turnips  late  in  the  winter. 

Almost  the  invariable  rule  in  England 
is  to  plant  wheat  after  clover  or  "grass 
seeds."  The  plowing  for  this  fall  sowing 
is  done  at  the  end  of  September;  the  har- 
row follows  on  the  plow  and  manure  is 
drilled  with  the  seed  wheat.  The  rules  for 
the  selection  of  seed  wheat  most  approved 
are  always  to  purchase  it  so  as  to  have  a 
change  of  soil,  and  to  prefer  that  which 
comes  from  a  richer  soil  and  an  earlier 
climate  than  those  of  the  land  in  which  it 
is  to  be  sown.  The  seed  wheat  is  invariably 
pickled  with  bluestone,  two  ounces  of 
which  dissolved  in  water  are  used  for  each 
bushel. 

Besides  such  fallows  and  clover  lands, 
the  wheat  sowings  in  England  are  after 
potatoes,  vetches  or  beans.  In  these 
cases  the  cleaning  of  the  soil  is  a  tiresome 
process,  and  in  England  the  cultivation 
has  to  be  carried  on  briskly  or  rain  is  apt 
to  prevent  the  sowing  altogether.  The 
turnip  crops  are  gradually  consumed 
throughout  the  whole  winter,  so  that  the 
sowing  of  wheat  may  goon  without  inter- 
mission up  to  April,  though  it  is  only  in 
very  dry  soils  that  sowing  can  be  done  to 
advantage  in  December  and  January. 
Most  authorities  advise  from  two  to  three 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  according  to 
the  date  of  the  sowing,  the  latest  requir- 
ing the  most.  But  when  the  seed  is 
drilled  instead  of  being  sown  broadcast,  a 
little  more  than  half  of  this  will  suffice. 
Horse-hoeing  of  the  wheat  crop  is  much 


probably  about  twenty-six  bushels  per 
acre,  and  something  short  of  two  tons  of 
straw.  Some  farms  with  light,  rich  soil, 
in  the  eastern  counties,  can  get  as  much  as 
six  pounds  an  acre  for  the  straws  used  for 
the  straw  plait. 

RYE  AND  BARLEY. 

Rye  is  very  little  grown  in  England  ex- 
cept on  the  poorest,  sandy  soils.  But  some 
have  got  into  the  way  of  growing  it  to 
feed  sheep  in  early  spring.  English  farm- 
ers are  always  very  partial  to  growing 
barley  when  they  can  hope  for  a  good 
crop.  With  a  yield  raised  to  sixty  bush- 
els an  acre,  and  prices  less  at  the  mercy  of 
competition,  the  cultivator  is  pretty  sure 
of  reaping  a  handsom  e  profit.  In  Scotlan  d, 
barley  is  still  the  chief  breadstuff  of  the 
Lowland  peasantry.  Even  throughout 
the  Highlands,  where  only  very  favored 
spots  can  grow  it,  it  is  the  favorite  crop. 

OATS. 

Scotland  lives  mostly  on  oatmeal  por- 
ridge. Oats  form  probably  two  thirds  of 
the  Scotch  grain  crop.  In  Scotland  it 
almost  invariably  forms  the  first  crop 
after  clover  or  pasture,  when  wheat  in  that 
country  does  not  prosper.  In  England  it 
forms  not  more  than  one  sixth  of  the 
grain  crop. 

BEANS. 

Beans  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Scotland  and  in  the  midland 
counties  of  England,  exclusively  as  cattle 
food.  Even  the  stalk  is  used  in  Scotland 
as  fodder. 

THE  CORN  HARVEST. 

Thus  the  harvesting  of  the  grain  crops 
is  styled  in  Great  Britain.    The  reaping 


A  Good  Hog-Gate. 

In  August,  1886, 1  planted  fifty  fine,  potted 
plants  of  the  Parry  strawberry,  and  early 
in  May  previously  six  peach  trees,  a 
Marianne  plum,  a  Keifer  pear,  etc.  In 
the  following  spring  I  bought  and  planted 
a  "bearing"  Meech  quince,  two  Japan 
plums — Ogon  and  Botan — one  Kentish  cob 
filbert,  an  extra  early  Richmond  cherry, 
dwarf  English  walnut,  and  lots  of  other 
things,  with  two  Japan  persimmons.  But 
these  will  suffice  to  illustrate  my  purpose. 

The  Parry  plants  grew  luxuriantly  and 
bloomed  prof uselyv  but  the  berries  would 
not  ripen — they  reddened  on  one  cheek, 
sunburnt  and  doated.  Tried  them  another 
year,  "allee  samee."  The  "bearing,"  one- 
dollar  quince,  now,  after  three  summers' 
growth,  has  never  had  a  blossom,  though 
quite  a  bush,  if  not  a  tree.  The  Ogon  and 
Botan  plums,  though  "frequently  bear- 
ing in  the  nursery  rows  the  second 
year  from  the  bud,*'  have  had  three 
years'  good  care  and  good  growth, 
and  I'll  have  to  wait  another  year  to  see 
what  the  fruit  looks  like.  The  Japan  per- 
simmons, though  hardy  with  the  nursery- 
men, even  without  protection,  kill  back 
to  where  they  started,  with  thorough  pro- 
tection. The  cob  filbert  bears  for  some 
nurserymen  "the  next  year  after  being 
planted,"  but  mine,  now  planted  and 
growing  nicely  for  three  summers,  never 
has  shown  a  blossom.  Even  the  Keifer 
pear  has  gone  back  on  me,  for  it  did  give 
me  nineteen  fine,  large  pears  the  next 
summer  after  planting,  but  now  not  a 
pear  for  two  years,  though  a  very  hand- 
some tree.  Cherry  tree  stock  was  worth- 
less when  purchased,  and  of  course  is 
dead.   The  Marianne  plum  tree  is  im- 


mense for  its  age,  and  though  full  of  bloom 
every  year,  that  is  all  it  does  for  me.  I've 
never  seen  a  plum  on  it  as  big  as  an 
ordinary  pea.  Such  are  the  pleasures  of 
raising  fruits.  Oh,  from  the  half-dozen 
peach  trees  I  picked  about  one  basket  and 
a  half,  summer  before  last;  last  summer, 
some  four  baskets;  but  many  rotted,  being 
so  continuously  wet;  and  this  spring  the 
frost  nipped  the  bloom,  and  half  the  trees 
are  on  the  decline. 

I'll  forbear  speaking  of  the  florists,  or 
rather  the  luck,  or  bad  luck,  I've  had  with 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  are  not 
among  the  most  reliable  men  in  their  rep- 
resentations, or  at  least,  I  can't,  with  the 
greatest  care,  prove  them  to  be  such.  Let 
one  instance  suffice.  I  paid  twenty  cents 
for  a  paper  of  white  violet  (pansy)  seed,  of 
"great  beauty  and  fragrance."  I  nursed 
the  plants  some  sixteen  months,  and  had 
a  very  poor  common,  purple  violet.  The 
manettia  vine  won't  bloom,  neither  will 
Solanum  jasminoides.  And  still  I  am 
cultivating  flowers!  A.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  GOOD  HOG-GATE. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Retty  sends  a  description  of  a 
good  hog-gate  which  he  has  in  use.  The 
construction  of  the  gate  is  fully  explained 
by  the  illustration. 


DOINGS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

BY  JOSEPH, 

The  Grain  Aphis — Secretary  Rusk  has 
just  sent  out  the  first  report  for  1890  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
As  usual  with  these  documents,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  matter  to  wade  through  for 
which  the  average  farmer  has  no  under- 
standing, or  which  is  of  no  practical 
interest  to  him.  I  believe  that  these  re- 
ports are  by  far  too  lengthy,  and  treat  on 
too  many  matters  not  especially  interest- 
ing or  instructive  to  common  people. 
There  may  be  good  suggestions  or  new 
truths  contained  in  them,  but  such  are 
hidden  among  the  600  pages  which  few 
people  will  read  all  through.  It  seems 
that  the  government  might  save  money 
by  sending  out  a  condensed,  popular 
edition,  in  popular  language,  to  average 
farmers,  and  supply  the  full,  voluminous 
report  only  to  colleges,  experiment 
stations,  and  to  those  individuals  who 
have  a  more  scientific  turn  of  mind.  The 
good  things  now  hidden  in  a  large  volume 
might  thus  be  made  available  to  the 
general  public. 

In  the  present  report  the  entomologist 
gives  us  a  chapter  on  the  grain  louse  and 
its  natural  enemies,  with  illustrations, 
colored  and  otherwise.  This  insect,  which 
looks  very  much  like  any  other  common 
plant  louse,  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
complaint  among  grain  growers  this  sea- 
son, and  done  considerable  damage  in 
many  sections.  The  insect  usually  ap- 
pears in  early  spring,  multiplies  rapidly, 
especially  if  the  season  is  free  from  ex- 
tremes, and  at  last  disappears  towards 
harvest  time,  when  its  natural  enemies 
get  the  upper  hand  of  it.  In  some  seasons,' 
however,  and  for  reasons  only  suspected, 
these  parasitic  enemies  of  the  louse  fail  to 
come  in  sufficient  numbers  to  clear  out 
the  destructive  grain  pest,  and  in  such  a 
case  the  crops — wheat,  oats,  barley,  etc. — 
sometimes  suffer  serious  injury. 

Of  course,  there  are  insecticides  which, 
if  brought  in  contact  with  the  lice,  would 
speedily  kill  them,  as  they  do  other  plant 
lice.  Among  them  we  have,  foremost, 
the  kerosene  emulsion,  and  tobacco  tea. 
But  as  these  remedies  cannot  be  applied  in 
a  practical  and  economical  way  to  the 
broad  acres  of  grain,  we  cannot  build 
great  hopes  on  them  for  the  protection  of 
our  grain  crops.  And  since  we  know  of 
no  other  means  of  destroying  the  intrud- 
ers, we  must  leave  them  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  their  insect  parasites,  and 
perhaps  of  occasional  heavy  rain  storms, 
and  try  to  find  comfort  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  only  once  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  that 
those  parasites  are  unable  to  get  the  better 
of  the  grain  louse  at 'the  approach  of  the 
warmer  season. 

Useful  Birds.— The  department  orni- 
thologist reports  to  have  found  a  few 
species  of  birds  besides  the  rose-breasted 
grosbeak  that  occasionally  eat  potato  bugs. 
Among  these  is  the  yellow-billed  cuckoo, 
already  known  as  a  valuable  friend  of  the 
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fanner  because  of  its  habit  of  feeding  upon 
caterpillars,  both  smooth  and  hairy. 
With  the  grosbeak,  the  habit  of  eating 
potato  bugs  proves  to  be  fairly  constant; 
but  unfortunately,  the  bird  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  abundant  anywhere,  and  hence 
the  resulting  benefits  have  not  been  gen- 
erally noticed.  The  marsh  hawk  is  given 
due  justice  in  the  life  history  contained 
in  the  ornithologist's  report.  It  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  beneficial, 
as  it  is  one  of  our  most  abundant,  hawks, 
and  its  presence  and  increase  should  be 
encouraged  in  every  way  possible,  not 
only  by  protecting  it  by  law,  but  by  dis- 
seminating a  knowledge  of  the  benefits  it 
confers.  Although  it  occasionally  carries 
off  poultry  and  game  birds,  its  economic 
value  as  a  destroyer  of  mammal  pests  is 
so  great  that  its  slight  irregularities  should 
be  pardoned.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  farmer  and  sportsman  shoot  it  dowTn 
at  sight,  regardless  or  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  it  preserves  an  immense  quantity  of 
grain,  thousands  of  fruit  trees  and  in- 
numerable nests  of  game  birds  by  destroy- 
ing the  vermin  which  eat  the  grain,  girdle 
the  trees  and  devour  the  eggs  and  young 
of  the  birds.  The  marsh  hawk  is  probably 
the  most  active  and  determined  foe  of 
meadow  mice  and  ground  squirrels,  de- 
stroying greater  numbers  of  these  pests 
than  any  other  species,  and  this  fact  alone 
should  entitle  it  to  protection,  even  if  it 
destroyed  no  other  injurious  animals. 

Another  bird  which  the  report  mentions 
as  greatly  beneficial  is  the  common  screech 
owl.  Xo  species  except  the  burrowing 
owl  is  so  destructive  to  noxious  insects  as 
this;  grasshoppers,  crickets  and  a  number 
of  night-flying  beetles  are  devoured  with 
relish.  The  stomachs  of  two  young  birds 
which  had  recently  left  the  nest  were 
found  distended  with  May  beetles.  It 
also  destroys  a  large  number  of  field  mice. 
Let  us  protect  these,  our  friends. 

Fertilizer  Tests. — The  Tennessee  sta- 
tion people  also  report  on  tests  made  with 
various  fertilizers  on  oats,  in  plats  of  one 
twentieth  acre  each,  and  on  clover  in  plats 
of  one  half  acre  each.  The  two  striking 
features  concerning  the  oat  tests,  as  re- 
ported by  the  station,  are:  "1.  That  two 
plats  fertilized  with  potash  gave  the 
highest  yields,  and  the  average  of  three 
plats  (plats  3,  (5,  12)  is  higher  than  the  next 
highest  yield  from  other  forms  of  fer- 
tilizers. 2.  The  plats  giving  the  smallest 
yields  received  no  manure,  and  the  aver- 
age yield  of  the  three  plats  not  manured 
is  smaller  than  the  yield  of  any  other  plat 
of  the  nine,  with  one  exception,  plat  5.'' 

There  are,  however,  other-striking  feat- 
ures about  the  results  not  commented 
upon  in  the  bulletin.  The  inference  from 
these  results  must  be  that  the  soil  used 
for  these  tests  was  lacking  in  available 
potash,  and  that  consequently  the  appli- 
cation of  potash,  either  as  muriate  or  in 
kainit,  gave  the  best  results.  But  it  is 
strange  to  note  that  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  soda  alone  in  one  case,  and  that 
of  acid  phosphate  alone  in  two  cases,  with- 
out potash,  gave  nearly  as  good  results; 
while  a  combination  of  the  three  essential 
plant  foods — in  nitrate  of  soda,  acid 
phosphate  and  kainit,  but  all  in  small 
quantities — gave  next  to  no  increase  of 
crop.  Did  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid 
phosphate,  where  either  was  applied  alone, 
be  effective  only  in  so  far  as  it  unlocked 
the  stores  of  potash  where  held  in  insol- 
uble compounds  in  the  soil?  If  not,  how 
can  we  reconcile  these  seemingly  contra- 
dictory results? 

The  other  striking  feature  not  com- 
mented upon  is  this:  That  the  increase  of 
crop  was  in  no  case  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  fertilizer  used.  This,  to  me,  is  a  sad 
fact,  and  only  confirms  what  1  have  often 
pointed  out,  that  the  production  of  our 
ordinary  cereal  crops,  where  the  raw  ma- 
terials have  to  be  furnished  in  purchased 
fertilizers,  is  far  from  being  a  safe  finan- 
cial operation.  Of  course,  the  soil  was 
poor,  and  probably  destitute  of  carbona- 
ceous matter. 

The  tests  of  fertilizers  on  clover  were 
also  unsatisfactory.  It  i3  worthy  of 
special  note,  says  the  bulletin,  that  up 
to  the  time  of  cutting  the  crop,  no  visible 
external  effects  of  the  fertilizers  on  the 
clover  were  to  be  seen. 

The  tabulated  results  are  also  i  n  teres  ting, 
as  indicating  how  uncertain  plat  exper- 
ments  may  be.   In  no  case  did  the  in- 


crease of  yield  pay  for  the  fertilizer.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  age  of  the 
clover,  third  year,  had  much  to  do  with 
making  the  results  so  uncertain  and  even 
contradictory.  In  my  own  experience  I 
have  never  seen  a  case  where  the  applica- 
tion of  complete  manures,  or  even  of 
single  elements  of  plant  food,  where 
needed  in  the  soil,  had  not  in  due  season 
shown  themselves  externally,  and  always 
plainly  and  prominently. 

WHEAT  YIELDS  AT  THE  OHIO  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal 
results  of  a  comparison  of  varieties  of 
wheat  made  this  season  on  the  farm  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the 
complete  report  of  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  an  early  bulletin  of  the  station. 

The  test  was  made  on  a  piece  of  bottom 
laud,  about  seven  acres  in  area  and  very 
uniform  in  quality.  It 
was  in  clover  in  1889, 
and  was  plowed  for 
wheat  after  removal  oi^ 

D 

the  seed  crop  of  clover,  o 


MATHEMATICAL  PRINCIPLES  IN  FARMING. 

In  spite  of  education,  precept  and  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  frightful  amount  of  want 
of  application  of  the  most  simple  math- 
ematical principles  in  all  branches  of  in- 
dustrial production,  but  more  especially 
in  farming.  Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  how  I  missed  it 
when  I  began  gardening  in  planting 
everything  in  squares  or  blocks,  and 
how  I  was  trying  to  remedy  it  by 
getting  everything  into  long  rows. 
My  attention  is  again  drawn  to  the 
subject  by  watching  the  different  oper- 
ations of  plowing  and  mowing  as  I  go 
to  market  day  after  day  with  berries.  One 
man  has  a  twenty-acre  field  in  grass.  In- 
stead of  mowing  around  it  until  it  was 
done,  mowing  wide  or  narrow  according5 
to  quantity  wanted  down  at  once,  he  cut 
it  crossways  in  pieces  of  four  acres  at 
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Nearly  all  the  varieties 
were  more  or  less  affect- J 
ed  with  stinking  smut; 
the  relative  injury  from 
which  is  indicated  in  the 
last  column  of  the  table. 

All  the  varieties  suffer- 
ed more  or  less  from  the  winter  killing 
during  the  severe  freeze  of  March.  In  the 
next  to  the  last  column  of  the  table  is 
given  the  per  cent  of  injury  from  this 
source,  as  estimated  about  April  1st. 

Each  plot  was  exactly  one  tenth  acre  in 
size.  The  yield  is  given  in  bushels  per  acre. 


Variety. 


Wvandot  

Velvet  Chaff.  

Farquliar  

McQuay  

Mediterranean  

Sibley's  New  Goldeu  . 

Tasmanian  Red  

Gypsy  

Democrat  

Deitz  

Reliable  

Valley  

Egyptian  

Patasonian  Trigo-.  

Red  Fultz  

Poole  

Michigan  Amber  

Vitter  

German  Emperor  

Hungarian  

Geneva   

Ni-rger  

Piehl-Mcdi  terra  nean. 

Miller's  Prolific  

Golden  Cross  

Missouri  Bine  Stem.... 

Seneca  Chief  :.. 

Velvet  Chaff.  

Sheriff.  

Big  English  

Tuscan  Island  

Surprise  

Royal  Australian  

Golden  Prolific  

Red  Brazilian  

Red  Russian  

Fin  lev  

Fnltz  

Hicks  

Rocky  Mountain  

High  Grade  

On tario  Wonder  

Currell's  Prolific  

Mealy  

Improved  Rise  

Extra  Early  Onkley.  . 

Silver  Chaff.  

Martin's  Amber  

Xew  Monarch  

Theiss  

Oregon  
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Of  the  above-named  sorts,  Sibley's  Xew 
Golden  and  Tasmanian  Red  appear  to  be 
identical  with  Mediterranean.  Reliable, 
Valley  and  Egyptian  resemble  each  other 
very  closely  while  growing,  but  show 
slight  differences  in  the  grain.  Red  Fultz 
and  German  Emperor  seem  to  be  simply 
new  names  for  the  old  Michigan  Amber. 
Poole  resembles  these  closely,but  is  slightly 
earlier,  has  a  shorter  straw  and  a  more 
drooping  head.  Hungarian  and  Geneva 
cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  field;  the 
one,  however,  is  very  smutty,  the  other 
not  so.  Diehl-Mediterranean,  Golden 
Cross,  Missouri  Blue  Stem  and  Seneca 
Chief  are  also  identical.  We  also  have 
the  same  wheat  under  the  names  of 
"Raub's  Black  Prolific,"  "Michigan 
Bronze,"  "Brady  Lake"  and  "Andrew's 
Xo.  4."  Royal  Australian  Ls  simply  the 
old  Clawson.  Finley  is  another  name  for 
Fultz.  We  also  have  Fultz  under  numer- 
ous other  aliases  in  our  complete  general 
list  of  wheats,  which  comprises  about  250 
so-called  varieties. 


100  RODS 
Fig.  1. 

once.  The  field  was  one  hundred  rods 
long  and  forty  rods  wide.  Supposing  he 
cut  live  swaths  to  the  rod,  he  turned  four 
hundred  corners  in  cutting  four  acres,  and 
two  thousand  in  cutting  the  whole.  Had 
he  cut  around  the  entire  piece  he  would 
have  turned  only  eight  hundred  corners 
altogether,  or  only  two  fifths  as  many. 

Now,  every  farmer  knows  that  it  is 
in  turning  where  the  time  is  lost, 
and  not  only  is  time  lost  but  the 
team  is  more  or  less  headstrong  as  they 
near  the  end,  swerving  often  from  a  true 
line  and  leaving  belts  or  not  cutting  the 
entire  width  of  mower  or  plow.  In  mow- 
ing this  piece  in  five  pieces  it  took  as  long 
to  mow  the  first  piece  as  it  did  the  last,  but 
had  he  mowed  around  the  whole  he  would 
have  turned  but  sixteen  times  around  to 
mow  the  first  acre,  and  even  the  last  piece 
in  the  middle  would  have  required  less 
turning,  because  his  finishing  swath  would 
have  been  sixty  rods  long.  In  long  work 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  the  full 
width  of  cut  from  a  mower,  while  it  is 
quite  otherwise  in  short  work  with  fre- 
quent turning.  In  this  case  there  was  an 
added  loss  in  coming  out  to  the  fence 
every  time  four  acres  was  first  gone 
around,  and  a  large  amount  of  backing 
and  "gee-hawing"  that  could  have  been 
dispensed  with  had  the  whole  field  been 
gone  around.  In  this  matter  it  makes  no 
difference  in  the  ratio  whether  the  width 
of  cut  be  wide  or  narrow.  Had  the  mower 
cut  a  rod  at  four  times  along,  it  would 
have  taken  three  hundred  and  twenty 
turns  to  cut  each  section,  or  one  thousand 
six  hundred  for  the  twenty  acres.  The 
same  machine  would  have  made  but  two 
fifths  as  many,  or  six  hundred  and  forty 
corners  in  cutting  around  the  entire  piece 
until  done.  I  wondered  the  man  did  not  ent 
around  a  few  times  to  give  a  clear  head- 
way, but  he  did  not,  yet  he  was  a  clever 
young  man,  full  of  the  idea  that  he  could 
give  his  father  and  other  old  farmers 
points  in  farming  and  show  them  how  to 
make  money.    Fig.  1,  as  a  whole,  gives  in 
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Fig.  2. 

partial  outline  the  facts  in  this  case  in 
another  form,  whereby  the  dullest  reader 
can  see  that  the  points  I  have  made  are 
correct. 

The  portion  in  the  upper,  left-hand 
corner  divided  off  and  containing  five 
acres  forty  rods  long  by  twenty  rods  wide, 
shows  how  another  man  mowed  it  by  cut- 
ting it  in  two  equal  pieces.  Very  little 
study  will  show  that  in  this  case  the 
mower,  the  tedder  and  the  rake  were 
turned  around  twice  as  many  corners  as 
if  it  had  been  mowed  in  one  piece. 

The  same  man  has  a  piece  in  corn  and 
potatoes  of  the  shape  and  dimensions  of 
Fig.  2.    He  first  plowed  it  in  two  pieces 


and  then  planted  it  the  short  way  in  drills. 
Allowing  five  rows  to  the  rod,  he  has  three 
hundred  and  fifty  rows,  the  shortest  one 
being  but  three  feet  long.  This  necessi- 
tates turning  seven  hundred  times  to  cul- 
tivate it  once  over  twice  in  a  row.  Had 
he  planted  it  the  long  way  there  would 
have  been  but  one  hundred  rows,  and  the 
shortest  one  would  have  been  firty  rods 
in  length.   L.  B.  Pierce. 

HANDLING  BROOM  CORN. 

To  harvest  broom  corn,  the  cutting 
should  begin  as  early  as  the  milk  begins 
to  form  in  the  seed.  To  table,  begin  by 
breaking  or  bending  the  stalks  of  the  first 
hill,  from  two  to  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  letting  the  tops.fall  on  the  ground  ; 
bend  two  rows  at  a  time.  Break  the 
second  hill  the  same  height  from  the 
ground,  letting  the  tops  fall  on  the  stump 
of  the  first  hill,  then  the  third  across  the 
second,  and  so  on  through  the  field,  form- 
ing a  table  of  two  rows  from  the  stalks. 

Let  two  men  or  boys  follow,  cutting  the 
tops,  leaving  the  stalks  from  two  to  four 
inches  long  on  the  longest  brush,  and  on 
the  short  brush  the  stalk  should  be  from 
six  to  eight  inches  in  length. 

I  bought  a  crop  of  ten  tons  last  year, 
that  would  have  been  worth  one  hundred 
dollars  more  had  the  stalks  been  left 
longer  on  the  short  brush. 

To  free  the  brush  from  the  blades  when 
cutting,  take  hold  of  the  brush  part  only, 
and  pull  the  stalk  up  against  the  knife, 
and  as  soon  as  the  knife  cuts  through  the 
stalk,  the  springing  back  of  the  stalk  takes 
the  blade  with  it. 

When  there  is  a  brush  not  fully  out  of 
the  pod,  take  the  brush  in  one  hand,  the 
blade  in  the  other,  give  a  quick,  parting 
motion,  and  the  brush  will  leave  the  blades 
and  stalk  at  the  first  joint.  The  brush 
should  not  lie  on  the  stalks  or  table  longer 
than  one  day. 

Begin  cleaning  off  the  seed  the  second 
day,  and  place  on  slats,  under  cover,  to 
dry  or  cure.  When  cleaned  of  seed,  two 
thirds  less  space  or  shed  room  is  required 
to  cure  the  brush,  and  it  is  much  less 
liable  to  heat.  It  may  be  laid  on  the  slats, 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  deep,  and 
when  thoroughly  dry,  should  be  taken 
from  the  slats,  and  piled  in  tiers  from  two 
to  three  feet  high,  to  allow  of  a  sweat 
before  making  up  into  bales.  During  the 
process  and  time  of  curing,  the  light 
should  be  excluded  as  much  as  possible, 
to  insure  a  good  color. 

Care  in  cleaning  and  in  every  particular 
will  insure  the  best  price.  Often  I  find  a 
man's  crop  damaged  from  one  fourth  to 
one  half  its  value  by  carelessness  in  har- 
vesting.   O.  H.  P.  Olds. 

SILAGE  AND  ROOTS. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  general  use 
of  the  silo  will  drive  root  growing  out  of 
farm  practice.  This  seems  plausible 
enough  to  those  who  view  the  subject  at 
long  range;  but  it  will  not  do  with  practi- 
cal men  who  grew'  and  fed  roots  before 
they  know  the  virtues  of  silage.  The 
writer  interviewed  a  number  of  such  men 
last  week,  and  on  every  one  of  their  farms 
a  significant  fact  was  noticed;  close  be- 
side the  field  of  ensilage  corn  was  a  field 
of  roots.  The  two  crops  grew  together 
like  brothers — they  were  in  no  sense  rivals 
or  competitors.  In  localities  where  roots 
can  be  grown  with  profit — where  the  cli- 
matic conditions  are  perfect — they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  stand  beside  the  silo. 
They  are  to  be  fed  between  the  first  frost 
and  the  opening  of  the  silo. — Sural  New- 
Yorker. 

Cet 
The  Best 

Ie  a  good  motto  to  follow  in  buying  a  medicine,  as 
well  as  in  everythiugelse.  By  tbe  universal  satisfac- 
tion it  has  given,  and  by  the  many  remarkable  cures 
it  has  accomplished,  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has  proven 
it6elf  unequalled  for  building  up  and  strengthening 
the  system,  and  for  all  diseases  arising  from,  or  pro- 
moted by,  impure  blood.  Bo  not  experiment  with 
any  unheard  of  or  untried  article  which  you  are  told 
is  "as  good  as  Hood's,"  but  be  sure  to  get  only 

Hood's 

Sarsaparilla 

Sol'l  by  all  'Iruezists.   $1 ;  six  for  S5.    Prepared  only 
by  C.  T.  HOOD  It  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  HOME  GARDEN. 

BY  JOSEPH. 

eed  Raising.1 — One  of  onr  friends, 
Charles  Wilson,  of  Oregon,  asks 
me  a  ticklish  question.  He  wants 
to  know  what  kind  of  vegetable 
seeds  do  not  mix.  He  plants 
every  year  fifty  or  sixty  varieties 
(§)i  °^  corni  beans,  peas, 
— —  9  turnips,  radishes,  let- 
tuce, cucumbers,  melons,  tomatoes,  etc., 
and  like  many  other  people,  would  be 
glad  to  save  his  own  seed  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  its  being  fresh  and  reliable,  if  he 
can  save  it  without  danger  of  getting  a 
bad  mixture. 

Well,  I  doubt  whether  I  can  name  him  a 
single  vegetable  that  would  be  entirely 
safe  from  getting  mixed  when  two  or 
more  varieties  are  planted  near  one  an- 
other. The  verv  fact  that  few  of  the  seeds 
we  purchase  of  seed  growers  and  seed 
dealers  (and  they  usually  take  consider- 
able pains  to  have  them  pure)  are  entirely 
free  from  admixtures,  proves  that  the 
prevention  of  crosses  and  hybrids  in  veg- 
etables is  a  difficult  matter.  Not  only 
this,  but  most  kinds  have  a  tendency  to 
sport,  or  to  revert  to  the  original  form, 
making  it  necessary  that  strict  watch  be 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  the  prompt  re- 
moval of  all  specimens  among  a  lot  in- 
tended for  seed,  which  do  not  come  strictly 
true  to  the  variety.  To  be  absolutely  sure 
of  getting  pure  seed  of  any  variety  of 
vegetables,  no  other  should  be  grown  on 
the  place,  nor  in  the  near  vicinity,  and  no 
plant  of  the  variety  should  be  left  that 
shows  the  least  variation  from  the  type  in 
any  respect.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I 
feel  safer  to  depend  on  the  skill  and  good- 
will of  a  conscientious  seedsman  than  on 
my  own  efforts  or  ability  to  keep  the  seed 
pure. 

Corn  varieties  mix  readily  at  consider- 
able distance,  and  the  variety  planted  in 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  or 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  is  apt  to  suffer  most. 
Peas,  beans,  turnips,  cabbages,  melons, 
cucumbers,  squashes,  etc.,  also  produce 
crosses  quite  readily.  All  such,  to  be  kept 
pure,  should  be  planted  at  quite  a  distance 
from  other  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
Lima  beans,  however,  rarely  mix  with 
other  beans,  and  if  but  one  sort  of  Limas 
is  planted  on  the  place,  they  may  be  safely 
used  for  seed  with  the  expectation  of 
keeping  the  variety  pure.  Varieties  of 
the  same  vegetable,  which  bloom  at  differ- 
ent seasons,  can  also  be  planted  together 
without  danger  of  mixing.  If  you  plant 
Cory  and  Stowell's  Evergreen  sweet  corn 
side  by  side,  they  will  give  you  pure  seed 
if  no  other  variety,  blooming  with  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these,  is  growing  in 
the  vicinity. 

Hybrids  are  not  produced  as  easily  as 
crosses.  The  former,  you  know,  are  pro- 
duced by  members  of  different  species, 
the  latter  only  by  different  varieties.  I 
have  never  seen  a  case  of  melons  mixing 
with  cucumbers,  or  either  of  them  with 
equashes  or  pumpkins,  on  my  grounds, 
although  I  have  planted  them  together,  or 
in  closest  proximity,  year  after  year. 
Consequently,  if  I  have  but  one  variety 
of  melons,  or  cucumbers,  or  the  like,  I  do 
not  fear  to  gather  and  plant  the  seed  of 
such,  no  matter  how  many  varieties  of 
other  vines  are  growing  close  by.  I  have, 
for  instance,  a  patch  of  Emerald  Gem 
muskmelon,  Volga  watermelon,  Long 
Green  cucumber  and  Summer  Crook -neck 
squash,  all  growing  close  together,  often 
muskmelon  and  watermelon  in  the  same 
hill,  and  I  intend  to  save  seed  from  all  of 
these  varieties  for  planting  next  season.  I 
am  quite  sure  all  will  come  true. 

Otherwise,  and  with  the  exception  of 
tomatoes  and  peppers,  I  hardly  ever  care 
to  save  seeds  of  common  varieties.  I  can 
get  them  as  cheap  as  need  be  from  my 
seedsman.  But  when  it  comes  to  high- 
priced  sorts,  the  case  is  different.  You 
may  be  sure  I  save  every  seed  of  the  new, 
bush  Limas — Burpee's  and  the  Kumerle — 
also  of  choice  peas  and  some  other  things. 
The  Burpee's — an  excellent  thing,  by  the 
way — I  have  all  by  itself.  I  also  gather 
my  own  seed  of  pole  Limas,  although  I 
grow  a  number  of  varieties  together.  If 


they  get  mixed,  all  right,  since  I  only 
grow  them  for  home  use;  and  as  I  gather 
the  earliest  and  best  pods,  I'd  just  as  soon 
have  them  get  mixed  as  much  as  they 
desire. 

Now,  as  to  tomatoes,  I  am  always  sure 
to  gather  seed  of  the  earliest  and  best,  and 
I  run  the  risk  of  mixing.  No  seedsman 
could  afford  to  give  me  seed  as  carefully 
selected  as  I  select  it,  even  at  §10  an  ounce. 
People  who  grow  tomato  seed  for  market 
have  to  make  use  of  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
in  order  to  make  the  business  pay.  My 
practice  for  years  has  been  to  select  a  few 
of  the  very  earliest  and  very  finest  speci- 
mens of  each  variety,  mash  them  into  a 
bowl,  let  stand  to  ferment  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  wash  out,  strain,  dry,  and 
put  in  paper  bags  carefully  labeled,  with 
date  of  gathering,  etc.  By  planting  seed 
thus  grown,  year  after  year,  the  strain  is 
all  the  time  improved.  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey 
(Cornell  University)  says  the  life  of  a 
tomato  variety  is  only  about  ten  years, 
and  it  then  becomes  useless.  My  tomatoes 
do  not  run  out  like  this.  Usually,  the 
varieties  as  offered  by  seedsmen  are  in 
general  cultivation  only  that  length  of 
time,  or  less,  but  this  is  merely  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  seed  is  grown  promiscu- 
ously, and  new  sorts,  evolved  by  selection 
and  propagated  with  greater  care,  are  all 
the  time  being  introduced,  and  take  the 
place  of  others  which  cheap  seed  growing 
has  allowed  to  run  out. 

TRANSPLANTING    RHUBARB. — To    do  its 

best,  rhubarb,  or  pie-plant,  must  be  divided 
and  reset  every  few  years.  This  can  be 
done  in  fall  or  spring;  if  in  fall,  wait  until 
the  leaves  begin  to  die,  then  take  up  the 
plants,  divide  the  roots  so  that  you  have 
straight  pieces  with  a  good  crown  to  each, 
and  reset  in  very  rich  and  well-prepared 
soil  four  feet  apart  each  way.  Apply  a 
good  lot  of  compost  later  on,  and  you  will 
be  sure  of  some  good  stalks  next  season. 
The  operation  can  be  done  with  fully  as 
good  success  in  early  spring.  Plenty  of 
good  manure  is  the  essential  requisite  of 
success.  If  you  take  the  plants  up  in  the 
fall,  it  may  be  well  to  store  a  few  in  soil 
in  the  cellar,  or  some  other  cool  place,  and 
have  them  ready  for  starting  up  in  hot- 
bed or  greenhouse  for  earliest  use.  Thus 
it  comes  very  handy  for  pie  material  in 
early  spring,  especially  when  apples  are 
scarce,  as  they  will  be  next  season. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDCCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  SEEKS. 


THE  IDEAL  STRAWBERRY. 

BY  JOSEPH. 

Not  only  instructive  and  interesting, 
but  amusing,  as  well,  is  the  following 
paragraph  found  in  the  catalogue  of  a 
western  nurseryman,  B.  F.  Smith: 

"The  ideal  strawberry — where  does  it 
flourish,  and  what  is  it?  In  Barnesville, 
Ohio,  the  Sharpless  is  the  ideal  berry. 
There  it  makes  more  money  for  the  grower 
than  any  other  sort.  It  also  grows  larger 
than  any  other  known  variety.  Four 
quarts  gathered  there  the  last  season  con- 
tained, respectively,  eleven,  thirteen,  four- 
teen and  sixteen  berries.  Up  in  Janesville, 
Wisconsin,  the  Jessie  is  the  ideal.  There 
its  size  and  product  are  astonishingly 
large,  yielding  two  hundred  bushels  per 
acre.  Further  north,  in  the  same  state,  at 
Green  Bay,  J.  M.  Smith,  a  noted  berry 
grower,  says  the  old  Wilson's  Albany  is 
his  best,  and  that  he  has  never  found  its 
equal  for  large  product  and  profit.  The 
ideal  in  southern  Illinois  is  now  the  War- 
field,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  of 
the  Wilson,  and  is  said  to  equal  the 
Crescent  in  productiveness.  It  has  to  be 
tested  in  and  for  Kansas.  Two  friends  in 
Missouri  wrote  us  recently  that  the  best 
croppers  and  money  makers  last  year  were 
Mt.  Vernon  and  Manchester.  So  it  is  ex- 
pected that  our  Missouri  friends  will  be 
booming  the  Mt.  Vernon  and  Manchester 
as  their  ideal  strawberries.  In  New  Jersey, 
the  ideal  strawberry  is  the  latest  novelty 
introduced  by  some  popular  nurseryman, 
no  matter  how  inferior  the  fruit  may  be." 

I  have  been  looking  for  the  ideal  straw- 
berry for  many  years.  Sometimes,  when 
reading  the  enthusiastic  description  given 
to  a  new  berry  by  its  introducer,  and  per- 
haps the  unqualified  endorsements  of 
horticultural  papers  and  writers,  I  thought 


I  was  going  to  get  hold  of  my  ideal.  Thus 
it  was  with  the  Monarch  of  the  West,  the 
Great  American,  the  Sharpless,  the  James 
Vick,  the  Jewel,  the  Crimson  Cluster,  the 
Jessie  and  a  host  of  others.  In  every  case 
I  found  out  that  the  descriptions,  like  the 
pictures,  had  been  terribly  overdrawn, 
and  the  early  endorsements  were  based  on 
advertising  patronage,  or  given  by  people 
who  relied  more  on  the  truthfulness  of 
the  introducer  than  on  what  they  knew 
about  the  novelty. 

In  short,  the  ideal  strawberry  has  not 
yet  been  found.  We  have  some  good 
berries  for  special  purposes.  The  Sharp- 
less, the  Wilson,  the  Jessie,  the  Manches- 
ter, the  Bubach,  etc.,  are  all  good  for  both 
home  use  and  market,  over  a  larger  or 
smaller  extent  of  territory,  each  one  being 
a  favorite  in  certain  sections.  But  each 
one,  also,  has  its  faults,  and  none  succeeds 
everywhere  and  under  all  conditions  of 
climate  and  soil.  The  Haverland  is  im- 
mensely productive  here,  and  has  other 
points  in  its  favor,  but  it  is  too  light  color- 
ed and  too  soft  for  an  ideal  berry.  The 
Warfield,  also,  has  qualities  which  exclude 
it  from  that  distinction.  So  we  will  have 
to  continue  our  search  for  the  ideal  straw- 
berry; and  it  will  be  well  to  provide  our- 
selves with  a  good  deal  of  skepticism 
concerning  the  value  of  any  novelty 
offered  under  that  claim,  no  matter  how 
positively  its  perfection  is  proclaimed  by 
people  who  push  its  sale. 


NEW  VARIETIES  OF  FRUITS. 

In  the  course  of  an  informal  talk  before 
the  American  Nurserymen's  Association, 
Pomologist  Van  Deman,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  said  he 
thought  too  little  attention  was  being  paid 
to  our  native  fruits  from  which  much 
that  is  of  value  may  be  secured.  Many 
good  plums  have  come  from  Prunus  Amer- 
icana. The  Hawkeye  from  Iowa  is  the 
best  among  the  newer  sorts.  Others  are 
Rollingstone,  Leduc,  Cheney,  Ludlow, 
Hopp.  Clynian  is  a  variety  of  Prunus 
domestica.  All  these  are  very  promising. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  Burbank,  which  was 
originated  by  the  horticulturist  and  nur- 
seryman of  that  name  in  California.  It 
has  not  yet  been  grown  outside  of  its 
native  state.  It  is  of  medium  size,  crim- 
son purple,  of  fine  quality  and  will  prob- 
ably prove  hardy  in  the  middle  states. 
There  seems  to  be  much  confusion  in  the 
nomenclature  of  some  of  the  Japanese 
plums.  Three  distinct  varieties  of  Kelsey 
were  reported.  An  objectionable  feature 
of  the  Japanese  plums  is  that  they  bloom 
so  early  that  their  blossoms  are  very  apt 
to  be  injured  by  late  frosts;  they  are  fully 
as  bad  as  the  apricot  in  this  respect.  Sat- 
suma  is  a  round  plum  with  deep  red  flesh 
and  a  small  stone;  it  succeeds  well  at  the 
North,  as  does  also  Ogon. 

Among  new  apples  were  mentioned  Gar- 
field, a  handsome  apple  of  bright  crimson 
stripes  on  a  yellow  ground.  This  and 
Lincoln  seem  to  be  hardy  in  northern  Il- 
linois. Shirk,  from  Indiana,  is  sweet  and 
high  colored ;  an  excellent  autumn  sweet 
apple,  and  hangs  well  on  the  tree.  Peffer 
is  a  seedling  of  Pewaukee,  but  is  hardier 
than  its  parent.  Lacon  is  promising  and 
is  probably  sufficiently  hardy  for  the 
North-west.  Ivauhoe  is  a  long  keeper  but 
of  very  inferior  quality.  Pullman  is 
evidently  the  Red  Canada  under  another 
name.  The  Windsor,  from  Wisconsin,  is 
of  good  quality  and  medium  size. 

But  few  grapes  were  noticed.  The 
Lyon,  from  Michigan  and  named  after 
the  distinguished  pomologist,  was  said  to 
be  a  vigorous  grower,  with  fruit  of  fine 
quality.  Colerain  is  larger  in  both  bunch 
and  berry  than  Martha.  Mr.  Campbell 
said  it  is  a  Labrusca,  and  that  the  quality 
is  good.  Woodruff  Red  is  a  very  vigorous 
grower  and  exceedingly  productive.  A 
very  profitable  market  sort  but  devoid  of 
fine  quality.  Green  Mountain  is  a  good 
grower,  productive  and  early;  promising. 

Mr.  Van  Deman  spoke  encouragingly  of 
nut  culture  and  thought  there  was  a  great 
future  for  it.  He  considered  Paragon  the 
best  chestnut,  all  things  considered,  and 
he  believes  our  native  chestnuts  to  be 
superior  to  any  of  the  European  or  Asiatic 
varieties.  The  Paragon  shows  no  indica- 
tion of  foreign  blood;  it  bears  abundantly 
at  an  early  age,  but  is  not  of  as  fine  quality 
as  some  of  the  native  sorts.   Numbo  is 


very  large,  but  is  a  foreign  variety  and  of 
poor  quality. 

The  Crandall  currant  is  a  good  thing.  It 
is  very  large,  a  variety  of  the  Missouri 
currant,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  the  currant-worm.  . 

Mr.  Van  Deman  also  gave  some  infor- 
mation regarding  the  work  done  by  the 
department  in  the  introduction  of 

TROPICAL  FRUITS. 

The  lemons  that  have  been  heretofore 
grown  in  this  country  have  been  unsal- 
able from  the  bitterness  of  their  skins, 
but  now,  varieties  having  sweet  rinds 
have  been  introduced  and  are  being  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  many  parts  of  Florida 
and  California. 

The  citron  now  used  in  this  country  is 
all  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
chiefly  from  the  Mediterranian  regions, 
but  it  can  be  successfully  grown  in  some 
parts  of  southern  California  and  Florida. 
Budded  trees  of  the  best  foreign  varieties 
have  therefore  been  introduced,  and  it  is 
expected  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to 
grow  all  the  citron  needed.  Choice 
varieties  of  cocoanuts  have  been  intro- 
duced along  the  sea  coast  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Florida.  Also  choice  varieties  of 
mangoes  have  been  obtained  from  the 
East  Indies  and  planted  in  Florida. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  addressed  the  meeting 
on 

GROWING  PEACHES 

At  the  North.  His  home  is  in  central 
Connecticut,  and  he  planted  his  peach 
trees  from  Tennessee  pits,  on  the  high 
lands  and  steep  ridges  of  the  surrounding 
hills.  He  gave  thorough  cultivation  and 
applied  no  other  manure  than  commercial 
fertilizers,  potash  and  bone  dust  chiefly. 
The  trees  aie  pruned  severely  and  the 
fruit  thoroughly  thinned.  In  harvesting, 
the  peachgs  are  assorted  and  carefully 
graded.  His  crop  last  year  amounted  to 
17,000  baskets,  which  brought  §25,000  for 
the  entire  crop. — Orchard  and  Garden. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAHtEL  B.  GREEN. 

Snramei1  Care  of  Strawberries.— P.  F.  L., 

Kirkwood,  Dakota,  writes:  '-Please  tell  us 
how  to  manage  the  strawberry  bed  now  to  get 
plenty  of  berries  next  year." 

Reply  :— It  is  generally  best  to  plant  a  straw- 
berry bed  each  year,  and  only  let  the  bed  bear 
one  year.  If  the  bed  is  iu  very  good  condition 
after  picking  the  berries,  it  may  be  weeded, 
thinned  out  and  manured,  and  will  then 
probably  bear  another  good  crop;  but  as  a 
general  thing  it  is  not  profitable  to  work  out 
old  beds.  In  thinning  out  the  old  bed,  be  sure 
to  take  out  the  old  plants  and  leave  the  young 
ones.  Strawberry  plants  may  be  set  in  August 
and  September,  but  require  much  care. 

Rasnberry  Varieties.— W.  H.  C,  White1 
Rock,  III.  The  Souhegan  is  a  very  early, 
productive,  black  cap  raspberry,  well  worthy 
of  planting.  The  Gregg  is  larger,  but  later 
than  the  Souhegan,  and  very  desirable. 
Schaffer's  Colossal  is  purplish  in  color,  and 
very  prolific,  but  not  generally  so  salable  a 
berry  as  the  black  raspberries;  but  on  account 
of  its  productiveness  it  is  largely  planted  and 
considered  profitable  for  the  near  market.  The 
Nemaha,  also,  is  a  valuable  black. cap  variety 
which  is  giving  great  satisfaction  wherever 
used.  They  may  be  bought  of  any  good 
nurseryman,  and  will  not  cost  over  SI  per 
hundred,  and  are  sent  by  express. 

Green  Sawdust  for  Strawberry  Mulch. 
— G.  R.,  Maderia,  Ohio.  Green  wood  sawdust 
makes  a  good  mulch  for  protection  against 
freezing  and  thawing,  but  it  does  not  protect 
the  berries  entirely  against  being  injured  by 
spattering,  for  the  sawdust  itself  gets  onto  the 
berries  during  heavy  rains.  Chips  from  a 
planing  mill  are  better  on  account  of  being 
coarser.  If  sawdust  is  used,  it  should  never  be 
applied  more  than  one  inch  deep.  Mulch 
should  neverbe  put  on  a  strawberry  bed  before 
hard  freezing  weather.  The  land  should  be 
cultivated  frequently  during  the  fall  and  sum- 
mer months,  when,  even  if  the  weather  Is 
very  dry.  such  cultivation  is  much  better  than 
mulching,  a  covering  of  three  inches  of  loose 
soil  being  the  best  kind  of  mulch.  And  then 
again,  mulching  is  more  easily  applied  when 
the  ground  is  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  up  a 
horse  and  wagon. 

Beetles  for  Name.— F.  J.  K.,  Davenport, 
Iowa.  The  package  In  which  you  sent  the 
insects  was  broken  open  en  route,  aDd  nrrived 
emptv.  I  think  the  beetles  were  probably 
the  Fcdia  riiicoln,  which  is  a  dark  colored 
beetle  about  half  an  inch  long.  or«  little  less, 
It  appeared  in  Minnesota  very  abundantly 
in  Julv,  which  was  about  the  time  your  vines 
were  injured.  It  eats  away  the  green  portion 
of  the  leaves.  On  varieties  without  down  on 
the  underside  of  the  leaf  (as  the  Clinton),  it 
eats  clean-cut,  irregular  holes,  while  on  leaves 
like  those  of  the  Concord,  with  down  on  the 
underside,  it  eats  away  the  tissues,  but  does 
not  cut  through  the  downy  covering.  Its' 
ravages  only  last  a  short  lime,  but  when 
abundant,  it  is  a  great  nuisance.  It  may  be 
destroyed  bv  laying  sheets  under  the  vines 
and  then  jarring  them,  when  the  beetles  wilt 
curl  up  and  fall  off,  something  like  the 
curculio.  But  a  better  way  is  to  kill  them  by 
syringing  the  foliage  with  Paris  green  and 
water  at  the  rate  of  100  gallons  of  water  to  one, 
pound  of  the  poison. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Rome  Beauty  Apple.— The  first  tree  orig- 
inated iu  my  grandfather's  nursery  (the  late 
Israel  Putnaml,  on  the  Muskingum  river,  five 
miles  'above  Marietta,  Washington  county, 
Ohio.  It  was  removed  to  Rome  township. 
Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  and  planted  there  with 
other  s:ock  from  the  same  nursery;  hence  the 
name,  Rome  Beauty.  It  was  about  the  year 
1820.  H.  C.  Putnam. 


September  1,  1890. 
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EXTRACTS 
FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 
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From  Kansas.— I  beg  to  demur  from  S.  B.  L.'s 
letter  classing  prohibition  as  one  of  the  curses 
of  Kansas.  I  will  venture  to  say  he  is  not  an 
American  farmer  with  a  family  of  boys  grow- 
ing up.  Kansas  is  one  of  t  he  grandest  states  in 
the  American  union  to  raise  that  best  and 
noblest  of  all  crops,  a  family  of  boys  and  girls 
to  manhood  and  womanhood,  without  being 
ruined  by  that  greatest  of  all  curses.  There 
are  thousands  of  families  moving  to  Kansas  on 
account  of  her  prohibitory  laws,  where  they 
can  raise  up  their  children  without  the  risk  of 
having  the  saloons  get  hold  of  them. 

Pitlsfield,  Mass.  L.  E.  R. 

From  Kentucky. — Metcalf  county  is  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  state.  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  county  is  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Cumberland  mountains.  The  land  is  generally 
rough,  but  produces  fairly  good  crops  of  corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  tobacco.  We  suffered  very 
much  for  the  want  of  rain  this  summer. 
The  western  and  northern  half  of  the  coun- 
ty lays  well  and  produces  good  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  corn  and  tobacco.  The  tobacco 
crop  is  a  failure  this  year,  and  the  corn  crop 
will  be  light  on  account  of  the  long  drouth. 
The  apple  crop  is  the  poorest  we  have  had  for 
many  years,  and  there  are  but  few  peaches. 
The  blackberry  crop  was  the  finest  I  ever  saw. 

W.  I.  W. 


From  Wisconsin.— St.  Croix  is  an  agricul- 
tural county.  Last  year  it  produced  442,892 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  649,939  pounds  of  gilt- 
edged  butter.  It  is  also  a  manufacturing 
county,  there  being  eighteen  saw-mills,  ten 
flouring  mills,  one  furniture  factory,  one 
broom  factory  and  three  extensive  factories 
for  wagon  material.  Tiiere  are  two  starch  fac- 
tories which  have  a  capacity  of  thirty-five 
hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  daily.  Unim- 
proved land  in  the  timber  is  worth  from  six 
to  ten  dollars  per  acre  ;  improved  farms  on  the 
prairie,  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre. 
There  are  two  iron  ore  mines  in  successful 
operation.  The  shops  are  situated  at  the 
county-seat.  O.  P. 

Hudson,  Wis. 

From  Kansas.— Independence  is  the  county- 
seat  of  Montgomery.  Our  wheat  averaged 
about  thirteen  bushels,  and  flax  about  eight 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Corn  is  about  half  a  crop. 
The  oats  crop  was  good.  Castor  beans  look 
well,  and  cottou  is  doing  well.  I  have  five 
acres  of  fine  cotton.  I  also  have  six  acres  of 
tomatoes  and  six  acres  of  sweet  corn  for  the 
canning  factory.  The  drouth  has  hurt  every- 
thing but  my  cotton;  it  stands  the  hot,  dry 
weather.  Our  apples  are  all  falling  off;  our 
peaches  are  no  good  ,  the  grape  crop  is  good; 
early  potatoes  were  good  and  sell  at  from 
thirty  to  fifty  cents  a  bushel.  Late  potatoes 
will  be  scarce.  The  hay  crop  will  be  short. 
The  Farmers'  Alliance  is  strong  through  here, 
and  nominated  a  people's  ticket. 

Independence,  Kan.  T.  F.  K. 

From  Minnesota.— This  is  a  good  country 
for  the  home  seeker.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam 
and  produces  abundantly  all  kinds  of  veg- 
etables and  small  grain.  Good  crops  of  corn 
are  raised  without  fertilizers.  All  kinds  of 
small  fruits,  such  as  blackberries,  raspberries, 
strawberries  and  gooseberries,  do  well.  Blue- 
berries, cranberries,  grapes  and  plums  grow 
wild  in  great  profusion.  This  is  a  timbered 
country,  but  fire  has  thinned  it  out  greatly. 
Land  can  be  bought  for  five  dollars  an  acre. 
A  few  miles  north  there  is  still  government 
land  left.  We  are  about  thirty-five  miles 
north  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  on  the  St. 
Paul  &  Duluth  railroad.  A  great  part  of  the 
land  is  owned  by  speculators,  and  it  affords 
an  extensive  range  for  slock  free.  This  will 
eventually  be  a  rich  country.  S.  E.  G. 

Wyoming,  Minn. 


From  Kansas.— Early  corn  is  almost  a  com- 
plete failure  on  account  of  the  dry  weather. 
Late  corn  is  coming  on  finely,  and  the  prospect 
is  good,  although  the  dry  weather  will  ma- 
terially reduce  the  yield  per  acre.  Wheat  and 
oats  were  harvested  in  fine  condition,  and  the 
yield  was  large.  The  late  rains  have  done  an 
immense  amount  of  good.  Farmers  generally 
belong  to  the  Alliance.  Let  us  see  from  the 
statistics  if  prohibition  is  a  curse:  Kansas 
had  a  total  population  of  996,096  when  prohi- 
bition came,  and  917  in  her  penitentiary. 
After  nine  years  of  prohibition  and  an  in- 
crease in  her  population  of  600.000,  she  has  373 
convicts  in  her  penitentiary.  Kansas  is  second 
in  the  Union  in  her  miles  of  railroads,  main 
and  side  tracks.  I  could  go  on  and  give  the 
increase  in  valuation  of  assessed  property, 
etc.,  but  I  have  given  enough  to  prove  that 
prohibition  is  a  blessing,  and  not  a  curse. 

North  Topeka,  Kan.  T.  W.  S. 


From  Utah.— Everything  is  looking  very 
prosperous  in  Juab  county  for  the  farmers. 
The  crops  are  generally  good— the  prospect 
was  never  better.  Wheat  will  go  from  30  to  40 
bushels,  and  barley  from  55  to  75  bushels  per 
acre.  The  first  crop  of  lucerne  was  extra 
heavy.  Peaches,  plums  and  apricots  are  a 
failure  this  year.  Apple  crop  is  very  heavy, 
but  falling  from  the  trees.  I  must  not  for- 


get to  mention  the  potatoes.  I  believe  that 
we  shall  have  a  heavy  crop,  and  those  that 
have  been  dug  for  present  use  have  been  very 
fine.  The  second  crop  of  lucerne  is  just  fit  to 
cut.  We  may  expect  three  good  crops  this  sea- 
son. The  weather  is  very  hot  this  summer. 
The  thermometer  for  the  last  twelve  days  has 
varied  but  little.  At  8  A.  M.,  75°  ;  at  noon,  115° 
in  the  sun,  and  In  the  shade,  about  100°.  We 
had  peas  this  season  about  June  1st,  some- 
thing like  one  month  sooner  than  I  ever  had 
them  before.  J.  B.  D. 

Nephi  City,  Utah. 


From  Indiana.— Our  products  are  corn, 
wheat  and  kindred  crops  usually  grown  in 
this  latitude.  The  wheat  crop  was  a  failure. 
The  corn  crop  promised  to  be  very  large,  but 
it  will  prove  a  failure  unless  it  rains  soon. 
The  farmers  are  using  natural  gas,  and 
chopping  and  hauling  wood  will  soon  go 
into  history  as  what  they  used  to  do  in 
older  times.  In  my  vicinity  there  are  several 
companies.  Some  parties  pay  twenty  dollars 
per  year  for  gas,  while  others  get  it  for  fifteen 
dollars.  In  other  localities  wells  are  dugon  the 
cooperative  plan.  Land  sells  for  from  forty 
to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  But  little  is 
changing  hands.  We  are  but  twenty  miles 
from  the  capital  of  the  state,  and,  of  course, 
the  prices  get  larger  as  one  gets  nearer  the 
city.  This  would  be  no  place  for  a  man  with 
little  money.  There  are  a  great  many  con- 
veniences, but  they  cost  money.  Farms  rent 
for  half  of  crops,  renter  paying  all  expenses. 
There  are  exceptions,  but  owners  generally 
are  seeking  to  rent  for  cash,  and  in  a  few  years 
it  will  be  difficult  to  rent  under  any  other 
arrangement.  .  W.  W.  J. 

Fortville,  Ind. 


From  Oklahoma.— The  drouth  which  ex- 
tended over  most  of  the  country  this  summer 
has  been  worse  here  than  can  be  remembered 
by  the  very  first  cow-boys  and  other  early  set- 
tlers of  this  region.  In  spite  of  the  drouth, 
the  corn  in  the  bottoms  still  looks  dark  green, 
and  will  yield  from  40  to  70  bushels  per  acre, 
while  even  the  upland  sod-corn  withstood  the 


drouth  remarkably  well.  Our  cotton  fields  are 
exceedingly  promising  and  a  Joy  to  behold. 
Most  of  the  fruit  trees  planted  here  last  spring 
are  thriving.  Only  a  few  murders  and  other 
crimes  were  committed  here  since  the  settle- 
ment of  Oklahoma,  which  speaks  well  for  the 
population,  considering  that  we  were  for  more 
than  a  year  without  an  organized  govern- 
ment. The  proverbial  rude,  cow-boy  lingo  is 
being  fast  supplanted  by  proper  language  and 
behavior.  The  adjoining  Indian  reservations 
that  have  been  purchased  and  are  being 
bought  by  the  government,  contain  several 
million  acres  of  good  farming  land,  excepting 
the  western  parts  of  the  Cherokee  strip  and 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  reservations, 
which,  however,  contain  rich  mineral  de- 
posits and  good  grazing  lands.  The  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  "strip,"  the  Sacaud  the 
Fox  and  the  Iowa  reserves  are  the  best  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  lands  of  all  to  be  opened 
between  now  and  next  spring.  The  nearest 
way  by  railway  to  this  region  Is  via  the  Santa 
Fe,  to  Wharton  or  Orlando,  where  the  home- 
seeker  can  reacli  Stillwater  and  Ingalls  at  rea- 
sonable rates;  and  in  a  short  time.  Those 
coming  by  wagon  are  advised  to  come  to 
Pawnee  Agency,  it  being  from  there  to  this 
point  only  about  fifteen  miles.  The  Sac  and 
Fox  line  is  four  miles  from  here;  the  Pawnee 
reserve  is  fiye  miles;  the  Iowa  line  is  about 
eight  miles,  Just  across  the  Cimarron,  while 
the  "strip"  is  only  four  miles  from  Ingalls. 
Ingalls,  Oklahoma.  M.  D. 


From  Arkansas.— We  have  a  good  climate 
here.  The  winters  are  short  and  mild.  There 
has  been  but  one  week  of  very  warm  weather 
so  far  this  summer.  I  think  the  hottest  was 
about  ninety-two  degrees,  and  there  have  been 
no  nights  too  warm  to  sleep  well.  I  had  often 
heard  it  said  before  I  came  here,  that  it 
rained  all  the  time  through  the  winter  sea- 
son, but  it  is  not  so.  It  rains  an  occasional 
shower,  but  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
bright,  sunshiny  days.  Plenty  of  good,  soft 
water  is  found  at  a  depth  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet.  There  are  also  some  good  springs. 
Fruit  of  nearly  all  kinds,  also  all  kinds  of 


vegetables,  do  well  here  when  properly  cared 
for.  The  principal  crops  are  cottou  and  corn. 
A  great  many  other  crops  can  be  raised  with 
profit,  but  the  people  have  got  Into  the  habit 
of  raising  cottou  and  cannot  quit  it.  Those 
that  raise  nearly  everything  that  they  eat, 
are  doing  well,  while  those  that  raise  all 
cotton  and  depend  on  buying  everything,  are 
running  behind.  Potatoes,  both  sweet  and 
Irish,  do  well  here.  Wheal  and  oats  would  do 
well  If  attended  to.  Sorghum  and  peanuts 
also  do  well.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  produce 
bring  good  prices  on  accountof  nothing  much 
being  attended  to  except  cotton  The  bottom 
lauds  here  produce  the  best  crops.  The  up- 
land crops  will  be  light  this  year  if  It  con- 
tinues dry.  Poultry  raising  would  be  a  profit- 
able business  here.  There  is  plenty  of  free 
range  for  stock,  and  stock  of  nearly  all  kinds 
is  very  cheap.  E.  F. 

Sheridan,  Ark. 

THE  QUESTION  ANSWERED. 

The  question  has  been  asked  by  many,  Why 
cannot  my  pumping  wind-mill  be  made  in 
some  way  to  do  more  than  pump  the  water? 
for  much  of  the  time  a  great  deal  of  work 
could  be  done  if  the  power  could  only  be  util- 
ized. This  has  set  many  to  experimenting 
and  the  result  is  that  there  are  several  ma- 
chines made  to  be  run  by  a  wind-mill,  but  the 
most  ingenious  deviee  that,  we  have  seen  Is 
the  simple  but  perfect  little  machine  called 
the  BES  Converter,  manufactured  by  Mi  ssis. 
Shoudy  &  Miller,  Rockford,  111.  To  this  Con- 
verter is  attached  a  grinder,  so  that  all  the 
grain  can  be  ground  for  the  stock.  The  result 
is  obtained  iu  the  following  manner:  A  triple 
rack  is  attached  to  the  pumping  rod  of  the 
wind-mill  by  a  simple  fastening,  so  that  it  can 
be  easily  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear.  In  the 
rack  is  a  set  of  double  reversible  gears,  receiv- 
ing and  changing  the  up-and-down  motion  of 
the  wind-mill  to  a  rotary  motion  w  hich  runs 
the  grinder,  or  is  transmitted  by  chain  or 
leather  belt  to  other  machinery  from  the 
wheel  which  is  on  the  upper  shaft.  All  fur- 
ther information  will  be  gladly  sent  you  by 
sending  a  posl  al  to  the  above  firm. 
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<S\\x  i ivcside. 


ALONE. 

Sad  are  bine  eyes  to-night. 

And  I  know  why  ; 
Storm  rages  with  its  might. 

Bine  eyes  could  cry. 
Some  one  they're  waiting  for,— 

One  who  is  dear- 
Blue  eyes  look  t'ward  the  door 

Dimmed  by  a  tear. 

Snow  flying  wild  about. 

Keeps  him  away ; 
Rosy  lips  mustn't  pout. 

He  has  to  stay. 
Sweet  blue  eyes,  for  thy  sake, 

If  it  could  be. 
He'd  change  to  a  snow-flake. 

And  fly  to  thee. 

JJouj  JeFFy  Sold  the  Jzxm. 

MAUDE  3IEREDITH. 

T  hands  are  a 
little  stiff 
from  wash- 
ing, but  then 
the  wash  is 
. ;  all  on  the 

r'Si,  iM3&    ^^M^'m  line,  out 

there  in  the 
sunshine,  the 
floor  clean, 
\  with  faint 
suspicions  of 
its  recent  washing 
back  in  the  yellow 
corners,  t  ii  e  stove 
shines,  and  the  tea- 
kettle is  singing. 
May  be  it  is  because 
of  the  enjoyment 
the  tea-kettle  seems  to  take  in  its  wordless 
song  that  I  feel  like  talking,  too.  Perhaps 
it  is  only  the  "contrariness"  of  human 
nature  that  I  want  to  talk  at  this  partic- 
ular moment,  when  there  isn't  a  soul 
within  miles  of  me  to  talk  to.  Even 
the  dog  lies  asleep  on  the  sunny 
porch,  and  the  cat  jeopardizes 
her  back  hair,  dozing  under  A 
the  oven.  Anyway,  I  want  to  M 
tell  someone  how  we  happened  Ms, 
to  come  West,  and— listen  :  /  •■ 

Jerry  had  some  money  left 
him  by  his  aunt,  with  which 
he  had  bought  a  farm  on  the 
day  he  was  twenty-one.  His 
faiher  gave  him  a  cow,  and  his 
older  brother  three  sheep,  his 
mother  a  dozen  hens,  and  his 
sister  a  pet  kitten.     He  had 
bought  with  the  idea  that  a 
lot  of  cheap  land  was  better 
than  a  little  at  a  higher  price,  and 
when  he  had  purchased  an  old 
horse  and  a  few  farm   tools,  he 
hadn't  a  cent  left;  so  "the  boys" 
clubbed  together  and  rolled  him  up  a  log 
house,  16  by  20,  and  he  built  an  out  chimney  of 
stone  and  blue  clay.  He  made  a  straw  "bunk," 
put  up  a  few  shelves  for  a  pantry,  took  an  old 
cook-stove,  and  went  to  keeping  house. 

I  was  eighteen  then,  and  had  been  teaching 
school  Ibr  a  year.  For  the  next  four  years  we 
each  worked  in  our  separate  ways,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  begged  so  hard  for  a  house- 
keeper, and  really  looked  so  sallow  and 
cadaverous  from  living  on  soda  biscuits  and 
bacon,  that  1  consented  to  end  our  long  en- 
gagement by  giving  up  my  school  to  bake 
bread  and  brew  coffee  for  Jerry. 

Well,  the  farm  was  enormous,  for  us,  and 
poor.  There  were  acres  and  acres  of  pasture 
land  half  covered  with  rocks  and  brambles; 
sugar  trees  enough  to  have  made  a  fortune, 
but  awfully  scattered  and  inaccessible  ;  ranges 
for  sheep,  if  only  he  had  the  sheep  for  the 
ranges;  wood  land,  so  far  away  as  to  leave 
no  profit  to  cut  the  wood  ;  timber,  but  in  such 
"ungelatable"  places  as  to  make  cutting  un- 
profitable ;  little  mowing  laud,  and  little  under 
cultivation. 

Poor  Jerry  had  cut  and  rolled  and  burned 
"slashes"  until  he  was  almost  worn  out.  He 
had  sowed  wheat  and  oats  and  raked  it  in  by 
hand.  He  had  cut  his  patches  of  grain  with  a 
sickle,  and  had  dug  his  potatoes  from  between 
.the  stumps  and  roots.  To  be  sure,  he  had  his 
farm,  and  it  was  improving  every  day  under 
his  hard  work,  but  all  his  labor  was  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

I  had  known  this  all  along,  but  I  did  not 
take  in  the  full  sense  of  it  so  vividly  until  one 
day  during  the  first  summer  of  our  married 
life,  when  Jerry  got  me  out  to  help  load  hay. 
This  does  not  sound  just  right,  but  really,  the 
meadow  was  so  rough  and  uneven,  and  haying 
on  it  so  slow,  that  he  could  not  afford  to  hire 
much  help,  so  I  learned  how  to  load  ;  and  as  I 
had  very  little  to  do  inside  that  rough,  log 
house,  I  didn't  at  all  mind  it.  But  this  day  the 
load  upset.  I  went  down  among  the  stumps, 
and  the  load  turned  over  me.  Luckily,  a 
stump  caught  the  weight  of  the  hay,  but  there 
I  was  and  there  I  had  to  stay  until  he  could 
get  the  horse  loose  from  the  shafts,  hitch  her 
onto  the  side  of  the  wagon,  pull  it  up,  and 
then  pitch  away  some  of  the  hay.  As  the  ther- 
mometer would  have  stood  in  the  nineties, 


had  it  lain  under  that  load  of  hay  with  me, 
you  can  imagine  what  kind  of  a  smothered, 
sticky,  hay-seedy  kind  of  a  time  I  had.  I  did 
quite  a  little  meditating,  as  well  as  wailing, 
while  Jerry  dug  me  out. 

I  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  when  we  sat 
around  the  kitchen  stove  on  one  particularly 
stormy  night,  the  following  winter,  I  suggested 
to  Jerry  that  I  believed  it  would  be  wise  to  go 
West  and  take  up  a  homestead. 

He  scouted  the  idea  at  first,  but  I  wrote  to 
my  home  paper,  asking  for  information  re- 
garding western  land,  and  little  by  little  we 
picked  up  ideas  about  the  land  of  prairies. 
The  result  was,  before  spring  Jerry  said  he 
would  sell  out  if  he  could  get  what  he  had  put 
into  the  place. 

"If  we  had  a  good  house  on  it,"  he  said, 
shaking  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  "but  you 
see,  we  haven't." 

It  was  early  spring  when  he  came  to  that 
conclusion,  and  one  of  the  first  sunny  days  I 
went  out  into  the  road  and  looked  at  the  sur- 
roundings. On  a  slight  rise  of  ground  sat  the 
log  house,  with  a  few  stumps  for  ornament. 
Through  a  rough  gate,  over  a  stpny  driveway, 
we  reached  one  end  of  the  house,  the  drive 
straggling  off  in  a  crooked  way  to  a  log  barn, 
a  thatched  shed  and  pig-pen  beyond. 

"Sow,  I  could  make  boxes  and  fill  them 
with  geraniums  that  could  sit  on  two  of  those 
largest  stumps,  if  Jerry  would  grub  up  the 
remaining  three  or  four  that  do  not  stand  in 
good  positions,"  I  said  to  myself,  walking 
slowly  up  and  down.  "And  as  to  this  old, 
patchy  fence,  since  there  is  nothing  in  the 
yard  save  stumps  for  the  cattle  to  eat,  and  no 
cattle  ever  come  this  way  to  eat  them,  why 
not  pull  it  down?" 

I  hutched  my  shoulders  a  little,  for  the  wind 
blew  down  cold  from  the  mountains,  and  I 
looked  up  toward  their  snowy  domes.  Some- 
how I  saw  the  warm  green  of  the  fir  trees  at 
their  feet  first,  then  the  darkening  purple  of 
the  more  distant  points,  and  the  masses  of 


the  barn,  and  my  boxes  were  made.  As  we 
had  no  planed  boards  or  paint,  I  tacked  white 
birch  bark  on  the  outside  and  nailed  them  to 
the  two  stumps  that  stood  in  the  best  position. 

Then  we  brought  a  pine  and  two  or  three 
arbor- vitses  for  the  front  yard,  a  mountain 
ash, a  straight,  trim  sugar  maple,  a  blossoming 
dogwood,  a  shrub  called  mulberry,  having  im- 
mense, fuzzy  leaves  and  a  blossom  almost  like 
a  wild  rose.  From  the  home  gardens  we 
brought  roses  and  lilacs,  and  in  lieu  of  snow- 
balls we  set  thrifty  elder  shrubs.  There  was 
also  another  shrub  called  "Jersey  tea,"  bearing 
the  loveliest  soft,  green  foliage, that  I  dragged 
home  and  gave  a  place. 

There  was  a  tree,  lovely  in  spring  time, 
with  its  crown  of  white  bloom,  that  we 
called  a  "haw,"  a  very  pretty  tree,  and  we 
transplanted  one  of  large,  symmetrical  pro- 
portions. Then  we  fairly  scoured  the  woods 
for  woodbine  (  A.  Americana)  to  plant  about 
the  house.  This  so  filled  the  yard  that  the 
stumps  were  rather  picturesque  than  objec- 
tionable, so  we  made  rustic  vases  for  each  ;  it 
was  prettier,  and  certainly  a  much  quicker 
way  than  digging  them  out. 

Had  we  been  late  about  the  work,  it  would 
not  have  been  so  satisfactory,  but  not  a  tree  or 
shrub  died,  and  with  the  help  of  a  generous 
supply  of  morning  glories,  flowering  beans 
and  clumps  of  sunflowers;  we  had  a  genuinely 
picturesque  little  nest  by  the  middle  of 
August.  The  best  of  it  all  was,  we  had  done 
it  all  ourselves,  with  Dobbin's  help  in  hauling, 
and  we  had  not  paid  out  a  penny. 

In  my  flower  beds  and  borders,  marigolds, 
larkspurs  and  four-o'clocks  hobnobbed  to- 
gether and  made  it  seem  like  one  blaze  of 
color,  and  the  vines  completely  covered  the 
house  clear  to  the  eaves. 

We  told  a  few  people  that  we  thought  of 
going  West,  aud  they  all  protested,  "Oh,  don't 
you  hate  to  go  away  off  on t  there  and  leave 
your  pretty  place?"  they  cried.  I  demurely 
said  I  did,  but  I  would  take  lots  of  flower  seed 
with  me. 

And  then  Jack,  Jerry's  chum,  decided  that 
he,  too,  must  get  married ;  but  he  had  no 
home,  and— well,  it  sounds  like  egotism  to  say 
so,  but  somehow  he  didn't  exactly  know  how 
to  go  about  making  one  as  we  had;  said  he 


color  put  a  thought  into  my  head.  Why  not 
bury  the  rough  logs  of  the  house  in  greenery, 
hide  the  ugly  barns,  and  make  the  place  beau- 
tiful, instead  of  the  barren,  stumpy  patch,  just 
like  the  homes  of  our  neighbors? 

I  rushed  in  and  disclosed  my  plan  to  Jerry, 
who  sat  polishing  his  first  ox-bow  with  a  bit  of 
glass. 

••We  can  make  the  place  so  pretty  that  it 
will  sell,  I  know  we  can,"  I  cried,  and  he 
sprang  up,  twirling  the  finished  bow  about  his 
head,  as  he  shouted  : 

"You're  a  trump,  Polly;  it  will  make  the 
place  more  like  a  home,  whether  It  sells  or 
not." 

Out  we  went,  hitching  Dobbin  to  the  stone- 
boat,  and  away  we  tramped  to  a  near-by  hem- 
lock thicket.  We  dug  and  trimmed  aud  load- 
ed, and  before  night  we  had  one  side  of  our 
hedge  outlining  a  prettily  curved  driveway 
that  ran  from  the  road  up  past  the  corner  of 
the  house  and  on  toward  the  barn. 

It  was  too  early  for  transplanting  such  trees, 
we  knew,  but  we  carefully  took  up  a  large 
ball  of  dirt  on  the  roots  of  each,  and  they  were 
soon  in  the  ground  again.  The  trees  were  all 
about  ten  feet  in  height,  and  we  snipped  them 
even  and  shapely. 

Before  the  week  was  out  the  old  fence  and 
gate  were  gone,  the  driveway  hedged  on  both 
sides,  a  tall,  white  pine  and  two  balsams  hid 


never  could  make  one  look  as  cosy  as  ours 
and  he  used  to  come  over  Suuday  mornings 
and  pace  up  and  down  that  curved  driveway 
between  the  rows  of  fragrant  hemlocks.  At 
last  he  said : 

"If  you  ever  do  decide  to  go  West  won't  you 
sell  the  place  to  me?" 

Jerry  said  if  we  ever  left  it  he  hoped  Jack 
might  have  it,  aud  added  something  about 
the  happiness  that  he  was  certain  would  go 
with  it.  No  matter  just  what  all  he  said 
(young  husbands  will  sometimes  gush,  you 
know),  and  he  asked  Jack  what  he  would  bo 
willing  to  give  for  it. 

Jack  named  a  figure  that  surprised  us  both, 
and  by  the  next  night  the  papers  were  made 
out,  aud  money  to  bind  the  trade  paid  down. 

That  winter  Jack  was  married,  and  Jerry 
and  I  came  "out  West."  This  was  some  years 
ago,  when  "Uncle  Sam"  still  had  lots  of  land 
to  give  away,  and  he  gave  us  a  generous  slice. 
We  do  not  have  to  rake  in  wheat  with  a  hand 
rake  among  the  stumps,  but  the  very  first 
thing  we  did,  after  our  house  and  barn  were 
built,  was  to  send  away  for  trees,  and  made 
another  driveway  very  much  like  the  one  in 
the  old  home. 

We  found  more  oak  and  less  variety  of  other 
trees  growing  wild  here,  yet  with  a  good  span 
of  horses,  and  eyes  always  open  for  pretty 
trees  to  carry  home,  we  picked  up  a  good 


many,  and  others  we  sent  for.  We  have  not 
the  usual  square  of  Lombardy  poplars  for  a 
windbreak  around  our  yard,  but  we  have 
grounds  that  every  one  declares  beautiful,  and 
we  find  this  arrangement  of  trees  quite  as 
effectual  a  windbreak  as  rows  of  Cottonwood 
or  poplar. 

But  Jerry  declares  that  he  would  have  spent- 
all  liis  days  on  the  rough  farm  among  the 
hills  had  I  not  fixed  up  the  place  so  that  it- 
found  a  ready  purchaser,  and  he  always  adds, 
"Polly  Hopkins,  you're  a  trump."  Of  course, 
he  don't  mean  it ;  he  only  means  that  my  loTe 
of  the  beautiful  in  the  trees  and  shrubs  grow- 
ing all  around  us  enabled  him  to  turn  his 
rocky  pastures  into  gold.  I,  too,  love  the  new 
home,  but  I  would  like  to  get  some  of  the 
mulberries  and  witchapple  of  New  England 
to  adorn  it. 


THE  REST  CURE. 

Drugs  must  go.  Even  the  most  conservative 
people  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  drugs 
do  not  cure.  If  oue  has  not  fully  given  up 
the  fallacy  of  dosing,  let  him  stop  and  con- 
sider what  gives  us  health.  Surely  it  is  not 
bad  air  and  bad  food,  nor  can  it  he  any 
nauseous  compound.  What  sound  body 
could  withstand  the  drugs  given  to  the  poor, 
sick  creatures  that  fill  our  laud,  asks  the  St. 
Louis  Magazine.  It  would  sicken  a  well  per- 
son ;  then  surely  it  would  n'ot  reclaim  the 
sick.  To  get  well,  one  should  have  the  most 
favorable  surroundings,  perfect  rest  for  the 
body,  mind  and  nerves;  keep  quiet  and  take 
plenty  of  sleep,  and  stop  eating  for  one,  two 
or  even  three  days,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
to  see  how  quickly  kind  nature  will  come  to 
your  relief.  One  may  learn  how  rapidly  re- 
pose cures  by  observing  the  simple  movements 
of  a  cat.  When  indisposed  from  whatever 
cause,  you  cannot  tempt  puss  with  the  fresh- 
est new  milk  even;  she  finds  a  quiet,  clean, 
warm  place,  curls  herself  up  and  gently  sleeps 
it  off. 

If  we  do  not  sleep  well  we  do  not  live  well. 
People  have  many  theories  about  sleep.  Many 
who  ought  to  know  better  advise  a  hearty 
meal  before  going  to  bed.  We  think  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  should  be  well  under  way  be- 
fore retiring.  Quiet,  pleasant  exercise,  such 
as  a  slow  walk  or  a  rocking-chair  on  the  open 
porch,  or,betterstill,  an  hour's  drive,  conduces 
wonderfully  to  refreshing  sleep.  Latesuppers, 
especially  of  highly  seasoned  foods,  with  wine, 
beer  or  champagne,  are  really  dangerous 
experiments,  and  bring  on  a  condition  of  un- 
rest interspersed  with  horrid  dreams  and 
nightmare,  that  is  only  one  remove  from 
apoplexy.  Of  course,  if  one  is  very  hungry 
and  not  tired  by  overwork  or  muscular  ex- 
ertion, a  moderately  healthful  meal  and  even 
a  full  meal  may  be  digested  and  not  material- 
ly interfere  with  sleep  ;  but  as  a  rule,  three  to 
five  hours  should  elapse  between  eating  and 
sleeping.  By  observing  this  plan  a  restful,  re- 
freshing night  is  passed,  and  oue  gets  up  with 
a  feeling  of  vigorous,  recuperated  strength, 
and  a  sharp,  appreciative  appetite  for  break- 
fast that  gives  strength  aud  vitality  of  the 
best  sort  for  the  activities  of  the  day. 

In  this  day  of  fast  living  aud  hurry  of  busi- 
ness our  nerves  give  out.  We  go  to  the  doctor 
for  a  remedy.  He  gives  us  stimulants;  for  if 
he  gives  anything  it  is  a  stimulant.  "The 
nerves  need  strengthening,"  he  says.  Yes,  we 
know  that,  and  long  for  something  soothing 
and  restful,  but  when  oue  looks  overthe  store- 
house of  drugs  we  do  not  find  anything  that 
will  give  the  desired  effect.  It  is  not  there. 
There  are  remedies,  however,  that  seem  to 
serve  the  purpose,  but  the  relief  gained  is  at 
the  expense  of  our  vitality. 

If  you  will  turn  to  kind  nature  and  observe 
hersimplest  laws,  how  quickly  the  tired  nerves 
will  be  quieted.  Absolute  rest.  How  few  un- 
derstand in  what  that  consists.  If  they  keep 
quiet  they  think  they  must  eat  often,  and  thus 
foil  the  object  they  were  seeking  as  a  remedy. 
A  tired  stomach  can  never  give  strength  to 
tired  nerves,  but  give  that  organ  long  intervals 
of  rest  between  meals,  give  it  time  to  relieve 
the  overloaded  veins  and  carry  off  the  effete 
matter  that  has  clogged  the  system,  and  the 
terrible  nervous,  flying-to-pieces  sensation 
we  are  in  such  dread  of  will  soon  disappear. 


THE  SALIVATION  ARMY. 

"Think  of  the  doctors,  now  dead  and  gone, 
who  have  knit  their  brows  over  the  sick." 
Yes,  and  think  too,  of  the  patients,  the  Chronic 
cases,  the  "given  over"  ones,  those  over  whom 
the  brows  were  knit  in  vain.  The  chronic  dis- 
eases exhaust  the  resources  of  the  physician 
and  the  strength  of  the  sufferer,  who,  given 
over  as  a  hopeless  case,  has  only  to  wait  for 
death,  the  physician  being  able  only  to  palliate 
his  sufferings,  or  give  temporary  relief.  The 
impression  is  becoming  general,  however,  that 
there  Is  a  remedy  for  many  of  these  chronic 
and  "hopeless"  cases,  and  that,  it  is  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment  of  Drs.  Starket  & 
Palex.  But  read  for  yourself  what  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment  has  accomplished  in 
chronic  cases  and  the  testimonials  from  pa- 
tients given  over  by  physicians.  Read  what 
Judge  Kelley,  Mrs.  Livermore,  and  numerous 
others,  have  said  about  it.  You  will  find  it  in 
our  brochure,  sent  free,  200  pages,  a  Treat  ise  on 
Compound  Oxygen.  It  will  give  you  records 
of  many,  very  many  cases  and  cures,  with  tes- 
timonials. Of  course,  there  are  worthless  imi- 
tations, either  under  the  .same  or  different 
names,  but  all  alike  claiming  to  possess  the 
properties  of  Compound  Oxygen.  None  gen- 
uine but  that  manufactured  by  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 
120Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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LEAKS  ON  THE  FARM. 

The  leaks  in  the  roofs  of  the  farm  buildings 
are  uotall  that  many  farmers  have  to  contend 
with.  We  see  many  farmers  buying  high- 
priced  implements,  and  when  through  with 
them  for  the  season  leaving  them  where  last 
used,  either  in  furrow  or  in  the  stubblefield, 
until  wanted  the  next  spring,  and  then  losing 
valuable  time  in  going  to  the  shop  for  repairs, 
or,  what  is  worse,  going  to  the  store  for  new 
ones.  Have  a  place  or  shelter  for  every  ma- 
chine, and  when  the  hired  help  or  owner  him- 
self is  through  using,  put  it  in  the  place  as- 
signed for  it.  Some  will  say  that  takes  time. 
To  be  sure  it  does;  but  Is  it  not  better  to  have 
tools  that  are  fit  to  use  at  any  time  than  it  is  to 
stop  the  team  when  busy  to  go  to  town  to  get 
them  fixed  and  thereby  cause  a  leak  in  the 
pocket-book  ? 

Again,  many  will  keep  scrub  stock  and 
breed  from  year  after  year  because  the  owners 
of  blooded  stock  ask  too  high  a  price  for  the 
service  of  their  stock.  Then,  you  may  see,  on 
riding  through  the  country,  dilapidated  build- 
ings, and  the  owner  will  say  he  is  not  able  to 
repair  them,  but  on  inquiry  you  will  find  that 
he  will  spend  enough  money  for  whiskey  and 
tobacco  to  keep  them  in  good  repair. 

Another  leak  is  the  hiring  of  cheap  help, 
mere  eye  servants,  and  leaving  them  to  the 
work,  while  the  proprieter  is  in  town  talking 
politics  or  sitting  on  the  fence  discussing 
neighborhood  gossip  with  some  one  as  shift- 
less as  himself. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  leaks  that  might 
be  mentioned,  for  pages  might  be  filled  in 
enumerating  the  things,  both  small  and  great, 
that  keep  the  farmer  plodding  along,  always 
in  debt  and  eternally  growling  about  hard 
times.—  Western  Plowman. 


MRS.  MORTON'S  PARIS  GOWNS. 

It  is  easy  to  tell  why  Mrs.  Morton  need  give 
no  thought  to  her  costumes,  as  M.  Worth  is 
their  composer.  There  is  a  seductive  tale 
afloat  that  she  has  twenty  that  have  never 
been  taken  from  their  wrappings,  ten  for  car- 
riage and  day  wear  and  ten  regal  reception 
robes.  It  is  said  the  bill  Worth  rendered  was 
$20,000,  as  he  selected,  planned,  and  made 
every  one  of  them.  51,000  per  gown  distances 
all  competition  in  modest  Washington,  and 
Mrs.  Morton  will  be  the  best  dressed  as  well  as 
the  handsomest  woman  in  the  administra- 
tion. 

She  is  not  a  bit  afraid  of  colors,  and  in  many 
of  her  costumes  she  even  touches  on  the  start- 
ling shades  of  red  and  daffodil  yellow.  She 
can  do  this  because  her  arms  and  throat  are 
like  snow,  her  face  has  a  soft  tinge  of  pink  at 
night,  her  eyes  are  dark,  and  her  hair  of  an 
iron-gray  color,  all  of  which  features  will  suf- 
fer any  color  in  dress.  Mrs.  Morton  has  a 
liking  for  furs,  especially  seals  and  otter,  and 
the  two  are  introduced  into  her  evening  as 
well  as  her  day  costumes.  One  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton's opera  cloaks  is  raved  over  as  a  sweet 
thing.  It  is  of  white  broadcloth,  very  long, 
lined  with  rose  pink,  slashed  up  the  back,  and 
fairly  imbedded  in  crinkly  Angora  fur. 


BEER  DRINKING. 

In  appearance  the  beer  drinker  may  be  the 
picture  of  health,  but  in  reality  he  is  most  in- 
capable of  resisting  disease.  A  slight  injury, 
a  severe  cold,  or  a  shock  to  the  body  or  mind, 
will  commonly  provoke  acute  disease,  ending 
fatally.  Compared  with  other  inebriates  who 
use  different  kinds  of  alcohol,  he  is  more  in- 
curable and  more  generally  diseased.  It  is  our 
observation  that  beer  drinking  in  this  coun- 
try produces  the  very  lowest  kind  of  inebri- 
ety, closely  allied  to  criminal  insanity.  The 
most  dangerous  ruffians  in  our  large  cities  are 
beer  drinkers.  Intellectually,  a  stupor 
amounting  almost  to  paralysis  arrests  the 
reason,  changing  all  the  higher  faculties  into 
a  mere  animation,  sensual,  selfish,  sluggish, 
varied  only  with  paroxysms  of  anger,  sense- 
less and  brutal. — Scientific  American. 


THE  FAMOUS  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY. 

This  Summer  is  the  time  to  visit  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  Va.  It  is  not  only  full  of  his- 
torical reminiscences,  but  is  one  of  the  finest 
agricultural,  fruit  growing  and  dairying 
countries  in  the  world.  Here  is  THE  place 
for  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the  dairy- 
man and  the  stock  raiser.  The  hills  are  full 
of  high-grade  iron  ore  and  coal,  and  the 
valleys  abundantly  productive.  The  climate 
is  a  golden  mean,  pleasant  in  Summer  and 
delightful  in  Winter.  The  water  is  abundant 
in  quantity  and  pure  in  quality.  Lands  are 
cheap,  contiguous  to  market  and  can  be  se- 
cured by  home-seekers  on  the  most  favorable 
terms.  Come  and  look  over  this  region,  so 
favored  by  nature,  while  the  growing  crops 
and  grass  demonstrate  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  the  geniality  of  the  climate.  If  you  wish 
to  make  an  investment  that  you  will  never 
think  of  except  with  unalloyed  pleasure,  or  to 
secure  a  home  which  will  be  the  delight  of 
yourself  and  family,  don't  let  this  opportunity 
pass  unimproved.  This  is  not  the  veritable 
Garden  of  Eden,  but  it  IS  one  of  the  best 
regions  to  be  found  in  the  best  country  in  the 
world.  For  further  and  more  definite  infor- 
mation, call  on  or  address 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Immigration  Agt.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 


LEGAL  CONTRACTS. 

Don't  make  a  contract  on  Sunday. 

Don't  make  a  contract  with  a  man  who  is 
under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Don't  refuse  a  contract  made  on  Sunday  if 
it  was  ratified  on  a  week  day. 

Don't  qualify  your  acceptance  of  a  contract 
unless  you  mean  to  make  a  new  proposition. 

Don't  refuse  a  contract  because  no  time  is 
specified  for  its  performance. 

Don't  charge  interest  on  account  for  goods 
sold  until  the  credit  given  has  expired. 

Don't  fall  to  ask  for  interest  in  an  action  for 
default  on  contract  to  pay  money. 

Don't  tender  a  sum  due  on  a  contract  unless 
the  exact  amount  is  in  current  funds. 

Don't  attempt  to  revoke  or  nullify  a  con- 
tract under  seal  except  by  an  instrument  ex- 
ecuted under  seal. 

Don't  try  to  enforce  a  contract  against  a 
man's  estate  unless  he  bound  his  legal  repre- 
sentatives. 

Don't  try  to  put  a  forced  construction  upon 
a  contract ;  look  for  the  intent  of  the  parties. 

Don't  think  that  compound  interest  will 
render  a  contract  usurious. 

Don't  think  that  a  usurious  note  or  contract 
may  be  freed  from  its  taint  by  simply  execut- 
ing a  new  one  of  like  tenor. 

Don't  fail  in  executing  a  new  contract  in 
place  of  one  tainted  with  fraud,  usury,  etc., 
specifically  to  repudiate  the  blemish. 

Don't  forget  that  there  is  an  implied  guar- 
anty in  selling  goods  by  sample.— Lawyer 
Lock  wood. 

A  NARROW  VIEW  OF  IT. 

Occasionally,  one  has  a  glimpse  into  a  pecu- 
liar phase  of  feminine  character.  A  group  of 
prominentwomeu  weiediscussingauoted  busi- 
ness woman  who,  by  dint  of  tremendous  will 
force  and  great  perseverance,  has  surmounted 
obstacles  at  which  the  ordinary  woman  would 
turn  faint. 

"A  remarkable  woman,"  said  one,  "she  de- 
serves her  success." 

"What  a  brilliant  conversationalist!"  said 
another.   "I  love  to  hear  her  talk." 

"Her  generosity  is  unbounded,"  said  a  third. 

"Do  you  not  admire  her?" 

The  woman  to  whom  this  question  was  ad- 
dressed tossed  her  head  and  contemptuously 
replied : 

"I  do  not  know  her.  She  powders,  and  as  I 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  speak  to  a  woman  who 
does  that,  I  have  no  opportunity  for  observ- 
ing these  remarkable  traits  over  which  you 
seem  so  enthusiastic." 

A  silence  fell.  Then  one,  bolder  than  the 
rest,  said : 

"That  is  the  woman  of  it.  Fancy  a  man 
refusing  to  know  a  brilliant,  genial,  successful 
man  because  he  waxed  his  mustache!" 


SOME  OF  THEM  WEAR  THE  DUDE  BAND. 

About  the  acme  of  absurdity  which  may  be 
reached  by  women  who  imitate  the  fashions  of 
men  was  shown  in  the  costume  of  a  woman  on 
Broadway  the  other  afternoon.  She  was  tall, 
thin  and  thirty,  and  her  clothes  were  built 
upon  the  plans  of  a  man's  evening  dress.  Her 
skirt  was  of  a  black  stuff,  drawn  rather  tight- 
ly and  hanging  in  such  an  adept  arrangement 
of  folds  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  one  to  look 
twice  in  order  to  become  convinced  that  she 
was  really  not  wearing  trousers.  She  had  on 
a  low-cut  waistcoat  of  fine,  white  duck,  with 
four  buttons,  and  fashioned  just  like  a  man's 
dress  waistcoat.  Her  shirt  was  of  fine,  white 
lruen,  open  in  front,  with  two  studs.  It  was 
topped  with  a  standing  collar,  and  she  wore  a 
regulation,  small  lawn  tie.  The  coat  was  in 
accord,  being  of  the  same  black  material  as 
her  trouser-skirts,  and  cut  with  the  shawl 
collar  and  swallow-tail  back  once  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  men.  The  woman's  hat  was 
a  flat-brimmed,  black  straw,  and  she  swung 
an  umbrella  so  tightly  wrapped  that  it  looked 
like  a  cane.— 2V".  Y.  Sun. 


WOMEN  SMARTER  THAN  MEN. 

Not  long  since  the  writer  went  into  the 
office  of  a  man  who  has  a  school  of  t3'pe- 
writers.  That  is,  he  instructs  men  and  women 
to  operate  typewriters  and  assists  them  in 
getting  work.  I  asked  him  for  the  result  of 
his  observations.   He  replied  : 

"Women  learn  quicker  than  men.  They  are 
more  in  demand  than  men.  They  give  better 
satisfaction,  as  a  rule,  I  mean,  than  men.  And 
there  is  another  thing  I  want  to  tell  you,"  he 
said.  "A  few  years  ago,  when  women  first 
began  learning  how  to  operate  the  typewriter 
and  began  getting  work,  a  cry  went  up 
among  men  about  cheap  female  labor.  In 
the  last  twelve  months  I  have  known  of  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  men  have  not  only 
offered  to  do  this  work  for  less  than  women, 
but  have  undertaken  to  get  the  places  by 
means  that  were  not  creditable.  I  am  not  a 
woman's  rights  man  by  any  means,  but  it  is 
my  observation  that  the  woman  of  to-day 
who  is  put  on  her  mettle  surpasses  her 
brother." 


FREE. 

Our  Advice  as  to  purchase  of  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

property.  Also  how  to  secure  a  home  or  investment 
on  payments  of  Two  Dollars  per  month  and  up- 
ward. Address,  with  names  of  two  of  your  friends. 
j.cj .u  *  co.,H9Main  St.SaltLakeCity.Utah 

ReferPTicpa  •  i  Real  Estate  Exchange. 

inferences,  j  National  Bank  of  Republic. 


EYERYFARMERowsMILLER 

Do  your  own  Shelllniff  and 
Grinding  nt  llomc,  saving  lolls 
aud  teaming  to  and  from 
the  Grist  Mill.  This  work 
can  be  done  rainy,  windy 
days,  when  out-door  work 
Is  suspended  nn  the  farm. 
The  fianie  Mill  will  cut 
corDitalka,  &awwood,ruu 
churn,  griudotone,  pump 
__3  water,  etc.  We  make  the 

^»  HALLADAY 
GEARED  WIND  MILL 

in  11  elies,  1%  to  40  horse 
r,  aud  GUARANTEE 
they  have  no  equal 
for  Power,  Durability 
and  Storm-Defying 
Qualities. 

Horse  Powers 

od  JAC  XLS  hoth  single  and 
double  Geared,  made  heavy  and  strong. 

!*hC0nN  Shelter 

Adapted  to  run  by  hand,  horse,  steam 
or  wind  power.    Not  cheaply  made, 
but  strong,  durable  aud  effective  in 
its  working,  yet  light  running.   It  is 
constructed  similar  to  the  large 
Power  Shelters,  and  is  the  best 
i  Hole  Shelter  on  the  market. 

SAW  TABLES 

Both  Swinging  and  Sliding 
Tables.  We  make  a  Saw  Table 
especially  adapted  to  sawing 
long  poles.  Special  care  is 
taken  to  make  these  machines 
strong  and  durable. 

THE  XUsLIL. 

STALK  CUTTER 

made  in  5  sizes,  with  Safety 
Fly  Wheel,  Safety  Lever, 

and  all  late  improvements. 

„eSXL  iron  feed  mill 

3  sizes,  both  Belt  and  Geared  Mills.  Can  be  run  by 
any  power,  .md  especially  adapted  to  Wind  Power. 
Will  griod  any  kind  of  grain,  and  ia  the  lightest 
running  and  most  effective  Feed  Grinder  made. 

I IXL  TANK  HEATER 

For  warming  water  in  Stock  Tanks.  Made  of 
the  best  quality  of  iron  cast  in  one  piece,  no  sheet 
iron  to  rust  or  solder  to  melt  and  cause  leak.  Will 
burn  any  kind  of  fuel.  It  is  very  effective  and  takes 
less  care  to  operate  than  any  other  Heater  made. 
We  also  make  the 

HALLADAY  PUMPING  WIND  MILLS 

18 sizes;  8  to  60  ft.  diameter,  and  one  man  to  40 

The  u.  S.  SOLID  WHEEL  WIND 

n  great  variety. 


horse  power. 

ft 

consisting  of  Antl-Frlctlon,  Swivel*  Reversible  and  Kod 


.ILL*  7  sizes,  iron  and  ffraet  Pumpi 
anka  all  kinds  and  sizes,  and  the  Standard  Hay  Tools 


If  ay  Carriers  Hnrpoonand  Grapple  Horse  Hay  Forks, 
Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc.  All  goods  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  Reliable  Agents  wanted 
In  all  unassigned  Territorv. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

I!  ATA  VI  4.  ILLINOIS,  V.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES:— Kansas  Citv,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Neb. 
DEPOTS :— Boston,  Mass.;  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 

FREE—  Get  from  your  dealer  free,  the 
5/a  Book.  It  has  handsome  pictures  and 
valuable  information  about  horses. 

Two  or  three  dollars  for  a  5/a  Horse 
Blanket  will  make  your  horse  worth  more 
and  eat  less  to  keep  warm. 


Ask  for ' 


5/A  Five  Mile 

5/A  Boss  Stable 

5/A  Electric 

5/A  Extra  Test 


30  OTHER  STYLES  at  prices  to  suit 
everybody.  Made  by  Wm.  Ayees  &  Sons, 
Philada.,  who  make  the  famous  5/a  Baker 
Blanket.  If  you  can't  get  S/a  Horse 
Blankets  from  your  dealer,  write  us. 

5/A 

BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

NONEGENUINE  WITHOUTTHE  5/A  LABEL 

A  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE 

WHIFFLETREE. 


ENERGETIC, 
RESPONSIBLE 


MEN 


everywhere  should  secure  exclusive  territory  for  the 
sale  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  of  the 
age,  the  Webster  .Elastic  Draught.  This  Inven- 
tion consists  of  two  elastic  steel  springs  fastened  to 
under  side  of  cross  bar,  as  shown  In  cut,  and  can  he 
attached  to  any  vehicle  or  sleigh  In  15  minutes;  it  re- 
moves all  horse  motion;  no  shocks  or  jars;  no  sudden 
jerks  or  starts;  no  more  noiseor  rattle;  no  catching  of 
the  reins  or  horse's  tail.  It  gives  great  ease  and 
comfort  It  is  far  stronger  and  safer  than  the  whiffie- 
tree,  and  presents  a  far  neater  appearance.  It  is  the 
draught  of  the  future;  thousands  of  them  now  used 
and  endorsed  by  horsemen  everywhere.  Territory  is 
extremely  valuable,  as  the  business  Is  permanent  and 
yields  Immense  profits.  Exclusive  territory  free. 
We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction.  Address 
LOW  1  REWELL  MFG.  CO.  100  PUBLIC  SQ..  CLEVELAND.  0. 
lie  sure  to  mention  this  paper. 


GUNS 

WATCHES.  CLOCKS.  Eto. 


DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader 

$6.75 
RIFLES  82.00 

PISTOLS  75'    WATCHES.  CLOCKS.  Eto. 


All  kinds  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  Before  you 
bay,  lend  stamp  '  for 
Catalogue.  Address 
POWELL  &  CLEMENT, 
180  Muln  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Piano. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


UNEXCELLED  IN  WORKMANSHIP, 
MATERIAL  AND  DESIGN. 

If  not  for  sale  by  your  local  dealer,  address 
The  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.  -  CINCINNATI,  0. 

"From  Andante  to  Allegro,"  a  beautifully  illustrat- 
ed pamphlet,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  who  will 
mention  where  thiw  advertisement  was  seen. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
STEAM  ^ENGINE 


BOILE  Ft 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUEand  PRICES 


ATLAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Always  nieiitiuu  uuia  paper. 


WOVEN  WIRE 


FENCE 


ROPE  SELVAGE 

All  SIZES  MESH.  PBICES  REDUCED. 

Sold  by  dealers.  Freight  paid 


INCHES  HIGH  AT  60  CENTS  PER  ROD. 
Write  to  TUB  Ke>ULLEH  WOVEN  WIEE  FENCE  CO. .  CHICAGO. 


EMPIRE  acr>Icourlktsu.rau 

IjATEST  IMPROVED  MACHINES 
In  the  market-^ 


It  pays 

to  get  our  Illustrated 

Catalogue  and  prices  before  purchasing  '~^==^ 
any  of  toe  following  implements:  Tread  and  Sweep  Powera, 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Shelters  with  Cleaner  and 
Bagger,  Hand  Shelters,  different  sizes  and  styles,  Peed  Cutters 
with  and  without  Crusher,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Key 
atone  Chilled  Plows, Empire  li^ht-draft  Mowers,  Cross-cut  Wood 
Saws,  Vertical  Boilers  with  Engine  complete,  either  on  base 
plate  or  on  four-wheel  Iron  truck,  from  3  to  15  horso  power. 
B.  S.  MESSUWEB  &  SON.  Tatomy,  Northampton  Co.,Pa» 

WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y., 

Successors  to  the  Empire  Well  Auger  Co., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells, 
with  steam  or  horse 
power. 

Send  for 
Catalogue. 

ADDRESS 

%  Williams  Brother* 

ITXACA,  N.  Y. 


FOR  ONLY 

$24 

APPLET0 

H  GRINDING  MILLS 


yon  can 
buy  one 
of  the 

CELEBRATED 


Whioh  will  GRIND  from 
10  to  20  BUSHELS  PER  HOUR, 
doing  the  work  as  well  as  any 
S50.Vlillon  the  market.  Can  be 
run  by  any  tread  or  .sweep 
power,  or  geared  wind-mill. 
2.  4,  or  6  HOKSE  POWER? 
ffy*  Extra  set  of  grinfHnq  burrs  Free?^ 
One  set  of  burrs  will  grind  one  to" 
three  thousand  bushels.  Satisfaction  jmn 
anteed.  Sent  on  lO  dnvs'  trial.  Send  for  illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  our  2d  other  sizes  of  Mills, 
Feed  Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  Horse  Powers, 

Corn,  Cob  and  Shuck  Mills,  &c. 
APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO 
19  and  21  So.  Canal  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MONEY 


CAN  BE 


by  advertising  in  newspapers.  So  advertisers  say. 
How  did  they  do  It  I  Write  to  ds  about  what  70a  have  to 
advertise*  and  we  will  tell  70a  how  and  whether  NEWS 
PAPERS  are  likely  to  PAY  YOU. 

J.  L.  STACK  &  CO.,  Advertising  Ag'ts, 

NATIONAL  GERMAN  A  BIER-  " 
WAS  BASE  BUILDING, 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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HER  NAME. 

BY  MARY  E.  VA5DYSE. 

How  shall  I  tell  you  ?  Sbe  has  so  many. 

As  for  her  sponsors,  how  could  they  know 
In  naming  that  baby,  their  worships  may  be, 

Entitled  of  women  a  score  or  so? 
When  I  see  her  where  flowers  are  blooming, 

Another  blossom  so  fresh  and  sweet, 
I  can  compare  her  to  nothing  fairer ; 

I  call  her  my  "Daisy,"  my  "Marguerite." 

When  I  see  her  with  hands  so  busy, 

A  rustic  maiden  in  homespun  dressed, 
A  household  fairy,  with  step  so  airy, 

Homely  "Maggie"  describes  her  best. 
When  she  greets  me  with  mirth  and  laughter, 

••Meg, 11  I  think,  is  the  sweetest  name. 
Of  roguish  Woffington  she  reminds  me; 

Then  she  is  "Peg,"  my  merry  dame. 

Ah,  there  are  hours  of  gloom  and  sadness, 

When  earth  is  sewn  with  cold,  gray  rain, 
When  hearts  are  weary  and  life  so  dreary, 

One  scarce  dare  hope  for  the  sun  again. 
Then  she  comes  with  her  mien  so  gentle. 

Calm,  serene  'mid  a  mad  world's  whirl. 
Of  jewels  the  rarest,  the  purest,  fairest, 

I  know  why  they  named  her  "Margaret," 
"Pearl." 

Changeful  lady !  What  sprite  hath  lent  you 

This  magic  power  that  we  see  you  wield? 
Now  tears,  uow.smiling,  now  fond  beguiling, 

None  can  oppose  you,  for  all  must  yield. 
But  stop !  One  name  that  I  mean  to  give  you 

Will  fetter  and  bind  you  all  your  life. 
You  need  not  guess  it ;  I  will  confess  it : 

My  love,  my  lady,  I'll  call  you  "Wife." 

— Harper's  Weekly. 

— .  —     ^  H  

HOME  TOPICS. 

i  queaktng  Shoes. — It  is  a  great 
l-O  annoyance,  not  only  to  the 
hfcfvt  wearer,  but  to  every  one  in 
I  the  house,  to  have  a  pair  of 
squeaking  shoes.  To  remedy 
^the  evil,  take  an  awl  and  bore 
three  or  four  small  holes  be- 
^  tween  the  toe  and  instep  just 
deep  enough  to  reach  through 
the  first  layer  of  the  sole; 
fill  each  hole  with  oil,  and  repeat  as  long 
as  the  oil  is  absorbed.  This  plan  is  better 
than  painting  the  sole  with  oil,  as  the  oil 
is  sooner  absorbed.  The  holes  quickly  fill 
up,  and  do  not  injure  the  shoe  in  the  least. 

A  Bed-rest. — Any  one  who  has  been  ill, 
and  tried  to  sit  up  in  bed,  will  appreciate 
this  contrivance.  Take  a  piece  of  bed- 
ticking  as  long  as  the  bed  is  wide,  and 
about  a  yard  and  a  quarter  wide.  Hem  it, 
and  sew  a  large  ring  stoutly  into  each 
corner.  Have  four  stout  hooks  and  screw 
two  of  them  into  the  back  of  the  head  of 
the  bed,  and  two  on  the  inside  of  the  side 
pieces,  so  that  when  the  rings  are  hooked 
over  them  the  ticking  will  be  at  the  proper 
angle  to  support  the  invalid  in  a  comfort- 
able position.  This  is  easily  adjusted,  and 
a  great  improvement  in  every  way  over 
the  old  way  of  piling  pillows,  comforts, 
etc.,  behind  one. 

School-bags. — A  very  convenient  article 
for  a  school-girl  or  boy  to  carry  their 
books  to  and  from  school  in  can  be  made 
in  a  few  minutes.  Take  a  yard  of  twilled 
flannel  (dark  green  is  a  good  color),  double 
it  lengthwise,  sew  up  the  ends  and  side, 
leaving  an  opening  twelve  inches  long  in 
the  side  seam  ;  turn  the  edges  of  the  open- 
ing down  and  cross-stitch  around  it.  Two 
rings  are  put  on  to  keep  the  contents  in 
place.  These  may  be  found  at  any  notion 
store.  Sometimes  the  two  rings  are  fast- 
ened together  with  a  little  chain,  which  is 
an  improvement.  If  you  have  time, 
embroider  initials  on  the  end.  This  bag 
is  better  than  a  strap,  as  it  protects  the 
books,  and  better  than  the  single  bag,  as 
it  may  be  carried  over  the  shoulder  if  part 
of  the  books  are  put  in  either  end  of  it. 
Use  the  single-width  flannel. 

Children's  Visitors. — During  the  sum- 
mer vacation  is  a  good  time  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  our  children's  school- 
mates and  friends.  AVe  may  know  all  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood  by  sight, 
and,  in  fact,  feel  quite  well  acquainted 
with  them,  but  if  we  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  watch  them  at  their  play, 
and  to  talk  with  them,  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  just  the  children  we 
would  choose  for  companions  for  our  little 
ones.  I  know  it  is  some  trouble  to  enter- 
tain our  children's  company,  but  it  is 
trouble  that  pays.  It  pays  to  make  chil- 
dren happy,  and  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
them  to  entertain  their  little  friends  in 
their  own  home,  and  to  have  mamma 


make  them  welcome  and  give  them  some 
little  treat.  Nothing  makes  them  happier 
than  to  have  their  little  friends  think  that 
their  mamma  is  "nice."  We  may  be  sure 
something  is  wrong  when  our  children 
prefer  to  go  away  rather  than  have 
company  come  to  them.  A  little  guidance 
and  a  few  suggestions  will  usually  keep 
all  going  smoothly.  If  you  find  some 
children  are  persistently  rude  and  ill- 
behaved,  see  that  they  are  not  invited 
again;  and  if  they  come  without  invita- 
tion, as  they  sometimes  do,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  send  them  home,  if  I  was 
satisfied  that  their  influence  would  be  bad 
on  my  own  children-  Do  this  as  pleasant- 
ly as  possible,  but  do  not  run  the  risk  of 
having  all  your  teachings  turned  to 
naught  by  unfit  associates. 

Maida  McL. 

VARIETY  IN  SERVING  VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables  being  one  of  the  chief  re- 
sources of  the  country  housewife,  who  is 
remote  from  city  markets,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  be  served  with  variety,  not  to 
tire  the  family  with  sameness  in  preparing 
them,  and  it  is  really  surprising  how 
mauy  excellent  dishes  may  be  served  from 
the  products  of  the  kitchen  garden.  As 
many  cooks  are  wedded  to  their  old- 
fashioned  modes  of  cooking,  we  suggest  a 
trial  of  the  following  new  modes  of  pre- 
paring fall  vegetables : 

Stuffed  Cabbage. — Take  a  firm  head 
of  cabbage,  pour  over  boiling  water,  let 
stand  fifteen  minutes,  drain,  scald  and  let 
stand  half  an  hour,  then  drain  and  shake 
until  dry.  Make  stuffing  of  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  rice,  a  tablespoonful  of  chop- 
ped onion,  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  half  a  pound  of  sausage  mixed 
well  together.  Open  the  cabbage  to  the 
center,  put  in  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
mixture,  fold  over  two  or  three  of  the 
small  leaves,  cover  with  a  layer  of  the 
mixture,  fold  over  more  leaves,  and  con- 
tinue until  each  layer  is  stuffed.  Press 
all  firmly  together,  tie  in  a  piece  of  cloth, 
put  in  a  kettle  of  salted,  boiling  water  and 
boil  an  hour  and  a  half.  When  done,  re- 
move carefully  the  cloth,  put  the  cabbage 
in  a  deep  dish,  and  serve  with  cream  sauce. 

Cabbage  a  la  Flamosde. — Take  off  the 
outer  leaves  of  a  hard  head  of  cabbage, 
and  cut  in  quarters;  scald,  drain  and  chop 
fine.  Put  in  a  stew-pan  with  a  table- 
spoonful of  butter,  one  chopped  onion, 
half  a  dozen  cloves,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  half  a  pod  of  red  pepper.  Cook  slow- 
ly for  one  hour;  take  up,  pour  over  half  a 
teacup  of  melted  butter,  and  serve. 

Fried  Sweet  Potatoes. — Skin  and  slice 
lengthwise  cold,  boiled  sweet  potatoes. 
Put  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in  a 
large  frying-pan,  dust  the  potatoes  with  a 
little  salt  and  pepper,  throw  in  the  pan, 
brown,  and  turn  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other.    Serve  very  hot. 

Escalloped  Sweet  Potatoes. — Cut  cold, 
boiled  sweet  potatoes  in  thin  slices.  Put 
a  layer  in  the  bottom  of  a  large  baking- 
dish,  cover  with  sugar  and  butter,  then 
another  layer  of  potatoes,  butter  and 
sugar  until  the  pan  is  full;  put  the  butter 
and  sugar  on  top,  and  set  in  the  stove 
until  brown. 

Sweet  Potatoes  With  Sauce.— Bake 
sweet  potatoes,  let  cool,  and  slice  thin.  To 
every  pint  of  potatoes  allow  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  «a  teaspoonful  of 
chopped  onion,  half  a  pint  of  soup  stock, 
with  a  little  salt  and  pepper.  Put  the 
butter  in  a  frying-pan ;  when  hot,  throw 
in  the  potatoes  and  onion,  fry  and  stir 
until  brown;  then  take  out  with  a  skim- 
mer and  set  to  keep  warm.  Add  flour  to 
the  batter  to  thicken,  mix  in  the  pan 
until  smooth,  thin  with  the  stock,  stir 
until  it  boils,  season  with  salt  and  pepper; 
take  from  the  fire,  add  the  yelk  of  a  beaten 
egg,  pour  over  the  potatoes,  and  serve. 

Parsnip  Fritters.  —  Boil  four  large 
parsnips,  after  washing  and  scraping; 
when  done,  drain  and  mash  fine;  add  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  a  well-beaten  egg  and  a  pinch  of 
black  pepper;  mix  well  and  form  in  little 
cakes.  Put  a  large  spoonful  of  fat  in  a 
frying-pan,  and  when  hot,  fry  the  cakes 
brown. 

Okra  and  Tomatoes.— Cut  a  quart  of 
well-grown  okra  in  thin  slices.  Peel  three 
large  tomatoes  and  slice.  Put  in  a  sauce- 
pan together,  season  with  salt  and  pepper 


and  let  simmer  for  half  an  hour;  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  serve. 

Tomatoes  and  Mushrooms. — Toast  some 
slices  of  bread,  cut  them  into  circles,  and 
butter  them.  Peel  some  firm,  ripe  toma- 
toes, cut  them  in  thick  slices  and  lay  them 
on  the  toast.  On  the  top  of  each  lay  a 
peeled  mushroom.  Put  them  on  a  dish, 
pour  over  a  little  melted  butter,  set  them 
in  the  oven  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
baste  well.   Serve  very  hot. 

Stuffed  Cucumbers. — Cut  large-sized, 
ripe  cucumbers  into  slices,  peel  and  re- 
move the  seeds,  scald  the  slices  for  ten 
minutes,  plunge  in  cold  water  and  drain 
them.  Line  a  baking-dish  with  thin  slices 
of  bacon ;  make  chicken  force  meat,  fill 
the  centers  of  the  rings,  wrap  each  in  a 
thin  slice  of  bacon,  tie  with  a  string,  lay 
in  the  dish,  pour  over  a  pint  of  stock  and 
set  in  the  oven  to  bake  for  twenty 
minutes.  When  done,  take  up,  remove 
the  bacon,  drain  the  slices,  lay  in  a  dish 
and  serve  with  brown  sauce. 

Eliza  E.  Parker. 


with  the  hand  to  dissolve  thoroughly, 
then  add  to  it  five  bucketfuls  of  warm 
water,  stir  well,  and  put  in  the  muslin. 
Let  it  remain  in  one  hour,  turning  fre- 
quently, that  all  may  be  wet.  Take  it  out, 
and  wash  well  in  two  waters,  to  remove 
the  lime;  then  rinse  and  dry.  This 
quantity  will  bleach  twenty-five  yards. 
The  muslin  will  bleach  more  evenly  and 
better  if  first  wet  and  dried. 


THE  JAPANESE  MANNER  OF  COOKING  RICE. 

Every  one  who  has  been  in  the  East 
knows  how  beautifully  the  rice  is  served, 
thoroughly  cooked,  yet  the  grains  remain- 
ing separate  and  distinct  and  not  in  a  sod- 
den mass,  as  is  too  often  the  case  at  home. 
The  following  recipe  for  cooking  rice  has 
been  given  by  a  skillful  Japanese  cook. 

It  will  be  well  to  state  that  the  Japanese 
rice-pot  is  used  only  for  cooking  rice;  its 
peculiarity  consists  in  a  heavy,  wooden 
cover,  which  rests  by  its  weight  on  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  so  as  to  fit  snugly  and  yet 
allow  the  steam  to  force  its  way  under  it. 
The  rice  is  first  washed  thoroughly  in 
cold  water,  rubbing  hard  with  the  -hand 
till  all  milkiness  passes  off  and  the  water 
runs  clear.  It  should  then  stand  all 
night  in  water,  the  amount  is  indifferent. 
Next  morning,  as  much  water,  in  which 
the  rice  has  soaked  ail  night,  as  there  is 
rice  to  boil,  is  put  into  the  pot  on  a  quick, 
even,  wood  fire,  and  when  boiling  hard 
the  rice  is  added,  and  after  stirring,  the 
cover  is  put  on  and  must  never  be  taken 
off  till  the  rice  is  dished.  As  soon  as  the 
water  begins  to  boil  again,  it  puffs  out 
freely  from  under  the  wooden  cover,  but 
when  the  water  is  nearly  boiled  away  only 
faint  suggestions  of  steam  come  out  (the 
time  occupied  is  from  three  to  four  min- 
utes, according  as  the  rice  is  old  or  new ;  the 
old  rice  is  better,  being  drier  and  takes  the 
shorter  time) ;  the  fire  must  then  be  taken 
immediately  from  under  the  pot  or  the 
rice  will  burn,  but  the  pot  is  left  on  the 
furnace  or  range  for  fifteen  minutes  to 
swell  evenly;  after  which  the  pot  is  taken 
off  the  range  and  left  to  stand  ten  minutes 
more  in  a  cool  place ;  the  rice  can  then  be 
emptied  from  the  pot  without  sticking  to 
the  sides  or  bottom.  It  must  not  stand 
more  than  ten  minutes,  or  the  rice  will 
become  soggy.  Wrhen  served,  the  lid  is 
removed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  rice 
will  be  found  to  be  standing  up,  whereas, 
if  the  lid  has  been  lifted  during  the  cook- 
ing, the  rice  will  be  sunken. 

Since  all  these  particulars  cannot  be 
easily  followed  in  a  foreign  kitchen,  it  is 
well  to  note  the  three  essentials :  1.  The 
rice  must  be  thoroughly  washed,  rubbing 
it  hard,  in  several  waters  before  boiling. 
2.  The  amount  of  water  used  in  boiling 
the  rice  is  the  same,  by  measure,  as  the 
amount  of  rice  to  be  boiled — pint  for  pint, 
or  cup  for  cup.  (It  will  be  found  almost 
impossible  to  cook  a  very  small  quantity 
of  rice  in  this  way.)  3.  When  once  the 
lid  has  been  put  on  the  pot,  after  stirring 
the  rice  into  the  boiling  water,  it  must 
not  be  removed  till  it  is  ready  to  be 
served.  If  any  American  housewife  is 
appalled  by  these  minute  directions,  let 
her  comfort  herself  by  reflecting  that  to  a 
Japanese  matron,  bread  making  appears 
just  as  bothersome,  if  not  more  so. — Rev. 
E.  R.  Miller. 


HOW  TO  BLEACH  MUSLIN. 

Now  comes  the  bleaching  time.  The 
fields  are  green  ;  there  is  a  warm  sun,  and 
a  soft  wind  blowing,  and  everything  is 
propitious.  Housekeepers  who  have  nice, 
unbleached  muslin,  or  yellow,  stained 
table  linen,  will  do  well  to  try  this  recipe: 

Put  one  pound  of  chloride  of  lime  iuto 
eight  quarts  of  warm  water.  Stir  with  a 
stick  for  a  few  minutes, then  strain  through 
a  bag  of  coarse  muslin.   Wrork  the  bag 


HINTS. 

A  Florida  paper  suggests  that  oranges 
should  be  sold  by  weight.  It  is  a  good 
suggestion.  Good  oranges,  packed  with 
juice,  are  always  heavy,  and  ought  to 
command  a  better  price  than  light-weight, 
dry  ones. 

The  French  have  a  way  of  keeping 
melons  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
remember.  The  fruit  is  cut  with  a  long 
stem,  which  is  coiled  up  and  then  buried 
under  brown  sugar  to  keep  it  from  drying 
up  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

A  paragraph  in  the  JS~ew  England  Farmer 
points  out  that  a  tablespoonful  of  kerosene 
added  to  the  soap  and  water  with  which 
floors  are  washed  will  greatly  help  in 
making  them  clean,  and  will  leave  the 
paint  fresh  and  bright.  There  will  also  be 
a  considerable  saving  of  soap. 

Delicious  Marshmallows.  —  Dissolve 
one  pound  of  clean,  white  gum-arabic  in 
one  quart  of  water  ;  strain,  add  one  pound 
of  refined  sugar,  and  place  over  the  fire. 
Stir  continually  until  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved and  the  mixture  has  become  of  the 
consistency  of  honey.  Next,  add  gradual- 
ly the  beaten  whites  of  eight  eggs;  stir 
I  the  mixture  all  the  time  until  it  loses  its 
i  thickness  and  does  not  adhere  to  the 
fingers.  Flavor  with  vanilla  or  rose ;  pour 
into  a  tin  slightly  dusted  with  powdered 
starch,  and  when  cool,  divide  into  squares 
with  a  sharp  knife.  Of  course,  a  smaller 
amount  may  be  made  by  using  half  the 
ingredients  named,  but  this  recipe  is  none 
too  large  for  us,  says  the  writer  in  the 
Cottage  Hearth. 

To  Cut  Warm  Bread — Without  having 
it  moist  and  heavy,  use  a  thin,  sharp 
knife  and  dip  it  into  boiling  water.  Wipe 
quickly  and  cut  the  bread  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble. Lay  a  napkin  on  the  bread-plate,  and 
place  the  slices  on  it;  the  napkin  will 
absorb  the  moisture. 

Dusters. — Canton  flannel  wall  dusters, 
or  broom  dusters,  are  a  great  convenience 
when  one  wishes  to  dust  the  walls.  To 
make  them,  unbleached  canton  flannel, 
unbleached  knitting  cotton  and  a  little 
fast-colored,  coarse  embroidery  cotton  wilL 
be  required.  Make  plain  bags  as  wide  as  the 
broom,  and  deep  enough  to  just  about 
half  cover  it,  and  finish  at  the  tops  with, 
plain  hems;  then  with  the  knitting  cotton 
crochet  an  edge  directly  into  the  hem.  On 
the  outside  work  some  design — a  spider's 
web  is  pretty — in  coarse  outline  or  chain 
stitch  with  the  red,  blue  or  brown  cotton, 
the  object  being  to  produce,  not  fine  work, 
but  a  showy  effect.  Fast-colored  yarn  is 
as  good  or  better  than  embroidery  cotton, 
and  more  rapidly  worked.  Sometimes  the 
crochet  work  is  also  in  colored  yarn  to 
match,  but  unless  one  is  very  sure  that  it 
will  endure  washing  and  boiling,  the  un- 
bleached is  better. 

Cover  for  a  Sand-bag. — A  pretty  cover 
forasand  -  bag — w  hich ,  when  h  eated  ,is  pref- 
erable to  the  sometimes  treacherous  rubber 
water-bags — is  made  of  cream-white  linen 
toweling,  soft  and  thick;  it  is  a  plain  case, 
a  little  larger  than  the  bag,  open  at  one 
end,  where  the  front  and  back  are  both 
rounded  off  to  form  short  flaps,  which  are 
folded  over  the  other  and  held  in  place  by 
a  button  and  button-hole.  On  the  front 
side  the  following  suggestive  lines  are 
worked  in  outline  stitch  with  coarse,  red 
marking  cotton : 

I  bring  thee  hot  sands, 
Hot  sands  from  the  shore, 

All  golden  and  glowing, 
So  shiver  no  more. 

Should  the  case  be  a  small  one,  the  in- 
scription might  be  only: 

I  bring  thee  hot  sands, 
So  shiver  no  more. 

The  cases  are  sometimes  made  of  pretty' 
colored  flannel,  embroidered  with  silk,- 
but  the  toweling  or  soft  canvas  or  denim 
is  better,  for  they  may  be  washed  without- 
injury. 
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TALKS  TO  THE  JENNIES. 

BY  MRS.  RICKETS'  DAUGHTER. 

1  o  you  are  worried  about  entertain- 
Lizzie  Brayton,  because  she 
^  comes  from  the  city,  eh?  Well, 
)j  now,  don't  fuss  till  you  are  tired. 
"5Sl*  c  If  Lizzie  is  as  nice  as  her  mother 
and  aunts,  your  extra  work  will  be  un- 
necessary. Your  ways  will  please  her,  no 
doubt.  Her  people  are  simple  in  their 
tastes  and  are  easily  made  glad.  They  are 
all  workers,  too,  though  not  of  the  same 
kind  as  your  folks.  Better  have  a  neigh- 
bor girl  to  help  you  those  two  weeks;  she 
can  do  all  the  washing  of  dishes,  churn- 
ing and  heavy  work,  which  will  leave  you 
leisure  to  be  with  your  guest.  Lizzie  can 
show  you  how  to  make  pretty  things, 
while  you,  in  return,  can  teach  her  some- 
thing-in  your  line.  The  longer  I  live  the 
more  1  see  the  nonsense  of  worrying.  Be 
sure  and  have  your  little  brothers  and 
sisters  sit  down  always  with  the  company. 
They  are  well-bred  children  and  it  will 
help  them  to  learn  pretty  ways. 

To  quote  the  words  of  our  immortal 
Lincoln,  "That  reminds  me  of  a  little 
story."  I  was  at  cousin  Margaret  Simp- 
son's for  tea,  last  week.  She  had  invited 
the  new  minister  and  his  wife,  the  pro- 
fessor, druggist  and  their  wives.  The 
meal  was  nice  and  good.  Brown  bread, 
white  biscuit,  delicious  yellow  butter, 
golden  honey  and  canned  fruits  ■  that 
had  all  the  glory  of  October  canned  with 
them,  dainty  slices  of  pink  and  white 
ham,  home-made  ice  cream  and  cake;  the 
table  was  beautiful  with  china,  damask 
and  flowers.  She  seemed  a  little  worried 
and  flushed,  and  her  eyes  were  unusually 
bright  and  sparkling.  I  noticed  this  and 
was  sorry  for  her,  as  I  always  am  to  see  a 
tired  hostess  overanxious  and  not  at  ease. 
Cousin  is  a  fine  woman  and  is  trying  to 
bring  up  her  children  in  the  way  in  which 
they  should  go.  That's  why  she  lets  them 
eat  when  there  are  guests  at  the  board. 
The  four  little  dears  sat  in  a  row  and  ev- 
idently enjoyed  the  "spread."  They  were 
ranged  at  one  end  of  the  table,  where  the 
grandfather  could  wait  on  them.  Their 
white  heads  were  smoothly  combed,  and 
their  great,  wondering,  blue  eyes  looked 
lovingly  into  his  aged  face.  As  I  looked 
at  them,  that  sentence  from  the  Bible  came 
to  me :  "Children's  children  are  old  men's 
crowns." 

The  tea  passed  off  pleasantly  and  all 
enjoyed  it  until  there  was  a  pause,  and 
right  here,  little  four-year-old  Grover  "let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag."  He  said  to  the 
preacher:  "I  like  to  have  you  tome  to  our 
house,  I  wish  you'd  tome  every  day." 
"Thank  you,  my  little  man,"  said  the  rec- 
tor, "why  do  you  like  to  have  me  come? 
Is  it  because  I  love  little  boys  and  like  to 
tell  them  pretty  stories?"  "Yes,  it's  alittle 
bit  that  and  more,  too,"  he  said,  grinning 
and  showing  his  little,  white  milk-teeth. 
"I  like  to  have  you  tome  toz  we  dit  to 
drink  out  of  the  doblets  and  eat  off  the 
dishes  with  posies  on  'em." 

It  was  funny,  had  Margaret  and  Will 
not  been  so  mortified.  The  rector's  wife 
was  a  mother  and  understood  the  sit- 
uation, and  immediately  began  telling  a 
wonderful  story  of  mission  work  in  the 
far  West,  and  drew  the  attention  of  the 
company.  I  relate  this,  not  because  I  en- 
joy gossip,  but  I  do  like  to  see  the  love  of 
the  beautiful  which  is  in  each  child's 
heart  ministered  unto.  Dear  baby  Grover! 
When  no  company  was  there  he  drank  his 
milk  from  a  common,  yellow  mug,  minus 
a  handle;  his  dinner  napkin  was  the  re- 
mains of  a  muslin  shirt-tail! 

How  a  child  loves  pretty  dishes  and 
sparkling  glassware  and  silver  that  is 
bright.  The  average  family  eanuot  afford 
to  use  real  china  every  day,  especially 
where  there  are  small  children,  as  it  would 
not  last  long.  Let  it  be  used  often  enough 
to  accustom  the  little  ones  to  it,  then  they 
will  not  be  too  communicative  about  it 
"before  company.  If  you  would  have  your 
little  brothers  and  sisters  love  the  pure  and 
exquisite,  let  them  be  brought  in  daily 
contact  with  it.  This  can  be  done  and  no 
pride  fostered  and  no  bad  principle 
strengthened. 

I  used  to  visit  in  a  family,  once,  where 
the  father,  a  good,  intelligent  man,  had  a 
bad  habit  of  eating  with  a  peculiar  noise. 
His  daughters  had  hinted  to  him,  and 
Annie  Louise  one  time  was  rude  enough 


to  reprimand  him  right  before  a  tableful 
of  friends.  I  was  angry  at  this  little  up- 
start for  her  unfilial  conduct.  She  said 
sharply:  "I  have  often  said,  father,  that  if 
3'ou  didn't  quit  that  crunching  sound  it 
would  be  a  mortification  to  you.  A  per- 
son would  think  you  were  an  anaconda  in 
the  jungles  of  Africa  crunching  the  bones 
of  an  unfortunate  native."  Here  her  sister 
Clara  just  whooped  out  laughing  in  de- 
risive tones.  The  poor,  mortified  father 
said:  "Why,  my  dear,  you  must  excuse 
me,  I've  never  been  to  boarding  school  to 
learn  to  nibble;  I  was  brought  up  a  good 
spell  ago,  daughter,  when  times  were 
hard  and  we  were  not  taught  manners." 

A  dear  cousin  once  said  to  us  with  ref- 
erence to  home  ties:  "Oh,  girls,  there  are 
no  folks  like  your  own  folks;  that  you 
will  better  understand  after  you  have  left 
the  roof  tree." 

A  SISTERHOOD. 

It  was  a  warm  afternoon  in  early  May, 
and  as  the  north-bound  train  drew  up  at  a 
small  station,  and  then  quietly  permitted 
itself  to  be  side-tracked,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  half-hour's  wait,  many  faces  express- 
ed weariness  and  dissatisfaction  ;  but  two 
young  girls  in  the  forward  car  appeared 
to  be  unconscious  of  the  stop,  so  earnestly 
were  they  talking. 

"You  don't  understand,  Alma;  you 
can't  understand!"  one  was  saying,  im- 
patiently. "I  have  thought  over' it  and 
dreamed  over  it  ever  since  I  was  a  child. 
I  want  to  give  myself  up  wholly,  to  show 
by  the  beautiful,  simple  uniform  which 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Elizabeth  wear,  that  I 
have  renounced  the  world  and  become  a 
servant  of  God  and  of  his  poor.  I  can't 
see  why  mamma  will  not  permit  it.  With 
three  daughters,  she  surely  might  spare 
one  to  God." 

"But  you  know  you  are  the  oldest,  Jo," 
replied  the  other,  gently,  "and  Aunt  Alma 
needs  your  help." 

"A  servant  could  do  all  that  I  do,"  re- 
plied "Jo,"  impatiently,  "and  I  wish 
you'd  stop  calling  me  that  ridiculous 
name;  we're  not  babies  any  longer." 

"I  keep  forgetting,"  apologized  Alma; 
but  she  said  no  more,  for  her  cousin  had 
drawn  a  small  book  from  her  pocket,  and 
evidently  meant  to  be  absorbed  in  it. 
Alma  looked  intently  from  the  window  a 
moment,  and  then  rose  and  left  the  car.  A 
tired-looking  woman,  in  a  washed-out 
calico,  was  at  the  ticket-window,  and  on 
the  shelf  stood  an  earthenware  jug,  with 
a  tin  cup  beside  it. 

"Is  that  water,  and  may  I  have  some?  " 
asked  the  young  girl,  pleasantly;  and 
then,  somehow,  in  a  few  minutes  the  two 
were  chatting  easily  together,  and  present- 
ly the  woman  was  pouring  out  her 
troubles. 

"He"  was  "down  with  chills,"  and  if 
she  did  not  come  every  day  to  open  the 
station  at  train  time,  "he"  would  lose  his 
place;  and  their  money  was  almost  gone, 
and  there'd  be  a  doctor's  bill  a  mile  long 
"and  I've  just  about  give  up!  " 

"You  mustn't  do  that,  ever!"  said 
Alma,  resolutely.  "See  here!  Why  can't 
you  make  a  batch  of  doughnuts  like  that 
lovely  one  you've  just  given  me,  and 
cookies  and  gingerbread  and  sandwiches 
— just  a  few  at  first,  till  you  see  how  it 
works,  you  know — and  sell  them  to  these 
poor  "switched"  people  every  day?  Oh, 
and  lemonade,  and  buttermilk!  Will  you 
try?  "  she  went  on,  eagerly,  "and  will  you 
just  take  this,  to  buy  the  first  sugar  and 
things?  I'm  sorry  it's  not  more,  but  it's 
all  I  can  spare  just  now." 

She  slipped  a  dollar  into  the  thin  hand, 
closing  her  own  warm,  plump  fingers  over 
it  as  she  did  so.  The  woman  looked  up, 
her  face  full  of  the  light  of  hope. 

"I  declare!  "  she  exclaimed,  "I'm  dumb 
as  a  beetle,  or  I'd  have  thought  of  it  my- 
self. For  sure  I  will;  and  I  won't  let  my- 
self think  no  more  that  God  don't  take 
care  of  folks.  It  seems  kind  of  foolish 
just  to  say  thank  you — " 

She  stopped  abruptly,  with  a  choking 
sound  in  her  throat,  and  at  that  moment 
came  a  long  whistle  from  the  down  train. 
Alma  sprang  up,  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  as  the  woman  joined  her  in  the  outer 
room,  kissed  the  pale,  plain  face,  and  was 
gone. 

She  never  heard  the  sequel  to  the  scrap 
of  a  life-story  which  she  had  helped  to 
make.   She  "passed  that  way  but  once." 


Only  a  few  of  us  are  so  free  from  the 
usual  ties  of  life  that  we  can  with  justice 
ignore  them ;  to  these  few  be  all  honor 
for  their  lives  of  self-denial.  But  He  who 
has  "made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men"  knows  how  we  are  dealing  in  our 
daily  lives  with  his  children,  our  brothers 
and  sisters.—  Youth's  Companion. 

THE  FIRST  CRAZY  QUILT. 

The  "funeral  tent  of  an  Egyptian  queen" 
formed  part  of  the  sepulchral  trapping 
discovered  in  1882,  in  the  royal  tombs  at 
Deiral  Benari,  near  the  ancient  Thebes. 
The  lady  whose  remains  it  had  covered 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba.  Her  grandfather  may  have  bowed 
before  the  charms  of  Helen  when  the 
guest  of  Polydamna,  "wife  of  Thon."  Her 
son-in-law,  Shisak,  first  king  of  the  Bu- 
bastite  dynasty,  captured  Jerusalem  short- 
ly after  the  death  of  Solomon.  Queen 
Ish-em-Kheb,  however,  did  not  live  so 
long;  she  died  young,  and  her  obsequies 
must  have  been  celebrated  within  a  few 
years  of  1,000  B.  C.  The  date  of  the  "tent' 
is  thus  perfectly  well  ascertained.  It  is 
the  earliest  example  extant  of  "opus  con- 
sutum,"  or  patchwork.  Constructed  of 
innumerable  fragments  of  gazelle  hide, 
finely  stitched  together,  its  surface  even 
now  retains  the  gloss  of  a  kid  glove,  and 
displays  in  marvelous  freshness,  consid- 
ering the  antiquity  of  their  application, 
the  four  colors — red  or  bright  pink,  yellow 
(two  shades),  bluish-green,  and  pale  blue 
— employed  to  produce  a  striking  if  some- 
what gaudy  decorative  effect;  an  effect,  to 
our  ideas,  strangely  incongruous  with  its 
sombre  destination. 

The  shape,  size  and  design  of  this  ample 
expanse  of  variegated  leather  (201  square 
feet  in  area)  correspond  unmistakably  to 
its  purpose  as  a  canopy  for  the  royal  coffin. 
A  central  panel,  nine  feet  by  six,  was 
adorned  over  one  half  of  its  surface  with 
pink  and  yellow  rosettes  on  a  blue  ground ; 
over  the  others,  with  six  flying  vultures, 
emblematic  of  supernal  protection,  sep- 
arated by  bands  of  hieroglyphics,  setting 
forth  the  earthly  dignities  and  immortal 
hopes  of  the  illustrious  departed.  Four 
attached  flaps,  checkered  pink  and  green, 
completed  the  covering  of  the  mortuary 
shrine.  The  borders  display,  among  other 
emblems,  gazelles  kneeling  in  adoration 
on  either  side  of  a  sacred  tree  or  shrub. 
The  device  (with  unessential  modifica- 
tions) was  prehistorically  diffused  in  the 
East,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  old  Aryan  homa  worship. 
— Edinburgh  Review. 

FOR  THE  FARMER. 

Maida  McL.  seems  to  think  farmers, 
especially  poor  ones,  do  not  seem  to  care 
or  notice  how  hard  their  wives  work. 
Now,  I  beg  to  differ  with  her.  I  am  a  poor 
farmer's  wife,  always  have  been  poor,  have 
raised  a  large  family,  and  worked  very 
hard.  I  have  seen  my  husband  save  his 
horses,  and  felt  proud  of  his  kind  disposi- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  I  could  not  lay 
aside  my  work.  I  did  work,  and  worked 
very  hard,  but  I  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  my  husband's  love  for  me.  I 
think  there  are  cases  where  men  cannot 
help  themselves;  they  may  pity,  love,  and 
at  the  same  time  are  powerless  to  save 
their  wives  from  hard  work,  as  they 
would  desire.  Then,  instead  of  a  woman 
complaining  about  it,  and  attributing  it 
to  a  want  of  love  on  her  husband's  part, 
let  her  do  just  the  work  she  is  able  to  do, 
and  no  more,  and  she  will  find  her  hus- 
band will  be  satisfied,  especially  if  he  is 
the  sort  that  shows  mercy  to  dumb 
animals.  Now,  do  not  think  because 
farmers  do  not  keep  help  for  their  wives 
all  the  time  that  it  is  because  they  do  not 
wish  to;  it  is  because  they  are  not  able, 
financially.  If  he  neglected  his  stock  and 
let  them  die  for  want  of  care,  and  he  was 
working  about  the  house,  and  everything 
going  wrong  on  the  farm,  the  family  would 
suffer  more  for  the  want  of  the  comforts 
of  life  than  they  would  derive  pleasure 
from  the  fact  that  their  "shoes  were  pulled 
off  and  they  were  resting." 

Oregon.  Ella  Dell. 

TOKOLOGY.  A  complete  Ladies' Guide 
in  health  and  disease.  Cannot  be  bought 
of  dealers.  Sent  prepaid,  $2.75.  Women 
write  that  "Tokology  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold." 
"Should  my  bouse  take  fire  it  would  be  the  first 
book  saved.'*  "No  book  sells  like  Tokology."  Sam- 
ple pages  free.   Best  Terms  to  Agents. 

Alice  B .  Stockham  &  Co. ,161  La  Salle  St. ,  Chicago 


THINGS  BEST  LEFT  UNDONE. 

Do  not  write  on  ruled  paper,  or  on  that 
decorated  with  printed  sunflower  or  blos- 
soms of  any  kind. 

Do  not  introduce  your  girl  friend  to  the 
gentleman  visitor.  Instead,  say,  "Miss 
Brown,  will  you  allow  mo  to  present  Mr. 
Jones? " 

Do  not  talk  especially  to  one  person 
when  you  have  three  or  four  visitors.  In- 
stead, make  the  conversation  general. 

Do  not  attempt  to  take  care  of  a  man's 
overcoat;  he  has  a  vote,  and  ought  to  bo 
able  to  look  after  his  own  clothes. 

Do  not  ask  pcoplo  who  they  are  in 
mourning  for.  If  you  don't  know,  wait 
until  you  find  out.  and  in  the  meantime, 
don't  ask  after  the  members  of  their 
family. 

Do  not  giggle  when  a  smilo  would  an- 
swer, and  don't  talk  in  a  jesting  way 
about  things  that  are  holy  to  other  people. 

Do  not  laugh  at  anybody's  form  of 
worship;  respect  a  toad  praying  to  a 
mushroom. 

Do  not  say  the  rules  of  etiquette  are 
nonsense;  they  are  made  up  for  your 
comfort  and  mine,  and  arranged  so  that 
the  feelings  of  every  human  being  are 
considered. 

Do  not  get  into  the  habit  of  laughing  at 
elderly  people.  It  is  not  only  unladylike, 
but  it  is  vulgar. 

Do  not  think  it  clever  to  find  out,  by 
pumping,  the  private  affairs  of  your 
friend.  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  lay  bare  her  heart  for  an  inquisitive 
daw  to  peck  at. 

Do  not  get  into  debt;  but  if  you  have 
been  guilty,  deuy  yourself  everything 
possible  that  you  may  be  free  once  more. 

Do  not  believe  that  all  these  don'ts  are 
not  spoken  to  you  iu  the  kindest  manner, 
as  from  girl  to  girl,  but  one  has  to  suffer 
and  make  mistakes  oneself  to  find  out  into 
just  what  pitfalls  one  is  apt  to  tumble. 

A  German  test  for  watered  milk  consists 
in  dipping  a  well-polished  knitting- 
needle  into  a  deep  vessel  of  milk  and  then 
immediately  withdrawing  it  in  an  upward 
manner.  If  the  milk  is  pure,  a  drop  of 
the  fluid  will  hang  to  the  needle,  but  the 
addition  of  even  a  small  proportion  of 
water  will  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the 
drop. 


We  make  this  liberal  offer,  as  follows: 
ANY  PERSON  can  have  this  paper  one 
year    free   by    sending   us   one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  at  the  regular  price,  50 
cents  a  year  for  the  paper  alone. 

Notice  the  following  conditions : 

W^P'A-  NEW  subscriber  must  be  a  person 
whose  name  is  not  now  on  our  list,  and 
must  be  a  person  whom  you  have  sought  out 
and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  ana  who  has 
consented  to  receive  It.  A  change  from  one 
member  of  a  family  to  another  Is  not  securing 
a  NEW  subscriber. 

Accept  this  offer  at  once,  as  we  may 
withdraw  it.  The  offer  is  good  now. 

All  subscriptions  of  present  subscribers  ad- 
vanced one  year  from  date  on  label. 

When  any  one  takes  advantage  of  the  above  offer, 
the  person  securing  and  Bending  the  new  subscriber 
is  not  entitled  to  anv  other  premium  or  reward  ezcegt 
one  vear't  tubtcription  to  thit  paper,  but  the  pety 
subscriber  can  take  anv  premium  offered  in  cpnnei)- 
tion  with  thepaper.  by  paying  Ihe  regular  pr)ce  for 
the  paper,  including  the  premium  wanted;  for  exam  pie, 
the  regular  price  of  the  Brand  picture.  "Christ  Before 
Pilate."  and  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper,  is  70 
cents.  The  newsubscriber  can  have  thepaperand  the 
picture  by  paving  7ft  cents,  and  the  person  that  goes  out 
and  hunts  up  the  new  subscriber  can  have  this 
paper  one  year  free  as  a  reward  for  bis  trouble, 
but  is  not  entitled  to  any  other  premium,  or  reward. 

The  above  offer  applies  to  this  paper  only, 
and  all  subscriptions  must  be  for  this 
paper. 

We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield ,  Ohio. 
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AFTER  HARVEST. 

—he  days  of  harvest  are  past  again ; 

We  have  cat  the  corn  and  bound  the 
sheaves, 

And  gathered  the  apples  green  and  gold, 
'Mid  the  brown  and  crimson  autumn  leaves. 
"With  a  flowery  promise  the  springtime  came, 
With  the  building  birds  and  blossoms  sweet ; 
But  oh,  the  honey,  and  fruit  and  wine  ! 

And  oh,  the  joys  of  the  corn  and  wheat ! 
What  was  the  bloom  to  the  apple's  gold, 

And  what  the  flowers  to  the  honeycomb, 
What  was  the  song  that  sped  the  plow 
To  the  joyful  song  of  Harvest  Home? 

When  the  apples  are  red  on  the  topmost  bough, 
We  do  not  think  of  their  blossoming  hour; 

When  the  vine  hangs  low  with  its  purple  fruit, 
We  do  not  long  for  its  pale-green  flower. 

So,  then,  when  hopes  of  our  spring  at  last 
Are  found  in  fruit  of  the  busy  brain, 

In  the  heart's  sweet  love,  in  the  hand's  brave 
toil, 

We  shall  not  wish  for  our  youth  again. 
Ah,  no  !   We  shall  say  with  a  glad  content : 

"After  years  of  our  hard  unrest, 
Thank  God  for  our  ripened  hopes  and  toil' 

Thank  God,  the  Harvest  of  Life  is  best !" 


INGERSOLL'S  NARROW  LIMIT. 

'n  his  eulogy  of  an  eminent  leader  in 
what  is  called  "free  thought,"  Col- 
onel Ingersoll  says:  "He  knew  that 
miracles  were  not,  because  they  are 
not."  There,  my  boy,  is  the  corner- 
stone of  doubt;  that  is  the  creed  of 
€yts)      unbelief ;  in  religion,  in 

^    politics,    in  anything, 

"whatever  isn't  never  was."  The  plesio- 
saurus  haunts  the  Jersey  marsh  no  more; 
there  never  was  a  beastly  saurian  with  a 
name  and  neck  so  long.  As  the  dodo  is 
not  now,  the  dodo  never  was.  What  is 
not  to-day  was  not  yesterday  and  will  not 
be  to-morrow.  The  miracle  of  the  "talk- 
ing machine"  which  will  preserve  the 
genial  colonel's  pleasant  voice  to  coming 
generations — long,  long  years  and  many 
of  them  may  there  be  before  we  have  to 
go  to  the  phonograph  to  hear  the  tones 
that  voice  his  eloquence — was  not  in  the 
time  of  the  older  miracles,  therefore  it  is 
not  to-day.  We  have  not  the  Damascus 
steel  to-day;  there  never  were  Damascus 
blades.  The  Tyriau  purple  is  not  now  in 
all  our  arts;  the  Tyrian  purple  never  was. 
The  "lost  arts"  are  not  lost,  they  simply 
never  were.  My  boy,  if  you  adopt  that 
creed,  you  will  perform  a  miracle  upon 
yourself;  you  will  transform  yourself 
from  a  living,  active,  progressive,  grow- 
ing man,  into  a  hitching-post;  into  a 
thing  that  is  there  to-day  because  it  was 
stuck  there  yesterday,  and  is  going  to  be 
there  to-morrow  because  it  is  sticking  there 
to-day.  Go  to,  my  son:  nobody  believes 
such  a  doctrine;  Colonel  Ingersoll 
doesn't  believe  it;  his  dead  friend,  over 
whose  ashes  he  spoke  so  lovingly  and  ten- 
derly, didn't  believe  it;  no  man  can  be- 
lieve it  and  live.  There  were  a  thousand 
things  that  are  not;  there  are  a  thousand 
things  to-day  that  will  not  be  to-morrow. 
— Burdette,  in  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


"CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE.  " 

There  was  a  funny  incident  out  in  one 
of  our  intellectual  suburbs  the  other  day, 
which,  at  any  rate,  did  not  go  far  to  help 
on  this  particular  Christian  science  doc- 
trine. (The  intellectual  suburbs,  by  the 
way,  are  chiefly  to  the  north  of  Boston. 
The  southern  suburbs  excel  in  wealth  and 
social  distinction,  but  they  do  not  run  to 
intellect  as  some  of  the  northern  suburbs 
do,  says  the  T ranseript.  Is  there  any  ex- 
planation of  this  in  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  respective  towns,  or  is  the  one  fact 
merely  the  logical  accompaniment  or 
consequence  of  the  other?) 

The  occurrence  was  in  this  wise:  A 
prominent  expositress  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christian  science  was  invited  by  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  who 
had  become  interested  in  these  doctrines 
and  wanted  an  authoritative  exposition  of 
them,  to  come  out  and  talk  on  the  subject. 
She  came  and  began  her  address  in  a 
small  lecture-room. 

"Ladies,"  she  said,  "I  wish  to  impress 
upon  your  minds  that  nothing  exists  as  it 
appears  to  us  to  exist.  All  matter  is  un- 
real; it  is  a  delusion,  a  hallucination. 
Nothing  is  matter — all  is  mind.  And  this 
truth  does  not  apply  merely  to  what  is 


called  disease  and  its  phenomenon.  The 
most  ordinary  things  about  us  are  as 
much  hallucination  as  so-called  disease. 
I  will  give  you  a  striking  illustration. 

"Yesterday  I  was  engaged  in  housework, 
and  I  had  occasion  to  cut  up  and  prepare 
a  number  of  quinces.  ]Sow  you  all  know 
how  quinces  are  supposed  to  stain  and 
blacken  the  hands.  For  days  and  days 
under  the  old  thought,  I  have  worn  upon 
my  fingers  the  dark  stain  made  by  paring 
quinces.  Well,  as  I  worked  over  these 
quinces  yesterday,  paring,  quartering, 
handling  them,  I  thought,  'How  foolish, 
now,  to  suppose  that  these  unreal,  unsub- 
stantial, non-existent  things  should  stain 
my  hands!'  and  I  resolved  that  they 
should  not  stain  my  hands,  and  that  I 
would  not  look  at  my  fingers  until  my 
work  was  over,  and  tiien  would  find  them 
perfectly  clean.  Well,  ladies,  not  only 
did  I  pare  and  quarter  those  quinces,  but 
after  I  had  completed  them  I  had  occasion 
to  cut  and  prepare  a  number  of  tomatoes, 
and  you  know  how  dreadful  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be.  I  pared  my  tomatoes,  cut 
them  and  sliced  them,  handling  them 
freely  all  the  time,  and  when  I  was  all 
done  with  both  I  rinsed  my  hands  and 
looked  at  them,  and  they  were  perfectly 
clean  and  white,  with  not  a  stain  upon 
them !" 

When  the  "scientist"  had  reached  the 
stage  of  the  tomatoes,  the  women  of  the 
audience  began  to  look  wonderingly  and 
significantly  at  one  another,  and  when 
she  announced  the  miracle,  handkerchiefs 
were  stuffed  into  mouths  all  over  the 
little  hall  and  chests  wrere  heaving  with 
suppressed  laughter.  Being  in  consid- 
erable part  housewives,  the  ladies  knew 
that  in  the  nature  of  mere  material  things 
the  juice  of  tomatoes  will  wash  away  and 
utterly  remove  the  stain  of  any  other 
fruit  whatsoever,  and  that  after  cutting 
up  tomatoes  not  a  vestige  of  the  quince 
stains  could  have  been  left  upon  the 
woman's  hands,  Christian  science  or  no 
Christian  science. 


HER  IDEAS. 

At  an  uptown  reading  class,  a  few  days 
since,  the  question  arose  as  to  what  were 
the  ten  elements  necessary  to  happiness 
in  a  woman's  life.  The  answers  were 
curious.  Here  are  two  selected  from  the 
number  showing  from  what  different 
points  of  view  two  women  can  regard  a 
given  subject: 

1.  No  nerves.  2.  A  good  digestion-.  3. 
Money  galore.  4.  Self-satisfaction.  5.  In- 
dependent widowhood.  6.  A  capability 
for  enjoyment.  7.  The  faculty  of  forget- 
ting. 8.  The  knack  of  always  saying  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  place,  instead  of 
thinking  of  it  afterward.  9.  To  expect 
little  from  one's  friends.  10.  Todieatforty. 

1.  A  clear  conscience.  2.  Perfect  health. 
3.  Congenial  work.  4.  Some  measure  of 
success.  5.  A  few  tried  friends.  6.  To  be 
considered  attractive.  7.  To  retain  for- 
ever a  few  illusions.  8.  To  be  able  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  misery  one  meets.  9.  To 
be  philosophical.  10.  And  to  keep  from  fall- 
ing desperately  in  love. 


HELP  WITH  THE  LESSONS. 

Mothers,  if  you  can  possibly  find  time, 
help  the  children  with  their  lessons. 
They  will  take  more  interest  in  them  if 
you  do.  Have  the  little  ones  recite  to 
you;  pronounce  the  hard  words  for  them, 
etc.  Every  mother  who  loves  her  chil- 
dren, wants  to  see  them  intelligent  men 
and  women,  and  if  she  exerts  all  her 
strength  to  make  them  so  she  can  have 
that  supreme  pleasure.  If  you  are  a  busy 
mother,  who  has  to  spend  every  spare 
moment  with  a  needle  in  your  fingers, 
you  might  get  one  of  the  older  children  to 
read  aloud  to  all,  you  correcting  and  ex- 
plaining as  she  reads.  In  this  way  you 
can  do  your  sewing  and  interest  and  in- 
struct the  children  at  the  same  time. 
—Rural  New  Yorker. 


THE  VESTIBULED  PULLMAN  CAR  LINE. 

The  Monon  Route  is  the  finest  equipped 
line  on  the  continent  and  affords  choice 
of  four  daily  trains  from  Chicago  to  the 
South  via  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati,  or 
via  Louisville.  For  full  information  call  on 
any  ticket  agent  of  the  Monon  Route,  or 
address  James  Barker,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent, 
Chicago,  Monon  Block. 
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g20  DAYS  CRAYON  PORTRAITS: 

OB  WBf  ail  ■  _  ^0  and  make  new  customers,  we  b 


shing  to  introduce  otjt 
and  at  the  same  time 
extend  oar  business 

   have  decided  to  make 

this  special  offer.   Send  us  a  picture  of  yourself  or  any  member  of  your  family,  living  or 
dead,  and  we  will  make  you  a  LIFE  SIZE  CRAXON  PORTRAIT  FREE  OS1  CHARGE, 
provided  you  exhibit  it  to  your  triendaas  a  sample  of  our  work,  and  use  your  influence  in  securing  as 
future  orders.  Place  name  and  address  on  back  of  picture  and  it  will  be  returned  in  perfect  order.  We 
make  any  change  in  pictnreyou  wish,  not  interfering  with  the  likeness.  Refer  to  any  Eankin  Kew-York. 
_AddreE3allmaflto  PACIFIC  PORTRAIT  HQUSE^Broad way  Theatre  Bldg,  ttew  York. 
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Dinner  Set,  No.  131, 118  Pieces. 


ENGLISH  POHGELfllH  STOflE  CHINA. 

Premium  with  an  Order  of  $20,00. 

Or  packed  and  delivered  at  depot  for 
$8.00  Cash.  We  have  hundreds  of  other 
Sets,  PLAIN  and  DECORATED. 


E  are  IMPORTERS  of  Tea  and  Coffee,  China 
and  Crocker?', and  do  the  largest  Tea  arid  Coflee 
business  in  Boston  (direct  with  consumers). IVealso 
carry  a  Lar^e  Stock  and  sell  at  the  Lowest  Possible 
Cash  Prices  Dinner  and  Tea  Sets,  Silver-Plated 
Ware,  Lamps,  etc.  To  those  who  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  get  up  CLt'BS  for  Tea,  Coflee,  Spices  and 
Extracts,  we  offer  PR  EIMIUMS.  In  buying  Tea  and 
Coflee  from  us  you  get  full  value  for  the  money  invested 
and  get  a  Preininm,  and  you  get  soods  that  are  direct 
from  the  IMPORTERS.  If  you  buy  Tea  and  Coflee 
from  your  grocer  you  pay  three  nr  four  profits  and  pay/or  a 
premium  but  do  not  get  it.  In  an  article  published  in  one  of 
the  largest  dailies  in  this  country  it  was  claimed  the  Tea 
bought  from  the  retail  grocer  showed  aprofit  of  100 
percent.   The  moral  is  plain,  buy  from  First  Hands. 

We  have  been  doing  business  in  Boston  for  16  year^.  and 
the  publishers  of  this  paper  will  tell  you  of  our  undoubted  re- 
liability. We  do  a  business  of  over  S300.000  yearly,  and 
our  Cash  sales  of  Dinner,Tea  and  Toilet  Sets.Silver 
Ware.Lamps.etc,  amounted  toS41.000  in  1 -.<!>,  aside 
from  OCR  TEA  AND  COFFEE  sales.  (Rogers  Knives 
S3. 50  per  dozen.)  Our  illustrated  Price  and  Preininm 
list  tells  the  whole  story.  We  like  to  mail  it  to  all  who  write 
for  it;  it  costs  you  nothing  and  will  interest  you. 1*20  pages. 


THE  LONDON  TEA  CO.,  795  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Rio  Grande  Western  Railway 

THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  only  Transcontinental  line  passing  directly  through 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

Over  Eight  Million  Dollars  have  been  expended  during  the  past  nine  months  to  make  this 
line  Standard  Guage.  It  is  now  equipped  with  entirely  New  Rolling  Stock  of  the  most  ap- 
proved design,  which,  together  with  Steel  Rails  and  Rock  Ballast,  insure  to  its  patrons.  Safety, 
Speed  and  Comfort. 

This  line  has  justly  earned  the  title  of  the  "Scenic  Line  of  the  World."  Leaving 
Denver,  Westbound,  it  passes  through  the  Matchless  Scenery  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Arkansas,  the  Royal  Gorge,  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison,  the  Castellated  Range  of  the 
Roau  Mountains,  across  the  Wasatch  Range,  and  by  way  of  Spanish  Fork  Canyon,  descends 
into  the  famous  Utah  Valley,  along  the  shores  of  the  Utah  Lake  (fresh  water),  fifteen  by 
twenty  miles  in  extent,  and  on  through  the  Jordan  Valley  to  the  world-renowned  Salt  Lake 
City ;  thence  skirting  the  shores  of  the  great  Salt  Lake  it  reaches  Ogden  and  connects  in  the 
Union  Depot  with  the  Central  Pacific  for  California,  and  with  the  Oregon  Short  Line  for  all 
points  in  Oregon,  Washington  and  the  Pacific  North-west. 

Passengers  can  make  no  mistake  if  they  see  that  their  tickets  read  via  the 

RIO  GRANDE  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


.  C.  DODCE, 

General  Manager. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


J.  H 


BENNETT, 

Gen'!  Passenger  Ag't. 


PATENTS*^™ 


rSendforcircular 


CUnDTU  AM II  Telegraphy,  Book-keeping,  &c, 
OnUll  I  flHRll  successfully  taught  by  mail  or 
personally.  Positions  guaranteed.  Send  for  circulars. 
31.  D.  Fletcher,  Prin.  Erie  Shorthand  School, Erie, Pa 


WRITE  NEW  RAPID  College  of  SHORTHAND  BUFFALO. 
N.  T.  SHORTHAND  learned  at  HOME  free,  only  one 
student  in  a  town  given  this  privilege.  Send  stamp 
for  full  instructions.  Students  assisted  to  positions. 


FINDLAY 


I  COLLEGE  J^rST: 

I  ci  1  i ties  unsurpassed  Expenses 
low  563  Students.  Catalogue. 
J.  R.  H.  LATCH  AW,  FlndUy,  0. 


$20  IMPROVED  HIGH  ARM 


PHILADELPHIA  SINGER. 
15  days'  trial.  Warranted  5 
years.  Self-wotting  needle, self- 
threading  shuttle.  Light-running 
and  noiseless.  AU  attachments.  Send 
THE  C.  A.  WOOD  CO.,  for  free 
11  N.  10th  St.,  Phila.,Pa.  circular. 


A  Family  Knitting  Machine  for  Only  $5.00. 

)      Patented  April  1,  1690. 

WUiknitapairof  e  toe  kings, 
complete  with  heel  and  too. 
Will  knit  mitts,  so  arts,  leg- 
3?ja  flfiiSKMP81'fl"~H    gings,  fancy  work,  and  all 
U  11  W  M  articles  for  the  household.  A 

little  grirl  13  years  old  con  do 
all  the  knitting.  Just  the 
machine  every  family  has 
|  long  wished  for.  Will  save 
[ten  times  its  cost.  To  in- 
troduce this  machine  and 
secure  agents  at  once;  if 
J  you  will  send  me  €2.00, 
postal  note  or  currency ,  1 
will  ship  the  machine  by  express  C  O.  D. .  You  can  pay 
the  balance  $3.00  on  receipt  of  machine.  I  will  then  ap- 
point you  agent  and  allow  you  a  large  commission. 
You  can  clear  $500  a  month.  Don't  miss  this  anparalelled  offer,  aa 
a  practical  kni'ting  machine  has  never  before  been  sold  at  this  low 
price.       Address  J.  K.  GEARHAKT,  Clearfield,  Pa* 


NO  MONEY 

Required  Until  After 

FULL  EXAMINATION. 
14K  GOLD 

AND  SOLID  GERMAN  SILVER. 

i The  cases  are  made  of  a  plate 
\  of  fine  14k  gold  over  the  finest 
quality  or   German  silver, 
making  a  case  composed  or 
nothing  but  fine  gold  cover- 
ing finest  quality  of  German 
sllTer.  With  German  silver 
on  the  Inside  and  14k  gold  on 
the  outside,  we  warrant  ths 
I  cases  to  be  equal  In  appear- 
1  ance  to  a  $50  solid   ...  '.i 
watch.  They  are  open  race, 
smooth  basine,  finished  to  a 
dazxling    brightness,  dost 
and  damp  proof  and  war* 
[ranted  to  wear  &  life  time. 
[Different  from  the  cheap 
brass  watchea  offered,  the 
:  contains  not  bine  but 
J  cold  and  the  finest  quality  of 
German  Bilver  and  in  fact  ft 
in  every  way,  except  Initio* 
value,  equal  to  a  $50  solid 
Fgo)d  watch,  'ire  movement  la 
r  a  fine  3-4  plate  style,  finely 
jeweled  polished  pinion,  oil  tem- 
jered  main  spring  which  does  not 
break,  and  all  the  latest  lmprove- 
*  its.    A  guarantee  Is  sent  with 
watch  that  It  will  keep  accurate 
time  for  3  years  ordinary  use.    ©17 R  90  DAT  OFFER. 

That  all  may  have  this  beautiful  watch  In  their  own  hands  and  ful- 
ly examine  and  see  for  themselves  the  value  and  run  nine  qualities  of 
same,  we  will  send  it  C.  O.  D.  to  your  express  office,  with  the  privi- 
lege to  examine  It.  All  we  ask  Is  any  business  man  la  your  city  aa 
reference  that  you  are  ordering  the  watch  In  eood  faith,  and  if  found 
satisfactory  yon  can  pay  the  ex  press  agent  i  2  15  or  when  full  amount 
is  sent  with  order  we  give  a  fine  gold  plated  chain  and  charm  free. 
If  not  satisfactory  you  can  refuse  same  and  you  are  nothing  out  hut 
your  time  In  golug  to  the  express  office.  Knowing  the  fine  qualities 
of  this  watch  we  make  the  above  offer,  as  anyone  wanting  a  good 
time  piece  will  accept  same  at  once  on  examination.  Order  at  onoa 
asour  price  will  be  advanced.  Address 
WILUAMS  *t  CO.,  125  S.  lialsted  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


A  BIG  OFFER 


Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
ing advertisements,  as  advertisers  often 
hare  different  articles  advertised  in  several 
papers.  * 


50c.  MADE  IN  A 
MINUTE!  Ifyou 
will  hang  up'  in  the 
P.  O.,  or  some  publio 
place,  the  two  show 
bills  that  we  send,  we  will  give  you  a  50c.  cert.,  and  send  it  in 
advance  with  samples  and  hills.  This  will  trouble  you  about 
one  minute,  and  then  if  you  want  to  work  on  salary  at 
or  sioo  per  month,  let  us  know.  We  pay  in  advance* 
GIANT  OXIE  QQ„    21    Willow  St..  Augusta,  Me. 


September  t,  1890. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hummonton,  New  Jersey. 


HOW  TO  SELECT  THE  LAYERS. 

One  of  our  readers  makes  the 
suggestion  that  it  would  be 
valuable  to  possess  such  infor- 
mation by  which  one  could  se- 
lect the  hens  that  will  lay  from  those  that 
may  not  be  so  productive,  thus  saving  the 
expense  of  keeping  a  large  number  of 
drones  in  the  flock.  The  suggestion  is  an 
excellentone,  although  we  have  before  giv- 
en information  in  that  direction.  But  to  at- 
tempt to  select  the  prospective  layers  is  as 
difficult  as  that  of  anticipating  the  amount 
of  milk  a  heifer  will  produce  before  she 
comes  in  with  her  first  calf.  As  with  cat- 
tle, the  matter  is  one  of  observation,  and 
we  doubt  if  there  is  any  class  of  stock  on 
the  farm — either  animals  or  birds — that 
will  give  indications  of  their  prolificacy 
.  before  they  begin  production.  Hens  dif- 
fer individually  and  they  differ  as  breeds. 
Knowledge  of  their  individual  character- 
istics can  only  be  gained  by  constant 
association  with  them  and  careful  obser- 
vation of  their  traits. 

The  laying  hen  is  one  that  is  active  and 
busy.  A  good  scratching  hen— "one  that  is 
never  idle— is,  as  a  rule,  a  good  layer,  for 
the  reason  that  her  active  habits  keep  her 
in  the  proper  condition  for  laying.  Hence 
we  may  advise  that,  in  selecting,  let  the 
busy,  active  hen  be  retained.  A  bright 
red  comb,  bright  wattles  and  a  happy  dis- 
position are  indications,  while  bright 
eyes  and  clean  feathers  also  point  to 
success.  All  hens  have  bright  red 
combs  when  beginning  to  lay,  but 
it  is  before  the  hens  begin  that  more 
information  is  desired. 

The  best  method  is  to  breed  for 
good  layers.  Select  the  best  layers 
every  year  and  mate  them  with  a 
male  from  a  good  laying  strain,  or 
breed,  and  the  shortest  road  will  at 
once  be  taken.  When  one  finds  a 
lot  of  drones  in  the  flock,  get  rid  of 
them  and  breed  f  rora  those  that  are 
productive.  The  rule  that  "like  be- 
gets like"  holds  good  with  poultry 
as  with  anything  else,  and  should 
lead  to  the  production  of  better 
stock,  but  it  is  important  that  the 
male  be  given  some  consideration, 
when  selecting  breeding  stock,  as 
his  influence  on  the  future  progeny 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  female  in 
the  flock,  he  being  the  sire  of  all 
instead  of  a  few  only. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  ROUPY  FOWLS. 

What  course  should  be  pursued 
with  hens  that  have  had  the  roup, 
but  which  only  slowly  recover?  We  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  many  desire  to  save 
hens  that  are  valuable,  and  as  long  as  such 
is  the  case,  remedies  for  roup  will  be  in  de- 
mand. But  if  the  labor  bestowed  on  such 
fowls,  in  order  to  cure  them,  be  considered, 
another  view  of  the  matter  will  be  present- 
ed. Roup  is  a  disease  that  may  be  rightly 
classed  as  incurable,  for  a  fowl  once  af- 
fected with  it  is  never  again  in  a  healthy 
condition,  no  matter  how  apparently  well 
it  may  appear  after  it  has  been  treated. 
To  attempt  to  give  medicine  to  a  roupy 
fowl  is  to  undertake  a  task  very  unre- 
munerative,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dis- 
agreeable part  of  the  work,  and  as  roup 
leads  to  diphtheria  in  humans,  it  is  unsafe 
to  handle  such  fowls.  We  do  not  believe 
it  necessary  to  destroy  all  birds  that  show 
the  effects  of  exposure  and  which  have 
simple  colds,  but  when  the  foul  roup  odor 
is  discernable,  the  use  of  the  hatchet  is 
the  better  mode  of  treating  fowls,  as  time, 
labor  and  expense  is  saved  by  the  oper- 
ation. We  admit  that  we  offer  roup 
remedies,  but  they  only  relieve  cases,  and 
sometimes  make  cures,  but  it  does  not 
pay  to  attempt  a  cure  of  roup. 


POULTRY  SHOWS  AT  FAIRS. 

The  managers  of  state  fairs  should  give 
more  attention  to  poultry,  as  the  poultry 
department  is  usually  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive features  of  our  fairs.  No  prizes 
should  be  given  to  nondescript  birds,  and 
all  awards  should  be  made  by  competent 
men.  Suitable  buildings  should  be  used, 
as  the  old  maxim,  that  "anything  will  do 
for  chickens,"  will  result  in  the  breeders 
of  choice  birds  keeping  away,  as  they  can- 
not afford  to  risk  loss  by  exposing  their 
valuable  birds  to  draughts  of  air  and 
crowded  coops.  A  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  no  facilities  for  keeping 
cattle,  or  other  stock,  are  interested  in 
poultry  (even  those  living  in  cities),  and 
if  the  poultry  display  is  large  and  attrac- 
tive the  number  of  visitors  to  the  fair  will 
be  greatly  increased. 


A  ROOMY  HOUSE. 

A  house  for  twenty-five  fowls  is  given 
in  this  issue,  and  it  is  so  constructed  as  to 
combine  plenty  of  room  on  the  ground 
and  plenty  of  light.  The  main  portion 
is  10x10  feet  and  the  shed  6x10  feet,  but  it 
may  be  made  of  any  preferred  size.  It  is 
8  feet  high  at  the'  front  and  6  feet  at  the 
rear  of  the  main  part,  the  roof  to  be  of 
tarred  felt.  The  shed,  or  covered  run, 
should  be  4  feet  high  where  it  joins  the 
main  part,  or  5  feet  if  desired,  with  just 
enough  slant  to  carry  off  the  water.  The 
windows  may  be  arranged  in  any  manner 
preferred,  as  we  only  aim  to  give  the  de- 
sign, leaving  the  reader  to  improve  on  it. 
The  shed  is  covered  with  greenhouse  sash, 
and  two  small  windows  are  placed  above 
the  shed.    There  also  two  windows  on  the 


scraps  are  put  to  use,  and  when  the  labor 
is  of  but  little  value,  the  cost  is  reduced 
and  the  profits  larger. 


THE  ADVENT  OF  CLOVER. 

Until  within  a  few  years  ago  no  one 
ever  supposed  that  anything  but  grain 
was  suitable  for  poultry,  but  we  now  not 
only  use  grass  in  the  summer  but  hay  in 
the  winter  for  the  hens.  It  has  been 
found  that  cut  hay  is  not  only  cheaper  than 
grain,  but  is  as  important  in  the  ration 
of  the  hen  as  for  that  of  the  cow.  Good 
clover  hay  contains  more  nitrogen  and 
more  mineral  matter  than  grain,  and  the 
hens  will  lay  more  eggs  and  keep  in  bet- 
ter health  by  its  use  in  connection  with 
grain  than  to  confine  them  to  a  grain  diet 
exclusively,  while  the  saving  in  the  cost 
of  the  food,  by  reason  of  the  use  of  clover 
in  place  of  a  portion  of  the  grain,  is  very 
large. 

EXPERIMENTING  WITH  DISEASES. 

When  a  fowl  is  sick  it  is  advisable  to 
make  a  few  experiments,  not  so  much 
with  a  view  to  meet  with  success,  but  to 
observe  and  learn.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
poultryman  to  do  so,  and  to  make  known 
such  experiments,  in  order  that  others 
may  be  benefited.  There  are  hundreds  of 
details  met  with  in  the  management  of 
poultry  that  give  more  light  to  the  inex- 
perienced than  he  can  learn  by  reading, 
and  an  interchange  of  opinions  should  be 
always  desirable. 

GROWING  SWEET  CORN  FOR  DUCKS. 

Ducks  are  very  fond  of  young  corn, 
especially  when  it  is  about  a  foot  high. 
On  large  duck  farms,  where  many  duck- 


ohicks  hatch,  from  as  many  eggs.  The  time 
will  come  when  farmers'  tastes  will  be  culti- 
vated, and  they  will  find  the  error  of  keeping 
a  lot  of  mongrels  about  them. 

Many  persons  fail  to  keep  poultry  protltably 
because  in  many  yards  the  fowls  are  sadly 
neglected,  and  it  Is  a  very  popular  error  that 
mongrels  will  surpass  any  of  the  pure  breeds 
as  regards  useful  qualities.  Nearly  all  fowls, 
no  matter  how  much  neglected  (if  not  frozen 
or  starved  to  death),  so  long  as  they  are  in 
good  health,  will  lay  freely  all  summer.  Of 
course,  eggs  are  cheap,  then,  and  it  Is  in  the 
winter  where  we  find  the  profit  and  loss ;  there- 
fore we  urge  upon  you  to  care  for  the  comfort 
of  your  fowls  when  they  need  it  most.  We 
know  of  no  breed  living  that  will  produce 
more  large,  fine  eggs,  on  less  food,  than  the 
single  comb  Brown  Leghorn.  We  do  not 
speak  of  this  boastlngly,  but  we  have  given 
most  all  the  breeds  a  fair  trial,  and  we  selected 
these  fowls  above  all  others,  years  ago.  Be- 
sides, they  make  excellent  table  fowls,  and  we 
know  of  no  better  fowl  used  for  crossing. 
There  are  many  breeders  who  use  a  male  bird 
of  this  variety  on  Plymouth  Rock  hens  and 
other  breeds.  If  treated  rightly,  the  domestic 
fowl  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  live-stock; 
but  that  it  seldom  is  treated  rightly  we  are 
more  more  convinced  by  the  experience  of 
past  years.  Proper  accommodation,  proper 
selection  and  proper  feeding  are  the  three 
essentials  to  successful  poultry  raising. 

B.  A.  Fox. 


KILLING  STRAY  FOWLS. 

The  supposition  that  you  can  kill  an 
intruding  fowl,  belonging  to  your  neigh- 
bor, is  erroneous.  If  a  bird  damages  your 
garden,  you  can  catch  it  and  take  it  to  the 
pound  keeper  and  claim  damages;  but 
you  have  no  more  right  to  kill  or  poison 
your  neighbor's  fowls  than  you  have  to 
kill  his  horses  or  cows. 


A  Roomy  House. 

front  of  the  house,  which,  of  course,  can- 
not be  seen.  The  nests  and  roosts  may  be 
placed  on  the  side  opposite  the  door,  or 
under  the  windows  at  the  front,  but  the 
windows  must  be  very  tight  if  this  is 
done.  The  entrance  for  the  hens  is  in  the 
shed.  There  is  no  partition  between  the 
main  part  and  the  shed.  The  house  may 
be  built  at  a  cost  of  $25.  A  house  com- 
bining a  dozen  like  this  (on  an  extension) 
may  be  built,  if  preferred,  with  yards 
10x100  feet. 

POULTRY  AND  POTATO  BUGS. 

A  flock  of  fowls  in  the  potato  field  will 
eat  the  larvae  of  the  potato  beetle,  but  will 
only  occasionally  eat  the  mature  beetle,  as 
it  is  too  hard  and  tough.  Unless  the  fowl 
kills  the  beetle  it  will  be  unsafe  for  the 
fowl  to  swallow  it,  as  the  result  will  be 
fatal  to  the  bird.  A  flock  of  turkeys  were 
observed  devouring  beetles,  but  the  tur- 
keys died;  an  examination  of  the  crop 
showing  the  beetles  to  be  alive.  As  the 
turkeys  could  not  kill  the  beetles  after 
they  reached  the  crop,  the  turkeys  died  of 
starvation. 

ONE  DOLLAR  THE  AVERAGE. 

Experiments  made  in  different  sections 
show  that  the  cost  of  feeding  a  hen  one 
year  is  about  $1,  and  that  the  profit  is 
about  the  same,  the  gross  receipts  from 
the  hen  being  about  §2  a  year.  Of  course 
this  varies  according  to  the  breed,  cost  of 
food  and  location,  being  sometimes  more 
and  sometimes  less ;  but  it  is  accepted  that 
§1  pays  the  cost  and  $1  profit  is  made  from 
each  hen.   With  small  flocks,  where  table 


lings  are  raised  for  market,  in 
yards,  sweet  corn  is  grown  for 
them.  The  corn  is  cut  up  fine 
with  a  cutter,  and  the  ducklings 
eat  it  readily.  They  are  also  allowed  a 
mess  of  ground  grain  twice  a  day,  with 
grass  or  other  food  that  may  be  conven- 
ient, but  the  main  food  is  young  corn. 
Sorghum  or  millet  should  answer  the 
same  purpose,  and  clover  is  the  best  of  all. 
Fed  in  this  manner,  the  expense  of  raising 
the  ducklings  is  materially  lessened. 


SORE  EYES  AND  BLINDNESS. 

Many  complaints  are  made  that  hens 
and  chicks  are  affected  with  sore  eyes,  and 
sometimes  blindness,  which  is  not  usual 
in  the  summer  season.  The  cause  is  the 
free  use  of  the  top  ventilator,  which  per- 
mits of  cold  draughts  of  air  on  the  fowls 
at  night  during  damp  weather.  When 
blindness  results,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  bird  has  contracted  roup;  but  the 
sore  eyes  means  simply  a  cold,  and  may 
be  cured  by  preventing  draughts.  Anoint 
the  eyes  once  a  day  with  a  few  drops  of  a 
mixture  of  one  part  spirits  turpentine  and 
four  parts  sweet  oil. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Profit  and  Management.— For  the  general 
run  of  a  farm,  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Leghorns  will  yield  the  best  re- 
turns, but  it  seems  that  "farmers,"  as  a  rule, 
stick  to  their  mongrel  breeds.  To  those  who 
insist  upon  this,  allow  us  to  suggest  that  at 
least  get  a  thoroughbred  male.  A  Dorking 
will  give  you  a  fine  quality  of  meat,  and  more 
of  it,  if  crossed  witli  your  largest  hens;  and  a 
Brown  Leghorn,  with  Plymouth  Rock  hens, 
will  not  only  make  a  fine  table  fowl,  but  will 
insure  fertile  eggs  and  plenty  of  them.  Our 
3'oung  Leghorns  have  fairly  popped  out  this 
season,  we  having  had  thirteen  and  fifteen 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Peafowl  Feathers.-H.  C.  Y.,  E.  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  writes:  "I  would  like  to  know, 
through  your  query  column,  where  I  can  sell 
my  peafowl  feathers." 

Reply:— Tail,  wing  and  other  feathers  of  all 
kinds  are  received  on  consignment,  in  the 
large  cities,  by  commission  merchants. 

Making:  Hens  I,ay.— W.  L.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  writes :  "Please  tell  me  the  best  method 
of  making  hens  lay." 

Reply:— We  are  endeavoring  to  inform  you 
in  each  Issue,  the  matter  of  laying  de- 
pending on  the  attention  and  man- 
agement given.  The  question  could 
only  be  fully  answered  in  several  col- 
umns, or  even  a  book,  but  we  can  at 
least  suggest  but  little  grain  and  more 
meat  and  grain  food  at  this  season. 

Cholera.— M.  B.  B.,  Smith  Centre, 
Kan.,  writes :  "My  hens  act  as  if  their 
eyes  hurt  them;  their  heads  hang 
down,  and  they  die.  They  are  very 
fat,  but  have  red  combs.   I  lost  seven 

in  one  day.  My  young  turkeys  are 

lame,  feet  twisted,  and  I  have  lost 
over  thirty  of  them." 

Reply:— The  large  loss  suggests 
cholera,  as  no  detailed  symptoms  are 
described.  Give  no  water  other  than 
that  provided  by  adding  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  liquid  carbolic  acid  to  two 

quarts  of  drinking  water.  A  high 

roost  will  cause  the  young  turkeys  to 
become  lame,  and  so  will  the  feeding 
of  sulpliur  in  their  food. 

Hens  Afflicted  With  Blindness. 

—Mrs  S.  S.,  Greerey   Centre,  Neb., 
"Please  tell  me  what  ails  my  hens. 
They  get  blind,  can't  see   to  eat,  get  poor, 
droop  and  die,  and  their  legs  get  rough  and 
scaly.   What  shall  I  do  to  cure  them  ?  " 

Reply:— The  exposure  to  overhead  draughts 
of  air  at  night  will  cause  colds  and  gradual 
blindness,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  con- 
dition of  your  fowls  is  largely  due  to  lice, 
which  multiply  very  rapidly  at  this  season. 

UflMF  STUDY.  Book-Keeping.  Business 
n\*IWI  C  Forms, Penmanship. Arithmetic, Short- 
hand, etc.,  thoroughly  taught  uv  MAIL  Circulars  free. 
BRYANT  &  STRATTON'S  449  Main  St.  Buffalo  N.Y. 

OTTT  T'TJV  for  profit. 

\J  \J  JLi  A.  All  A  We  t ill  send  for  25  ctB., 
or  1.5  cts.  if  v"u  mention  this  paper,  FARH- 
POULTKT,  a  20  pape  magazine,  six  months. 
Sample  copy  free.  I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co..  Boston.  Mas*. 

A  Saw  Mill  for  light  power  at  a  low 
price  was  introduced  first  by  us.  Many 
are  in  use  ;  many  are  wanted.  If  you 
want  one  remember  that 

$188.00 — ASawMillFor — $200.00 

are  our  figures,  and  that  no  better,  sub- 
stantial, durable  small  mill  can  be  found. 
Address  the  old  stand, 

The  Lane  &  Bodley  Co. 

established  1S51.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


writes : 


Make  New.  Rich  Blood! 

These  pills  were  a  wonderful  discovery.  No  others 
like  them  in  the  world.  Will  positively  cure  or  relieve 
all  manner  of  disease.  The  information  around  each 
box  is  worth  ten  times  the  cost  of  a  box  of  pills  FinQ 
out  about  them,  and  you  will  always  be  thankful  One 
pnx  a  dose.  They  expel  all  impurities  from  the  blood. 
Delicate  women  find  great  benefit  from  using  them. 
Illustrated  pamphlet  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by 
mail  for  25  cts.  in  stamps ,  five  boxes  81.00.  UR,  I.  8. 
JOHNSON  &  CO.,  22  Custom  House  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Or,  Thompson's  Eye-Water 
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Queries. 


fiS-EEAD  THIS  NOTICE.'Sa 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  axd 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


To  Kill  Bermuda  Grass.— H.  H.,  Travel-, 
Cal.,  wishes  to  know  the  best  way  to  kill  Ber- 
muda grass.  Will  some  one  who  has  had  ex- 
perience please  reply? 

Dairyman's  Mannal.-J.  P.  B.,  Morrell- 
ville,  Pa.  The  book  you  ask  for  is  Stewart's 
Dairyman's  Manual,  published  by  the  Orange 
Judd"  Co.,  New  York. 

Plants  Wanted.— E.  H.,   .   We  cannot 

supply  you  with  plants,  trees  or  seeds.  Write 
to  the  nurserymen  and  seed  dealers  who  ad- 
vertise in  our  columns. 

Grasses  on  Arid  Lands. — R.  B.,  Cascade, 
Mont.,  writes  :  "If  you  have  hints  on  grasses 
suitable  for  arid  lands,  please  give  them  to 
me." 

Reply:- Send  for  special  report  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Transplanting    Rbnbarb.-  W.    T.  V., 

Canton,  Ohio,  asks:  "What  month  will  be 
the  proper  time  to  remove  and  reset  it?  What 
Is  the  method  of  transplanting  and  how  soon 
afterward  can  I  get  some  for  use  ?" 

Replt  by  Joseph: — Take  up,  divide  and  re- 
set in  late  fall  or  early  spring.  If  planted  in 
rich  soil  and  with  good  cultivation,  some  of 
the  stalks  may  be  used  of  the  next  growth. 
See  also  "N"otes  from  the  Home  Garden." 

To  Get  Kid  of  Weeds.— W.  P.  B.,  MHford, 
Del.,  writes  :  "Tell  me  how  to  clear  my  land 
of  wild  onions.  They  injure  our  wheat  very 
much." 

Reply  :— If  careful  cultivation  of  the  land 
in  hoed  crops  with  rotation  in  clover  is  not 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  subjection,  try  the 
following:  Plow  the  ground  in  the  autumn. 
Beginning  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  it  will  do 
to  work,  cultivate  the  ground  every  few  days. 
Fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer. 
Usually,  they  can  be  eradicated  by  June. 

Crimson  Clover. — W.  K.  H.,  Bono,  Ind., 
writes:  "Crimson  clover  is  spoken  of  very 
highly  in  some  papers.  Would  it  do  well  in 
southern  Indiana?  " 

Reply  :— Crimson  clover  is  a  coarse-growing 
annual.  It  belongs  to  a  warm  climate,  and 
from  repeated  experiments  does  not  seem  to 
be  suited  to  the  Xorth.  It  is  very  productive, 
and  makes  fair  hay,  if  cut  early.  Get  a  few 
pounds  from  any  reliable  seedsman,  and  ex- 
periment with  it  for  yourself.  In  the  South  it 
is  sown  alone  in  the  autumn,  and  the  crop  cut 
the  following  May. 

Clob  Root  in  Cabbage.-G.  W.  G.,  Hills- 
dale, Pa.,  asks  about  cause  and  remedy  for 
this  disease. 

Reply  by  Joseph:— The  cause  is  a  fungus 
growth  ;  but  I  believe  the  life  history  of  the 
vegetable  parasite  is  not  yet  fully  discovered. 
I  know  of  but  one  preventive,  and  that  is  ro- 
tation. Put  the  cabbage  crop  on  a  new  loca- 
tion every  year.  Cabbage  planted  after 
cabbage  on  same  land  will  usually  be  attacked 
by  club  root.  Plenty  of  lime  in  the  soil  is  said 
to  be  another  preventive. 

Permanent  Pasture  Grasses  for  South 
Carolina.— J.  L.,  Clover,  S.  C,  writes:  "What 
kind  of  grass  is  best  suited  for  permanent 
pasture,  also  the  best  time  for  sowing  it?  I 
am  thinking  of  trying  orchard  grass  and  Ken- 
tucky Blue  grass  together.  Clover  does  not 
succeed  well  here." 

Reply:— We  suggest  that  you  write  to  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  of  your  state 
at  Columbia,  S.  C,  for  information  on  this  - 
subject.  We  could  not  advise  you  to  depend 
on  orchard  grass  and  Blue  grass,  as  they  may 
not  be  adapted  to  your  soil  and  climate.  It 
would  be  well,  however,  for  you  to  experiment 
with  them  in  a  small  way  at  first. 

Planting:  Asparagus.— L.  H.,  Spring  Val- 
ley, Ohio,  writes  :  "Will  asparagus  roots  live 
when  set  out  in  the  fall?  When  is  it  best  to 
set  them  ?  Please  tell  me  the  best  way  of  pre- 
paring the  bed." 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Asparagus  may  be 
safely  transplanted  at  almost  any  time  of  the 
year.  A  good  time,  if  not  the  best,  is  in  the 
fall  after  the  tops  have  matured.  Prepare  the 
land  as  you  would  for  any  hoed  crop,  mark 
out  deep  furrows  from  four  to  six  feet  apart 
and  set  the  plants  about  two  feet  apart, 
covering  lightly.  Then  fill  the  trenches  with 
compost,  t  his  will  give  you  fine,  large  stalks 
the  secpnd  season  after  setting. 

Sweet  Potato  Growing.— Inquirer,  Tren- 
ton, Mo!,  asks  for  instructions  whether  to  cut 
the  vfnes  off,  or  allow  then}  to  run  promis- 
cuously all  over  the  ground. 

Reply  by  Joseph :— Plenty  of  foliage  is 
always  necessary  to  full  development  of 
tubers,  both  in  white  and  sweet  potatoes. 
The  only  thing  needed  In  Inquirer's 
case  is  to  lift  the  vines  up  from  the  ground 
from  time  to  time,  by  means  of  a  pitch- 
fork or  similar  tool,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  striking  root.  Whenever  they  do 
this,  tubers  are  formed  which  will  not  grow 
large  enough  to  be  of  use.  The  energies  of  the 
plant  should  be  saved  and  concentrated  upon 
the  formation  of  tubers  in  the  hill. 

Johnson  Grass.— J.  G.,  Mhoon's  Valley, 
Miss.,  in  answer  to  a  query,  writes :  "We  have 
plenty  of  Johnson  grass  here,  and  would  like 
to  get  rid  of  it ;  but  that  seems  outof  the  ques- 
tion, for  the  more  you  cultivate  it  the  better 
it  grows,  and  it  will  spread  all  over  this  coun- 
try. There  is  one  man  who  pastured  his  farm 
for  seven  years  to  get  rid  of  Johnson  grass, 
then  plowed  and  planted  it  to  corn.  It  did 
very  well  the  first  year,  but  the  next  year  the 
grass  came  on  so  thick  that  they  couldn't  work 
the  land  at  all.  That  was  prairie  land;  the 
upland  is  not  quite  as  bad.  My  advice  Is,  not 
to  get  it  qu  your  land  at  all,  for  it  is  too  coarse 
to  make  good  hay.  If  yon  want  it,  it  Is  very 
easy  to  raise.  Just  get  a  few  pieces  of  root  and 
plant  them,  then  cultivate  it  for  a  few  years 
and  you  will  have  a  fine  field  of  It." 

K  T-i.  H.,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  reply 
to  the  same,  writes;  "Johnson  grass  In 
Texas  can  be  planted  in  the  spring  broadcast, 
or  from  roots  run  throueh  a  cutting  machine. 
It  grows  in  nearly  any  soil;  the  better  the  soil 
t lie  larger  the  yield.  If  you  have  field  In 
the  same,  plow  it  up  once  In  three  years,  or  It 
will  deteriorate  and  admit  weeds.  If  you 
have  only  a  small  farm,  let  It  alone.  It  will 
eveninallv  tnke  your  place.  If  you  can  plant 
It  away  from  all  other  fields,  where  you  don't 


expect  to  raise  anything  else,  all  right,  but  be 
reminded  that  whirlwindsorfeedingyourown 
stock  will  distribute  the  seed.  As  far  as  John- 
son grass  as  a  hay  feed  is  concerned,  all  claim 
here  that  there  is  none  better  for  cows  or 
horses.  If  so  situated,  let  your  pigs  root  in  the 
field  in  the  winter,  for  the  more  you  stir  the 
more  it  will  grow.  It  stands  the  drouth,  but 
is  easily  top-killed  by  a  slight  frost.  It  starts 
rightalougaud  makes  from  two  tothree  crops  ; 
if  circumstances  and  rains  are  favorable,  up  to 
four  cuttings.  Cut  while  in  bloom.  Sow  from 
two  to  three  bushels  per  acre.  If  you  want  a 
stand  from  the  start,  don't  spare  your  seed. 
If  you  sow  one  quart  of  seed  next  year,  by  cut- 
ting seed  and  plowing  the  first  patch  you  can 
secure  enough  for  four  acres.  Johnson  grass 
does  not  mature  evenly.  Some  heads  will  be 
ripe  when  others  are  in  blossom,  so  it  becomes 
hard  to  gather  seed  by  reaper  on  a  large  scale. 
If  you  have  one  half  of  an  acre  you  can  take  a 
pocket-knife  and  cut  the  ripe  seed  heads  aud 
thresh  in  a  wagon-box  with  a  stick  or  flail.  If 
you  have  only  a  small  farm,  let  Johnson  grass 
alone,  for  it  will  spread  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
caution. It  does  not  stand  pasturing,  but  will 
die  out.  I  cultivate  it  here  in  west  Texas  and 
it  makes  fine  feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  but 
has  made  me  abandon  corn  fields  alongside  of 
it." 

Insects  in  Cellar.  — L.  A.  K.,  Bowling 
Green,  Ind.,  writes :  "I  have  a  cellar  that  was 
built  last  fall.  It  is  walled  with  rock,  and 
tiled.  It  is  infested  with  some  kind  of  an 
insect,  so  that  I  cannot  put  anything  in  it. 
The  insects  are  about  the  size  of  a  hen  louse, 
and  look  something  like  a  little  spider.  I 
whitewashed  the  cellar,  thinking  that  would 
drive  them  out,  but  it  did  no  good.  What  will 
drive  them  away?  Do  you  think  it  would  do 
any  good  to  cement  the  cellar?  " 

Reply  :— It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  cement 
the  walls..  To  destroy  the  insects,  spray  the 
walls  and  floor  thoroughly  with  the  kerosene 
emulsion  so  frequently  mentioned  in  this 
paper.  Some  mix  sulphur  with  the  white- 
wash. You  can  easily  kill  them  by  burning 
sulphur  in  the  cellar,  keeping  it  closed  tightly 
during  the  operation.  The  following,  clipped 
from  an  exchange,  is  very  good:  "We  have 
been  using  air-slacked  lime  and  carbolic  acid 
combined,  in  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  the 
crude  acid  to  one  bushel  of  lime,  well  stirred 
together.  This  makes  a  carbolate  of  lime,  and 
is  the  best  insect  powder  and  deodorizer  of 
anything  we  have  found.  As  often  as  we  clean 
out  our  houses  or  pens,  which  is  every  week, 
we  use  the  above  freely  over  the  floors  and 
perches,  also  in  the  nest-boxes.  It  is  very 
light,  and  every  motion  of  the  fowls  . causes  it 
to  rise  and  permeate  the  air.  It  thus  pen- 
etrates the  feathers,  etc.,  proving  death  to  lice, 
gapes,  the  scale  parasite  and  roup.  Some  have 
raised  the  question  that  lime  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  white-legged  chickens.  Our  ob- 
servation is  that  when  chickens  have  a  ten- 
dency to  show  white  legs  they  will  do  so 
regardless  of  lime,  but  a  true  yellow  leg  will 
not  be  affected  so  far  as  the  lime  is  concerned. 
The  scale  parasite  will  he  found  more  potent 
in  producing  white-legged  chickens  than  any 
other  cause.  Carbolate  of  lime  will  destroy 
the  scale  parasite  ;  hence  its  value  as  an  insect 
destroyer,  and  as  a  disinfectant  and  deodorizer 
nothing  can  be  better.  The  above  trouble 
being  controlled,  our  pets  have  an  immunity 
against  sickness,  and  the  fancier  against  the 
care  arisingtherefrom." 
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Mare  Mules.— J.  R.,  Cleveland,  Tenn., 
writes:  "What  will  keep  mare  mules  from 
coming  in  heat  every  three  or  four  weeks  ?  " 

A?tswek: — There  is  only  one  remedy;  it  is 
spaying.  But  the  operation  is  not  without 
danger. 

Bloody  Mills.— F.  S.,  Jewett,  Ohio.  Not 
knowing  the  causes,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  your  heifer  is  kept,  I  cannot  give  you 
any  definite  advice,  and  can  only  say,  avoid 
any  possible  irritation  of  the  mammary 
glands ;  milk  gently,  but  thoroughly,  and  give 
no  food  hut  what  is  perfectly  sound.  If  your 
cow  or  heifer  is  grazing  in  the  woods,  take  her 
out  of  them  and  put  her  in  a  good,  open 
pasture. 

A  Large  Lnmp.-R.  E.  G.,  Leetonia, 
writes:  "My  yearling  colt  has  a  large  lump 
on  its  side  just  back  of  the  left  fore  leg.  It 
causes  no  apparent  pain.  It  has  been  on  over 
four  months.  The  colt  is  in  fair  condition." 

AsSWEP.:- Your  description  fails  to  give  any 
clue  as  tq  the  nature  of  the  "large  lump."  I 
therefore  cannot  tell  you  what  will  become  of 
it.  Have  the  animal  examined  by  a  veter- 
inarian. 

Tboroughpin.— E.  W.  W.,  Holden,  Mo.  The 
swelling,  probably,  is  a  so-called  thoroughpln 
or  an  enlargement  of  the  synovial  capsule. 
As  your  horse  is  not  lame,  you  may  Just  as  well 
leave  it  alone,  because  to  remove  it  requires 
very  careful  and  exact  treatment,  and  after  it 
has" been  removed  it  easily  returns.  Isn't  it 
rather  imagination  what  you  say  about  the 
moon  ?  The  poor  old  moon  seems  to  do  a  good 
deal  of  mischief. 

Callous  Withers.— L.  B.,  Estabrook,  Col., 
writes:  "Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  a 
hard  lump  on  a  horse's  withers?  It  was 
caused  by  aside-saddle.  It  does  not  seem  sore 
when  you  press  it,  but  it  does  not  get  better 
when  he  is  not  used." 

Answer:- A  cure,  very  likely,  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  best  you  can  do  is  to  use  a  sad- 
dle high  enough  in  the  chamber  not  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  callosity. 

Strained  Tendons.— F.  S.,  Cambridge.  N. 
Y.  It  seems  the  flexor  tendons  of  your  horse 
have  been  overstrained,  and  are  in  a  state  of 
chronic  inflammation.  Strict  rest  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  is  ind jspensable,  and 
blistering  with  oil  of  cantharides  (one  part  of 
cantharides  to  four  parts  of  oil,  heated  for  an 
hour  in  a  water  bath  and  then  strained)  may 
do  some  good.  The  application,  however, 
should  not  be  made  oftener  than  once  every 
four  or  five  days,  and  not  be  repeated  more 
than  twice.  Whether  your  horse  will  ever 
H'-'aln  be  able  to  go  on  the  race  t  rack,  T  cannot 
decide  without  an  examination;  it  depends 
upon  circumstances,  and  upon  the  severity  of 
the  already  existing  morMd  chances.  It  Is 
essential  to  shorten  the  toes  of  the  hoofs  by 
paring  from  below,  but  the  heels  must  not  be 


pared  at  all.  The  object  of  this  is  to  throw 
more  weight  upon  the  bones,  and  less  upon  the 
tendons. 

Worms. — R.  J.  S.,  Brents,  Wash.,  writes:  "I 
have  an  old  brood  mare  that  is  troubled  with 
worms.  I  have  seen  her  pass  them  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches  long.  They  are  as  thick  as  a 
lead  pencil  in  the  middle,  and  sharp  as  a 
needle  at  either  end." 

Answer  : — Give  to  ydur  mare  on  two  suc- 
cessive mornings,  on  an  empty  stomach,  a  pill 
composed  of  tartar  emetic,  three  drachms; 
powdered  marsh-mallow  root,  half  an  ounce; 
and  water  as  much  as  necessary  to  make  a  stiff 
dough,  and  then  keep  mare  and  colt  away 
from  low  aud  swampy  laud  and  from  stagnant 
pools  and  ditches  of  water.  Feed  no  food  but 
what  is  sound  and  clean,  and  water  from  a 
good,  deep  well. 

An  Exostosis.— I.  R.,  Indiana,  Pa.,  writes: 
"We  have  a  five-year-old  mare  which  has  a 
hard  lump  on  her  left  front  leg.  We  first 
noticed  it  about  two  months  ago.  It  grew  very 
slow,  and  is  now  about  the  size  of  a  half  dollar, 
and  extends  about  half  an  inch  from  the  bone. 
The  lump  is  on  the  outside  of  the  leg,  and 
about  three  inches  below  the  knee  joint,  and 
is  situated  on  the  bone.  The  lump  is  very 
hard,  but  is  not  sore  to  the  touch." 

Answer: — The  hard  lump  you  complain  of 
is  au  exostosis,  or  an  osseous  swelling,  caused 
by  an  injury  to  the  periosteum.  If  you  wish 
to  do  something,  you  may  get  at  a  drug  store 
an  ounce  of  gray  mercurial  ointment,  and  rnb 
in  a  little  of  it— as  much  as  a  pea  or  bean— 
once  every  day.  It  should  be  rubbed  in 
thoroughly. 

King-worm.— L.  S.,  Belfast,  Jf.  Y.,  writes :  "I 
have  a  yearling  heifer  that  has  a  spot  on  the 
middle  of  her  back,  which  came  last  winter. 
It  was  small  at  first.  It  is  now  about  as  large 
as  a  silver  dollar  and  half  an  inch  thick,  and  of 
a  drab  color.  She  also  bad  one  on  the  upper 
lid  of  her  eye,  which  she  rubbed  off  about 
three  months  ago.  Now  there  are  six  or  eight 
small  ones  as  large  as  a  pea  in  a  row  on  the 
same  lid.  They  all  resemble  a  wart." 

Answer  :— The  skin  disease  of  your  heifer  is 
known  by  the  name  of  ringworm.  It  is  con- 
tagious, but  is  comparatively  easily  cured,  if 
you  paint  the  affected  spots  once  a  day  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  or  if  you  apply  to  them, 
once  a  day,  some  diluted  carbolic  acid.  If  the 
crusts  on  the  place  on  the  back  are  too  thick, 
it  may  be  well  to  soften  them  first  with  soap 
and  warm  water. 

Wire  Fence— Hoots.-C.  M.  B.,  Hayesville, 
Iowa,  writes:  "My  mare  was  cut  on  a  wire 
fence,  about  the  last  of  July,  on  the  right  hind 
leg,  in  the  joint.  It  swelled  from  the  joint 
down,  and  I  can't  get  anything  to  help  it.  I 
have  been  putting  turpentine  and  axle  grease 

on  it.  Will  cutting  the  hooks  out  of  the  eyes 

of  a,  horse  help  their  eyes  much  ?  " 

Answer:— Such  a  wound  requires  strict 
antiseptic  treatment— dressing  with  a  two 
or  three  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
or  with  iodoform,  and  judicious  bandaging. 
As  it  is  now,  you  will  do  best  to  employ 
a  veterinarian  to  undertake  the  treatment, 
and  to   patch  up  what   you  have  spoiled. 

 What  you  call  hooks  is  the  nictitating 

membrane,  or  third  eyelid.  It  serves  to  clean 
the  eyeball,  and  should  not  be  interfered  with 
unless  it  is  diseased,  and  then  only  by  a  qual- 
ified veterinarian. 

Diseased  Eyes.— O.  B.  K.,  Pentwater,  Mich., 
writes:  "When  my  colt  was  three  weeks  old 
he  was  taken  with  a  diarrhoea,  which  we 
checked  by  giving  scorched  flour  and  black- 
berry root  tea.  When  that  trouble  began  to 
abate.I  noticed  that  his  eyes  began  to  run.  Now, 
there  is  a  film  over  his  eyes  and  he  cannot  see 
at  all.  Do  you  think  that  he  will  be  wholly 
blind  or  can  he  be  helped  ?" 

Answer  :— The  best  advice  I  can  give  you 
is  to  have  the  animal  examined  and  treated 
by  a  reliable  veterinarian,  because  the  nature 
of  the  disease  does  not  appear  from  your  de- 
scription. If,  however,  a  good  veterinarian  is 
not  available,  you  may  use  an  eye-water,  com- 
posed of  acetate  of  morphine  and  distilled 
water  (1:2-10),  if  there  is  much  irritation,  and  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  or  sulphate  of  copper  and  dis- 
tilled water  (1:240)  if  no  more  irritation  exists. 
Eye-waters  are  best  applied  by  means  of  a 
glass  pipette  capped  with  a  rubber  bulb. 
Your  druggist  will  show  it  to  you  and  how  to 
use  it.  The  applications  may  be  made  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

Skin  Disease.— J.  T.  M.,  Leech's  Corners, 
Pa.,  writes :  "There  is  a  disease  among  our 
cattle  which  breaks  out  on  the  neck  and  "head, 
and  spreads.  Little  lumps  first  appear,  and 
then  the  hair  comes  off." 

Answer:— Your  description  Is  rather  meagre, 
and  fails  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  nature 
of  the  skin  disease  you  complain  of.  There 
are  several  possibilities.  For  instance,  accord- 
ing to  your  description,  it  may  be  mange,  or 
the  disease  may  be  of  an  herpetic  character. 
To  make  a  definite  diagnosis  would  require  a 
thorough  examination.  It  will  be  safe,  though, 
if  you  will  first  wash  every  cow  thoroughly 
with  soap  and  warm  water,  and  then,  before 
they  are  perfectly  dry,  wash  them  thoroughly 
all  over  with  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  car- 
bolic aoid  (two  parts  of  carbolic  acid  to  100 
parts  of  water).  While  the  cows  are  thus 
washed,  outdoors,  perhaps,  the  stable  and 
other  premises  must  undergo  a  thorough 
cleaning  and  disinfection.  If  this  treatment 
is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  once  every  five 
days,  you  will  very  likely  succeed  in  effecting 
a  cure. 

Epizootic  Ophthalmia.— C.  F.  S.,  Leland, 
Miss.,  writes  :  "I  have  a  fine  Jersey  cow  which 
has  been  watering  very  much  from  her  left 
eye.  I  bathed  It  with  salt  water,  thinking  It 
would  relieve  the  cow  of  what  appeared  to 
cause  her  pain.  To-day  I  find  that  she  Is 
almost  blind.  Tell  me  what  to  do  In  the  event 
the  other  eye  becomes  affected.  She  lias  had 
the  daily  run  of  a  well-sodded,  Bermuda  pas- 
ture interspersed  with  white  clover,  a  little 
dogfennel  and  some  pennyroyal.  There  are 
other  cows  afflicted  in  the  same  way.  If  possi- 
ble, state  cause." 

Answer  :— It  seems  you  have  to  deal  with  a 
case  of  epizootic  ophthalmia,  a  disease  of 
which  a  full  account  was  given  about  a  year 
ago  iu  these  columns.  It  consists  in  a  specific 
inflammation  of  the  cornea,  appears  to  be 
caused  by  bacteria,  and  therefore  usually 
runs  ils  course,  so  that  not  much  can  be  ac- 
complished by  any  treatment.  An  eye-water 
composed  of  corrosive  sublimate,  one  part, 
and  distilled  water,  1.500  or  2.000  parts,  or.  in 
other  words,  of  one  grain  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate and  four  ounces  of  distilled  water,  may 
be  applied  two  or  three  times  n  day  by  means 
of  a  glass  pipette  capped  with  a  rubber  bulb, 
and  may  prove  to  he  of  some  benefit.  At  any 
rate,  It  will  be  worth  a  trial. 

Heaves.— W.  S.  A.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Heaves 
is  n  term  which  is  applied  to  any  chronic,  In- 
curnhleand  feverless  difficulty"  of  breathing. 
Consequently,  "heaves"  may  have  various 
causes,  and  different  morbid  cbenires  in  the 
respiratory  apparatus  may  be  at  the  bottom  of 


it.  The  most  frequent  cases  of  heaves  we  have 
to  deal  with  iu  the  eastern  and  central  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  consist  in  a  vesicu- 
lary  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  usually  caused 
by  fungi  contained  in  dusty  and  musty  hay. 
An  improvement,  therefore,  is  frequently 
effected  if  no  hay  is  fed  at  all,  or,  at  least,  no 
dusty  hay ;  if  care  is  taken  that  the  stomach 
and  intestines  are  never  unduly  extended  by 
voluminous  food  ;  if  the  bowels  are  kept  loose, 
and  if  the  animal  is  kept  in  a  cool  place,  either 
outdoors  or  in  a  clean  and  well-ventilated 
stable.  Ginger  somewhat  assuages  the  cough- 
ing, but  does  not  effect  a  cure;  neither  do 
small  doses  of  arsenic,  although  in  some  cases, 
at  least,  it  seems  that  breathing  becomes  easier 
if  every  day  a  small  dose  of  arsenic  is  given. 
It  should,  however,  never  be  more  than  from 

seven  to  fifteen  grains.  As  to  your  second 

question,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
veterinarians  of  Buffalo,  and  even  if  I  were,  I 
would,  for  obvious  reasons,  decline  to  answer 
your  question. 

Strongylus  Filaria.— E.  B.,  Long  Hill,  N. 

J.,  writes:  "A  disease  has  appeared  in  our 
flock  of  sheep.  It  commences  with  a  cough 
and  thesheep  grows  gradually  weakerand  dies. 
We  have  lost  three ;  one  sheep  and  two  well- 
grown  lambs.  Thelungsof  oneof  the  lambs  had 
turned  nearly  whiteand  were  filled  with  small 
worms  about  two  inches  long  and  as  large 
as  a  small  pin.  The  blood  was  thin  and 
watery,  the  lung  being  filled  with  watery  mat- 
ter." 

Answer:— The  worms  which  kill  your  iambs 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Strongylus  filaria. 
They  pass  their  larvse  stale  in  low  and  wet 
places;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  keep  your, 
sheep  away  from  places  where  the  young  worm 
brood  fiuds  favorable  conditions  for  its  devel- 
opment. Hence,  particularly  in  the  spring 
and  forepart  of  summer,  you  will  have  to  keep 
your  sheep  on  high  aud  dry  ground,  and  to 
allow  them  no  water  except  from  a  good,  deep 
well.  Hardly  anything  can  be  done  for  those 
already  diseased.  A  great  many  so-called 
anthelmintic  remedies  have  been  recom- 
mended, but  the  trouble  is,  the  worms  are  in 
the  lungs,  and  the  remedies  go  into  the  stom- 
ach, and  remedies  introduced  directly  into  the 
luui:s— for  instance,  in  the  shape  of  smoke  or 
vapors— are  more  severe  on  the  lambs  than  on 
the  worms.  Good,  nutritious  and  easily  di- 
gestible food  will  do  some  good  to  all  animals 
that  are  not  already  too  severely  affected,  and 
therefore  of  too  low  vitality. 

taxation  of  Patella.— I.E., Bel  lefonte. Pa., 
writes:  "I  have  a  four-year-old  mare.  Ofien 
in  the  morning  her  left  hind  leg  is  stiff  aud 
she  drags  it  along  as  if  it  haa  no  joints.  I 
often  see  her  trying  to  lift  her  fool  as  I 
come  towards  her,  when  it  appears  to  be 
locked."  D.  G.  A.,  Flower  Creek.  Mich.,  also 
writes:  "When  my  three-year-old  colt  stands 
still  a  little  while  and  starts  off,  she  will  lift 
her  foot  as  though  she  had  the  stringhalt. 
Last  Sunday  morning,  when  I  let  her  out,  she 
could  not  get  her  foot  ahead,  but  dragged  it 
behind  as  though  her  stifle  was  out.  She  did 
not  have  any  power  to  lift  her  foot.  When  I 
would  put  her  foot  ahead  she  would  stand  her 
weight  on  it.  The  stiffness  seems  to  be  in  one 
hind  leg  for  a  day  or  t  wo,  and  then  the  other." 

Answer:— In  cases  like  those  stated  in  the 
above  inquiries,  the  luxation  of  the  patella 
has  become  chronic.  The  ligaments  which 
otherwise  keep  the  knee-pan  in  Its  place  are 
relaxed.  As  a  consequence,  the  bone  is  apt  Jo 
slip  in  and  out  of  place;  the  latter  especially 
when  the  animal  is  lying  down  or  getting  up. 
A  cure,  iu  such  a  chronic  case,  is  possible  only 
if  sufficient  swelling  to  keep  the  bone  in  place 
is  produced  by  a  good  blister  (oil  of  canthar- 
ides) applied  at  the  sides  and  below  the  joint, 
and  if  the  animal  is  kept  standing  for  some 
length  of  time— for  several  weeks— by  being 
tied  in  such  a  way  that  the  same  can  neither 
lie  down  nor  move  about  much.  A  reposition, 
of  course,  must  be  made  whenever  the  patella 
has  slipped  out  of  its  place. 
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V  „    "S/1  Market  Garden  Farm  near  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.    G.  W.  HOETON,  Lincolnia,  Ta. 

FIBROUS  ROOFING  CEMENT. 

Stops  any  leak  in  any  roof  bv  any  body  in  a  few 
minutes,  for  a  few  cents.   Samples  free. 
 A.  J.  JF.YTF.TT,  Stenbenville,  Ohio. 

N,CKSMAX-IMUS 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  POWDER, 

FOR  HORSES — It  baa  do 
equal  for  DISTEMPER, 
H«t«.  Loss  of  Appetite, 
Couzbj.  Fevrrj,  Pmk  Etc, 
WORMS.  Rourhneaj  of 
Hair,  etc.  FOR  CATTLE— 
It  iiKTY«~~<  th«  Qaantiry 

FOR  CHICKENS— It  has  no  equal.   It  makes  them  lar.    For  "sale  by  al!  dealer-. 

Sample  package  sent  pirp-iH  oa  r*«ipt  of  price.  25  cents.    Send  tat  puapbfc*. 

Address  c.  W.  Nick,  Apothecary,  Erie, Pa. 

SEED  WHEAT,  fall  cWiSk 

— ^»  1890. 

Frice  List  and  icrlpUoi  of  il  Hardy  and  Productire  Varieties 
of  SEED  WHEAT,  M.mmoih  While  Rye,  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  Choice  Mrawberry  Plants.  Atparsfrua  R  cli.  t- lowering 
ttalbs  and  Winter  Blooming  House  Plant*  Fancy  Poultry,  Pefcln 
Oucki,  White  Guineas.  Bronze  Turkeys,  German  Hares,  Chester 
White  nnd  Poland  China  Pigs.  Ac.  Catalogue,  Including  THREE 
SAM  PLES  of  the  beat  and  most  valuable  krndi  of  Winter  Wheat 
SE>'T  FREE  or  application. 

Addreaa,  SAMUEL  WILSON,  Median icsTille.  Pfc 


Br  Q  GRINDER 
L.V  Power  Converter 

FOR  WINDMILLS. 

Furnishes  power  to  (Hind,  churn, 
etc.  Makes  a  pumpin?  windmill  equal 
to  a  geared  mill.  Cheapest  and 
Best  Grinder  made. 

SHOI  DY  &  MILLER, 
No.  5  Vt  ater  Power,  Rockfokd,  III 


SHINGLES 

MADE  FROM 

TIN  PLATE, 

STEEL  PLATE, 

GALVANIZED 

and  C  OPPER. 

Sizes,  Style?  and  Qual- 
ities to  Suit  Every  De- 
scription of  House, 
JSarn  or  Public 
Bnildine  coTering. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List. 

NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 

510  E.  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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BABY  MAGDALENE. 

Gently,  gently,  lie  and  rest, 
Slumber  sweet,  on  mother's  breast; 
Make  no  sudden  movement,  lest 

You  walre  my  baby  queen. 
Softly,  now,  her  eyelid  closes, 
Sweetly  baby  now  reposes, 
Cheeks  like  earliest  summer  roses, 

Bonniest  baby  ever  seen  ! 

Eyes  like  mother's,  deepest  brown, 
That  from  liquid  wells  look  down  ! 
Crown  her  with  a  golden  crown, 

Oh,  crown  my  baby  queen  ! 
Doubly  welcome  to  our  nest, 
Binding  closer  breast  to  breast, 
Making  home  a  heaven  blest. 

Bonny  baby  Magdalene ! 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 


Too  much  white  chalk  finds  its  way,  In  these 
days  of  adulteration,  into  powdered  sugar. 

It  would  be  better  for  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity if  there  were  fewer  frying-pans  in  the 
world. 

Forty-three  young  ladies  of  New  Orleans, 
members  of  different  churches,  are  carrying 
ou  Christian  work  among  the  Chinese  in  that 
city. 

If  poultry  can  be  given  the  run  of  the 
orchard  from  now  on,  they  will  be  able  to  de- 
stroy large  numbers  of  insect  pests  that  prey 
upon  the  trees  and  fruits. 

De  Jinks— "Here's  a  nice  cigar.  I  picked  it 
out  especially  for  you." 

Merritt— "Thanks.  I'd  rather  take  the  one 
you  picked  out  for  yourself." 

IK  hot  weather,  the  midday  meal  should  be 
the  heartiest  for  those  who  would  be  both 
healthy  and  comfortable.  Late  dinners,  some 
one  has  said,  should  be  ruled  out  from  May  to 
November. 

Any  one  desiring  a  picture  of  the  "Blue  Grass 
Palace,"  and  printed  matter  descriptive  of 
south-western  Iowa,  can  secure  the  above  by 
sending  their  address  to  G.  E.  McEiwain, 
Sec'y,  Creston,  Iowa. 

Miss  Cora  Cary,  a  western  young  lady  who 
has  recently  made  her  home  in  New  York, 
has  organized  a  series  of  Sunday  afternoon 
concerts.  They  are  especially  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  working  women.  They  are  held 
in  the  Knickerbocker  conservatory,  41  West 
Fourteenth  street,  at  half-past  three,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  Sunday  services.  Miss  Cary 
has  a  fine  soprano  voice,  and  is  assisted  by 
other  artists. 


§tout  § Mbttatfotwi. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Sent  free,  on  application,  to  residents  of  the 
state  in  which  the  station  is  located.  Address 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Alabama.— (Auburn)  Bulletin  No.  16,  Juue, 
1890.  Corn,  cotton,  rye,  chufas— conclusion 
from  six  years  of  experiments.  Bulletin  No. 
17,  July,  1890.  Dry  application  of  Paris  green 
and  Loudon  purple  for  the  cotton  worm.  Be- 
port  of  Alabama  weather  service. 

Japan.— (Imperial  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Drudrology,  Komaba,  Tokyo)  Bulletin 
No.  8.  Manuring  experiments  with  paddy 
rice. 

Kansas.— (Manhattan)  Second  annual  re- 
port for  the  year  1889. 

Massachusetts.— (State  station,  Amherst) 
Bulletin  No.  37,  July,  1890.  Feeding  experi- 
ments with  lambs.  Analyses  of  fodder  articles 
and  fertilizers. 

Mississippi.— (Agricultural  College  P.  O.) 
Bulletin  No.  12,  June,  1890.   Cotton-leaf  worm. 

New  York.— (State  station,  Geneva)  Bul- 
letin No.  19,  June,  1S90.  A  method  for  the  de- 
termination of  fat  in  milk  and  cream.  Bulletin 
No.  20,  June,  1S90.  Pedigrees  of  dairy  animals 
under  investigation. 

North  Carolina.— (Raleigh)  Twelfth  an- 
nual report  for  1889.  Bulletin  No.  72,  June, 
1890.  XII.  The  work  of  the  horticultural  di- 
vision. XIII.  The  value  of  pea-vine  manur- 
ing for  wheat. 

Ohio.— (Columbus)  Bulletin  No.  2,  Techni- 
cal series:  IV.  Flowering  plants  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Ohio  State  University;  "V. 
Fourth  contribution  to  life  history  of  little- 
known  plant-lice ;  VI.  Descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  shells  of  Franklin  county,  Ohio. 


A  FREE  GIFT  TO  LADIES. 

"We  will  mail  a  copy  of  our  Home  Treat- 
ment free  to  any  address.  A  positive  and 
permanent  cure  for  Whites  or  Leucorrhoea 
and  all  forms  of  female  complaints.  Send 
a  self  addressed  stamped  envelope. 

Mayflower  Med.  Co., 

85  East  Lake  St., Chicago,  111. 


South  Bethany,  Ind.,  February  26,  1890. 
Your  Peerless  Atlas  is  a  marvel  of  cheap- 
ness. It  is  a  record  of  events  to  date.  Could 
people  only  realize  the  wonderful  fund  of  knowl- 
edge contained  in  your  Atlas,  your  sales  cer- 
tainly would,  be  immense.        -VS.  Price. 


I      jJiit  Balance  of  this  Year  FREE  I 


To  all  who  subscribe  for  next  year  (see  Offer  below)  to 

lADIES'HOAE 
^JOURNAL 

Edited  by  EDWARD  W.  BOK. 


Some  of  the  special  features  for  these  Autumn  num- 
bers are : 

Another  New  Story 

By  MRS.  A.  D.  T.  WHITNEY 
Entitled  "A  Golden  Gossip." 

ORNE  JEWETT'S   New  Story, 

"  Mrs.  Parkins's  Christmas  Eve." 

Also,  New  Stories  by 

SUSAN  COOLIDGE, 
HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD, 
ANNE  SHELDON  COOMBS. 

With  Illustrations  by  such  Eminent  Artists  as  W.  L#.  Taylor, 
C.  D.  Weldon,  Frank  T.  Merrill,  C.  T.  Hill,  E.  W. 
Kemble,  E.  H.  Garrett,  and  others. 

ILLUSTRATED  POEMS  BY 

Will  Carleton,  Margaret  Deland, 

Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe,      Laura  E.  Richards. 


THE  special  articles  include,  "How  to  Train  the  Voice,"  by  the  Celebrated  Operatic 
Tenor,  Italo  Campanini.  "  How  I  Have  Grown  Old,"  by  P.  T.  Barnum.  "The 
Story  of  a  Society  Girl,"  as  told  by  a  well-known  New  York  fashionable  belle.  "  Lib- 
erties of  Our  Daughters,"  by  Mrs.  Admiral  Dahlgren.  "Why  Flirting  is  Wrong,"  by 
Felicia  Holt.  "  How  to  Celebrate  Wedding  Anniversaries,"  by  Florence  Howe 
Hall.  "The  Courtship  of  General  Grant."  as  told  by  Mrs.  Grant.  A  Series  of 
Humorous  Sketches  by  Robert  J.  Burdette.  With  regular  departments,  complete  in 
every  detail,  and  each  under  the  charge  of  editors  well  known  as  high-salaried  writers. 

<r\f  ^Ct  We  wil1  mail  tne  Journal  from  now  to  January  ist,  1892 — that  is,  the  balance  of  this 

"  OX  %pI.UU  year,  FREE,  and  a  FULL  YEAR  from  January  1st,  1891  to  January  ist,  1892.  Also, 
our  handsome  40-page  Premium  Catalogue,  illustrating  a  thousand  articles,  and  including  "  Art  Needle- 
work instructions,"  by  Mrs.  A.  1R.  Ramsey;  also  Kensington  Art  Designs,  by  Jane  S.  Clark,  of  London. 

N  B,_ This  offer  must  positively  be  mentioned  when  sending  your  Subscription,  or  one  year  only  will  be  given. 

CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"Writing  thoroughly  (aught 
by  mail  or  personally, 
ituations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent- 
end  for  circular.  VV.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,N.Y. 


SEED  WHEAT 
™    8™    U  »W  A  SPECIALTY. 

Best  new  and  old  sorts.  Low  price  to  S20  a  bushel. 
Varieties  that  NEVER  FAIL.  «WSend  for  list. 
J.A.EVERITT  SEED  CO.,  INDIAN  APOLISJND. 


LARGE  VARIETY. 
LATEST  STYLES. 


WALL 

PAPER 


AT  FACTORY 
PRICES. 

BeBt  quality,  without  grold,       4c.  to  5c.  per  roll. 

Gold  paper,  8c  "  lOc.  " 

finest  Embossed  paper,     -      15c  "  80c.  " 

Samples  sent  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  on  receipt  of 
10c  postaee.  COHO  PAPER  CO.,  232  Kinzle  St.,  Chicago. 


T 

IBS: 

CLUBS 

HEGREATCH 

NA  TEA  CO.sive  awav  as  Dremium 

PORTABLE,  STATIONARY 

AND 

TRACTION 


ENGINES 


AND 


SAW 
MILLS 


McNAMAR 

JWaehine  Works, 

Newark,  Ohio. 

Send   for  Circular, 


MAST.F00S&G0. 

.SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 

MANUFACTURERS 
OF 

mast. foos  a  col/  TUT 

SPRINGFIEID.O  //     1  " 


White  Tea  Sete.56  and  70  pieces, with  S10  and  Sll  orders. 
Decorated  Tea  Sets, 44  and  56  pieces,  with  Sll  &  SI  3  orders. 
Moss  Rose  Tea  Sets, 44  and  56  pieces,  with  S1S&S2D orders. 
White  Imported  Dinner  Sets, 118  pieces, with  S20  orders. 
Decorated  Imported  Dinner  Sets,112pieces,withS20or- 
ders. Decorated  Imported  Toilet  Sets,  10  pieces, with  S10 
orders.  Moss  Rose  Imported  Toilet  Sets, 10  pieces,  with 
S15  orders.  Hanging  Lamp  with  Decorated  Shade. with 
SlOorders.  Stemwinding  Swiss  Watch, Ladies'  or  Boys' 
with  SlOorders. The  same  Premiums  allowed  on  Coffee  as 
Tea. Send  your  address  for  our  64-page  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue,containing  complete  Premium  and  Price  List. 

Address  THE  GREAT  CHINA  TEA  CO., 
210  State  Street,       -        -       Boston,  Itfass. 
Mention  this  paper. 


Grind  your  own  Feed  and 
SAVE  MONEY. 


STAR 

FEED 
GRINDER 


With  or  without 
 _    Tumbling  Eod  at- 
tachment, for  running  Corn  Shelters,  Cutter,  Ac. 

Grinds  12  to  25  Bushels  per  hour 

of  Ear  Com,  dry  or  damp,  Chop  Feed,  and  all  small 
grain,  fine  or  coarse.  Can  be  run  by  steam  power  if 
desired.  fW  Also  full  line  of  Shelters,  Cutters. 
Broadcast  Seeders,  Ac.  For  prices  and  terms, 
address    STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  Lexington.  Ohio.  - 


IRON  TURBINE 

WINDi 


Strong  and  Durable.  Will  not  Swell, 
Shrink,  Warp  or  Rattle  in  the  Wind. 

BUCKEYE 
FORGE  PUMP 

Works  easy,  and  throws  a  constant  I 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheapest 
and  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  World  for  J 
Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.  Never  freezes 
in  winter.   Also  manufacturers  of  the 
BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS, 
Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  FENCING, 
Cresting,  etc  Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 


Mo*SE%i  et/ecr 

FREE 


elry  by  a 
famish 


$7^  MONTH  I 
I  W  SALARY  I 


PER 
MONTH  I 
SALARY8 

I  and  expenses  paid 
]  any  active  man  or 
I  woman  to  sell  a 
j  line  of  Silver 
[Plated  Ware, 
*  Watches  and  Jew- 
r  by  sample  only ;  can  1  Ive  at  home.  We 
l  Team  Fret.  Fall  particulars  and 
'  sample  case  Free,  We  mean  j  ust  what  we 
I  say,  and  do  exactly  afl  we  agree.  Address  at  once, 
IStaDdard^Silvemnjr^o^ 


R 


FPFIPT  for  making  Beautiful  Violet  Writ- 
Uuttlr  I  jng  Fluid  sent  to  any  address  for  One 
Dollar.  Does  not  injure  pens.  Send  P.  0.  Order. 
T.  SEXTON,  3S55  Aspen  St.,  West  Phila.,  Pa. 


WITH  ALMOND  NUT  CREAM, 
YOU  CAN  POSITIVELY  RUB 
THEM  AWAY.  PARTICULARS. 
SEALED.  TWO  CENTS.  MARY  XL 
MURRAY,  1059  WASHINGTON  BOULEVARD,  Chicago,  ILL    Agents  wanted. 


WRINKLES: 


To  Introduce  them,  one  in  every  County  or  Town,  fur- 
nished reliable  persons  (either  sex)  who  will  promise  to 
enow  it.  Borden  Music  32 ox  Co.,  ?  Murray  St*»  N.Y« 

QUALITY  GUARANTEED. 

Read  Carefully. 

This  is  the  best  watch  on 
earth  for  the  money.  The 

(case  is  made  of  two  extra 
heavy  plates  of  14  K.  Solid 
Gold  overlaying-acompo- 
fs3ft|nSj?f»*v  sition  of  hard  metal, 
and  is  guaranteed  a 
-,JV  life  time.    It  is  a 
i^lJWA.  Double  Hunting 
Watch,  hand  en  - 
graved.  The 
Moveme nt  in 
this  Watch  is 
j¥4  a  solid  nickle, 
full  jeweled, 
f-rl|  ruby  setting 
^■1  adjusted  bal 
Jl  ance  wh  eel 
S5I  pate  n  t  hair 
spring. 


counterfeits! 
This  is  the  only 
g-enuin  e  Golu 
Plated  Watch  in 
the  World.  Send 
50  cents  in  stamps 
and  we  will  ship  it  C. 
O.  D.  subject  to  ex- 
amination. If  found  satisfactory  you  pay  the  bal- 
ance, $5.45;  otherwise  you  pay  nothing-.  If  cash  in 
full  is  sent  with  order  we  send  you  free  an  agent's 
outfit.  Address  all  orders  to  THE  CHICAGO 
WATCH  CO.,  H2  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
ing advertisements,  as  advertisers  often 
have  different  articles  advertised  in  several^ 
papers.  —  
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"Put  not  your  trust  in  riches, 
My  son,"  an  old  man  cried, 
And  with  this  last  sage  coumsel 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  died. 
His  son,  with  eyes  still  weeping, 

Vowed  obedience  then  and  there, 
So  he  put  his  riches  in  a  trust 
And  became  a  millionaire. 

— Chicago  Times. 

 ■  •  •  

THE  PANGS  OF  FORGETFULNESS. 

As  she  sat  in  the  cool,  twilight  air, 
A  sweet  vision  of  maidenly  grace, 

All  at  once  came  a  dream  of  despair 
Stealing  over  the  beautiful  face. 

And  the  suffering  look  in  her  eyes 
Faintly  told  of  the  sorrows  to  come, 

As  she  murmured  the  saddest  of  sighs, 
"  Ah.  me,  I've  forgotten  my  gum." 


THE  SUMMER  WAITRESS. 

Come,  come,  thy  shy,  coy  maid,  hear  my 

appeal- 
Have  I  come  to  the  end  of  this,  my  meal? 
Is  this  small  ration  all  I  am  to  draw? 
Must  famine's  tooth  forever  at  me  gnaw  ? 
You  think  I've  had  enough— not  so— not  so ! 
Ah,  little  of  a  boarder's  wants  you  know ! 
If  you'd  but  listen— if  you  only  would  ! 

She  answers — 

"Pieorpud?" 

—Boston  Beacon. 


PAID  OFF  IN  HIS  OWN  COIN. 

be3Iarkab:le  case  of  "diamond 
cut  diamond"  occurred  in  Bos- 
ton recently,  not  far  from  the 
Providence  Railroad  station.  A 
druggist  had  fitted  up  a  neat 
corner  store  and  had  established 
at  once  a  fine  trade.  One  day 
another  druggist  entered  his 
store  and  said:  "I  want  to  buy 
you  out.  How  much  will  you 
take  ?"  "I  do  not  want  to  sell,"  was  the  reply. 
"I  expected  that  answer,"  said  the  encroach- 
ing person,  "and  I  am  prepared  for  it.  Now, 
if  you  don't  sell  out  to  me,  I  will  open  a  drug 
store  in  opposition  on  the  opposite  corner. 
How  much  will  you  take?"  The  druggist,  of- 
fended at  this  species  of  browbeating,  said  he 
would  sleep  on  it,  and  report  the  next  morn- 
ing. At  the  appointed  hour  the  aspirant  was 
in  the  store,  and  a  large  price  was  named. 
The  bargain  was  bound.  The  druggist  who 
had  been  thus  ousted  from  a  corner  which  he 
had  fitted  up  with  a  view  to  years  of  peace  and 
profit,  sought  the  owners  of  the  opposite  cor- 
ner which  had  been  held  out  to  him  as  a 
threat,  secured  from  them  a  long  lease,  worked 
night  and  day,  and  now  has  a  drug  store  in 
which  any  community  might  take  satisfaction 
and  repose  confidence.  "What  is  more,  he  is 
doing  a  better  business  than  he  did  in  the 
former  locality.  _   

A  JOKE  ON  GENERAL  FISK. 

Major  Ford  H.  Rogers  tells  an  amusing 
anecdote  of  the  late  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk. 
The  general  was  addressing  a  Sunday-school 
convention.  One  of  the  speakers  had  remind- 
ed the  children  that  it  was  Washington's 
birthday. 

"Children,"  said  General  Fisk,  "you  all  know 
that  Washington  was  a  general.  Perhaps  you 
know  that  I  am  also  a  general.  Now,  can  any 
one  tell  what  was  the  difference  between 
General  Washington  and  myself?" 

"I  know,  sir,"  piped  a  small  boy  in  the  back 
part  of  the  room. 

"Well,  what  was  the  difference?"  said 
General  Fisk,  smiling  at  the  lad's  eagerness. 

"George  Washington  couldn't  tell  a  lie,  sir," 
cried  the  boy  in  exultant  tones. 

Screams  of  laughter  followed,  in  which  the 
general  joined  as  heartily  as  the  rest. — Detroit 
Tribune. 

HIS  PA  WAS  AWFULLV  FAT. 

Johnny—"  Ma,  will  pa  be  an  angel  when  he 
dies?" 

His  mother—"  Yes,  I  guess  so." 

Johnny—"  Will  he  have  a  harp  to  play  on  ?" 

His  mother— "I  guess  so.  Don't  ask  such 
foolish  questions." 

Johnny— "  Well,  if  he  holds  it  out  in  front 
of  him,  he'll  have  to  have  an  awful  small  one, 
else  he  can  only  reach  to  play  on  about  one 
ihird  of  it." 

THAT  MADE  A  DIFFERENCE. 

Miss  De  Simper— "I  want  to  buy  a  diamond 
necklace." 

Jeweler— "Something  worth  about  81,500?" 

Miss  De  Simper— "Oh,  my!  I  am  an  actress 
and  want  something  positively  stunning." 

Jeweler— "I  see.  Here  is  one  with  fifteen 
four-carat  stones.  I  can  sell  you  that  for  S13.00." 
—Jeweler's  Weekly.  _   

SLIGHTLY  DIFFERENT. 

"Eva,"  he  said  softly,  as  they  strolled  through 
I  he  park,  "let  me  call  you  Eve.  It  will  make 
i  iiis  place  seem  still  more  like  the  Garden  of 
Eden." 

"Certainly.  George,"  replied  the  bewitching 
maid,  "but  I  can't  call  yon  Adam.  You— you 
nrf  not  my  first  man,  you  know.  Not  by  sev- 
urul,  George." 


AN  ENTERPRISING  YOUNG  MAN. 

"I  like  that  young  Mr.  Freshleigh,  Amanda. 
He  was  graduated  this  year,  was  he  not?" 

"Yes,  pa.  I  am  glad  you  like  him,  for  I  think 
he  is  real  smart." 

"He  is  real  smart.  He  came  to  me  at  my 
office,  yesterday,  and  said  that  as  he  expected 
to  get  through  his  vacation  in  September,  he 
wanted  to  go  into  business,  and  what  do  you 
suppose  he  offered  to  do?" 

"What,  papa?" 

"Said  if  I'd  make  him  a  full  partner  in  the 
business  he'd  marry  you."— Harper's  Bazar. 


DOMESTIC  DIPLOMACY. 

"Papa,"  said  the  young  mother,  "I've  de- 
cided on  a  name  for  baby:  We  will  call  her 
Imogen." 

Papa  was  lost  in  thought  for  a  few  minutes ; 
he  did  not  like  the  name,  but  if  he  opposed  it, 
his  wife  would  have  her  own  way. 

"That's  nice,"  said  he  presently.  "My  first 
sweetheart  was  named  Imogen,  and  she  will 
take  it  as  a  compliment." 

"We  will  call  her  Mary,  after  my  mother," 
was  the  stern  reply.— Harper's  Bazar. 


GOT  THE  WRONG  KIND. 

"John,"  said  Mrs.  Dingley  to  her  husband 
after  his  return  from  a  fishing  trip,  "you 
ought  to  spend  an  hour  with  our  fishmen  and 
get  some  points  about  the  different  kinds  of 
fish." 

"  Er— what  for  ?"  demanded  John. 

"It  looks  a  little  inconsistent,  that's  all,  to 
bring  home  mackerel  when-yuu've  been  fish- 
ing in  fresh  water."— Boston  Herald. 


QUEER  QUESTIONS. 

"I'll  send  my  boy  to  boarding  school." 
"What  for?" 

"  Oh,  he  asks  such  infernal  questions.  Last 
night  he  wanted  to  know  if  a  shoemaker 
could  breathe  his  last." — 2?ew  York  Sun. 


HIS  PROFESSION. 

"If  you'll  go  to  work,  I'll  give  you  something 
to  eat,"  said  the  kind-hearted  woman. 

"I  can't  follow  my  profession  unless  you 
do,"  returned  the  tramp,  "for  I  am  an  after- 
dinner  speaker." 


NOT  A  SERIOUS  OBJECTION. 

"You  are  welcome  to  these  eggs,  Uncle  Ben, 
but  I  am  afraid  some  of  them  are  bad." 

"Oh,  dat  don't  make  no  differ'nce,  boss,  I 
ain't  gwine  to  eat  'em  ;  dey's  fer  settin'." 


AT  THE  GARDEN  GATE. 

"Oh,  George!  Papa  is  unchaining  the  dog." 

"It's  all  right.  He  used  to  be  my  dog.  I  gave 
him  to  the  dealer  to  sell  to  your  papa."— Boston 
Courier. 

LITTLE  BITS. 

If  all  flesh  is  grass,  mummies  must  be  hay. 

When  the  government  takes  hold  of  the  tel- 
egraph business,  messenger  boys  will  be  re- 
quired to  grow  beards  and  show  that  they  are 
voters. 

He— "The  fools  are  not  all  dead  yet." 

She— "That's  as  true  as  you  live."  And  he 
couldn't  understand  why  she  emphasized  the 
"you." — Herald. 

Lovers  are  slow  about  proposing  this  sum- 
mer. Owing  to  the  high  price  of  the  com- 
modity, they  hesitate  about  breaking  the  ice. 
— Texas  Si/lings. 

Goethe  says  life  is  a  quarry  out  of  which  a 
man  must  chisel  a  character.  Other  people 
will  chisel  him  out  of  it  quick  enough  if  it  be 
for  their  interest  to  do  so.— Texas  Si/tings. 

American  millionaire  (in  Paris,  proudly) 
—"My  daughter  is  being  waited  upon  by  a 
duke." 

Old  Traveler— "Well,  dukes  make  excellent 
waiters.  There  are  several  of  them  in  our  res- 
taurant, too."—  Good  News. 

"You  needn't  talk  about  keeping  one's 
word,"  said  a  husband  to  his  wife  during  a 
slight  misunderstanding ;  "when  I  first  asked 
you  to  marry  me  you  declared  that  you 
wouldn't  marry  the  best  man  in  the  world." 

"Well,  I  didn't,"  snapped  the  wife.— iVeto 
York  Sun. 

"John,  Charles,  William,"  cried  the  boys' 
mother,  "where  are  those  peaches  I  left  here?" 

"In  our  midst,"  returned  the  boys,  and  when 
the  doctor  called  that  night  the  mother  knew 
that  her  little  darlings  had  spoken  truthfully 
as  well  as  with  a  grammatical  accuracy  that 
is  not  universal.— JYew  York  Sun. 

Hampden  Sewall— "Doc,  I  wish  you'd  step 
down  to  the  house  and  see  my  wife."  Physi- 
cian—"What  seems  to  be  the  matter?"  Hamp- 
den Sewall— "Oh,  she's  been  working  like  a 
horse  for  two  or  three  days  and  Is  nil  worn 
out."  Physician— "Why  don't  you  see  a  vet- 
erinary surgeon  ?" — Rochester  Post- Express. 

The  marriage  wasn't  a  month  old  and  the 
young  bride  and  her  visiting  mother  sat 
watching  the  clock  work  toward  midnight. 
"What  is  that  heavy,  broken,  uncertain  foot- 
step coming  up  the  stairs?"  said  the  mother- 
in-law  sternly.  "I  guess  it's  George,  mamma. 
You  know  he  always  stuttered,  and  hereof 
late  it  eems  to  have  somehow  got  into  his 
walk."— Philadelphia  Times. 


CCHARTSHORN'S 

Beware  of  Imitations 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 


SELF-ACTING 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


OS 

LABEL 


THE  GENUINE 

HARTSHORN) 


I  ADIES  !  "Write  for  terms.  §3  Sample  Corset  Feee  to 
^agents.   L.  SCHIELE  S  CO..  3*6  Broadway.  New  York. 

Phfltns  BOOKS,  CARDS.  SC.  Illustrated  catalogue  just 
rllUIUO,  onU2c  Btanip.  iTnurber&Co.,  Bay  Sliore.X.Y. 

RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
nto  agents.  The  G.  A.  Haepee  SIfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

IOO  SCRAP  ?i3^Es^T>fDcpE^0E?T  FREE 


IHOTO  of  7our  fame  Hnsssnd  or  Wile  FREE  ! 

Send  Stamp  for  Pcu^.    CLIMAX  GO.  CHICAGO.  ILL 


Hn.  L-  E-Saxlctas.  BoiS65.Cikaso.IIl. 


LADY  AGENTS 


CLEAE313  DAILY  mOidc  "Victoria  Pre*. 
bj  mat  fSl.    Mr*.  "  ' 


$5 

BIG  PAY 


to  88  a  DAY.  Samples  worth  82.15  free. 
Lines  not  under  Horses'  Feet.  Write  BREW- 
STER SAFETY  REIN  HOLBER  CO.,  HOLLY.  MICHICAH, 

to  agents  to  introdnce 
the  Qneen  Washing 
Machine.     For  full 
particulars  address  Buckeye  Churn  Co.,  Carey,  Ohio. 


GOLD  &  SILVER  Watches  and 

'£VST9^S1  Jewelry  at  one-half  retail  prices. 
ImII w*ql  Descriptive  catalogue  free.  Ad. 

The  Eli  te  Witch  Co.  «  8  State  SL ,  Quago. 


U/ATpUEt;  -Nickel  Watcies,  $2.35,  Elgin  or  Walthmn  Move. 
If  A  I  Oil  CO  ment,  Stem  Wind  and  Set;  in  SUverrae  Case  J6.S5. 
CoinSflver$11.6o;  Gold  Filled  JJ14.65;  "Bom"  Gold  Filled  $18;  Solid 
Gold$19.6S-  All  £0ods  warranted  as  represented.  Large  catalog  free. 
CHARLES  B.  rRorTY  4  CO..  63  &  G5  Wa.hlnirton  St.,  Chicago; 


MANAGFR^  WANTED  Everywhere  to  tat 
r^nnui«IH*  of  our  business.  Advertised: 
circulars  &  employ  help.  Wages  $50  to  $  - 


take  charge 
distribute 

.  Wages$50to$i25  per 
month.  Expenses  advanced-  State  eiperieuce-  Wages  ex- 
pected, also  your  preference  for  homework  or  traveling.  SLOAN 
&  CO.,  Manufacturers,  294  George  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio* 

THE  BEST  25c.  SELLER 

Everoffered  tojigeuts.  79  sold  in  4  hoars.  Every 
horseman  in  the  country  will  buy  at  sight.  Samnle 
prepaid25c. Particulars-free.  Milan  Mfg.  Co .  Milan,  0. 


$50 


OUTFIT  ON  30  DAYS'  TIME  TO  AfiFUTC 
GuaranteeSl50protitsHOCI1 1  w 

in  four  weeks  or  no  pay,  to  travel  or 
work  at  home.  Ho  competition. 
A.  JARVIS  &  CO. .Racine, WIS. 

t7R  22  tn  MM  00  A  MONTH  can  be  MADE 
IU  WtJUi"" ■  working  for  us.  Persons  pre- 
ferred who  can  furnish  a  horse. and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business. Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies- in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  J0HXS02T  4  CO.,  1009  Main  St..  Richmond,  Va. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


Ay  OpPOBTrxiTT  SELDOM  OFFERED. 
To  sell  the  most  useful  Instrument  ever 
invented.    Salary  or  commission  paid. 

A  Present  sent  to  all  applicants 
who  address  t  with  stamp)  Nat'l 
Type  Whites  Co.,  Boston, Mass. 


KB  (silver)  pays  for  your  address  in  the 

^^^LlV   I         "  Aghnts  Directobt,"  which  goes 


I  whirling  all  over  the  United  Slates,  and  you  will  get  hun- 
|  w  dreds  of  samples,  circulars,  books,  newspapers,  magazines, 
etc,  from  those  who  want  agents.  Tou  will  get  lota  or  good  read- 
in?  free  andwill  be  WELL  PLEASED  with  the  small  invest- 
ment. List  containing  name  sent  to  each  person  answering. 
T.  D.  CAMPBELL,  B  74,  Boyleston,  Ind. 


6" 


LAST  CHANGE 

To  Secure  a  $30.00  Watch  for 

$6.50 

ftUJEBEB  solid  silverme,  war- 
ranted to  wear  and  keep  its  color 
better  than  coin  silver,  better  in 
appearance,  more  durable,  and  m 
every  respect  far  more  serviceable 
than  coin  silver;    Hunting  case  or 
open  face;  your  choice.  Fitted  com- 
plete with  our  own  celebrated  foil 
ruby  jeweled,  solid  nickel  damas- 
keened lever  movement,  stem 
wind  and  stem  set,  patterned 
and  modeled  after  the  famous 
ELGIX 
B.  Tf.  RAYB0M) 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  not 
only  the  finest  movement  in  the 
United  States,  bnt  also  the  hi»h- 
'<±st  grade  and  highest  priced 
1  lovementmade.  This  is  a  wat*:h 
at  will  last  you  a  lifetime  and 
_  on  can  easily  sell  It  for  twice 
our  price  after  yog  have  wrrn 
it  ten  years.  GIGANTIC  OFFER 
to  every  body  for  30  days  only. 
Cut  this  out  and  send  it  with 
your  order,  (no  money  required 
until  after  yon  examine  it)  and 
we  will  ship  the  watch  to  you 
by  express  C.  O.  D.   Ton  ex- 
amine it  at  the  express  office  and. 
see  for  yourself  that  it  is  not 
only  equal  to  but  better  than  we 
have  represented  It,  pay  the 
agent  $6.50  and  the  express 
chargesand  it  is  yours,  otherwise 
yoa  pay  nothing  and  it  will  beretumed  at  oar  expense.  Order 
to-day,  don't  wait,  this  will  be  your  LAST  CHANCE. 

THE  5AT»L  M'PG  &  I3P0RTLNG  CO., 
(Incorporated)  191  and  193  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  IP- 

Mention  this  paper. 


Oil  FC  Magic  Ointment  t 
r  ILLO  Address  MKS.  WIN] 


ives  instant  relief;  50c. 
.ELM AN.  Clyde.  III. 


$3 


VOLTAIC  ELECTRIC  BELT  cures  the 
Weak.  Nervous.  Pains.  Kidney  Diseases,  Ac. 
Circular  free.  Dr.  G.  W.Dively,Pittston.Pa. 


OPIUM 


_  Cured  In  lO 
No  pay  till  cared. 
Dr.  J.  Stephens,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Morphine  Habit 
to  20  days 


PI!  JfC  QUICK  RELIEF.  Cnrehlt 
I  "L  ^%  _  fe-.v  days.  >'ever  returns.  N ) 
purge, nosalve.nosuprositary 
Sufferers  willlearnof  a  simple  means  of  cure  FRKEbJ 
addressing  C.  J.  HASOX,  P.O.  Box3179,  hew  York  City. 


OPIUM  0 


LIQUOR 
H  A  B  I  T  S 


CURED 


At  home.  No  pain  or  nervous  shock.  Smali  expense. 
TheJLESLIX  E.  K££LETCO.,Cwi;ht,  111. 


»  STUU  A  DB-  TAJT'S  ASTHMA1ETE 
AO  1  niV1/%— ft||BCnneTerfails,'sendusyour 
address,  we  will  mail  trial  UUflEUeoTTLE  Fn  t  at? 
THE  ML  TAfT  BROS.  CO.,  B0CHESTE8,  H,  iTKES 

■NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

Peck's  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
_   .      CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com- 
fortable. Successful  where  all  Remedies  fail.  Ills,  book  & 
proofs  free.  Address  F.  HIS10X,  868  Broadway,  Sew  Tort. 


deaf: 


OPIUM 


0E  MORPHINE  HABIT  Cured  at  Home. 
Trial  FREE.  No  pain.  Add.  Compound 
Oxygen  Association,   Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


>  ANCER  Ca?  be.easil5"  CURED  AT  HOME jn 


a  few  days  without  pain.  On 
receipt  of  50  cents  I  will  send  a  valuable  treat- 
ise.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  money  refund- 
ed.  Address  JOEL  J.   YODER,  Arthur,  111. 


$45  SEWING  MACHINE  FOB  $  | , 


F 


OR  LADIES! 

Send  stamp  for  sealed  particulars  of'Utero-Toniqne,'* 
a  certain  care  for  Inward  Weakness  and  all  those 
distressing  Complaints     which  your  sei  is  subject. 

WILCOX  SPECIFIC  CO.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Singer  Improved  High  Arm,  4:  Drawers 

Extension  Drop  Leaf.  Full  Set  Attachments.  Warranted 
by  the  manufacturers  for  five  years.  Limited  Offe-. 
Only  1,500  of  them  at  $1  each,  Tou  pay  the  dollar  after 
youreceiTe  the  machine.  Send  name  and  address  to 

AM.  PUB.  CO.,  Jersey  Citj,  If*  J. 


A  rTHOLB  PRINTING  OUTFIT,  COMPLETE  A.SD  PRACTICAL. 
J  ut  as  3h<rwn  ia  eat.  3  Alphabets  of  oe*t  Type.  Bottle  of  Indelfble  Ink,  P*d, 
TVeerers,  in  neat  case  with  catalogue  and  directions  -HOW  TO  BE  A 
R  INTER-"  Sets  op  sot  name,  prints  cards,  paper,  tot  elopes,  etc.,  marks 
Linen.  Worth  50c  The  best  rift  for  young  people.  Postpaid  only  2Se..  3  for  60c, 
tfor  TL  A£*tg  wanted.  d'GEBSOL  &  B&O,  65  COKTLAXDT  ST.  N.  Y.  CTTX 

*Don't  confound  this  outfit  with  cheap  couuterfeits." 

!  A  PRESENT.  ! 

T  CiENI>  us  your  address  and  we  will  mate  you  a? 

*  O   present  of  the  best  Automatic  WAShflNC* 

*  MACHI N E  in  the  World.  No  wash-board  or  rub-* 
i|i  bing  needed.  We  want  you  to  show  it  to  your  friends,  iji 
jk.  or  act  as  a^rent  if  you  can.  Tou  can  COIN  MONEYa 
T  We  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  tote* 
^  first  from  each  county.  Write  quick.  Address 

*  LAUNDRY  WORKS.  W  Dey  St.,  N.  Y~  + 
************************** 


COUND  DISCS  Srf-E°JEp 

<W   a  larfjer  per  cent,  of  cases  than  all 
similar  devices  combined.    The  mvte  to 
•he  Ear*  as  alas*es  are  to  the  eye*.  Poei- 
.  tively  invisible.   Worn  months  with- 
out removal.  H.A.WAlES.BrldQeport.Coan. 

S  |  THE  INDIAN  HERB  SS  ELECTRIC  PAD 

'All  Kidnev  and  Liver  Ailments,  Blood 
Diseases,  Fheumatism,  Nervous  Debili- 
ty and  Premature  Decline,  Saves  doc- 
tors' and  druggists'  bi.ls.  Agents  make 

  $l00to$30Oa  month.  $3 sample  free. 

Addressac  once,  EAST  INDIA  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


CURES 


PARKER'S  ^ 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes   a  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Falls  to  Bestore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  tailing. 
JOcand  jl-'J-'  at 


ONLY  SO  CENTS 


Sent  with  your  order  as  a«gnaran. 
tee  of  good  faith  i  s  all  we  require, 
the  balance  (35.00)  you  can  pay  at 
the  express  office  af  teryou 
have  examin  ed  the  watch, 
and  are  convinced  of  its 
worth.    The  watch  we  i 
show  herr  isa  beautiful* 
14  If.  SOLID  GOLD, 
plated,  shell  pattern  watch 
we  can    supp  either 
ladles'  or  cent's  size. 
It  is  huntingcase,  jeweled 
lever  movement,  warrant- 
ed for  5  years.  In  earn  ing 
this  watch  you  will  have 
the  credit  of  owning-aSioo 
Solid  Gold  Watch,  and 

for  use  is  just  as  desirable  V?z  sendthlsbeautifnlwatch 
"yrepstered  mail,  postpaid,  for  only  SS.SOandindude 

,  h  £  hne-  gold  P'ated  chain,  or.ifyou  wish  to  see  the 
watcc  before  paying'  for  it.  send  50  cents  and  we  will  send 
it  ~y  express  C.O.D.  with  privilege  of  examination  at  the 
express  office  before  paying.  Any  bank,  newspaper  or 
commercial  agenc}  will  tell  you  we  are  a  responsible 
louse .  Cataloguefree.  I  KIRTLAND  BROS.  &  CO. 

Address  or  call  on      62  Fulton  Street  N.  Y. 


RUPTURES  CURED 

myMedical  Compound  and  Improxed^ 
\Elastic  Supporter  Truss  mjrom  30  to 
k90  days.  Reliable  references  given.  Send^ 
stamp  for  circular,  and  say  in  whot  paper 
ijyou  taw  my  advertisement.   Address  Clpt. 

hW.  A.  CoUi£g3,S&i&7mo.Je£er2c&  Co. 


»  30  to 

n.  Send* 


ALL  FAT  PEOPLE 

can  Bafely  Reduce  'Weight  and  Cure  Corpulency 
permanently  by  taking  TRIXENE  TABLETS 
(Begd.)  for  a  few  weeks.  They  are  email,  agreeable, 
harmless,  and  never  fail  to  IMPROVE  both  HEALTH 
and  FIGTJRF  without  Change  of  Diet  An  English 
Countess  writes  : — 11  Tour  Trilene  Tablets  act  admirably. ' — 
Send  Postal  Note  for  TS  cents  to  THE  TRILENE 
CO.,  Sole  Proprietors,  834  Broadway,  New  York. 


WIVES 


Should  know  how  child  tearing  an 
be  effected  without  PAIN  or  DANQER 
and  core  their  ills.  Send  for  sealed 
information.  A  wonderful  dlseo-rcrj. 
DR.J.H.DYE.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


If  afliieted 
sore  eyes 


Seb  Dr,  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


LIVE  Pfl 


Make  $5  to  $10  a  Day  Selling 

the  floyal  Edition  of  the 
PEERLESS  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD 


It  lias  handsome  Leatherette  and  Flexible  Cloth  Bindings,  with  handsome  Gold 
Ornamental  Title  on  the  cover,  and  every  business  man  wants  it— every  family 
should  have  it— invaluable  alike  in  counting  room  and  the  household.  Maps  equal 
to  $10.00  Atlases.  The  letter  press  pages  give  a  concise  yet  intelligent  history  of  the 
world.  Hear  the  testimony  of  two  or  three  persons  who  have  bought  it,  taken  at 
random  from  thousands  received. 
"Would  not  take *10.no  for  it.  if  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  another"— H.XtwMAN.Scliodack.N.  Y. 
"It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  A  valuable  book  for  every  family.'*— Mas.  R.  Brooks, Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 

"No  person  can  make  a  better  investment  for  ten  times  the  money"— J.  Lneichen,  Port  Clinton.  O. 

It  sells  quickly.  It  does  its  own  talking.  Be  quick,  if  you  want  the  best  selling 
book  von  ever  handled.  One  agent  sold  over  4  "Dozen  in  one  week.  We  will 
send  one  copy  of  the  Atlas,  in  Stiff  Leatherette  or  Flexible  Cloth  Binding,  express 
charges  or  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  81,  with  descriptive  circulars,  terms  to 
agents,  etc.  Address 

MAST.  CEOWELL  &  KIEKP  AIRICK.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


i 
I 


« 


September  1,  1890. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


395 


Premium  No.  310. 


$125,000.00  picture:. 

CHRIST  ON  CALVARY 

The  Great  Companion  Piece  to  "Christ  Before  Pilate." 

The  many  thousands  of  subscribers  who  have  received  a  copy  of  our  magnificent  reproduction  of  Munkacsy's  wonderful 
painting,  "Christ  Before  Pilate,"  have  almost  universally  expressed  a  desire  that  we  should  also  reproduce  the  famous  com- 
panion piece,  "  Christ  on  Calvary."  To  comply  with  these  requests,  a  corps  of  artists  have  been  for  some  months  engaged 
in  engraving  the  stones.  Their  work  is  now  near  completion,  and  in  a  short  time  we  will  be  able  to  furnish  accurate 
copies  or  reproductions  of 

Tfjis  &rar)d  Btetare  Free  te  Every  6r\e 

Who  sends  50  cents  for  this  paper  one  year. 

Or,  a  Copy  oi  the  Picture  will  be  GIVEN  FREE  to  any  one  who  sends  a  NEW  yearly 

subscriber  to  this  paper,  at  SO  cents. 

In  the  latter  case  the  subscriber  is  not  entitled  to  a  picture  free,  as  only  one  picture  can  be  given  with  each  yearly  subscrip- 
tion at  50  cents,  and  that  only  for  a  limited  time  in  order  to  introduce  it. 

It  is  stated  that  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  paid  $125,000.00  for  the  original  painting,  "Christ  on  Calvary,"  that  he 
might  place  it  alongside  of  the  masterpiece,  "  Christ  Before  Pilate,"  already  in  his  possession.    If  the  origina" 


One  Eighth  of  a  Million  Dollars,  what  must  be  the  actual  value  of  a  true  and  accurate  reproduction, 


iginal  picture  sells  for 


J\.  pE JtlTjNKACSY, 

PAINTER  OF  THE   FAMOUS  PICTURES, 
"  CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE," 
AND 

"CHRIST  ON  CALVARY." 


Ill  ALL  TJ1E  COLONS  OF  THE  ORlGIJlAL  PAIflTIflG, 

Executed  in  the  very  highest  style  of  advanced  oleographic  art?  If  only  a  few  thousand  copies  were  made,  each  one  would 
command  a  price  that  would  limit  its  sale  to  the  wealthy  alone. 

The  wonderfully  liberal  terms  offered  above  are  only  made  possible  by  the  production  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies, 
thus  enabling  our  fortunate  readers  the  unparalleled  privilege  of  obtaining  these  two  great  companion  pieces  FBEE. 

In  all  that  goes  to  make  a  truly  liberal  offer  or  bargain,  this  grand  achievement  towers  high  above  other  efforts,  and  marks 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  a  stupendous  undertaking. 

SIZE    The  Picture  is  the  same  size  as  our  reproduction  of  "Christ  Before  Pilate,"    21    by  28  INCHES. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  THE   Pfll^TIflG   "CHRIST  OJi   C  All  VARY." 


THE  DEATH  OP  CHRIST,  THE  RE- 
DEEMER, is  the  leading  feature,  toward 
which  all  others  tend.  Golgotha,  the  highest 
poiut  on  Mount  Calvary,  is  where  the  event- 
ful scene  takes  place.  The  crosses  of  Christ 
and  the  two  thieves,  the  holy  women  and 
St.  John  at  the  foot  of  the  Redeemer's  cross, 
are  placed  to  the  right  hand  side  of  the  paint- 
ing. The  high-priests  and  Pharisees  are  turn- 
ing homewards  to  the  left;  whilst  from  the 
background  in  the  middle  the  curious  crowd 
press  onward.  They  are  checked  by  the  spear 
of  a  Roman  soldier.  The  cross  rises  high 
above  everything  else.  The  Redeemer,  whom 
fanaticism  and  vindictive  wrath  have  nailed 
to  the  cross,  shines  as  if  illuminated  by  an 
interior  light;  there  is  a  noble  symmetry  in 
his  body;  and  his  face,  furrowed  by  pain,  Is 
resplendent  with  heavenly  love.  This  is  the 
suffering  body  of  a  martyr,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  nohle  figure  of  the  most  ideal  man 
that  ever  lived.  Physical  pain  is  expressed 
by  a  contortion  of  the  body,  which,  while 
producing  the  desired  impression,  shows  its 
lines '  to  the  best  advantage.  The  breast 
slightly  advances  to  the  left,  and  the  left 
shoulder-  is  somewhat  raised,  and  on  it  the 
weary,  noble  head  falls  back  to  one  side.  The 
eyes,  plaintive  like  the  lips,  are  raised  toward 
heaven,  whence  no  consolation  comes;  for 
black,  menacing  clouds  chase  by  in  wild  fury, 
and  dismal  lightnings  forbode  the  approach- 
ing storm.  The  sky  immediately  above  Jeru- 
salem is  still  blue,  but  it  is  a  deep,  oppressive 
blue,  laden  with  electricity,  and  which  will  be 
rent  by  the  first  lightning,  and  over  which  the 
tempest-tossed  clouds  will  burst  from  all 
sides,  clashing  together  among  thunder  and 
lightning!  To  this  threatening,  desolate, 
gloomy  sky  Jesus  sends  his  cry,  "  My  God ! 
my  God !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?" 


THE  GROUP  OF  GRIEF  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross.  Mary,  the  mother  of  the  cru- 
cified, is  kneeling,  broken  down,  before  the 
cross  ;  she  presses  with  her  hands  the  bleeding 
feet  of  the  Savior  and  wets  them  with  her 
tears.  The  mother's  grief  finds  a  heart- 
rending expression  in  her  face.  Near  Mary 
kneels  the  beautiful  penitent,  Mary  Magda- 
lene, the  upper  part  of  her  body  thrown  back- 
ward, covering  with  both  hands  her  face, 
around  which  her  gold-red  hair  is  flowing. 
Behind  both  rises  Martha  Mary,  startled  by 
the  moanings  of  the  Lord,  raising  her  face  to- 
ward him,  and  extending  her  right  arm  as  if 
she  wanted  to  invoke  the  pity  of  the  execu- 
tioners. St.  John  stands,  erect,  staring  right 
before  him.  Hopelessness  is  depicted  in  his 
face.  In  these  four  representatives  of  grief,  it 
is  expressed  in  all  its  gradations  most  touch- 
ingly,  as  is  natural,  in  the  mother,  toward 
whom  the  eye  of  the  beholder  always  returns, 
as  if  drawn  by  a  charm.  That  narrow  strip  of 
the  profile,  which  the  kerchief  leaves  uncov- 
ered, is  the  noblest,  purest  and  most  pathetic 
expression  of  grief  that  perhaps  ever  has 
been  produced  on  canvas. 

The  executioner,  with  the  ladder  on  his 
shoulder  and  the  hatchet  in  his  hand,  is  just 
on  the  point  of  leaving,  satisfied  with  his 
work,  and  looking  unconcernedly,  with  all 
the  rudeness  of  his  calling,  toward  the  group 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross — every  inch  of  him  is 
coarseness.  We  seem  to  recognize  in  him  the 
same  repulsive  individual  that  in  the  paint- 
ing "Christ  Before  Pilate,"  cries,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  "  Crucify  him  !"  The  thieves' 
crosses  have  been  erected  without  symmetry, 
on  either  side  and  to  the  rear  of  the  cross  of 
Christ. 

Above  the  mob  of  Jerusalem  that  presses  on- 
ward to  the  cross,  rises  the  Centurion  Aben- 


adar,  who,  detained  by  the  exclamation  of 
Christ,  gazes  with  such  an  expression  in  his 
looks  and  countenance  that  we  can  easily 
read  the  confession  on  his  lips:  "That  is 
a  just  man  !  that  is  the  Son  of  God!"  Be- 
neath him,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  center, 
the  lad  who,  in  his  hasty  downward  course,  is 
likewise  checked  by  the  lamentation  of  the 
crucified,  looks  back  and  stares  in  amazement 
at  the  bright  figure  of  the  Savior.  To  the  left 
of  these  there  is  a  large  group,  in  which,  be- 
side the  most  unbending  fanaticism,  redeem- 
ing doubt  is  also  clearly  and  piecisel3'  indi- 
cated. Above  this  group  rises  another  Cen- 
turion on  horseback,  representing  inflexible 
discipline,  the  important  factor  in  the  uni- 
versal empire  of  Rome.  His  rigid,  smooth, 
unimpressioned  face  betrays  no  emotion 
whatever.  He  is  the  counterpart  of  that 
other  Roman,  more  to  the  right  of  Abenadar, 
who  is  converted  at  the  sight  of  Christ.  To 
the  left,  in  the  background,  we  see  a  few  men 
on  horseback.  A  little  further  there  appears, 
clear  and  full  to  the  beholder,  dominating  the 
whole  left  of  the  painting,  the  aristocratic 
Pharisee,  a  vigorous  man  of  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  years,  in  white  garment,  on  a  white 
horse,  splendidly  caparisoned.  Whilst  leav- 
ing the  place  of  execution  he  throws  a  last 
look  of  hate  at  the  victim  of  fanaticism.  In 
front  of  this  horseman,  and  terminating  the 
painting  on  the  left,  Judas,  terror-stricken,  is 
hastening  away.  There  is  wonderful  move- 
ment in  this  figure,  which,  in  reality,  is  a 
poetical  license;  for  Isoariot,  as  is  well 
known,  had  already  committed  suicide  before 
the  crucifixion;  but  necessity  justifies  this 
license.  Tortured  with  self-reproach,  Judas 
hastens  from  the  sight  of  the  crucified,  as  if 
he  thus  could  find  rest.  Although  in  reality 
remorse  had  already  driven  him  into  death, 


still  the  artist  had  to  insert  this  episode  into 
the  tragedy  to  which  it  inseparably  belongs, 
and  place  it  at  that  moment  into  which  he 
concentrates  the  whole  event;  for  in  a  paint- 
ing the  drama  of  life  is  confined  to  a  surface 
and  to  simultaneousness. 

Both  in  coloring  and  composition  we  find 
harmony,  gradation,  character  and  effect. 
The  painting  seems  to  issue  forth  from  dark 
night,  passing  through  ail  the  shades  of  twi- 
light, to  the  radiance  that  shines  forth  from 
the  figure  of  the  crucified. 

It  comprises  about  a  half  hundred  figures 
and  heads,  and  each  one  has  its  appropriate 
place.  In  each  person  and  in  each  episode  we 
can  read  exactly  the  intentions  of  the  artist, 
so  marked  and  eloquent  is  his  characteriza- 
tion. The  difficulty  of  perspective  in  repre- 
senting sucli  a  complicated  event  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  lofty  mount,  has  been  overcome  by 
genius.  The  painting  has  been  animated  in 
such  a  manner  by  the  groups  to  the  left  of  the 
plateau,  on  which  stands  the  group  of  the 
cross,  that  there  remains  no  view  in  this  di- 
rection ;  whilst  from  the  right  of  the  plateau 
the  view  is  open,  and  affords  a  prospect  of 
distant  Jerusalem  below,  which  gives  im- 
mense depth  to  the  painting. 

"Christ  on  Calvary"  and  "Christ  Before 
Pilate"  belong  to  one  another  intimately,  and 
enhance  each  other's  effect,  one  giving  light  to 
the  other,  and  both  shining  hi  a  common 
splendor.  Separate  they  are  immortal  mas- 
terpieces worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  paint- 
ings of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  brilliant 
period  of  art.  But  united  they  are,  besides 
this,  the  representation  of  the  most  powerful 
and  most  important  tragedy  of  all  times— the 
tragedy  of  Christianity— the  two  greatest 
events  of  which  have  been  reproduced  by  the 
genius  of  Munkacsy,  the  great  painter. 


WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  THE  GREAT  PAINTING. 


Every  oue  is  entranced  with  this,  the  most 
sublime  conception,  perhaps,  which  has  ever 
been  transferred  to  canvas.—  The  Morning  Post, 
London. 

"  Christ  on  Calvary"  is  no  doubt  the  greatest 
of  Munkacsy's  works.  It  is  in  every  way 
above  all  that  has  come  from  the  brush  of 
this  eminent  painter.— Manchester  Examiner. 

More  real  to  me  than  any  middle-age  pic- 
tures of  the  Savior.— Rev.  Wm.  Lloyd. 

A  much  better  sermon  than  any  of  us  could 
preach.— Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Eaton. 


Munkacsy's  new  picture  of  the  Crucifixion 
is  a  pendant  to  his  "Christ  Before  Pilate," 
and  is  thought  by  the  critics  to  be  a  liner 
work,  if  not  in  execution,  at  least  in  artistic 
conception. — Philadelphia  Times. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  highest  critics  that  a 
more  powerful  dramatic  picture  it  would  be 
impossible  to  conceive,  and  its  realism  pro- 
duces a  most  moving  religious  influence.— 
Catholic  Times. 

It  left  an  impression  never  to  be  effaced— -Rev. 
Dr.  Ray. 


The  "Calvary"  is  as  grand  in  conception,  as 
perfect  in  color  and  finish,  and  artistically  is 
considered  an  advance  upon  the  first  work.— 
Boston  Weekly  Transcript. 

The  "Calvary,"  over  which  not  only  the 
world  of  art,  but  the  world  of  fashion,  of 
thought  and  of  religion,  is  wondering,  is  in- 
deed a  marvelous  picture.— New  York  Times. 

Admirably  done  and  terrible  realistic— Rev. 
Dr.  C.  S.  Robinson. 

It  impresses  me  more  than  any  picture  I 
have  ever  seen.— Rev.  Dr.  Mulcahcy. 


"  I  consider  the  '  Calvary'  a  decided  advance 
on  the  '  Christ  Before  Pilate,'  "  said  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  after  examining  Munkacsy's  picture 
at  the  Egyptian  Hail,  with  the  Princess.  I 
can  safely  say  of  Munkacsy's  "Calvary,"  that 
it  Is  unquestionably  the  "biggest"  picture  of 
modern  times. — Evening  News. 

A  speaking  commentary  on  the  story  of  the 
Crucifixion.— Rev.  Dr.  Elder. 

Long  live  the  artist  who  can  create  such 
sublime  works  of  avt.—Rev.  James  H.  I/oadley. 


O^Tl/fT-*  lVfft^P  This  grand  Picture  is  given  free  to  any  one  sending 
r\E  J  VIE.  |  VXD  wry    50  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper. 

Or,  a  copy  of  the  picture  will.be  given  free  to  any  one  sending  one  new  yearly 
subscriber  to  this  paper,  at  50  cents. 

Qf^TTj  tDir^TT  1  DPQ  "Christ  Before  Pilate"  and  '  Christ  on 
£DW  1  |1  Jr"XV>  A  Ur\CO  Calvary,"  will  be  given  free  to  anyone 
sending  one  dollar  for  this  paper  and  our  Ladies  Home  Companion,  both  papers 
one  year.  Or  both  pictures  will  be  given  Free  to  any  one  sending  two  yearly  sub- 
scribers to  this  paper.    Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

No  cash  commission  or  premium  allowed  club  raisers  when  subscribers  take 
advantage  of  our  special  offer  of  the  picture  and  one  year's  subscription  for  only 
50  cents. 


ORDER  THE  PICTURE  NOW. 


Although  the  pictures  are  not  quite 
ready,  do  not  delay  sending  your 
order  and  subscription.  Order  now,  and  your  subscription  to  tbis  paper  will  com- 
mence at  once,  and  the  picture  carefully  packed  and  mailed,  postpaid,  as  soon  as 
received  from  the  artists.  Orders  will  be  filled  in  their  turn,  as  received.  If  you 
are  already  a  subscriber,  your  subscription  will  be  advanced  one  year  from  date  on 
the  yellow  label. 

Like  its  great  companion  piece,  rt  Christ  Before  Pilate,"  our  reproduction  of 
"  Christ  on  Calvary"  will  be  found  equal  in  sine  and  artistic  merit  to  pictures  sold 
in  stores  for  SI  0.00  each. 

we  guarantee  satisfaction  or  will  refund  the  money  to  any  one  who  is  in 
the  least  dissatisfied,  if  the  picture  is  returned  in  good  order. 


order  by  the  Premium ^^r^  to    FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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ers, the  Grain 
'*'*«►""""  Feed  is  operated  in 

turning  either  to  the  right  or  left. 
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The  Circulation  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
this  issue  is 

250,700  COPIES. 

The  Average  Circulation  for  the  18  Issues  from 
January  1, 1890,  to  September  15, 1890,  has  been 

250,694  COPIES  ERCfl  ISSUE. 

To  accommodate  advertisers,  two  editions 
are  printed.  The  Eastern  edition  being 
100,300  copies,  the  Western  edition 
being  150,400  copies  this  issue. 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  the  Largest  Circulation 
of  any  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  World. 


(urreut  fommertt. 


fHE  thirteenth  volume  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  is  closed  with  this  issue. 
The  annual  index  contained  in  the 
present  issue  is  a  complete  key  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  whole  volume,  and  subscrib- 
ers who  have  filed  their  papers  will  find 
it  a  handy  addition  to  a  valuable  book  of 
reference. 

To  serve  the  best  interests  of  its  adver- 
tising patrons,  Farm  and  Fireside  is 
published  in  two  editions,  the  eastern  and 
the  western.  The  reading  matter  in  each 
is  the  same.  The  advertising  matter 
differs  some.  Sometimes,  to  supply  the 
demands  for  advertising  space,  one 
edition  contains  more  pages  than  the 
other,  and,  consequently,  they  are  not 
paged  alike.  In  order  to  make  the  same 
index  do  for  both  editions,  the  articles 
are  all  indexed  by  the  department  and 
the  number  of  the  issue  in  which  they  ap- 
pear instead  of  by  the  page.  Beginning 
with  the  first  of  October,  the  semi- 
monthly issues  of  each  year  are  num- 
bered from  one  to  twenty-four,  inclu- 
sive. 

 «  ♦  «  

Mo  public  policy  is  growing  more 
rapidly  in  popular  favor  at  the 
present  time  than  reciprocity.  The 
time  has  come  for  this  country  to  en- 
large its  foreign  trade  by  seeking  and 
securing  the  most  profitable  markets  for 
its  surplus  agricultural  and  manufactured 
products.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  one 
of  the  commercial  problems  of  the  day. 
The  solution  offered  by  Secretary  Blaine 
is  to  so  revise  our  tariff  system  that  its 
operation  will  tend  to  establish  reciprocal 
relations  with  those  countries  where  we 
can  find  profitable  exchanges.  For  ex- 
ample, let  us  admit,  free  of  duty,  sugar 
from  Brazil  and  Cuba,  when  those  coun- 
tries remove  their  duties  on  our  products. 
There  is  the  wisest  statesmanship  in  the 
policy,  and  the  people  see  it.  Already, 
Brazil,  through  her  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, has  expressed  her  willingness  to  enter 
into  reciprocal  relations  with  the  United 
States  on  the  plan  proposed. 

From  a  recent  speech  of  Secretary  Blaine 
we  take  the  following  extracts,  which 
point  out  some  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  reciprocity : 

I  am  here  to  speak  of  the  expansion  of  our 
foreign  trade ;  not  by  any  novel  process,  not 
r3V  any  mode  that  will  shock  or  disturb  home 
industries,  not  by  any  mode  that  will  invite 
our  people  to  rash  experiments  or  that  will 
launch  us  in  doubtful  and  dangerous  invest- 
ments. What  I  mean  to  speak  of  briefly  is  a 
system  of  reciprocity  not  in  conflict  with  a 
protective  tariff,  but  supplementary  thereto, 
and  presenting  a  field  of  enterprise  that  will 


richly  repay  the  effort  and  energy  of  the 
American  people.  We  shall  find  it  instructive 
and  valuable  to  examine  into  the  Bources  of 
our  imports  and  the  destination  of  our  exports, 
and  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  two.  Take 
last  year,  1889.  In  that  year  our  whole  exports 
to  all  the  countries  in  the  three  continents  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  to  Australia, 
Canada  and  Hawaii,  amounted  in  round  num- 
bers to  8858,000,000 ;  and  our  imports  from  all 
those  countries  amounted  in  round  numbers 
to  $529,000,000,  showing  that  from  that  vast 
trade  we  had  a  balance  of  1129,000,000  in  our 
favor,  equivalent  to  that  amount  of  gold 
among  our  people.  But  when  all  the  accounts 
were  closed,  instead  of  having  8129,000,000  in 
our  favor,  we  had  a  balance  of  813,000,000 
against  us  from  our  foreign  trade.  We  must, 
therefore,  have  lost  8142,000,000  in  our  commerce 
with  the  countries  outside  of  those  to  which 
I  have  referred.  Where  could  we  have  found 
so  large  an  adverse  balance  ?  Let  me  tell  you. 

We  lost  $41,000,000  in  Cuba,  from  which  our 
imports  were  852,000,000,  and  to  which  our  ex- 
ports were  only  811,000,000.  Forty-one  millions 
is  a  pretty  large  sum  to  lose  in  one  island  in  a 
single  year.  In  the  republic  of  Brazil  we  lost 
851,000,000.  Our  imports  from  Brazil  were  $60,- 
000,000 ;  our  exports  to  Brazil  were  89,000,000.  In 
Mexico  we  lost  810,000,000.  Imports  from  Mex- 
ico were  821,000,000  ;  our  exports  to  Mexico  were 
811,000,000.  To  sum  it  all  up,  our  imports  from 
countries  south  of  us,  both  insular  and  con- 
tinental, on  this  hemisphere,  were  8216,000,000 ; 
our  exports  to  them  were  $74,000,000.  The 
balance  against  us  in  our  trade  with  those 
countries,  therefore,  is  $142,000,000,  exceeding 
our  gains  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
$13,000,000. 

By  no  figure  of  speech  can  we  flatter  our- 
selves into  the  belief  that  our  trade  with  our 
American  neighbors  is  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. How  can  this  state  of  affairs  be  reme- 
died? You  have  heard  a  great  deal  said, 
within  the  past  ten  years  by  our  Democratic 
friends,  about  the  iniquity  of  the  Republican 
party  keeping  up  the  war  tariff.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  war  tariff  has  not  been  kept  up, 
but  has  been  amended  over  and  over  again, 
until  the  revision  of  1883  left  scarcely  a  trace 
of  the  actual  tariff  that  was  in  operation  at  the 
close  of  the  war  and  for  a  few  years  afterward. 
During  the  war  we  were  compelled  to  tax 
almost  everything  in  the  air,  in  the  water,  on 
the  earth,  and  under  the  earth.  The  necessities 
of  the  government  were  so  great  that  we  could 
allow  scarcely  anything  to  be  imported  with- 
out paying  tribute,  and  I  think  no  patriotic 
man  can  deny  that  that  was  a  wise  policy. 
We  were  not  then  studying  the  philosophy  of 
trade  relations,  but  how  to  save  the  life  of  the 
nation.  Money  was  the  primal  necessity,  and 
we  seized  it  wherever  we  could  reach  it  law- 
fully. But  during  the  last  eighteen  years  a 
great  change  has  been  made.  So  entirely  has 
the  war  tariff  been  abolished  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  J^jne  30, 1889,  the  articles  admitted 
free  were  considerably  more  than  one  third  of 
all  the  imports.  To  be  exact,  the  imported 
articles  that  paid  duty  exceeded  8488,000,000  in 
value,  and  the  imported  articles  that  paid  no 
duty  exceeded  $256,000,000  in  value. 

The  inevitable  tendency  is,  I  think,  toward 
an  increase  in  the  free  list.  Our  great  mistake 
was  made  when  we  began  to  repeal  the  war 
duties  on  so  large  an  amount  of  imports.  Any 
duty  repealed  was  a  favor  and  an  advantage 
to  the  exporting  country,  and  we  have  asked 
nothing  in  return.  Instead  of  this  course 
(which  I  must  say  was  one  of  carelessness  and 
wastefulness  by  both  political  parties),  every 
repeal  of  duty  should  have  been  preceded  by 
a  most  thorough  investigation,  and  whenever 
it  was  found  practicable  to  export  anything 
from  the  United  States,  and  thus  establish 
reciprocity  of  trade,  it  should  have  been  done. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  declare  or  imply 
that  we  could  have  secured  the  free  admission 
of  $256,000,000  of  American  products  into  coun- 
tries whose  ^products  we  purchase  annually  to 
that  amount.  The  richer  country  cannot  ex- 
pect to  get  a  complete  reciprocity  in  amount 


from  countries  less  wealthy ;  but  whatever  we 
should  have  received  would  have  been  a  clear 
gain,  and  in  all  future  repeals  of  duties,  what- 
ever we  may  be  able  to  get  will  be  a  clear  gain. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  setting  deliberately  to 
work  to  establish  reciprocal  exchanges.  But 
with  all  the  duties  we  have  thus  far  repealed, 
it  has  been  a  question  of  whether  we  should 
get  something  or  get  nothing.  We  have 
chosen,  with  our  eyes  closed,  to  get  nothing.  I 
hope  now,  with  our  eyes  open,  that  we  shall  in 
future  choose  to  get  something. 


he  workings  of  the  new  silver  law 
have,  so  far,  surprised  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  best  friends.  At  the  rate 
at  which  silver  is  advancing  in  price,  the 
silver  dollar  will  soon  be  on  a  par  with  the 
gold  dollar.  Then  we  can  have  the  free, 
unlimited  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver 
without  the  least  disturbance  of  the 
financial  or  commercial  condition  of  the 
country. 

There  was  a  very  general  demand  among 
farmers  for  silver  legislation,  and  since  it 
has  been  accomplished,  "things  are  going 
their  way."  The  advance  in  wheat  has 
kept  pace  with  the  advance  in  silver. 
Not  all  the  rise  in  the  value  of  our 
products  can  be  attributed  to  the  advance 
in  silver;  there  are  other  causes,  but,  un- 
doubtedly, the  new  silver  law  has  been  a 
great  benefit  to  agriculture. 

The  bearing  the  advance  in  silver  has  on 
agriculture  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  the 
following  able  editorial  of  the  New 
York  Sun  : 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  silver  from  94 
cents  to  $1.20  per  ounce  has  a  wider  bearing 
than  seems  to  be  generally  appreciated. 
There  is  a  general  disposition  to  see  in  this 
new  departure  merely  a  variation  in  the 
amount  of  currency,  or  a  speculative  phenom- 
enon incident  to  a  great  and  sudden  advance 
in  the  value  of  an  important  commodity. 

We  have  heretofore,  in  round  numbers,  ex- 
ported about  20,000,000  ounces  of  silver  per 
annum,  the  remainder  of  our  product  being 
absorbed  by  government  purchases  and  by 
use  in  the  arts.  For  these  20,000,000  ounces 
there  is  now  opened  a  market  at  home,  and  it 
would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  for  their  former 
export  to  pay  our  debts  abroad  we  should  have 
to  substitute  a  corresponding  export  of  gold, 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  In  our  three  Etaple 
exports,  petroleum,  cotton  and  wheat,  we 
come  in  competition  with  silver-using  coun- 
tries exclusively,  with  the  exception  of  Aus- 
tralia. Egypt  and  India  supply  cotton  and 
wheat  to  Europe,  and  with  declining  values  of 
silver  in  terms  of  gold,  so  long  as  we  were  on 
a  gold  basis  those  countries  were  competing 
with  us  at  a  tremendous  advantage.  This  is 
proved  by  the  enormous  increase  in  the  ex- 
ports of  wheat  and  cotton  from  India  during 
the  last  few  years.  By  causing  the  apprecia- 
tion of  silver,  as  measured  in  gold,  we  make 
Indian  wheat  and  cotton  cost  just  so  much 
more  as  the  rise  in  the  gold  price  of  silver 
measures. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  expect  to  get  the  full 
measure  of  this  advance.  The  augmented 
price  of  wheat  and  cotton  in  India  and  Egypt 
must,  to  a  certain  extent,  react  in  order  to 
meet  the  increased  competition  from  America. 
But  European  markets  will  rise  in  sympathy 
with  the  higher  cost  of  these  exports  from 
those  countries  measured  in  terms  of  gold. 
Of  our  cotton  crop  we  export  in  round  num- 
bers 5,000,000  bales,  and  of  our  wheat  crop 
from  100,000,000  to  150,000,000  bushels.  It  is  fair 
to  assume  that  the  advance  under  normal  con- 
ditions in  the  price  of  the  exportable  surplus 
of  these  two  staples  would  reach  two  thirds  of 
the  advance  in  6ilver,  allowing  one  third  to  be 
taken  off  the  increased  standard  for  Indian 
and  Egyptian  wheat,  and  cotton,  to  enable 
those  countries  to  export  at  all. 


As  against  the  export  of  20,000,000  ounces  of 
silver  bullion  we  have  therefore  the  enchanced 
value  of  the  exportable  surplus  of  wheat  and 
cotton,  to  say  nothing  of  oil. 

Assuming  that  we  receive  two  cents  per 
pound  more  for  our  cotton  out  of  the  now  in- 
evitable 30  per  cent  rise  in  the  value  of  silver, 
we  should  thus  have  $10  per  bale  added  to  the 
value  of  the  exportable  surplus  of  cotton,  and 
thus  the  country  would  receive  from  Europe 
$50,000,000  more  than  it  has  received  from  this 
staple  previously.  The  same  calculation  ap- 
plies relatively  to  our  surplus  of  wheat  and 
oil. 

We  believe  it  will  be  found  that  this  new 
value  of  silver  provides  the  true  protection  to 
our  agriculturists.  And  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  these  facts  are  plain.  Given  $100,- 
000,000  more  in  the  pockets  of  our  farmers,  and 
it  is  safe  to  argue  that  an  activity  such  as  we 
have  not  witnessed  for  years  in  this  country 
must  follow  in  all  lines  and  ramifications  of 
business. 


TiN  a  Minnesota  land  circular,  setting 
J$  forth  the  wonderful  agricultural  re- 
st, sources  of  that  state,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  Minnesota's  wheat 
crop  for  1889,  46,660,000  bushels,  worth  to 
the  farmer  $ 32,662, 000,  will  make  10,370,000 
barrels  of  flour,  worth  $46,665,000;  will 
make  2,074,000,000  five-cent  loaves  of  bread, 
worth  $103,700,000,  being  forty  loaves  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States,  which,  placed  end  to  end, 
would  make  a  column  of  bread  four  inches 
square  reaching  to  the  moon  and  20,000 
miles  beyond. 

What  most  attracts  the  attention  in 
this  statement  is  not  the  size  of  Minne- 
sota's crop,  but  the  wide  margin  on  wheat 
between  the  producer  and  consumer.  The 
Minnesota  farmers  get  less  than  one  third 
of  what  the  consumers  pay  for  the  crop  of 
the  state.  Let  us  follow  a  bushel  of  wheat 
from  the  farm  through  the  mill  and 
the  bakery  to  the  consumer.  The  farmer 
sells  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  70  cents,  the 
miller  grinds  it,  and  sells  the  flour  for  a 
little  more  than  $1,  and  the  baker  makes 
the  flour  from  this  same  bushel  of  wheat 
into  bread,  and  sells  it  for  more  than  $2.20. 
The  consumer  pays  more  than  twice  as 
much  for  the  transportation,  milling  and 
baking  necessary  for  a  loaf  of  bread  as  for 
the  wheat  from  which  it  is  made.  On  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  the  miller  has  a  margin 
of  30  cents  and  what  he  can  get  for  the 
offal,  and  the  baker  a  margin  of  $1.20;  the 
farmer's  margin  between  cost  and  selling 
price  is — what?  His  margin  cannot  spare 
anything  to  make  bread  cheaper/ Of  course, 
all  flour  does  not  go  through  the  hands  of 
the  trade  baker,  but  the  figures  given 
show  the  margin  on  that  which  does,  and 
also  shows  where  the  consumer  must  go 
to  cheapen  bread. 

Agriculture  and  manufacturing  are 
not  in  conflict.  They  go  hand  in 
hand.  For  a  country  to  reach  its 
highest  possible  rank,  its  agriculture 
and  manufacturing  must  both  be  fully 
developed.  For  many  years  the  South 
has  had  its  agriculture,  but  it  has  always 
been  of  the  ultra  conservative  variety. 
For  a  few  years  the  South  has  had  manu- 
facturing worthy  of  the  name,  and  since 
its  advent  a  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  its  dream,  and  it  has  been  awak- 
ened to  look  upon  the  promise  of  an  era 
of  prosperity  in  agriculture  the  like  of 
which  it  had  never  dreamed. 
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NOTES  ON  BRITISH  FARMING. 

BY  AN  ENGLISHMAN. 
[Continued  from  our  last  issue.] 
ROOT  CHOPS. 

The  great  characteristic  of  British  agri- 
culture is  the  root  crops.  Arid  at  this 
point  we  may  dwell  upon  the  methods 
most  in  vogue  with  regard  to  rotation  of 
crops. 

ALTERNATION  SYSTEMS. 

English  landlords  are  wont  to  insert  in 
the  lease  a  clause  relative  to  rotation  of 
crops,  or  methods  to  be  observed  by  the 
cultivator.  Such  clauses  are  to  the  effect 
that  there  shall  be  no  two  consecutive 
crops  of  grain;  that  no  flax  shall  be 
grown,  and  that  the  roots  and  straw  shall 
be  all  consumed  on  the  farm.  The  aim,  of 
course,  is  to  prevent  the  land  from  becom- 
ing exhausted.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
that  would  make  the  American  cultivator 
bestow  a  rather  scornful  pity  upon  the 
farmers  who  put  up  with  dictation  of  this 
sort  from  their  territorial  lords. 

The  commonest  system  of  rotation  in 
England  is  that  by  which  half  the  arable 
lands  is  devoted  to  green  crops  and  half 
to  grain.  This  will  give  a  rotation  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Wheat  or  barley.  2.  Clover  or 
rye  grass.  3.  Wheat  or  oats.  4.  Turnips. 
This  rotation  is  varied  by  the  occasional 
introduction  of  vetches,  potatoes,  beans, 
etc.  Under  the  designation  of  turnips  are 
included  the  common  turnip,  Swedish 
turnip  and  mangel  wurzel,  all  of  them 
being  the  chief  material  employed  for 
feeding  bullocks  and  sheep  during  the 
winter  months.  The  rotation  indicated 
above  is  occasionally  varied  by  one  which 
gives  two  consecutive  grain  crops,  oats  after 
wheat;  and  the  Scotch  five-year  rotation 
consists  of  turnips,  wheat  or  barley,  two 
years  of  grass,  and  oats. 

TURNIPS. 

A  good  turnip  crop  requires  nearly 
twenty  tons  of  farm-yard  manure,  or 
three  hundred  weight  of  guano.  But  the 
best  method  is  to  combine  a  portion  of 
superphosphate  or  bone  dust  with  both 
guano  and  farm-yard  manure.  The  ma- 
nure is  applied  not  only  before  plowing, 
but  also  with  the  seed,  and  the  most  ap- 
proved method  is  to  plow  in  both  kinds  of 
manure  with  the  drills  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  plows.  In  dry  weather  a  light 
roller  is  usually  passed  over  the  drills 
immediately  after  sowing,  and  the  seed  is 
deposited  only  half  an  inch  below  the 
surface.    Two  pounds  per  acre  of  Globe  or 

 turnip  seed  is  used,  and  nearly 

double  tli.^for  Swedes.   The  time  of  sow^ 


ing  is  from  the  last  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  June.  Fifteen  inches  should  be  allowed 
from  plant  to  plant,  and  the  ridges  twenty- 
seven  inches  apart.  The  thinning  is  done 
as  soon  as  the  unrough  leaf  is  developed. 
This  thinning  is  called  hoeing  turnips, 
and  is  done  with  a  hand-hoe.  Usually,  the 
horse-hoe  is  first  passed  between  the  rows. 
The  chief  point  is  for  the  hoers  to  leave 
the  best  plants. 

In  deep,  strong  loams  the  treading  of 
the  cattle  injures  the  soil,  but  on  poor, 
light  and  dry  soils,  the  whole  should  be 
eaten  on  the  spot.  That  part  of  the  crop 
that  is  removed  from  the  ground  is  taken 
up  before  the  drenching  rains  and  severe 
frosts  commence.  A  portion  of  the  turnips 
are  sliced  and  distributed  to  the  sheep  in 
troughs,  especially  for  sheep  that  are 
nearly  ready  for  market.  What  are  called 
the  poor  hogs  of  the  flock  are  allowed  to 
eat  up  the  shells  of  the  turnips  after  the 
fat  sheep  have  had  the  first  picking.  It 
may  be  stated  that  on  a  farm  in  which 
there  are  one  hundred  acres  under  grain 
crops  there  will  usually  be  about  sixty 
acres  in  turnips  and  ten  acres  of  mangel. 
It  is  only  the  white  or  common  turnip 
that  is  eaten  in  the  field ;  the  others  are 
stored,  usually,  in  long  heaps  covered  with 
straw  and  thin  layers  of  earth. 

MANGEL  WURZEL. 

This  valuable  root  sometimes  reaches  a 
weight  of  twenty  pounds  or  over,  and 
thirty  tons  to  the  acre  is  a  common  crop 
in  the  southern  part  of  England.  The  fact 
that  the  mangel  stores  well,  and  may  even 
be  kept  well  into  the  following  summer, 
is  one  reason  why  it  is  combined  with 
Swedes,  which  have  to  be  eaten  quickly. 
The  mangel  requires  a  double  dose  of 
manure,  and  is  improved  by  having  two 
or  three  hundred  weight  of  salt  to  the 
acre.  It  is  stored  early  in  the  fall,  as  it  is 
easily  injured  by  frost. 

RAPE. 

A  small  acreage  of  rape  is  usually  grown 
on  every  sheep  farm,  and  the  leaves  and 
stems  are  consumed  by  folding  sheep  in 
the  fields,  which,  in  the  writer's  experi- 
ence, is  the  invariable  practice,  although 
some  are  said  to  carry  it  to  the  homestead. 

FORAGE  CHOPS. 

A  favored  English  farm  will  usually 
have  one  third  in  permanent  pasture,  and 
the  more  valuable  part  of  this  will  be 
meadow  lands,  some  of  which  are  irrigated. 
The  writer's  experience  goes  to  show  that 
in  spite  of  the  enormous  rents  paid  to  the 
landlord  (often  as  high  as  §15  per  acre), 
these  watered  or  water-side  meadows  are 
what  chiefly  make  an  English  farm  de- 
sirable, and  the  quality  of  the  pasturage 
is  such  as  has  scarcely  a  counterpart  in 
America.  It  is  on  these  richer  lands  that 
the  grazier  fattens  his  stock.  In  the  north 
and  in  Scotland  the  pastures  are  stocked 
with  youug  and  growing  animals,  which, 
later  on,  are  fattened  on  turnips.  In  many 
parts  of  England  the  old  grass  lands  are 
of  that  description  on  which  the  largest 
bullocks  will  fatten  rapidly.  These  grass- 
fed  cattle  come  to  market  early  in  July 
and  throughout  the  summer.  Through- 
out the  winter,  stall  feeding  is  the  English 
agriculturist's  great  resource,  and  this  is 
the  one  product  of  supreme  excellence  of 
the  English  farmer,  in  which  he  defies 
competition. 

If  the  writer  passes  in  review  the  relative 
financial  prosperity  of  a  vast  number  of 
of  his  English  farmer  friends,  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  it  is  those  who 
have  been  able'  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
the  production  of  the  best  beef  who  have 
most  successfully  weathered  the  terrible 
periods  of  agricultural  depression.  He 
has  seen  the  wheat  grower  and  the  dairy 
farmer  constantly  losing  money,  while 
the  producer  of  stall-fed  beef  has  been  as 
constantly  making  money.  The  history 
of  British  agriculture  of  late  years  may 
be  summarized  in  that  single  statement. 

In  addition  to  the  grass  seeds  of  alternate 
husbandry,  Italian  rye  grass,  vetches, 
sainfoin,  lucerne  and  red  clover  are  in  con- 
siderable favor  in  England.  Vetches  are 
especially  adapted  to  poorer  soils.  The 
winter  variety  is  ready  to  be  cut  by  May 
lst,  and  spring  vetches,  if  sown  early  in 
March,  may  be  eaten  in  July.  The  writer 
has  not  often  seen  sheep  folded  in  vetches; 
more  frequently  they  are  fed  with  them 
from  racks.   Lucerne,  which  has  long 


been  grown  in  France,  has  only  come  into 
use  in  England  in  recent  years. 

FLAX. 

The  growth  of  flax  has  regularly  de- 
clined, not  only  in  Ireland,  but  also  in 
Great  Britain.  The  writer  has  been 
familiar  with  the  somewhat  laborious  and 
malodorous  processes  connected  with  its 
cultivation,  and  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  periods  of  agricultural  depres- 
sion will  conduce  to  the  restoration  of  an 
agricultural  industry  that  is  so  unfailingly 
profitable.  Flax  should  succeed  pasturage 
newly  broken  up,  or  oats.  It  needs  a  com- 
paratively poor  soil,  with  no  manure,  since 
rich  soil  affects  the  quality  of  the  fibre. 
The  careful  weeding  needed  is  the  most 
costly  part  of  the  cultivation.  It  must  be 
pulled  as  soon  as  the  seeds  begin  to  turn 
brown.  It  is  put  into  sheaves,  and  the 
seeds  are  separated  after  a  few  days.  It  is 
macerated  in  water  for  eight  or  nine  days, 
and  then  exposed  on  a  meadow,  where  it 
lies  for  about  two  weeks.  When  perfectly 
dry,  it  is  stored  to  await  the  process  of 
raking  and  scutching,  which  separates  the 
fibre. 

HOPS. 

The  hop  farmer  is  the  aristocrat  among 
English  agriculturists.  An  old-time 
proverb  ranks  the  German  baron  one 
grade  lower  than  the  Kentish  farmer.  As 
much  as  seventy  thousand  acres  of  hops 
are  cultivated  in  England,  chiefly  in  Kent 
and  Sussex,  with  small  tracts  about 
Worcester  and  Hereford.  The  taller  va- 
rieties require  poles  nearly  twenty  feet  in 
height.  Hops  require  the  richest'soils,  with 
manures  containing  much  nitrogen.  The 
best  in  England  grow  upon  what  is  called 
the  upper  green  sand,  with  phosphatic 
deposits.  Hop  picking  begins  about  the 
second  week  in  September,  the  pickers 
being  in  companies  and  using  immense 
baskets  of  seven  or  eight  bushels.  The 
drying  in  kilns  is  a  very  delicate  process. 
After  this  the}7  are  trodden  into  pockets. 

SUGAR  BEET. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  first 
began  in  the  eastern  counties  a  few  years 
ago.  With  the  sugar  beet,  the  smaller 
roots  are  richer  in  sugar,  hence  the  object 
is  to  get  the  roots  exceeding  but  little  an 
average  weight  of  two  pounds.  The  plants 
are  left  close  together,  and  the  roots  com- 
pletely covered.  The  yield  is  about  six- 
teen tons  per  acre. 

MILK. 

A  paper  gives  an  account  of  the  arrest  of 
a  milkman  for  selling  watered  milk. 
The  man  declared  that  the  milk  was  pure ; 
that  he  knew  one  of  his  cows  gave  inferior 
milk,  but  that  care  was  taken  to  mix 
with  milk  above  the  standard.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  some  of  the  inferior 
milk  went  to  market  unmixed,  and  it 
was  this  milk  that  the  inspector  secured. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  might  occur. 
The  writer  once  owned  a  cow  that  gave 
remarkably  thin  milk.  In  other  respects 
the  cow  was  an  ideal  cow — large,  with 
good  escutcheon,  finely  formed  and 
gentle  as  a  lamb.  When  the  pastures 
were  fresh,  she  gave  more  than  twenty 
quarts  a  day  and  often  twenty-four  quarts. 
She  came  from  the  pastures  with  an  enor- 
mous bag,  with  the  milk  streaming  from 
it,  for  she  was  an  easy  milker.  But  her 
milk — what  was  it?  Merely  water  with  a 
little  milk  in  it— just  enough  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  milk.  There  was  only 
a  trace  of  fat  in  it.  This. milk,  mixed 
with  other  milk,  was  sent  to  town  every 
day,  but  if,  as  in  the  case  referred  to,  it 
had  been  sent  by  itself  and  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  milk-inspector,  then  ar- 
rest and  investigation  must  follow,  and 
yet  the  milk  was  pure,  just  as  it  came 
from  the  cow. 

It  is  hoped  for  the  generation  rising  on 
bottles  that  not  mauy  cows  as  poor  as  the 
one  referred  to  are  in  use,  but  there  are 
many  cows  giving  inferior  milk,  and  if 
this  milk  be  fed  unmixed  with  a  better 
grade  of  milk,  children  would  starve.  If 
a  child  is  dependent  on  the  bottle,  the 
first  duty  of  the  parents  is  to  learn  the 
quality  of  the  milk  that  goes  into  the  bot- 
tle. The  difference  in  the  quality  of  milk 
has  led  to  much  discussion  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  milk  above  the  standard. 
For  example,  the  standard  of  milk  re- 
quires twelve  per  cent  of  solids  and  fats. 
Now,  if  a  cow  gives  milk  that  contains 


twenty  per  cent  of  fats  and  solids,  has  a 
milkman  the  right  to  reduce  the  milk  to 
the  standard  by  adding  water? 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  question 
has  been  asked,  apparently  seriously,  by 
some  persons  interested.  The  farmer  or 
the  milkman  has  no  right — certainly  no 
moral  right — to  reduce  the  milk  to  the 
standard.  While  he  may  prove  that  his 
milk  is  up  to  the  standard,  yet  he  cannot 
say  honestly  that  his  milk  is  pure.  He 
has  put  water  in  it,  and  that  is  enough — 
enough  to  condemn  him  in  his  own 
opinion. 

Probably  this  reducing  to  standard  is 
practiced  by  some  who  are  blind  to  prin- 
ciple, and  they  are  generally  safe,  for 
chemical  analysis  will  not  always  show 
whether  the  water  was  added  by  the  man 
or  the  cow.  Milk,  pure  milk,  we  must 
have.  What  food  product  is  more  closely 
connected  with  the  life  of  the  people  than 
milk?  It  may  be  said  that  milk  is  the 
life-blood  of  the  nation ;  aye,  the  bone,  the 
muscle  of  the  nation.  How  important  is 
it,  then,  that  it  should  be  above  suspicion. 
The  man  who  brings  adulterated  milk  to 
the  babes  that  live  by  it,  tampers  with 
life  and  may  destroy  life.  It  is  a  serious 
matter,  this  question  of  milk  supply. 
But  the  farmer  and  the  milkman  may 
ask,  what  is  the  encouragement,  except 
the  consciousness  of  doing  right,  in  selling 
pure  milk,  or  what  reward  is  there  for 
selling  milk  at  all — for  stocking  a  farm 
with  milkers  and  providing  for  their 
maintenance?  If  he  sells  to  the  middle- 
man, the  reward  is  two  and  one  half  or 
three  cents  a  quart;  if  he  delivers  to  cus- 
tomers direct,  the  price  is  six  cents  in 
summer  and  seven  in  winter. 

When  a  cent  a  quart  is  added  in  the  fall, 
there  is  complaint.  The  customer  declares 
the  price  to  be  exorbitant  and  must  look 
elsewhere  for  cheaper  milk.  And  yet,  this 
man  orders  a  pound  of  steak  at  the 
butcher's  and  asks  no  questions  and 
makes  no  complaint  (it  would  do  no  good 
if  he  did)  when  the  butcher  cuts  off  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  (after  he  weighs  it) 
and  charges  him  thirty,perhaps  thirty-five 
cents  for  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  beef- 
steak. •  And  yet  there  is  more  nutriment 
in  a  quart  of  milk — more  food  in  it — than 
in  a  pound  of  beef.  If  the  "power  of  milk" 
was  appreciated,  the  price  of  it  would  not 
be  considered ;  it  would  be  cheap  at  any 
price.  But  it  is  fortunate  for  the  great 
body  of  the  people  that  the  price  is  what 
it  is.  But  whatever  the  price,  let  us  have 
pure  milk,  and  if  the  milk  is  above  the 
standard,  please  deliver  unreduced.  If  it 
be  too  rich,  we  can  add  the  water  our- 
selves. George  Appleton. 

SUGGESTIONS  FROM  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
BULLETINS. 

by  joseph. 

Greenhouse  Building  and  Heating. — 
Prof.  L.  R.  Taft,  of  the  Michigan  station, 
gives  in  bulletin  63  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations concerning  the  best  methods 
of  building  and  heating  forcing  houses. 
The  author's  summary  is,  in  substance,  as 
follows:  "In  the  construction  of  forcing 
houses  for  commercial  purposes,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  best  results  will  be  secured 
if  the  walls  are  built  of  grout  (cement, 
sand  and  cobblestones)  below  the  surface 
of  the  outside  soil,  with  the  portion  above 
the  grading  of  wood,  with  from  twro  to 
four  thicknesses  of  boards,  two  of  build- 
ing paper  and  an  air  space.  If  properly 
built,  however,  a  wall  entirely  of  grout 
will  be  almost  indestructible.  We  should 
build  the  roof  of  permanent  sash-bars 
and  use  glass  at  least  twelve  inches  wide. 
The  butting  of  the  glass  has  given  us  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

The  tests  thus  far  made  indicate  that 
hot-water  heating  is  both  more  economical 
and  more  satisfactory  than  steam  heating, 
for  small  greenhouses. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  the  Furman 
heaters,  but  there  are  others  that  seem 
equally  reliable.  The  use  of  small,wrougl>t- 
iron  pipes,  from  one  and  one  half  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  house  (a  smaller  size,  even,  might 
be  preferable  for  the  returns  in  a  sntall 
house),  will  be  found  desirable.  For  most 
purposes,  the  combined  overhead  and  un- 
derbench  system  seems  better  suited  than 
to  have  the  pipes  all  overhead  or  under 
the  benches.  No  test  of  overhead  piping 
was  made;  but  for  houses  used  for  forcing 
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cucumbers,  etc.,  this  system  has  given 
general  satisfaction." 

This  bulletin  is  liberally  illustrated, 
and  the  descriptions  thereby  made  exceed- 
ingly plain  and  easily  comprehended. 
Altogether,  it  is  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  on  the  subject,  giving  the 
very  latest  information  about  it  that  can 
be  had.  No  reader  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side who  intends  to  put  up  a  forcing 
house  this  fall  can  afford  to  neglect 
studying  this  bulletin.  Address  request 
for  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station,  Agricultural  College, 
Michigan. 

I  would  call  particular  attention  to  the 
newer  methods  of  glazing.  The  overlap- 
ping system  seems  to  be  now  out  of  date. 
The  newer  methods  require  less  glass, 
allow  this  to  be  adjusted  and  repaired 
with  greater  ease  and  convenience,  and 
make  a  tight  roof,  which  the  old  lapping 
style  never  dqes.  One  of  these  improved 
methods  involves  the  use  of  Gasser's 
glazing  strips  between  the  panes.  This  is 
a  strip  of* zinc  half  an  inch  wide  and  of  a 
length  equal  to  the  distance  between  the 
sash-bars.  J.  M.  Gasser,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  manufactures  and  sells  them;  they 
are  bent  something  like  the  letter  Z,  and 
are  placed  between  the  panes  with  one 
edge  under  the  upper  pane  and  the  other 
over  the  under  one.  A  thin  layer  of  lead 
putty,  placed  between  the  strip  and  the 
glass,  serves  to  cement  the  glass  to  the 
zinc  and  makes  a  joint  both  air  and  water- 
tight. There  is  no  danger  of  the  glass 
slipping  down,  as  often  happens  in  a  neg- 
lected roof,  and  if  the  panes  become 
cracked,  they  are  less  likely  to  drop  out 
than  when  glazed  in  the  old  way.  The 
one  drawback  to  this  method  is,  that  the 
strips  shut  out  some  of  the  light,  amount- 
ing to  three  per  cent  when  the  panes  are 
ten  inches  long,  and  two  per  cent  when 
eighteen  inches  long.  For  forcing  roses, 
etc.,  this  loss  will  be  a  decided  objection; 
otherwise,  it  will  hardly  be  appreciable. 
The  use  of  the  strips  will  lessen  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  and  the  draft  of  air  on 
plants. 

Another  method  employed  by  Prof. 
Taft,  was  that  of  simple  butting.  Begin- 
ning at  the  bottom,  a  pane  was  laid^and 
securely  fastened.  A  thin  layer  of  lead 
putty  was  then  applied  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  next  pane,  and  this  firmly  pressed 
against  the  edge  of  the  pane  below,  push- 
ing out  all  putty  that  was  not  required  to 
fill  the  irregularities  in  the  edges  of  the 
panes.  They  were  thus  cemented  together 
by  a  thin  film  of  white  lead  putty,  mak- 
ing in  reality  one  solid  pane  in  each  row. 
Mr.  Taft  says  that  after  the  house  had  been 
in  use  all  winter,  he  has  been  unable  to 
find  even  a  pin-hole  through  which  water 
or  air  could  pass.  In  this  method,  which 
is  also  cheaper  than  any  other,  there  is  no 
loss  of  light.  The  resetting  in  case  of 
breakage  can  be  performed  fully  as  easily 
as  in  any  other  method  of  glazing,  the 
only  things  required  for  a  perfect  job  be- 
ing to  select  a  pane  that  fits  closely,  and 
to  fill  the  cracks  with  white  lead.  In 
either  of  these  methods,  the  glass  lies 
flatly  on  the  sash-bars,  and  there  is  no 
place  underneath  that  must  be  filled  with 
paint  or  putty,  or  left  open  to  allow  the 
entrance  of  water,  and  the  rotting  of  the 
sash-bars. 

In  regard  to  the  question  whether  hot 
water  or  steam  is  the  better  heating 
method,  I  concur  with  Professors  Taft 
and  Maynard.  For  small  houses,  we 
would  be  foolish  to  .monkey  with  steam, 
when  hot  water  gives  us  such  a  safe,  con- 
venient, cheap  and  easily  controlable 
means  of  heating.  I  am  not  so  sure, 
either,  that  steam  is  preferable  for  large 
houses,  but  am  rather  under  the  impression 
that  the  future  belongs  to  the  hot-water 
method. 

The  next  experiment  in  which  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Michigan  station  horticul- 
turist engaged,  is  one  aimed  at  settling 
the  query:  Where,  and  for  what  purposes, 
bottom  heat  should  be  employed,  and 
where,  and  for  what  purposes,  overhead 
heating  is  preferable? 

Black  Leg  of  Cattle. — In  Bulletin 
12  of  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College 
Experiment  Station  (Columbia,  Mo.)  may 
be  found  a  study  of  this  dreadful  cattle 
disease.  Black  leg  is  due  to  parasitic  bac- 
teria, or  germs  which  exist  in  certain 


localities,  particularly  low  lands  and  lux- 
urious grasses,  and  which,  when  in  the 
body  of  young  cattle,  grow  principally  in 
the  tissue  between  the  skin  and  flesh,  and 
in  the  muscles,  causing  the  appearance  of 
dark,  bloody,  gaseous  tumors.  The  char- 
acteristic symptoms  are  fever,  lameness 
and  local  swellings,  or  black,  muscular 
tumors  with  formation  of  gas  therein. 
As  a  rule,  the  proprietor  is  surprised,  one 
morning,  to  find  among  his  herd  of  cattle 
his  best,  fattest  calf,  or  yearling  or  two- 
year-old,  dead,  with  body  already  swelled 
to  enormous  proportions.  On  examina- 
tion, he  finds  on  the  body  a  local  place 
more  enlarged  than  the  rest,  and  in  cut- 
ting into  it,  the  flesh  is  found  dark  and 
even  black  as  tar.  The  hand  passed  over 
the  skin  covering  this  enlargement  causes 
a  crackling  or  crepitating  noise,  much  as 
the  crumpling  of  paper  in  the  hand;  the 
knife  causes  a  screeching  sound  in  passing 
through  the  mass.  These  peculiar  sounds 
are  due  to  the  gas  generated  by  the  germs 
growing  in  the  tissues.  Exposed  to  the 
air  a  little  while,  the  dark  and  apparently 
bruised  flesh  regains  its  natural  red  color, 
more  or  less,  but  not  its  natural  condition 
in  full.  In  the  tissues  so  abnormal  at  the 
time,  may  be  found  the  germs  of  black 
leg. 

Very  few  animals  recover  from  an  at- 
tack, even  with  the  best  treatment,  when 
the  germs  have  once  caused  much  dis- 
turbance among  the  organs.  The  disease 
runs  its  course  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few 
days;  consequently,  medicinal  treatment 
is  scarcely  practicable,  even  if  there  were 
any  remedies  capable  of  positive  service 
as  curative  agents.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  the  bulletin,'  however,  is  that  in- 
forming us  that  cattle  can  be  protected 
against  the  infection  in  the  same  way  as 
people  are  prevented  from  taking  tbo  ma- 
licious small-pox  by  vaccination  with  a 
modified  or  protective  virus ;  that  is,  the 
germ  of  the  disease  so  weakened  by  heat 
or  other  processes  as  to  cause  fever  suffi- 
ciently high,  but  not  enough  to  sicken 
much,  stunt  or  kill.  This  vaccine  matter 
can  be  made  into  tablets,  and  will  probably 
be  offered  for  sale  or  gratis  by  experi- 
ment stations,  or  the  department  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  case  of  black  leg, 
says  the  bulletin,  is  to  remove  at  once 
from  the  place  where  the  malady  started 
all  the  stock  showing  no  sign  of  the 
disease,  and  leave  the  sick  ones  there. 
Place  the  apparently  well  ones  on  higher 
and  drier  lands,  if  possible,  or  in  a  yard, 
or  open,  well-ventilated  stable,  and  feed 
them  dry  fodder  for  a  week  or  so  and  give 
them  plenty  of  good,  clear  water.  During 
that  period,  if  you  can  procure  black  leg 
vaccine  properly  prepared,  inoculate 
every  subject  twice;  that  is,  at  six  or 
eight  days  interval. 

Any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  can 
safely  practice  this  vaccination.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  good  virus  and  a  hypoder- 
mic syringe.  As  to  medicinal  treatments, 
experiments  with  mercurial  preparations, 
carbolic  acid,  mineral  acids,  iron  and  cop- 
per preparations,  sulphurated  agents  and 
various  antiseptics  have  failed.  The 
station  veterinarian, to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  people  and  the  claims  of  manufac- 
turers, has  also  tried  several  "sure  cures" 
and  "specifics"  recommended,  but  has 
failed  with  all.  As  charbon,  a  disease  of 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  is  some- 
times confounded  with  black  leg,  the  bul- 
letin also  calls  attention  to  the  great  dif- 
ference of  these  two  diseases. 

Indian  Corn  as  Grain  and  Forage 
Crop. — This  subject  is  treated  in  Bulletin 
11  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  The  tests 
made  at  the  station  suggest  that  for  local- 
ities as  far  north  as  the  central  and 
northern  sections  of  the  state,  and  with  an 
altitude  of  one  thousand  feet  or  there- 
abouts, the  smaller  Dent  varieties  should 
be  grown  when  grain  is  the  chief  object. 
The  large  Dent  varieties  should  be  selected 
only  for  ensilage  or  in  some  of  the 
southern  sections  of  the  state,  or  in  val- 
leys of  rich,  alluvial  soil. 

The  Queen  of  the  North,  Wisconsin 
Earliest  White  Dent,  Minnesota  King, 
Learning,  Queen  of  the  Prairie  and  Cleaver 
corns  matured, the  Queen  of  the  Prairie  giv- 
ing the  largest  yield  and  the  Queen  of  the 
North,  and  Minnesota  King  being  in  best 


condition.  Golden  Beauty,  Golden  Dent, 
Hickory  King,  Champion  White  Pearl 
and  Piasa  Queen  did  not  mature,  but 
proved  earlier  than  the  Chester  County 
Mammoth,  Mammoth  White  Surprise  and 
White  Giant  Normandy. 

The  varieties  grown  and  sold  for  en- 
silage and  fodder  purposes  are  preferable 
when  a  large  yield  of  forage  is  desired. 
In  an  investigation  concerning  the  com- 
position of  corn  and  its  feeding  value, 
fully  one  half  of  the  dry  matter  was  found 
in  the  ears,  and  one  fifth  of  this  in  the 
cob.  One  fourth  to  one  third  of  the  total 
amount  in  the  plant  is  found  in  the  leaves 
and  husks.  Of  the  remaining  one  fourth 
there  are  four  or  five  times  as  much  in  the 
butts  as  in  the  tops.  This  shows  the  great 
waste  resulting  from  the  practice  of  feed- 
ing the  stalks  whole.  Much  of  this  waste 
might  be  saved  by  cutting  the  stalks  be- 
fore feeding,  or  by  preserving  in  silos.  It 
also  appeared  that  fully  twenty  per  cent 
of  dry  matter  is  gained  by  allowing  the 
crop  to  mature.  All  these  are  valuable 
suggestions. 

BLIGHTS  IN  VEGETABLES. 

If  we  compare  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  with  each  other,  we'  observe 
the  close  similarity  between  them,  indi- 
cating that  the  life  which  pervades  both 
is  the  same  kind,  though  different  in  de- 
gree. The  stem  and  branches  of  a  plant 
may  be  compared  to  the  skeleton  of  an 
animal,  the  pith  of  young  trees  and  shrubs 
to  the  spinal  marrow;  the  upward  cur- 
rent of  sap  in  the  spring,  and  its  descent 
in  summer  and  autumn,  is  like  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  The  exhalation  of 
oxygen  and  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  leaves,  which  are  the  lungs  of 
plants,  resembles  the  respiration  of  an- 
imals. 

Animals  are  subject  to  diseases  caused 
by  filthy  habits,  vitiation  of  the  air,  over- 
crowding or  famine;  so  are  plants  un- 
healthy by  improper  cultivation  or  un- 
suitable meteorological  conditions.  An- 
imal epidemics  are  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  an  animal  poison;  so  the  blights  of 
plants  are  caused  by  vegetable  parasites. 

All  vegetable  blights  are  caused  by  dif- 
ferent species  or  forms  of  one  great  group 
of  fungi.  There  are  forms,  such  as  those 
affecting  the  cereal  crops,  that  are  con- 
tinuously appearing  season  after  season, 
found  more  or  less  in  every  field.  Fungi, 
as  a  class,  vegetate  on  decayed  substances. 
They  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  true  par- 
asites, as  they  are  incapable  of  contending 
with  the  vital  force  of  plants  when 
healthy  and  growing.  They  require  a 
dead  and  decomposing  matrix.  They  are 
incapable  of  eliminating  the  elements  on 
which  they  subsist  from  living  sub- 
stances. 

In  most  cases,  the  process  of  decay  must 
be  quite  far  advanced ;  the  withered  leaf 
or  branch  must  have  fallen  from  the 
tree  and  been  exposed  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  the  decomposing  influ- 
ence of  the  weather,  before  any  fungi 
make  their  appearance  upon  it.  Though 
this  be  the  habit  of  the  family  generally, 
there  are  striking  exceptions.  There  is 
one  group  whose  peculiarity  is  to  grow 
only  on  living  plants  in  the  manner 
of  true  parasites;  they  appear  on  the 
healthiest  and  most  luxuriant  individ- 
uals and  are  never  found  on  dead  or 
decaying  substances.  The  blights  that 
affect  cultivated  plants  are  of  two  groups— 
those  which  infest  the  cereals,  and  those 
which  infest  green  crops,  whether  of  the 
garden  or  field.  Early  in  spriag  they  are 
found  on  the  young  blades;  later  in  the 
season  they  affect  the  glumes  and  pollen  of 
the  ear.  They  attack  the  straw,  the  leaves 
and  chaff,  the  flower  and  the  grain.  When 
they  appear  on  the  straw  they  close  up 
the  stomata,  or  breathing  pores,  which 
serve  for  the  gaseous  and  vaporous  exhal- 
ations of  the  corn,  and  thus  impart  to  it 
a  sickly  appearance.  When  occurring  on 
the  grain,  they  alter  its  substance  alto- 
gether; the  sap  which  should  have  pro- 
duced the  nutritious,  milky  kernels  being 
appropriated  by  the  parasite,  and  con- 
verted in  its  tissues  into  dust  and  ashes, 
masses  of  black  and  poisonous  decay. 

The  genus  Botrytis  belongs  to  the  potato 
parasite,  and  contains  several  species 
which  are  exceedingly  destructive 
to  the  plant.  They  are  the  most  com- 
mon and  abundant  of  all  fungi,  On- 


ions,  cabbages,  turnips,  beet  root,  peas, 
spinach — almost  all  the  the  green  crops 
we  raise — suffer  severely  from  this  blight. 

The  fungus  which  causes  the  vine 
epidemic  is  minute,  covering  the  affected 
grape  like  a  white  cobweb.  It  makes  its 
appearance  as  a  minute  speck  on  the 
grape  when  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  It 
speedily  enlarges  and  covers  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  berry,  exhausting  its 
superficial  juices  and  crushing  it  within 
its  embrace.  One  species  luxuriates  on 
the  grape;  another  is  concerned  in  the 
process  of  fermentation.  This  strange 
vegetable  stalactite  grows  in  no  other 
vaults  than  those  devoted  to  wine.  Even 
when  the  wine  is  drawn  off  into  a  decan- 
ter, a  meddling  fungus  follows  it,  devel- 
opes  itself  first  on  the  cork,  and  having 
penetrated  its  spawn,  sends  down  long, 
rootlike  appendages  into  the  liquor,  ex- 
hausting it  of  its  rich  aroma. 

L.  G.  Bunder. 


THE  HYBRIDIZATION  OF  WHEAT. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  considerable 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  hybridiza- 
tion or  cross-breeding  of  wheat.  By  hy- 
bridization is  meant  mingling  the  life  or 
blood  of  one  variety  with  that  of  another; 
or,  in  other  words,  inoculation  or  grafting. 
Many  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables  will 
readily  mix  when  sown  or  planted  near 
each  other,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
wheat.  Any  one  may  mix  a  dozen  or 
more  kinds  of  wheat  together  and  sow 
them  promiscuously  on  a  piece  of  ground. 
At  harvest  time  each  grain  will  be  found 
to  have  produced  a  head  of  its  own  kind, 
and  not  once  in  ten  million  times  will 
they  hybridize  or  mix.  But  this  does 
sometimes  happen,  and  in  this  way  have 
some  of  our  most  popular  and  productive 
kinds  originated,  such  as  Fultz,  Clawson, 
Fulcaster,  Valley,  Martin,  Amber,  etc. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
there  are  sexual  varieties  of  wheat  (male 
and  female),  the  same  as  in  animals  and 
other  plants.  To  hybridize  or  cross-breed 
these  different  kinds  is  a  very  laborious 
and  difficult  task,  requiring  great  skill,  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  sexual 
habits  of  the  plant,  constant  care,  patience 
and  a  long  time  to  accomplish,  so  as  to  get 
results  to  pay  for  the  time  and  labor 
spent.  Only  a  few  persons  in  the  United 
States  have  ever  succeeded  in  artificially 
hybridizing  or  cross-breeding  wheat,  but 
in  one  or  two  cases  the  result  has  been 
highly  satisfactory. 

The  Hybrid  Mediterranean  is  the  off- 
spring of  a  cross  between  the  Diehl  and 
old-fashioned  Mediterranean  wheats,  and 
was  successfully  accomplished  by  a  gen- 
tleman living  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
It  combines  the  best  qualities  of  both 
its  parents,  and  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
our  list  of  hardy  and  productive  varieties. 

Owing  to  the  deterioration  of  the  wheat 
crop  in  some  parts  of  the  British  Empire, 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  En- 
gland offered  a  large  sum  for  the  hybridi- 
zation of  a  certain  number  of  varieties  of 
winter  wheats,  to  be  crossed  with  their 
own  and  other  productive  sorts  from 
other  parts  of  the  world.  This  laborious 
and  tedious  task  was  undertaken  by  Carter 
&  Sons,  of  England,  undoubtedly  the 
largest  seed  growers  in  the  world.  Seven 
years  were  required  to  successfully  accom- 
plish this  object  and  to  get  seed  enough  to 
distribute  in  various  sections  of  the 
world.  But  the  time  and  labor  has  been 
well  spent,  as  they  have  produced  eleven 
distinct  varieties  which  are  the  result  of 
their  hybridization.  Many  of  these  are 
remarkably  early,  valuable  and  produc- 
tive sorts,  which  will  undoubtedly,  in  a 
few  years,  completely  revolutionize  the 
wheat  culture  of  the  world. 

On  my  seed  farms  in  Bucks  county,  Pa., 
these  eleven  new  hybridized  varieties 
could  be  seen  the  past  season,  growing 
side  by  side,  and  were  admired  by  hun- 
dreds of  people,  many  of  whom  traveled 
long  distances  to  see  the  beautiful  and 
interesting  sight.  Samuel  Wilson. 
Bucks  county,  Pa. 

Living 
Witnesses 

Who  testify  to  tho  peculiar  curative  powers  of  Hood's 
Sarsaparilia  are  found  all  over  the  country.  The  re- 
markable success  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilia  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  day.  No  preparation  ever  achieved  so 
great  popularity  in  so  short  a  time.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  does  exactly  what  we  claim  it  will  do.  Its 
cures  are  never  overdrawn  ;  its  successes  are  not  ex- 
aggerated. Vt  you  have  never  tried  it,  do  so. 

Hood's 

Sarsaparilia 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

100  Doses  On©  Pollar 
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NOTES  FROM  MY  HOME  GARDEN. 

BY  JOSEPH. 

he  Annual  Nutmeg  Plant. — A 
number  of  my  friends  have 
responded  to  my  call  for  report 
on  this  "novelty,"  and  some  of 
them  were  kind  enough 
to  forward  parts  of  the 
plant,  also.  My  thanks  are  due  to  all  these 
friends,  and  herewith  extended,  with 
a  cordial  handshake.  The  famed  An- 
nual nutmeg  plant,  I  am  now  enabled 
to  announce,  is  the  Nigella  sativa,  or 
fennel  flower,  a  species  of  the  flower 
popularly  known  under  the  names,  Love- 
in-a-Mist,  Devil-in-the-Bush,  etc.  It  has 
been  in  cultivation  for  hundreds,  if  not 
for  thousands,  of  years,  as  a  pot  herb,  and 
as  such  is  much  used,  especially  by  the 
Latin  races  (Italians,  Spaniards,  etc.)  In 
practical  value,  it  is  perhaps  on  par  with 
the  average  pot  herb,  above  some  aad 
below  others. 

The  American  cookery  makes  m  uch  less 
use  of  the  various  herbs  than  is  common 
in  Europe.  I  have  in  my  garden  over 
thirty  varieties  of  herbs,  at  least  I  sowed 
seed  of  that  many.  Evidently,  the  call  for 
the  majority  of  them  is  not  great,  and 
consequently  not  much  pains  is  taken  in 
keeping  fresh  seed  in  stock,  for  of  more 
than  a  third  of  the  kinds  planted  not  a 
seed  came  up.  But  our  people  make  next 
to  no  use  of  them,  not  even  of  the  thyme, 
the  basil,  coriander,  marjoram,  and  of 
many  others  we  do  not  know  their  use  or 
purpose.  Perhaps  it  were  better  if  we 
would  use  more  of  the  home-grown  herbs 
for  seasoning,  and  less  of  the  "black  pep- 
pers and  the  strong,  prepared  mustard.  I 
know  that  the  great  quantities  of  the  latter 
consumed  by  many  people  with  their 
meats,  etc.,  are  doing  great  bodily  harm 
to  the  users.  A  substance  that  if  put  on 
the  outside  as  a  poultice  will  irritate  the 
skin  to  the  extent  of  blistering  it,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  do  otherwise  than 
irritate  the  inside  of  the  stomach,  if  put 
there  in  quantity.  The  fact  remains  that 
herbs  are  little  used,  even  if  we  have  them 
in  the  garden.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Annual  nutmeg  plant,  alias  fennel  flower, 
would  meet  a  much  better  fate;  and  this 
settles  it  as  to  its  practical  value,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  only  wonder  why  Mr. 
Wilson  introduced  this  plant  as  "Annual 
Nutmeg,"  when  he  must  have  known,  or 
should  have  known,  its  old  common  name 
as  well  as  its  botanical  name.  The  nigellas 
are  offered  by  the  leading  seedsmen,  both 
as  flowers  and  pot  herbs. 

New  Potato  Growing  Inside  the  Old 
Tubeb. — Specimens  of  old  potatoes  kept 
in  the  cellar,  and  containing  new  tubers 
inside  the  old  one,  have  been  sent  me  by 
friends.  When  potatoes  are  kept  in  the 
cellar  the  second  summer  they  usually 
make  some  effort  at  propagation,  and  this 
often  manifests  itself  in  various  and 
curious  ways.  Usually,  the  young,  minia- 
ture tubers  grow  on  the  outside  of  the 
mother  tuber,  like  a  clutch  of  chicks 
crowding  arouHd  the  old  hen.  Sometimes 
long  sprouts  ase  growing  from  the  old 
potato  towards  a  window,  and  little  tubers 
form  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  if  the 
stems  were  growing  underground.  The 
one  tuber  sent  me  showed  a  rarer  and 
more  striking  method  or  attempt  at  pres- 
ervation of  its  kind.  One  eye,  instead  of 
having  grown  outward  from  the  tuber, 
had  grown  into  and  through  it,  coming 
out  again  at  opposite  side  of  point  of 
entranoe.  The  tuber  that  had  set  on  this 
sprout,  right  in  the  center  of  the  old  tuber, 
had  grown  sufficiently  large  (size  of  large 
pigeon  egg)  to  burst  the  old  pofcato,  allow- 
ing the  young  one  to  appear  in'full  sight. 
Of  course,  the  young  potato,  if  left  to 
itself,  would  keep  until  another  season, 
and  be  in  shape  for  planting  and  propaga- 
tion. This  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
many  devices  nature  employs  rn  an 
emergency  for  the  preservation  of  plants, 
and  shows  how  prolific  nature  is  in  her 
resources,  even  against  heavy  odds. 

Celery  Growing. — From  a  number  of 
letters  received,  I  see  there  is  again  some 
demand  for  information  on  the  subject, 
and  I  will  have  to  yield  to  it,  even  if  found 
guilty  of  repetition  by  older  readers. 
September  weather,  usually  moist  with 


cool  nights,  is  well  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  crop,  and  if  the  ground  is  as 
rich  and  the  cultivation  as  thorough  as  it 
should  be,  if  success  is  to  be  hoped  for, 
the  plants  will  now  be  making  good 
growth.  But  if  the  season  should  be  dry 
and  hot,  and  the  plants  be  attacked  by 
leaf  blight — which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  common,  and  manifests  itself 
by  yellowish  and  brownish  spots,  ending 
in  the  entire  decay  of  the  affected  leaves — 
I  would  not  know  of  anything  better  to 
do  than  to  mulch  and  shade  the  plants, 
preferably  after  the  ground  has  received  a 
thorough  soaking.  The  shading  can  be 
done  by  frames  loosely  made  of  lath  and 
placed  over  the  rows  on  a  support  of  small 
stakes  or  posts.  Under  average  conditions 
this  precaution  can  be  dispensed  with.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  have  reached  some  size 
and  thrift,  they  are  "handled."  Cultivate 
or  hoe  next  to  the  rows;  this  will  give  you 
the  loose  earth  needed.  Then  begin  on  one 
end  of  row,  take  one  plant  after  another, 
trim  off  the  partially-decayed,  small,  out- 
side leaves,  hold  the  plant  erect  with  all 
leaf  stalks  pressed  closely  together  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  pack  sufficient 
soil  around  it  to  keep  it  in  this  position. 
Afterwards  draw  up  more  soil  to  the 
plants  with  the  hoe.  This  finishes  the 
handling,  and  will  answer  for  the  self- 
bleaching  kinds,  White  Plume,  Golden 
Self- Blanching,  etc.,  even  without  further 
attention.  Other  kinds  must  afterwards 
be  earthed  up,  if  to  be  used  before  winter. 
The  sooner  this  work  is  done  after  the 
plants  have  obtained  a  good  and  sufficient 
size,  the  sooner  the  celery  will  be  in  con- 
dition for  use.  In  good  growing  weather, 
early  iu  the  fall,  celery  can  be  bleached  in 
two  or  three  weeks ;  later,  it  will  require 
longer.  Celery  intended  for  winter 
storage,  however,  should  not  be  earthed 
up  and  bleached  on  its  summer  stand.  It 
will  keep  better  and  longer  if  the  blanch- 
ing is  deferred  until  the  plants  are  put  in 
the  storage  trenches,  or  in  the  regular 
celery-houses,  late  in  the  fall. 

There  are  several  ways  to  proceed  in 
blanching  celery  for  fall  and  early  winter 
use.  One  is  to  pack  soil  up  against  the 
rows  from  each  side,  clear  up  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  leaves,  so  as  to  form  eones  of 
soil,  with  a  row  of  plants  in  the  center, 
and  only  the  tops  of  leaves  exposed.  This 
work  is  usually  begun  with  the  plow  and 
finished  with  the  spade.  Another  method 
is  to  enclose  each  row  of  plants  in  boards 
ten  inches  wide.  First  lay  one  board 
down  on  one  side  of  the  row,  so  that  the 
edge  will  touch  the  soil  packed  arownd  the 
plants  in  handling;  then  lay  another  board 
on  the  other  side  in  same  way.  Then  take 
hold  of  the  outside  edge  of  each  board, 
liftiug  them  up  on  edge,  and  bringing  the 
upper  edges  as  close  together  over  the 
row  of  plants  as  the  foliage  will  permit. 
The  boards  are  then  fastened  in  this  posi- 
tion by  means  of  little  stakes,  by  strings 
tied  around  them  near  the  ends,  or  by 
little  slats  nailed  across  them  on  top. 
Where  boards  are  handy,  this  is  the  most 
convenient  and  least  laborious  method  of 
treating  celery.  The  plants  blanch  well, 
and  the  boards  may  be  used  on  later  celery 
when  the  earlier  one  is  ready  for  market 
or  use  and  taken  up. 

The  Planet  Jr.  people  (S.  L.  Allen  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia)  have  introduced  an  imple- 
ment for  hilling  celery.  It  is  an  adjust- 
ment to  the  Planet  Jr.  horse-hoe,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  very  expensive.  I  do  not 
happen  to  have  their  price  list  at  hand.  I 
have  not  yet  tried  nor  seen  it  work.  Un- 
doubtedly, some  of  my  friends  have  this 
implement  in  use,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  them  in  regard  to  it.  The 
season  here  has  been  so  dry  since  July  1st 
that  it  was  absolutely  useless  to  set  celery 
plants  until  too  late.  The  dry  spell  was 
only  broken  towards  the  latter  part  of 
August.  It  is  the  first  season  in  a  long 
time  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  grow 
plenty  of  celery. 

Kohl  Rabi. — Some  people  like  the  flavor 
of  a  raw  as  well  as  cooked  turnip  just  as 
much  as  I  despise  it;  but  there  are  few 
who  would  not  greatly  prefer  young  and 
tender  kohl  rabi,  either  in  the  raw  or 
cooked  state,  to  turnips.  I  know  I  would 
if  I  had  to  eat  either.  My  daughter  and 
some  young  lady  visitors  of  hers,  a  few 
days  ago,  came  across  a  small  basket  of 
kohl  rabi  bulbs  that  were  being  brought 


from  the  garden  to  the  kitchen,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  peel  and  eat  some. 
"What  delightful  turnips!"  the  visitors 
said,  as  they  kept  on  munching  away. 
The  taste  told  them  that  the  bulbs  belong- 
ed to  the  turnip  family,  but  they  had 
never  seen  them  growing  before. 

The  fact  is,  that  kohl  rabi  is  seldom  met 
with  in  the  gardens  of  native-born  Amer- 
icans. This  is  to  be  wondered  at  and  to  be 
regretted,  for  this  "delightful  turnip"  is 
as  easily  grown  as  any  vegetable  in  the 
garden.  Sow  seed  in  early  spring,  and  for 
succession  a  few  weeks  later,  in  drills,  as 
you  would  turnip  seed.  It  is  true,  the 
plants  come  up  small  and  somewhat 
feeble,  after  the  manner  of  turnips,  and 
the  flea  beetle  is  apt  to  make  them  a  call 
now  and  then,  as  they  will  turnips;  but 
the  plants  usually  outlive  the  attacks,  and 
with  slight  attention,  soon  get  strong  and 
grow  rapidly.  When  a  few  inches  high, 
thin  to  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  and  soon 
every  plant  will  form  a  good  bulb.  The 
vegetable  is  especially  calculated  for  sum- 
mer and  autumn  use,  but  can  also  be 
easily  kept  into  the  winter.  Use  while 
young  and  tender,peeling  away  the  coarse, 
outside  layer,  which,  at  a  more  advanced 
age  of  the  bulb,  will  become  tough  and 
woody.  Seed  is  easily  raised  and  cheap. 
Home  gardeners  can  well  afford  to  buy  an 
ounce  or  two  and  plant  for  a  good  supply. 
The  Early  Vienna,  early,  with  good  bulb 
and  small  leaves,  also  called  Imperial,  or 
Improved  Imperial,  is  the  kind  most 
usually  grown.  A  purplish  sport  of  this 
is  quite  handsome,  but  otherwise  not 
superior.  Uarge  White  is  much  later,  with 
larger  leaves  and  thicker  leaf  stalks.  If  I 
were  to  grow  but  one  kind,  it  would  be 
Early  Vienna. 

WIRE-WORMS. 

I  have  read  a  number  of  articles  lately 
about  wire-worms.  I  will  give  you  my 
experience  with  them  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  tell  how  I  keep  them  down. 
Where  barn-yard  manure  is  used  freely, 
you  will  always  have  a  good  crop  of  these 
worms.  I  used  gas-house  lime  right  after 
digging  my  crops.  I  applied  the  lime  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 
I  broadcasted  it  over  the  ground  and  then 
cultivated  it  into  the  soil.  It  killed  the 
cut-worms. 

I  raised  sweet  potatoes  on  the  same 
piece  of  ground  for  twenty  years,  and 
when  the  wire-worms  got  to  eating  the 
potatoes,  I  applied  the  lime  right  after 
digging.  The  worms  then  are  near  the 
surface,  and  busy  hunting  for  the  pota- 
toes that  are  left  in  the  ground.  The  lime 
does  no  harm  at  this  season,  only  to  the 
worms.  By  the  time  of  planting  the  next 
crop,  the  strength  is  out  of  it,  and  no 
harm  to  the  next  crop  results  from  it. 
This  plan  worked  well  with  me. 

N~orualk,  Ohio.  S.  Gray. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEK. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BT  >.1>I'  EL  B.  GREEN. 

Plums.-M.  M.,  "West  Manchester,  Ohio, 
writes  :  (1)  "What  are  the  best  varieties  of 
plums  for  the  climate  of  western  Ohio,  and  for 
market  purposes  and  profit  ?  (2)  When  is  the 
best  time  to  plant  plum  trees— spring  or  fall? 

(3)  How  far  apart  ought  plum  trees  be  planted? 

(4)  Which  would  be  better,  one  year  old  or  two 
years,  after  trees  have  been  budded  ?  (5)  In 
planting  one  hundred  and  fifty  plum  trees, 
how  many  of  each  variety  would  be  most 
profitable?" 

Reply:— (1)  Dainson,  Lombard,  Gen.  Hard, 
German  Prune.  (2)  Better  plant  in  the  spring, 
but  procure  your  trees  in  the  fall,  heeling 
them  in  until  spring.  (3)  Put  them  twenty 
feet  apart  each  way.  (t)  Better  have  them  two 
years  from  the  bud.  (5)  Probably  the  Damson 
would  be  the  most  profitable  to  plant  largely 
of,  as  it  is  freer  from  the  attack  of  the  curculio. 
Of  the  others  mentioned,  it  might  be  well  to 
plant  an  equal  number. 

Scions— Grafting.— A.  B.  L.,  Keosauqua, 
Iowa,  writes :  "What  time  of  the  year  should 
fruit  tree  grafts  be  selected  ?  From  what  part 

of  the  tree  should  they  be  selected?  Can 

plums,  pears,  peaches,  apricots  and  quinces  be 

grafted  together  indiscriminately?  Where 

can  I  get  a  cheap  book  fully  describing  graft- 
ing and  budding,  and  raising  all  kinds  of 
fruits?  " 

Reply  :— Fruit  tree  scions  ("grafts")  should 
be  cut  late  in  the  fall,  and  consist  of  good, 
healthy  wood  of  the  previous  summer's  growth. 
They  may  be  cut  from  any  portion  of  the  tree 
that  made  a  good  growth  the  preceding  year. 

 No,  they  cannot.   As  a  rule,  stone  fruits 

will  graft  together,  and  fruits  like  apples, 
quinces  and  pears  will  quite  readily  graft  to- 
gether. However,  apples  do  best  on  apples 
and  quince  on  quince,  etc.,  each  one  on  roots 


of  the  same  species  as  the  scion.  Perhaps 

"Thomas'  Fruit  Cnlturist"  is  as  good  a  book  as 
you  can  get  for  a  general  purpose  book,  but 
there  is  no  one  boob  giving  detailed  treatises 
on  all  horticultural  methods. 

Black  Rot  on  Grapes.— H.  F.  C,  Goodland, 
Ind.  Your  grapes  are  troubled  with  what  is 
called  black  rot.  This  is  a  fungus  disease  that 
is  prevalent  throughout  the  whole  grape 
region.  Some  varieties  are  affected  more  than 
others.  It  was  found,  some  years  ago,  that 
where  the  vines  were  protected  from  the  dew 
by  a  strip  of  cloth  stretched  over  them,  they 
did  not  rot.  This  discovery  led  to  the  bagging 
of-  the  grapes,  a  method  that  is  being  very' 
largely  adopted  by  vineyardists  all  over  the 
country.  In  order  to  protect  the  grapes,  the 
bags  should  be  put  on  as  soon  as  the  blossoms 
fall.  It  has  also  been  found  that  by  syringing 
the  vines  with  what  is  called  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, the  same  result  is  accomplished ;  but  as 
this  requires  some  complicated  preparations, 
I  generally  recommend  to  those  having  but 
few  vines,  that  they  put  their  grapes  in  bags. 

Planting  Blackberries.— C.  C,  Xiota,  111. 
Blackberries  may  be  planted  either  in  the  fall 
or  spring,  and  if  the  work  is  well  done  it  will 
be  successful.  In  fall  planting,  especial  care 
should  be  taken  to  plant  deeply  and  firm 
solidly.  Put  two  strong  plants  in  each  hill, 
and  the  hills  four  feet  by  seven  feet  apart. 

Forced  Fruiting. — P.  T.  P.,  Sing  Sing,  X. 
Y.,  writes  :  "I  read,  quite  a  good  many  years 
ago,  that  if  a  stout  string  or  cord  be  tied  (at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year)  quite  tightly  around 
a  limb  or  branch  of  a  fruit  tree  which  had 
never  borne  any  fruit,  that  limb  or  branch 
would  produce  fruit  the  following  season.  I 
have  forgotten  what  time  of  the  3-ear  it  was  to 
be  done,  but  I  think  it  was  some  time  in 
August.  If  you  can  tell  me  the  right  time  to 
tie  the  strings  around  the  branches  to  make 
them  fruit  next  year,  please  do  so.  State,  also, 
whether  the  strings  should  be  tied  very  tight- 
ly, or  only  moderately." 

Reply  :— It  is  well  known  among  horticul- 
turists that  whatever  tends  to  check  the 
growth  of  a  tree  has  also  a  tendency  to  make 
it  fruitful.  For  instance,  it  is  a  quite  common 
practice  to  cut  off  a  part  of  the  roots  of  pear 
trees  that  grow  strongly  but  do  not  fruit,  to 
make  them  set  fruit.  I  know  of  a  few  apple 
orchards  where  the  trees  were  nearly  entirely 
girdled  by  cutting  away  the  bark  with  an  axe 
and  this  process  resulted  in  forcing  the  tree  to 
set  fruit  buds.  Apiece  of  string  or  wire  tied 
around  a  branch  will  cut  into  the  wood  by  the 
force  exerted  by  the  growing  wood,  and  weaken 
the  branch  and  perhaps  cause  it  to  set  fruit. 
If  this  practice  is  tried,  the  string  or  wire 
should  be  put  on  early  in  the  season  (probably 
by  the  middle  of  June).  A  much  better  way, 
however,  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  is 
to  seed  the  orchard  down  to  some  such  crop  as 
grass,  which  will  cause  the  trees  to  fruit  by 
crowding  the  roots  and  checking  their  de- 
velopment. 

Graft  ins:  Hoses—  Buffalo  Berry.— G.  D. 

S.,  Fleetwood,  Pa.  Roses  may  be  grafted  out- 
doors in  a  manner  similar  to  apple  grafting, 
in  the  spring,  about  when  the  growth  starts, 
though  they  do  best  if  the  union  is  put  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Most  of  the  grafted 
roses  in  the  market  have  been  grafted  in 
greenhouses  during  the  winter.  Many  roses 
bud  easily  if  tried  rather  early  in  the  summer. 
Our  American  sweet  briar  makes  a  good  stock 
for  this  purpose,  and  I  know  of  one  nursery 
concern  which  makes  quite  a  specialty  of 
budding  such  stocks  three  feet  from"  the 
ground  to  form  tree  roses.  There  are  various 
other  stocks  used,  the  most  common  of  which, 
for  a  stock  for  perpetual  roses,  is  called 
Manetti,  and  is  an  Italian  briar.  The  Tailby 

stock  is  generally  used  for  the  tea  roses.  

The  buffalo  berry  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Jewell  Xursery  Co.,  of  Lake  City,  Minn.,  and  . 
also  through  any  of  the  reliable  nurseries  of 
the  country.  I  do  not  recommend  it  for  fruit 
for  any  locality  where  other  small  fruit  can 
be  grown  ;  but  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana, 
where  it  grows  wild,  it  is  highly  esteemed  for 
jellies,  etc.  It  forms  a  small  tree,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  two  kinds  of  trees  in 
order  to  get  any  fruit,  since  the  plant  is  what 
botanists  call  dioecious;  that  is,  it  has  two 
forms,  one  of  which  is  the  staminate,  or  male 
plant,  while  the  other  is  pistillate,  or  female. 
In  ordering,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  order 
at  least  three  plants,  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
having  the  two  forms. 


QUICK  WORK. 

Twenty  minutes  for  refreshments.  More 
than  a  minute  consumed  in  getting  to  the 
lunch  counter,  andat  least  three  minutes  more 
gone  before  you  get  what  you  want.  That's 
modern  haste  for  you.  If  you  tell  a  bnsy  man 
anything  now-a-days  you've  got  to  keep  on 
the  jump  with  him  and  give  him  the  essential 
points  without  any  fluffs  and  frills.  So  you 
will  understand  why  you  are  invited  to  skip 
from  one  to  another  of  the  following  points  : 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen's  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment  has  restored  thousands  of  invalids 
to  health.  Thousands  gratefully  admit  it. 
You  may  know  who  have  been  cured,  where 
all  these  restored  men  and  women  live,  and 
what  were  the  diseases  removed,  if  you  will 
ask  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  for  their  200-page 
book,  which  will  be  sent  entirely  free  of  charge 
to  any  address.  For  over  20  years  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment  has  been  doing  this 
good  work.  And  there  is  every  good  reason 
why  it  should  be  good  and  lasting  In  its  results. 
In  the  first  place,  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  are 
skillful  physicians — in  the  second  place,  they 
are  experienced  chemists— in  the  third  place, 
their  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  is  blood- 
food.  It  is  instantly  and  easily  available. 
Circulation  appropriates  it  and  every  hungry 
need  has  its  aliment.  Nature  responds— you 
take  heart  again  and  best  of  all— you  get  well. 
If  you  want  the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
who  have  already  been  cured  by  the  use  of  the 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  you  may  have 
them  by  return  mail  if  you  send  your  address 
to  DrS.  Starkey  &  Palex,  Xo.  1529  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco, CaL 
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From  New  York.— The  crops  in  Monroe  and 
Genesee  counties  have  been  very  good,  con- 
sidering the  wet  spring  and  the  dry  summer. 
Considering  location  and  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, land  is  as  cheap  here  as  anywhere. 
Wheat  is  worth  90  cents  per  bushel ;  oats,  50  to 
55  cents  ;  potatoes,  80  cents.  J.  M. 

Churchville,  N.  Y, 


From  Kansas —Anderson  county  is  in  the 
second  tier  of  counties  from  the  east  line,  and 
in  the  fourth  tier  from  the  south  line.  We 
have  a  good  country  here,  rolling  and  well 
drained.  There  are  no  large  streams  of  water, 
but  plenty  of  small  creeks.  There  is  enough 
timber  for  fuel,  cordwood  selling  for  J2.50  to 
$3.50  per  cord.  Crops  are  not  as  good  as  last 
year,  yet  we  have  enough  for  home  consump- 
tion. Wheat,  oats  and  flax  are  fair  crops,  and 
corn  will  go  from  10  to  25  bushels  to  the  acre; 
some  localities  will  do  better.  Garnett  is  our 
county-seat,  and  has  a  population  of  2,000  to 
2,500.  We  have  three  railroads  running 
through  our  county,  in  different  directions. 
Land  sells  for  from  $10  to  S50  per  acre.  We 
have  four  drug  stores,  but  not  one  of  them  has 
a  license  to  sell  whiskey.  As  to  prohibition,  I 
do  know  that  it  is  not  a  curse  but  is  one  of  the 
best  laws  we  have  on  our  statute-books. 

Garnett,  Kan.  J.  O.  H. 

From  West  Virginia.— The  soil  of  Fayette 
county  is  generally  fertile,  and  land  is  worth 
from  85  to  £20  per  acre.  It  is  well  timbered 
with  oak,  poplar,  hickory,  etc.  The  finest 
tobacco  in  the  United  States  is  raised  here;  it 
frequently  brings  75  cents  per  pound.  This  is 
a  good  sheep  country.  It  does  not  cost  more 
than  50  cents  a  year  to  keep  a  sheep,  as  the 
winters  are  mild.  The  land  is  all  under- 
laid with  coal.  The  population  of  the  county 
is  20,000,  5,000  of  which  are  miners  and  their 
families;  consequently,  we  have  a  good  home 
market  for  farm  products.  There  will  be 
shipped  from  the  county  this  year  5,000,000  feet 
of  poplar  lumber,  besides  large  quantities  of 
oak,  hickory,  walnut,  etc.  Owing  to  the 
drouth,  corn  is  not  more  than  half  a  crop ; 
oats  were  a  failure ;  wheat  was  half  a  crop, 
and  potatoes  an  average  one.  The  hay  crop 
was  the  best  I  ever  saw.  Our  people  are  law- 
abiding,  and  we  have  plenty  of  churches  and 
tree  schools.  F.  D.  R. 

Elliott,  W.  Va. 


From.  Georgia.— Walker  county  lies  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Georgia.  Lookout 
mountain  raises  its  point  about  1,700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  have  had  a 
very  good  season,  somewhat  warmer  than 
usual,  but  with  plenty  of  rain.  Wheat  did 
not  turn  out  as  well  as  was  expected,  on  ac- 
count of  the  late  spring,  but  other  things,  as 
oats,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  did  well.  All 
kinds  of  fruit,  small  and  large,  grow  in  abun- 
dance. The  soil  is  good  and  very  well  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  vegetables,  small  fruits  and 
melons.  Strawberries  and  tomatoes  take  the 
lead  and  pay  very  well.  Land  Is  high— from 
875  to  8300  per  acre,  and  still  on  the  boom.  A 
few  acres  is  sufficient  to  make  a  good  living 
from.  The  market  is  close  by,  and  there  is 
sale  for  everything  raised.  The  famed  city  of 
Chattanooga  is  but  four  miles  from  us.  The 
water  is  very  good;  tne  climate  is  pleasant. 
We  need  more  good,  honest  and  industrious 
men  to  till  those  ridges  and  help  supply  the 
demand  for  produce  of  all  kinds.  There  is 
room  for  many  more  with  small  capital  and  a 
will  to  work.  Dairying  pays  well;  milk  is  10 
cents  per  quart  and  butter  25  cents  per  pound. 
Chicken  raising  is  also  a  profitable  business. 

Poeville,  Term.  W.  W. 


From  Northern  California.  —  Tehama 
county  is  crossed  by  the  fortieth  parallel  of 
north  latitude.  It  extends  from  the  summit 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  on  the  east, 
across  the  Sacramento  valley  to  the  summit  ef 
the  Coast  Range  mountains  on  the  west,  and 
has  an  area  of  2,000,000  acres  of  land.  The 
central  portion,  consisting  of  valley  and  foot- 
hills, is  mostly  used  for  grain  growing,  but  is 
specially  adapted  to  vineyards  and  orchards. 
Mr.  Hatch,  the  greatest  fruit  grower  in  the 
state,  has  recently  purchased  $50,000  worth  of 
land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  to  be 
devoted  to  fruit.  United  States  Senator  Stan- 
ford owns  55,000  acres  in  this  county,  of  which 
4,000  acres  are  in  grapes,  being  the  largest  vine- 
yard in  the  world.  The  fruits  that  thrive  here 
are  peaches,  prunes,  plums,  pears,  apples, 
apricots, figs,  olives,  quinces,  nectarines,  black- 
berries, strawberries,  currants.  The  nuts  are 
almonds,  walnuts,  chestnuts  and  pecans. 
There  are  also  numerous  orange  trees  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county  that  do  well,  but  it  has 
not  been  fully  demonstrated  that  orange 
culture  will  be  a  success.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
that  fruits  ripen  earlier  than  in  the  counties 
south  of  us.  In  the  mountains  there  have 
been  found  many  traces  of  gold,  silver,  coal, 
petroleum,  iron,  copper  and  sulphur.  There 
are  also  large  forests  of  pine,  fir  and  oak. 
Saw-mills  turn  out  30,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
annually.  The  climate  is  as  good  as  can  be 
asked.  A  few  days  at  this  season  of  the  year 
are  unpleasantly  warm,  but  no  sunstrokes  are 
ever  known.   About  the  first  of  October  the 


rains  will  begin  to  fall,  and  then  for  ten 
months  the  climate  will  be  perfection.  In  the 
valley  there  will  be  no  snow;  there  will  be 
about  twenty-five  inches  of  rainfall,  and  the 
lowest  temperature  will  probably  be  about  24° 
above  zero.  M,  G. 

CMonwood,  Gal. 


From  Oregon.— People  are  more  familiar 
with  western  than  eastern  Oregon.  We  have 
a  drier  climate  here  than  there.  Last  year, 
however,  was  the  first  in  which  the  crops  came 
near  being  a  failure  from  drouth.  Our  soil  is 
very  fertile.  Excellent  crops  of  cereals  and 
vegetables  are  raised.  It  is  believed  that  the 
world  cannot  beat  us  in  raising  fine-flavored 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  prunes,  plums,  etc.  We 
have  only  lately  found  out  the  possibilities  of 
our  locality,  and  only  a  few  know  that  we  can 
raise  fruit  as  successfully  as  on  land  that  costs 
elsewhere  several  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 
Land  can  be  bought  very  cheaply  here— for 
$10  to  $20  per  acre.  Our  winters  are  short  and 
not  very  severe.  It  is  not  uncommon,  how- 
ever, for  the  mercury  to  fall  to  16  degrees  below 
zero,  for  a  few  days  each  winter.  Great  num- 
bers of  little  flowers  appear  before  the  snow  is 
all  gone.  The  Dalles  is  a  live  city  of  5,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  expected  to  flourish  greatly 
when  the  government  completes  the  locks  on 
the  Columbia  river,  at  the  cascades,  a  few 
miles  below  the  city.  Above  the  city,  the  gov- 
ernment will  soon  begin  the  construction  of  a 
ship  railway  around  the  dalles  (the  trough)  of 
the  Columbia.  It  is  a  shame  these  improve- 
ments were  not  made  years  ago,  but  monop- 
olies prevented.  Much  good  is  expected  from 
the  granges,  alliances,  etc.,  now  being  organ- 
ized here.  W.  W.  A. 

The  Dalles,  Oregon. 

From  Missouri. — Lincoln  county  is  one  of 
the  principal  wheat  growing  sections  of  the 
state,  and  produces  a  good  grade  of  wheat. 
The  Mississippi  bottom  is  very  productive,  and 
is  especially  adapted  to  corn  and  wheat.  Tim- 
bered land  ranges  from  810  to  $25  per  acre,  and 
land  in  cultivation  from  $25  to  $75.  This  has 
been  a  very  unfavorable  season  for  all  kinds 
of  crops.  Wheat  looked  fine  up  to  March,  and 
then  the  wet  weather  and  freezing  killed  a 
greater  part  of  the  low  land  wheat.  The  oat 
crop  was  an  entire  failure,  caused  by  an  oat 
louse,  which  also  injured  the  wheat  and 
corn  to  some  extent.  Corn  is  injured  by  a 
drouth  which  has  been  existing  ever  since  the 
middle  of  June,  and  which  hurt  all  kinds  of 
vegetables.  The  potato  crop  will  be  short; 
they  are  now  worth  $1.25  per  bushel.  Cabbages 
are  worth  10  cents  a  head;  butter  sells  for  20 
cents  per  pound ;  eggs,  15%  cents  a  dozen ; 
oats,  40  cents  per  bushel ;  corn,  50  cents ;  wheat, 
81;  and  hay  from  $10  to  $12  per  ton.  Lincoln 
county  has  a  hog  law,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  we  could  have  the  whole  stock 
law.  It  would  keep  a  great  many  diseases 
from  spreading  that  are  so  common  among 
stock  of  all  kinds.  The  Farmers'  and  Laborers' 
Union  is  exciting  considerable  interest  in 
Missouri.  Most  of  the  farmers  and  laborers 
are  joining  it,  and  the  organization  now  num- 
bers about  60,000  members  in  Missouri. 

Winfield,  Mo.  W.  S.  N. 

From  Virginia.— Farmville  is  a  town  of 
about  2,500  people,  situated  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Appomattox  river,  in  the  county  of 
Prince  Edward.  It  is  about  sixty-five  miles 
from  Richmond.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  railroad,  one  of  the 
largest  roads  in  the  South.  Farmville  is  lo- 
cated in  a  region  of  the  state  known  to  be 
about  the  best  for  producing  the  rich,  heavy, 
dark  shipping  tobacco,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
—if  not  the  best— markets  in  the  state  for  the 
sale  of  unprized  shipping  tobacco.  The  prin- 
cipal products  raised  around  here  are  tobacco, 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.  The  religious,  social 
and  educational  advantages  of  the  place  are 
excellent.  The  four  leading  denominations 
have  good  churehes,  and  their  pulpits  are  gen- 
erally supplied  with  men  of  talent  and  abil- 
ity. The  state  normal  sehool  for  females  is 
located  here,  and  offers  unusual  advantages  to 
young  ladies;  we  have  good  public  schools,  too. 
The  place  is  noted  for  its  healthfulness;  it  is 
getting  to  be  much  of  a  health  resort.  With- 
in a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  town  are  the  widely  known  Farmville 
Lithia  Springs,  the  fine  waters  of  which  are 
shipped  far  and  wide  over  this  country  ;  they 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the  strongest 
lithia  in  America.  An  extensive  business  is 
done  by  a  company  in  bottling  and  shipping 
this  water,  which  is  for  sale  by  druggists 
throughout  the  country.  We  have  the  follow- 
ing manufacturing  establishments  located 
here:  The  South  Side  Canning  Company,  for 
canning  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  it  is  do- 
ing a  large  business  ;  the  soil  of  this  and  sister 
counties  is  well  adapted  to  the  successful 
growth  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  this  place 
may  become  a  great  canning  center.  The 
Farmville  Manufacturing  Company  manufac- 
ture plows,  plow  beams,  handles  and  castings, 
wood  molding,  etc.  The  Farmville  Mills  make 
flour  of  nearly  all  grades,  and  corn  meal ; 
these  mills  are  doing  an  extensive  business. 
For  manufacturing,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
this  being  a  very  good  place  in  every  respect. 
Our  railroad  facilities  are  good.  The  Farm- 
ville and  Powhatan  railroad  runs  through  a 
first-class  agricultural  country  and  timber 


lands;  the  O.  K.  (Orange  and  Keysville)  rail- 
road also  runs  through  good  farming  and  tim- 
ber lands,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  "right 
much"  iron  and  coal  along  the  route,  also. 
The  Farmville  Coal  and  Iron  Company  has 
lust  been  formed  here,  and  has  purchased 
land  adjoining  town  for  building-lots,  and  is 
going  ahead  to  further  develop  the  country 
around  here.  1  write  this  with  a  view  of  try- 
ing to  induce  settlers  to  come  to  our  Immedi- 
ate neighborhood.  All  I  want  to  do  is,  to  call 
attention  to  our  place  and  let  them  find  out 
for  themselves  what  it  is.  We  want  good  cit- 
izens to  engage  in  manufacturing  enterprises 
here.  It  ought  to  be  a  good  manufacturing 
point,  and  as  for  manufacturing  tobacco,  it 
seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  the  best  place  In 
the  state.  We  want  good  farmers,  also. 
Farmville,  Va.  R.  H.  P. 


EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  OWN  A  SCALE. 

Farming  cannot  be  successfully  conducted 
by  "guess"  any  more  than  a  mercantile  busi- 
ness, and  in  these  days  of  low  prices  farmers 
must  do  their  own  weighing  and  know  that 
they  receive  just  measure. 

Messrs.  Osgood  &  Thompson,  of  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  want  to  send  every  farmer  in  the 
country  one  of  their  popular  Wagon  Scales. 

They  are  accurate,  strong,  simple,  and  war- 
ranted In  every  respect. 

They  are  shipped  ou  trial  and  customers 
allowed  ample  time  for  building  and  testing 
them  before  acceptance. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  applica- 
tion. 

Now  is  the  time  to  send  for  it. 


SEND  FOR.  CIRCULARS  TO 

H.  PRAY.  C.LovtDuTCHtss'Co-Ny. 


CIDE 

MACHINERY 

_  Knuckle  Joint  <fc  Screw  Presses,  Graters, 
^Elevators,  Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue 
Boomer  &  BoBchert Press  Co. 9 9 iW.  Water  St,  Syracuse, N.Y 

CUTTERS. 

The  BEST  AND 
CHEAPEST. 

SEND  FOR  CATA- 
LOGUE. Address 
HEEBNElt  &  SONS,  LANSDALE,  PENN., 
Manufacturers  of  Level  Tread  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers,  Wood  Saws,  Feed  Mills,  Etc. 


Established  JACKSON  BROTHERS,  1852 

New  York  State  Drain-Tile  and  Pipe  Works, 

Main  Office,  99  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  T. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TII/E. 

Over  13  inches  long.  By  Cargo  or  Smallest  Quantity.  PRICE  LIST  OX  APPLI 
CATION.  Prices  that  cannot  he  underquoted.  Our  New  Improved  Machinery 
makes  a  SUPERIOR  ROUND  TILE,  cxcvllinc  ANYTHING  offered  before  and  at 
GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES.  First  Premium  wherever  exhibited.  Also, 
wholesale  agenta  for  the  CELEBRATED  AKRON  SALT-GLASED  SEWER-PIPE, 

Prices  liOW  for  Small  or  Larg-e  Orders. 


A  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE 

WHIFFLETREE. 


ENERGETIC, 
RESPONSIBLE 


MEN 


everywhere  should  secure  exclusive  territory  for  the 
sale  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  Inventions  of  the 
age,  the  Webster  Elastic  Draught.  This  Inven- 
tion consists  of  two  elastic  steel  springs  fastened  to 
under  side  of  eross  bar,  as  showji  In  cut,  and  can  be 
attached  to  any  vehicle  or  sleigh  in  15  minutes;  it  re- 
moves all  horse  motion;  no  shocks  or  Jars;  no  sudden 
jerks  or  starts;  no  more  nolseor  rattle;  no  catching  of 
the  reins  or  horse's  tall.  It  gives  great  ease  and 
comfort  It  is  far  stronger  and  safer  than  the  whlffle- 
tree,  and  presents  a  far  neater  appearance.  It  is  the 
draught  of  the  future;  thousands  of  them  now  used 
and  endorsed  by  horsemen  everywhere.  Territory  is 
extremely  valuable,  as  the  business  is  permanent  and 
yields  Immense  profits.  Exclusive  territory  free. 
We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction.  Address 
10W  &  RE  WELL  MFG.  CO.  100  PUBLIC  SQ..  CLEVELAND.  0. 


SAMPLE  HARNESS  FREE! 


This  is  a  regular  $20  harness  but  In  order 

to  introduce  our  goods  and  get  agents  working  for  the 
next90days,WEWILL8ELbTIIEJl  FOB  $6.87  and  give 
A  lie  CDCCIF  vo°  8E1,1  s,x*  Cut  this  out  and  send 
UfIC  in  EE  to  us  with  (1  as  a  guarantee  of  good 
faith,  and  we  will  send  the  harness  to  yoa  by  express, 
C.  oTd.,  subject  to  examination,  and  if  you  find  i& all  we 
claim  and  perfectly  satisfactory,  you  pay  the  express 
agent  the  balance  85.87  and  take  the  harness,  OTHERWISE 
PAY  NOTHINC!  When  cash  in  fullW.87  accompanies 
theorder  WE  SESD  FREEagenuinofeltsaddle pad, worth 
Gl.  This  single  harness  is  made  of  genuine  oak  stock 
either  in  bright  or  black  trimmings,  with  patent  leather 
blinds  with  either  side  or  overchecks  i  heavy  breast 
collar  and  patent  leather  saddle,  and  double  and  stitched 
traces.  All  parts  are  accurately  made  and  sewed  by  ex 
perienced  labor.  If  you  want  a  harness  or  catt  sell  o»3 
or  wish  to  BELL  SIS  AHD  GET  ONE  FREE,  Oder  im- 
mediately, this  is  your  last  chance  to  get  a  $20  harness 
for  ac. HI  as  this  ad  will  never  appear  again,  address 

HOVERSON  &  CO.,  Woods  Block 

HLX.YEAFOLIS,  m3X,   Mention  Farm  and  fireside. 


A  Saw  Mill  for  light  power  at  a  low 
price  was  introduced  first  by  us.  Many 
are  in  use  ;  many  are  wanted.  If  you 
want  one  remember  that 

$188,00— ASaw  Mill  For— $200.00 

are  our  figures,  and  that  no  better,  sub- 
stantial, durable  small  mill  can  be  found. 
Address  the  old  stand, 

The  Lane  &  Bodley  Co. 


ESTABLISHED  1S5I. 


CINCINNATI,  O. 


STANDARD 

Rooms 


TSAOC  WW'S. 


Can  bo  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flut  roofB. 
CHEAP! 

DURABLE ! 
FIRE-PROOF  1 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
Bhingle  or  tin  roofs 
Bend  for  sample  and 
circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 
38  Dey  Street, 
New  York. 


^^fP  IVBTP  C  WT*r)  pays  for  your  arldrcBd  In  the 
^^EhIv  I  O  "  Aokm's  Dmacrvnif,"  which  goes 


If! 

H|  n  whirling  nil  over  the  I  nlted  States,  and  yoa  will  get  hun- 
9  ^Jf  dreds  of  samples,  circulars,  books ,  newspapers,  magaxines, 
etc.,  from  thoae  who  want  agents.  Yon  will  get  Iota  or  good  read- 
ing froo  and  will  be  W  ELI*  PLEASED  with  the  small  InTest- 
ment.  (Tj*  'j'st  containing  namo  sent  to  each  person  answering. 
T.  if.  CAMPBELL,  R  74,  Boylc.ton,  Ind. 


$45  SEWING  MACHINE  FOR  ft  | , 

Singer  Improved  High  Arm,  4  Drawers 

Extension  Drop  Leaf,  Pull  Set  Attachments.  Warranted 
by  the  manufacturers  for  five  years.  Limited  Offer. 
Only  1,500  of  them  at  $1  each.  You  pay  the  dollar  after 
you  receive  the  machine.  Send  name  and  address  to 

AM,  PUB,  CO.,  Jersey  City*  N«  J. 


FREE 


i*75 


li 


PER 
MONTH 
SAURY 

and  expenses  paid, 
any  active  man  or 
woman  to  i«U  a 
line  of  Stiver 
Plated  Ware, 
1  Watches  and  Jew- 
elry by  aampleoaly  jcanllve  at  home.  We 
famish  Team  Free*   Fall  particulars  and 
sample  cose  Free.   We  mean  J  tut  what  we 
say,  and  do  exactly  as  we  agree.  Addresa  at  once 


Standard  Silverware  C ° '^SJ^Sli^^Jl 


IT'S  FREE 

fi  ^T""  ffl^JI^tfMTo  examine.  Cut  this  ad  out  and  send  to 
**■  p**  rMiaillHtf  if  us  an,i  we  ^ili  send  the  Watch  to  you  by 

DI—  xK^iSjlW express,  C.  0.  D.  (all  charges  prepaid), 
\f  :\(Zjf  without  paying  one  cent.    You  can  ex* 

'lj5jQinine  ttie  watch  at  the  express  office  and 
it  find  it  all  and  even  mere  than 

  for  it,  leave  It,  and  yoa  are 

.-jrfwtffjS^^SV  only  out  your  time  in  looking  at  it.  But 
j^S^M^^^^^k^  if  psrfectly  satisfactory,  pay  the  ox* 
aress  agent  our  special  Cut 
Price*  °f  $5.98  and  take 
the  watch.  So  watch  like  this 
^I1S$»  was  ever  advertised  In  a  paper 
A  before.  Mo  such  Bargain  eve r 
&  offered.  This  is  a  Genuine 
%  GOLD  PLATED  WATCH,  made 
rill  of  two  heavy  plates  of  IS  karat 
solid  Gold  over  composition 
HQ  metal,  and  warranted  in  every 
j  respect.  It  has  solid  bow,  cap, 
1  crown,  and  thumb  pieces, 
1  beautiful  hunting  style,  elab- 
i  orately  engraved  and  decorated 
I  by  hand.  Joints,  cap,  crown, 
'bezel,  and  center  are  all  ac- 
curately made,  fitted  and  war- 
ranted. Beware  of  Imitation*, 
he  movement  is  a  fine  ELGIN 
yle,  richly  jeweled,  quick  train 
,000  beats  per  hour],  expansion 
ace,  patent  pinion,  patent  escape* 
nent,  full  plate,  beautifully  finished, 
accurately  regulated  and  adjusted,  and 
Warranted  an  accurate  time-keeper.  A  guarantee  Is  sent  with 
each  Watch.  These  watches  are  sold  everywhere  for  $25.00* 


As  a  guarantee  thai  this  is  the  greatest  bargain  ever 
offered,  that  the  watch  is  worth  FAR  more  than  the 
price  asked,  that  nothing  like  this  was  ever  offered  be- 
fare.  Wcreferyouto  any  NATIONAL  BANK  IN  MIN- 
NESOTA.  Order  now,  it's  YOUR  ONLY  CHANCE. 

Address, 

H6firy  HoverSOn  &  CO.i^ood'sBri.  Minneapolis, HIna. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Wire  Splicer  and  Staple  Puller. 


A  fierxi  and  Handy  Tool  fov  the  Fapm. 
fio  man  mho  has  Wire  Fences  oan 
aifofd  to  be  mithout  it. 

With  the  Wire  Splicer  two  pieces  of  wire  can 
be  spliced  as  neatly  and  strongly  as  It  is  done 
at  the  factory,  one  wire  being  wrapped  tightly 
around  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  This  is 
the  only  tool  of  the  kind  on  the  market. 

In  combination  with  the  Wire  Splicer  is  a 
Staple  Puller.  Every  one  knows  how  hard  It 
is  to  get  the  staples  out  of  a  fence  post.  With 
this  little  tool  and  a  hammer  they  can  be  taken 
out  as  fast  as  the  puller  can  be  placed  In  posi- 
tion. The  same  tool  also  has  a  claw  for  draw- 
ing light  nails  or  taeks,  a  hammer  head  for 
driving  tacks,  and  the  handle  is  in  shape  to  use 
for  a  lig-ht  wrench  ;  the  hook  is  very  useful  for 
handling  barbed  wire  and  protecting  the  hands 
from  injury.  Thus  there  is  combined  in  this 
one  tool  half  a  dozen  that  would  cost  sepa- 
rately one  or  two  dollars.  The  only  trouble 
with  the  little  implement  is  that  it  is  so  handy 
that  every  one  in  the  family  that  gets  hold  of 
it  will  want  to  keep  it.  Directions  for  use  go 
with  each  tool. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  one  new  yearly  sub- 
scriber at 50  cents. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to 
this  paper,  65  cents. 

We  offer  il  for  sale  for  55  cents.  Postage  paid 
by  us  in  each  case.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  er  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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A  BALLAD  OF  DREAMLAND. 

I  hid  my  head  in  a  nest  of  roses, 

Out  of  the  sun's  way,  hidden  apart ; 
In  a  softer  hed  than  the  soft,  white  snow's  is, 

Cnder  the  roses  I  hid  my  heart. 

Why  would  it  sleep  not  ?   Why  would  it  start 
When  never  a  leaf  of  the  rose-tree  stirred  ? 

What  made  sleep  nutter  his  wings  and  part  ? 
Only  the  song  of  a  secret  hird. 

Lie  still,  I  said,  for  the  wind's  wing  closes. 
And  mild  leaves  muffle  the  keen  sun's  dart ; 

Lie  still,  for  the  wind  on  the  warm  sea  dozes, 
And  the  wind  is  unquieter  yet  than  thou  art. 
Does  a  thought  in  thee  still  as  a  thorn's  wound 
smart  ? 

Does  the  fang  still  fret  thee  of  hope  deferred  ? 

What  bids  the  lips  of  thy  sleep  depart  ? 
Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 

The  green  land's  name  that  a  charm  encloses. 

It  never  was  writ  in  the  traveler's  chart, 
And  sweet  as  the  fruit  on  its  tree  that  grows  is. 

It  never  was  sold  in  the  merchant's  mart. 

The  swallows  of  dreams  through  its  dim  fields  dart, 
And  sleep's  are  the  tunes  in  its  tree  tops  heard  ; 

No  hound's  note  wakens  the  wildwood  hart, 
Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 

ENVOI. 

In  the  world  of  dreams  I  have  chosen  my  part, 

To  sleep  for  a  season  and  hear  no  word 
Of  true  love'6  truth  or  oT  light  love's  art. 

Only  the  song  cf  a  secret  bird. 

— Swinburne's  Sew  Folwme. 


Susy's  Uncle  Sam. 

BY  MARY  A.  DEXSIS02f. 

rsCLE  Sam  Brooks  came 
home  from  a  long  walk  on 
his  fiftieth  hirthday.  He 
rubbed  his  eyes  as  he  en- 
tered the  parlor.  Half 
a  dozen  nieces  crowded 
about  him,  some  of 
whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  years.  Pretty  Susy 
Brooks,  the  youngest, 
he  had  never  met  be- 
fore, as  her  life,  till 
within  a  year,  had  been 
passed  in  a  western  city. 

"So  you've  been  getting  up  a  surprise  for 
me,  children,"  he  said,  laughing.  "A  sur- 
prise at  my  time  of  life  is  like  making  a 
new  acquaintance  —  it  takes  time  to  get 
used  to  it.  But  I'm  'real  pleased,'  as 
children  say." 

"It  was    3Tour    sister    Pussy's  plan, 
dear,"  said  his  old  mother.   "She  said 
hadn't  had  a  party  since  you  were  five  years 
old,  and  now,  as  you  were  fifty,  you  should 
have  another." 

It  was  a  merry  gathering.  The  cousins 
were  all  healthy,  happy-looking  girls,  but 
one  of  them,  Susy,  was  really  beautiful— 
a  gentle,  dreamy- looking  girl,  whose  large, 
blue  eyes  seemed  to  see  things  invisible. 

Uncle  Sam  had  a  keen  eye  for  beauty. 
He  had,  also,  a  large  stock  of  ;common 
sense,  and  as  he  chatted  with  pretty  Susy 
he  studied  her  closely. 

"I  am  told  you  write  poetry  in  secret," 
he  said,  smiling  benevolently. 

'  Oh,  Uncle  Sam  !  Who  told  you?  "  she 
asked,  crimsoning,  and  drawing  back  a 
little. 

He  smiled  again,  amused  at  her  con- 
sciousness. 

'■Your  face,"  he  said.   "It  tells  tales  out 
of  school,  little  girl." 

"Then  you  really  don't  know  whether 
I  do  or  not,''  she  made  answer,  "and 
I  shan't  tell  you." 

"But  you  do;  you  write  poetry,  and 
it  isn't  very  good,  either." 

She  stared  at  him.  He  was  very  rude, 
she  thought. 

"Don't  misunderstand  me,'-  he  said. 
"Your  lines  have  the  faults  cf  youth  and 
inexperience.  If  you  can  summon  cour- 
age enough  to  endure  a  long  and  hard 
apprenticeship,  you  will  perhaps  succeed 
in  the  end.  Your  ambition  is  boundless,  but 
you  are  too  sensitive  for  reproof,  and  too  del- 
icate for  hard  work." 

"I  can  wait,"  she  made  reply.  "I  am  sure,  ii± 
time  I  shall  find  my  place." 

He  did  not  quite  understand  the  light  in  her 
lovely  eyes.  Was  it  the  consciousness  of 
genius,  or  mere  vanity? 

"With  that  conviction,"  he  said,  "you  ought 
to  be  happy." 

"I  have  nothing  else  to  make  me  happy," 
was  her  quick  reply.  "I  live  with  my  Aunt 
Esther,  who  does  not  understand  me.  Nothing 
that  I  do  seems  to  please  her,  or,  rather,  every- 
thing I  do  displeases  her.  She  is  so  very 
strict." 

"Then  she  don't  care  for  poetry?"  he  said, 
smiling.  He  knew  the  Aunt  Esther  with 
whom,  on  the  death  of  her  parents,  she  had 
come  to  live. 

"Oh,  no  ;  she  don't  even  like  to  hear  me  sing 
or  recite." 

"Poor  little  girl !  "  he  said,  with  real  pity  in 
his  face.  "How  much  better  you  would  enjoy 
life  in  such  a  home  as  this,  for  instance.  I  can 
even  fancy,  you  in  a  tie  apron,  such  as  my 
sister  wears,  milking  our  pet  Bessy,  one  of  the 
dearest  little  cows  in  all  the  country  round. 


Susy  shuddered  perceptibly. 

"Oh,  dear,  no,"  she  said ;  "anything  but  a 
quiet,  country  life.  I  want  to  be  among 
people,  in  crowds.  I  should  like  to  win  the 
world's  applause.  To  do  some  great  thing  has 
always  been  my  ambition." 

Uncle  Sam  smiled,  but  this  time  sadly,  with 
a  mild  little  shake  of  the  head. 

"I  was  only  thinking  how  delightful  it  would 
be  to  hear  you  singing  with  the  birds,"  he  said, 
after  a  big  pause ;  "to  see  you  grow  rosy  and 
healthy." 

Susy  was  on  the  point  of  replying,  when  her 
cousin  Gertrude  came  up. 

"You  ought  to  hear  Susy  recite,  Uncle  Sam," 
she  said.  "She  will,  if  you  ask  her.  Susy,  give 
us,  'Curfew  Shall  Not  Ring  To-night.'  " 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Susy  with  decision. 

"Can't  we  wring  it  out  of  you  ?  "  asked  Uncle 
Sam,  much  amused  at  her  manner.  "Well, 
you  needn't  if  you  don't  wish  to.  I  don't  care 
so  much  about  hearing  girls  recite  ;  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  average  girl,  and  'Curfew'  has  been 
rung  and  swung  to  death." 

"Horrid  man!"  Susy  said  to  herself.  ''So 
he  don't  like  recitations.  I'll  make  him  change 
his  mind." 

Presently  the  neighbors  began  coming  in, 
and  the  room  was  soon  full.  Later  on,  Susy 
was  surrounded  and  coaxed  for  just  one  recita- 
tion. Everybody  was  quietly  waiting. 

"I'll  show  Uncle  Sam,"  she  said,  mentally, 
as  she  took  her  stand  by  the  center-table  and 
recited  one  of  Whittier's  poems. 

All  the  room  applauded.  Another  was  called 
for,  and  another.  Uncle  Sam  listened  with 
interest. 

"Isn't  she  splendid  ? "  one  of  the  cousins 
asked  of  him. 

"Very  fairly  done,"  he  said,  quietly. 

'Fairly?"  was  the  response.  "Why.  it  is 
wonderful.  We  all  idolize  Susy.  She  would 
grace  any  position.    If  it  wasn't  for  that 


company  and  the  efforts  of  those  who  have 
so  delightfully  entertained  us." 

Susy  stood  on  air.  "That  was  a  compliment 
to  me,"  she  said  to  herself. 

"And  now,"  said  Uncle  Sam,  "I  wish  to 
drink  to  all  your  healths  in  pure,  sparkling 
water.  Heaven  keep  you  all  lovers  of  'home, 
sweet  home.'  May  no  unholy  ambition  tempt 
you  to  leave  its  sacred  shelter.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  never  said  a  truer  thing  than  this : 
'Ambition  breaks  the  ties  of  blood,  and  forgets 
the  obligations  of  gratitude.'  And  grand  old 
Jeremy  Taylor  proclaims  that  'ambition  is  the 
most  troublesome  and  vexatious  passion  that 
can  afflict  the  souls  of  men.'  For  me,"  he 
added,  "give  me  the  sweet  pleasure  of  sur- 
rounding myself  with  those  I  love,  and  the 
privilege  of  making  happiness  for  others. 
That  is  the  height  of  my  ambition." 

It  was  now  nearly  a  month  after  the  birth- 
day party.  The  cousins  had  long  ago  returned 
to  their  respective  homes.  Uncle  Sam  sat  by 
his  mother's  side  reading  the  morning  paper, 
when  the  postman's  knock  sounded.  Several 
letters  came,  but  only  one  of  them  absorbed 
all  his  attention.   It  read  as  follows  : 

Dear  Uncle  Sam  :— Snsy  has  disappeared.  We  don't 
any  of  us  know  where  she  has  gone,  and  as  you  may 
suppose,  we  are  all  very  much  alarmed.  She  was  so 
pretty  and  inexperienced.  Her  aunt  say6  they  had 
some  words,  and  Susy  ran  away  to  join  the  'actor 
folks.'  Furthermore,  she  informed  us  that  she  would 
never  take  her  back  if  she  came  on  her  bands  and 
knees.  What  shall  we  do  ?  We  can  get  no  tidings  of 
her  whereabouts.  Can't  you  advise  something?  She 
seemed  to  think  so  much  of  you.  I  know  yon  liked 
her— everybody  did.  She  has  been  gone  ten  days,  and 
we  have  so  hoped  she  would  come  to  U6.  We  have 
hunted  everywhere,  but  what  can  girls  do  ?  Please 
answer  at  once. 

Uncle  Sam  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket  and 
went  out  to  walk  and  think  it  over.  Every 
where  he  seemed  to  see  the  sweet,  flower-like 
face  of  his  brother's  child.   "Will  she  throw 


her  life  away?"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self; "that  life  that  might  be  made 
so  useful?" 
At  once  he  decided    what   to  do. 


various  theatrical 
interviewed  that 
grave  man,  who 
persistently,  so 
one    or    two  of 


cranky  aunt  of  hers  she  would  go  on  the 
stage." 

"And  fail,-'  said  Uncle  Sam. 

"Oh,  I  see,  you  are  like  Susy's  aunt,  and 
think  that  sort  of  thing  desperately  wicked," 
she  said. 

"'By  no  means.  It  is  one  of  the  most  arduous 
of  all  the  professions.  But  that  child,  with 
her  frail  physique  and  sensitive  soul,  why,  it 
would  be  death  to  her.  That's  what  I  mean." 
And  he  stalked  away. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  he  don't  think  it's  wicked," 
the  girl  said,  following  his  retreating  figure. 
"Poor,  little  Susy  !  Everything  seems  against 
her." 

Yet  Susy  had  praise  and  attention  enough 
to  satisfy  any  amateur,  only  she  longed  to 
know  what  Uncle  Sam  thought.   Had  she 

electrified  him  ? 

Not  long  after  that  they  were  all  called  out 
to  supper.  At  the  table,  no  one  was  so  hand- 
some, vivacious  and  witty  as  Uncle  Sam.  An 
enormous  cake  was  brought  on,  lighted  by 
fifty  tiny  candles. 

"All  the  way  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave— of 
my  last  birthday,"  said  Uncle  Sam.  "I  wonder 
if  they  signify  that  I  am  light-headed?  Light- 
hearted  I  certainly  am,  thanks  to  this  good 


The  managers  of 
companies  were 
week  by  a  tall, 
questioned  them 
persistently  that 
them  very  nearly  ordered  him  out ;  but  for 
some  days  he  found  no  clue  to  the  missing 
girl.  One  morning,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
dingy  back  entrance  of  a  second-class  theatre, 
the  last  one  on  his  list,  a  hand  was  laid  timidly 
on  his  arm.  He  turned  to  confront  a  thin, 
colorless  face,  and  a  figure  wrapped  in  a  dingy 
waterproof,  for  it  was  raining. 

"I  think  you  asked  the  manager  about  a 
young  lady  whom  you  thought  had  lately 
joined  this  company,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  was  his  response,  "but  like  all 
the  rest,  he  knew  nothing  about  it.-' 

"Oh,  they  never  trouble  themselves  to  re- 
member ;  I  don't  know  as  they  could,  so  many 
are  coming  and  going  all  the  time.  But  I 
guessed  at  once  that  you  were  looking  after 
Alice  Leonti.  That  is  only  her  stage  name," 
she  added,  as  he  was  about  to  speak  ;  "her  real 
name  is  Susy  Brooks,  and  she  ran  away  from 
home.  I  am  so  glad  if  she  belongs  to  you.  She 
was  so  pretty  and  so  young,  I  couldn't  bear  to 
have  her  sent  to  the  hospital  when  she  was 
taken  sick,  so  she  stayed  with  us,  and  my 
mother  has  nursed  her.  Perhaps  you  will  go 
and  see  her  now.  I  am  on  my  way  home.  We 
don't  live  in  a  very  nice  place,  because  we  are 
poor,  but  if  you  don't  mind—" 


"I  will  go  at  once,"  he  said.  And  as  he 
walked  through  the  narrow,  muddy  streets,  he 
learned  that  Susy,  driven  by  the  want  of 
money  and  friends,  had  accepted  an  inferior 
position  as  a  dancer  at  this  small  theatre,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act  had  fainted. 

"I  believe  it  was  sheer  mortification,  she  was 
so  sensitive  and  delicate,  and  she  was  too 
proud  to  let  her  wants  be  known,  or  to  apply 
to  her  relations.  But  she  is  getting  well,  now, 
though  she  has  been  very  near  to  death's 
door." 

They  reached  the  tenement  house  where 
these  kind  people  lived,  and  after  mounting  a 
great  many  stairs,  the  girl  opened  a  door  into 
a  large  room.  Uncle  Sam's  glance  fell  upon  a 
woman  near  the  small  stove  ,who  was  making 
bread,  and  whose  face  and  manner  gave 
evidence  that  she  had  seen  better  days.  The 
floor  was  white  and  clean,  and  home-made 
mats  gave  it  an  air  of  attractiveness.  Through 
many  windows  the  light  came  softly,  and  over 
all  was  the  grace  of  neatness. 

"Mother,"  said  the  girl,  as  the  matron  wiped 
her  hands  and  untied  the  strings  of  her  cotton 
apron,  "some  one  has  come  to  see  our  sick 
friend." 

■'I'm  very  glad,  indeed,"  the  woman  said,' 
looking  smilingly  intoUneleSam's  face  as  she 
came  forward.  "We  have  done  the  best  we 
could  for  her.  The  poor  child  has  been  a  great 
sufferer,  but  she  is  on  the  mend,  I  am  glad  to 
say." 

"All  ©wing  to  your  kindness  and  care,  no 
doubt,"  said  Uncle  Sam,  as  he  followed  her 
into  a  room  where,  upon  a  narrow  cot,  lay 
pretty  Susy,  her  features  so  pinched,  so  wan 
and  white,  her  closed  eyes  so  hollow,  that  for 
a  second  Uncle  Sam  thought  she  was  dead. 
As  he  bent  over  her,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and 
an  expression  of  rapture  came  into  their  blue 
depths. 

"I  dreamed  it !  I  dreamed  you  came  for 
me!"  she  said,  with  a  quick  sob,  the  tears 
brimming  her  eyes.  "Oh,  Uncle  Sam,  it 
is  so  goad  to  see  you  !  But  you  will  none  of 
you  ever  care  for  me  again,  because  I  ran 
away."  Her  thin  hands  went  up  to  her 
face.  "I  thought  I  was  doing  right,"  she 
said.  "Aunt  Esther  called  me  hard  names, 
and  said  I  was  an  expense  to  her.  I  did 
think  of  coming  out  to  you,  but  when  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  offer  me  a  home,  I  re- 
fused, and  I  couldn't  ask  you  to  take  me 
after  that.  Theu  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
sell  my  diamond  ring— my  mother's  ring — 
and  I  had  been  saving  a  little  money  that 
I  earned  by  knitting  lace." 

She  was  sobbing,  now,  bitterly. 

"Hush,  my  child,"  said  Uncle  Sam,  pity- 
ingly; "don't  talk  about  it  now;  you  are 
too  weak." 

"Oh,  but  I  must,  I  must,  though  I  can't 
tell  all.  How  dreadful  it  was  when  my 
money  was  all  spent,  and  I  couldn't  get 
anytliiug  to  do !  I  couldn't  go  back  to  my 
aunt,  because  she  had  threatened  to  turn 
me  away  if  I  did.  So  what  could  I  do? 
Then  I  tried  the  theatres  for  a  small  place 
—anything  that  I  had  the  health  to  do— 
and  they  didn't  want  me,  only  at  this  last 
one,  and  there  —  oh,  Uncle  Sam  ! "  Her 
voice  choked.  She  caught  his  hand  and 
held  it  with  all  her  strength,  which  was 
but  small,  while  she  struggled  with  her 
sobs,  as  she  managed  to  say:  "Then  I 
wanted  to  die." 

"She  came  pretty  near  it,  poor,  little 
thing !  "  said  the  woman,  pitifully. 

"Yes,  and  I  wish  I  had." 

"Hush,  hush,"  said  Uncle  Sam,  with  a 
break  in  his  voice.  "It's  all  over  now,  my 
dear,  '  he  went  on,  swallowing  a  great  lump 
in  his  throat,  "and  you  have  had  your 
experience.  Now  I  have  come  after  you.  Do 
you  remember  the  old  country  home,  the 
birds,  the  fields,  the  blue  sky?  Only  say  the 
word,  and  you  shall  be  as  a  daughter  to  me. 
You  shall  write  and  sing  and  live  outdoors 
and  get  well.  But  remember,  no  more  stage 
business.   What  did  I  tell  yon,  little  one?  " 

"Oh,  Uncle  Sam,  only  take  me  with  you !  It 
will  be  like  heaven,  now.  I  will  never  despise 
the  humblest  home  again.  Whatever  you 
advise  me  I  will  do,  if  only  I  can  stay  with 
you." 

"Then  it  is  all  settled,"  said  Uncle  Sam,  with 
moist  eyes.  "You  didn't  know  I  was  breaking 
my  heart  for  you  to  come,  but  I  wouldn't  urge 
you.  Willing  service  or  none." 

Uncle  Sam  had  something  to  do  with  his 
pocket-book  before  he  left  that  night.  It  came 
with  him  plump  with  bank  notes,  but  when 
Susy  and  he  returned  together  a  few  days 
afterward,  there  was  only  a  little  more  than 
enough  left  to  pay  their  fare  home.  The  poor, 
little  dancer  and  her  widowed  mother  had 
cause  to  remember  Uncle  Sam  for  months 
afterward. 

The  old  farm-house  is  a  pleasant  place  to  live 
in  now,  for  pretty  Susy  graces  it  like  a  little 
queen.  Singing,  working,  reading,  writing, 
doing  her  own  sweet  will  all  the  day  long,  she 
is  very  happy. 

Uncle  Sam,  who  is  a  loving  but  judicious 
critic,  has  already  helped  her  to  literary  fame, 
and  her  pretty  stories  and  poems  are  read  a-t 
many  a  fireside.  The  woodbine  over  the 
trellis,  and  the  roses  about  the  door,  the  dumb 
creatures  Inside  the  house  and  out,  are  alike 
the  recipients  of  her  care  and  attention. 

And  they  are  not  all.  There  is  somebody 
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who  is  getting  in  the  habit  of  stopping  for  a 
chat  with  Susy— somebody  with  brown  eyes 
that  flash  suddenly  with  love-light  at  the  sight 
of  her  smile.  Uncle  Sam  calls  him  "that 
young  fellow"  a  little  contemptuously,  but 
still  he  smiles  on  everything  and  every 
one  whom  Susy  likes.  "That  young  fellow"  Is 
very  busy  during  the  day,  on  a  snug  little 
farm  of  his  own,  left  him  by  his  father,  which, 
instead  of  selling  and  wandering  into  the  city 
to  spend  his  money,  he  has  determined  to 
make  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Uncle  Sam  says  "that  young  fellow's"  head 
is  level,  when  he  hears  him  talk  of  following 
out  sundry  methods  in  order  to  make  his  land 
profitable,  and  as  the  little  homestead  is  only 
half  a  mile  away,  and  the  young  fellow  has 
two  good  horses  on  his  farm,  Uncle  Sam 
thinks,  with  a  sort  of  melancholy  interest, 
that  Susy  won't  be  so  very  far  away  after  all ; 
it  will  only  be  a  short  walk,  and  he  is  fond  of 
walking.  He  laughed  to  himself  not  a  little, 
one  day,  when  on  lifting  some  paper  all  scrib- 
bled over,  and  expecting  to  read  one  of  Susy's 
poetical  effusions,  the  first  thing  that  met  his 
eyes  was : 

"For  Cop  Cake.— One  cup  of  butter,  two  cups 
of  sugar,  three  cups  of  flour  and  four  eggs." 
And  all  the  way  down,  recipe  after  recipe 
followed,  all  copied  from  the  old  family  cook- 
book. 

"So  that's  the  poetry  she's  busy  on  now,"  he 
said  to  himself,  laughing,  "the  poetry  of  com- 
mon sense  and  good  living!  Well,  well,"  he 
soliloquized,  "that's  much  more  sensible  and  a 
great  deal  pleasanter  than  to  be  a  third-rate 
actress  at  a  second-class  theatre." 

That  evening  he  went  out  to  the  gate  where 
the  young  farmer  stood,  talking  to  Susy,  and 
scanned  him  well.  He  noted  a  face  of  remark- 
able strength,  fine,  brown  eyes  that  looked 
steadily  into  his,  a  firm  mouth,  good  color, 
well-knit  limbs,  and  a  physique  of  blended 
strength  and  beauty. 

"Won't  you  walk  in?"  he  asked,  with  a 
smile  such  as  only  Uncle  Sam  can  give  when 
he  is  pleased,  and  Susy  knew  from  that  mo- 
ment that  Uncle  Sam  had  taken  "that  young 
fellow"  into  favor. 

So  he  had;  and  the  little  birds  on  every 
hedge  and  tree  fly  not  more  willingly  and 
merrily  than  Susy's  pretty  fingers,  as  she  sits 
making  up  a  goodly  store  of  household  fur- 
nishings for  the  pretty  rooms  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned cottage  waiting  for  her. 

And  every  time  Uncle  Sam  comes  in  to  sit 
down  for  a  chat,  to  read  the  newspaper,  or  to 
watch  her  as  she  sews,  her  happy  heart  goes 
out  to  him  in  the  teuderest  love,  as  she 
whispers : 

"God  bless  Uncle  Sam  !  " 


AVOIDING  POISON  VINES. 

There  need  be  no  trouble  in  identifying  the 
poison  ivy  in  any  of  its  forms.  The  hairy 
trunk  will  often  serve  us,  but  there  are 
two  other  features  which  are  of  much  more 
value.  First,  let  us  remember  that  its  leaves 
are  always  grouped  in  threes,  whatever  the 
outlines  of  their  more  or  less  wavy  margins. 
In  some  sections  the  plant  is  always  called  the 
"three-leaved  ivy." 

Four  things  need  to  be  committed  to 
memory,  says  Harper's  Young  People,  to  insure 
safety  against  our  poison  sumachs  : 

1.  -The  three-leaved  ivy  is  dangerous. 

2.  The  flve-leaved  ivy  is  harmless. 

3.  The  poison  sumachs  have  white  berries. 

4.  No  red-berried  sumach  is  poisonous. 
Both  the  poison  ivy  and  the  poison  sumach, 

though  unlike  in  appearance  of  foliage?  have 
similar  white  berries  growing  in  small,  slender 
clusters  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  In  all 
other  sumachs  the  berries  are  red,  and  in  close 
bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and,  far 
from  being  dangerous,  yield  a  frosty-looking 
acid  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  taste  and 
wholesome  withal.  With  these  precepts  fixed 
in  the  mind,  no  one  need  fear  the  dangers  of 
thickets. 


ORANGE  BLOSSOMS. 

The  custom  of  wearing  orange  blossoms  at 
weddings  is  of  comparatively  recent  date  with 
us.  It  came  to  us,  like  most  other  female 
fashions  in  dress,  from  the  French,  who  in 
tn»n  had  derived  it  from  Spain.  In  the  latter 
country  it  had  long  obtained,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  of  Moorish  origin.  There 
is,  however,  an  old  Spanish  legend  which  gives 
a  different  account  of  its  introduction.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  soon  after  the  importation  of 
the  orange  tree  by  the  Moors,  one  of  the 
Spanish  kings  had  a  specimen  of  which  he 
was  very  proud,  and  of  which  the  French 
ambassador  was  extremely  desirous  to  obtain 
an  offshoot. 

The  gardener's  daughter  was  aware  of  this, 
and  In  order  to  provide  herself  with  the  neces- 
sary dowry  to  enable  her  to  marry  her  lover, 
she  obtained  a  slip,  which  she  sold  to  the 
ambassador  at  a  high  price.  On  the  occasion 
of  her  wedding,  in  recognition  of  her  gratitude 
to  the  plant  which  had  procured  her  happi- 
ness, she  bound  in  her  hair  a  wreath  of  orange 
blossoms,  and  thus  inaugurated  a  fashion 
which  has  become  universal. 

As  the  orange  was  introduced  into  Spain  at 
a  very  early  period,  by  the  Moors,  this  legend 
BUfHciently  establishes  the  antiquity  of  the 
custom  as  far  as  that  country  is  concerned, 
although  many  centuries  elapsed  before  it 


spread  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  Up  to  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago  it  was  the  practice  for  ladles 
to  be  married  in  hats  or  bonnets;  and  the 
fashion  of  dispensing  with  the  bonnet  seems 
first  to  have  established  itself  after  the  ex- 
ample set  by  Queen  Victoria  on  the  occasion 
of  her  wedding  in  1840. 

"Her  dress,"  says  the  Annual  Register,  "was  a 
rich,  white  satin,  trimmed  with  orange  flowers, 
and  on  her  head  she  wore  a  wreath  of  the  same 
blossoms,  over  which,  but  not  so  as  to  conceal 
her  face,  a  beautiful  veil  of  Honiton  lace  was 
thrown." 

For  some  years  after  this,  however,  bonnets 
were  still  often  worn  at  weddings,  the  orange 
flower  wreath.natural  or  artificial, being  placed 
on  them,  and  not  directly  on  the  head.  It  is 
probably  not  more  than  thirty  years  ago  that 
they  were  finally  dispensed  with,  and  the 
wreath  and  veil  substituted.  Even  in  Ger- 
many, the  time-honored  chaplet  of  myrtle,  to 
which  there  are  so  many  allusions  in  literature 
and  poetry,  has  now  been  discarded  in  favor 
of  orange  flowers,  and  there  seems  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  this  custom,  now  universal,  and 
pretty  and  appropriate  in  itself,  will  continue 
to  be  followed  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

HISTORY  OF  A  WELL-KNOWN  SONG. 

How  many  of  the  myriads  who  in  childhood 
have  sung,  "There  is  a  happy  land,  far,  far 
away,"  knew  anything  of  its  writer?  His 
name  is  Andrew  Young,  and  he  is  now  eighty 
years  of  age,  still  mentally  and  physically 
vigorous,  and  retaining,  in  all  its  early  fresh- 
ness, his  sympathy  with  children.  The  hymn 
was  composed  in  1838.  The  tune  to  which  it  is 
married  Is  an  old  Indian  air,  which  blended 
with  the  music  of  the  woods  in  the  primeval 
forest  long  before  Sunday-schools  were  thought 
of.  The  hymn  was  composed  for  the  melody. 
Its  bright  and  strongly-marked  phrases  struck 
Mr.  Young's  musical  ear  the  first  time  he 
heard  it  casually  played  in  the  drawing-room. 
He  asked  for  it  again  and  again.  It  haunted 
him.  Being  accustomed  to  relieve  the  clamor 
of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  rhyme,  words 
naturally  followed,  and  so  the  hymn  was 
created.  It  got  Into  print.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  nineteen  different  languages.  And 
yet  the  author  has  never  received,  and,  is> 
deed,  has  never  been  offered  a  penny  in  re- 
muneration. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  DOCTORS'  BILLS. 

Never  go  to  bed  with  damp  or  cold  feet. 

Never  lean  with  the  back  upon  anything 
that  is  cold. 

Never  begin  a  journey  until  the  breakfast 
has  been  eaten. 

Never  take  warm  drinks  and  then  Immedi- 
ately go  out  iu  the  cold. 

After  exercise  of  any  kind  never  ride  In  an 
open  carriage  or  near  the  window  of  a  car  for 
a  moment;  it  is  dangerous  to  health,  or  even 
life. 

Never  omit  regular  bathing,  for  unless  the 
skin  is  in  good  condition  the  cold  will  close  the 
pores  and  favor  congestion  or  other  diseases. 

Never  stand  still  in  cold  weather,  especially 
after  having  taken  a  slight  degree  of  exercise, 
and  always  avoid  standing  on  ice  or  snow 
where  the  person  is  exposed  to  the  wind. 

When  going  from  a  warm  atmosphere  into  a 
cooler  one,  keep  the  mouth  almost  closed,  so 
that  the  air  may  be  warmed  by  its  passage 
through  the  nose  ere  it  reaches  the  lungs. 

Keep  the  back,  especially  between  the  shoul- 
der-blades, well  covered;  also  the  chest  well 
protected.  In  sleeping  in  a  cold  room,  estab- 
lish the  habit  of  breathing  through  the  nose, 
and  never  with  the  mouth  open. 


WOMEN  SHOULD  HEED. 

Here  is  something  I  got  from  my  family 
physician  which  I  really  think  every  woman 
should  know  :  Women  who  sit  with  their  legs 
crossed  to  sew  or  to  read,  or  to  hold  the  baby,  are 
not  aware  that  they  are  inviting  serious  phys- 
ical ailments,  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless.  When 
a  man  crosses  his  legs  he  places  the  ankle  of  one 
limb  across  the  knee  of  the  other,  and  rests  it 
lightly  there.  A  woman,  more  modest  and 
restricted  in  her  movements,  rests  the  entire 
weight  of  one  limb  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
other,  and  this  pressure  upon  the  sensitive 
nerves  and  cords,  if  indulged  in  for  continued 
lengths  of  time,  as  is  often  done  by  ladies  who 
sew  or  embroider,  will  produce  disease. 
Sciatica,  neuralgia  and  other  serious  troubles 
frequently  result  from  this  simple  cause.  The 
muscles  and  nerves  in  the  upper  portion  of  a 
woman's  legs  are  extremely  sensitive,  and 
much  of  her  whole  physical  structure  can  be- 
come deranged  if  they  are  overtaxed  in  the 
manner  referred  to.—  Courier-Journal. 
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ANOTHER  NEW  BOOK. 


A  Bartered  Birthright 


Our  readers  will  recognize  the  above 
as  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  serial 
recently  published  in  the  Farm  and 
Fireside,  written  by  James  Franklin 
Fitts,  the  popular  story  writer.  It 
met  with  such  a  hearty  reception  from 
the  thousands  of  our  readers  who  de- 
light in  good  stories,  that  we  have 
published  it  in  book  form. 

The  book  is  printed  on  good,  heavy 
paper,  with  large  type  (same  type  as 
this  notice  is  set  in),  freely  illustrated, 
and  is  5|  by  1\  inches  in  size. 

Given  free  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending 
one  new  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper. 

Price,  Including  one  year's  subscription  to 
this  paper,  60  cents. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  25  cents.  Postage  paid 
by  us  in  each  case. 

Address  all  letters  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Only  $1 f 


&r  a  NEW  ATLAS «™  WORLD 


AND  THIS  PAPER  ONE  YEAR. 


The  Atlas  and  Paper  all  Mailed  to  Any  Address,  Postage  Paid  by  ns. 

Better  thai)  Atlases  Gosting  $5.00  to  $10.00. 
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Size,  Open,  14  by  22  Inches ;  Closed,  14  by  11  Inches. 


All  the  Maps  are  Handsomely  Colored,  most 
of  them  in  6  Colors. 

Larger  and  Better  Maps  of  the  Principal  States 
than  Atlases  costing  $10.00. 

Colored  County  Maps  of  all  the  States  and 
Territories. 

All  Countries  on  the  Face  of  the  Earth  are 
Shown. 

The  Latest  Railroad  Maps. 

Rivers  and  Lakes  are  Accurately  Located. 

All  the  Large  Cities  of  the  World  are  Shown 
on  the  Maps. 

ThelmportantTowns  and  Most  of  the  Villages 
of  the  United  States  are  Given  on  the  Maps. 

With  the  Peerless  Atlas  yon  can  Keep  Abreast  of  tbe  Times. 
It  Gives  a  Classified  List  of  all  Nations  of  tbe  Earth,  with 

Form  of  Government,  Geographical  Location,  Size  and 

Popnlation. 

Population  of  Each  State  of  the  Union  for  tbe  Past  SO  Tears. 

Popnlation  and  Count  y-Seat  of  Each  County. 

A  Condensed  History  of  Each  State  in  the  Union. 

X limber  of  Miles  of  Railroad  in  Each  State. 

The  Pecnliarities  of  Soil  and  Climate,  together  with  the  Chief 
Product  ions, Principal  Industries  and  Wealth  of  Each  State. 

The  Educational  and  Religions  Interests  of  Each  State. 

The  Popular  and  Electoral  Totes  for  President  In  18S0,  1884 
and  1888,  by  States. 

The  Agricultural  Productions  of  tbe  United  States. 

The  Mineral  Products  of  the  United  States. 

Tbe  Homestead  Laws  and  Civil  Service  Rules. 

And  Much  Other  Information  that  Should  be  in  Every  Home, 
Store,  Office  and  Counting-Room. 


The  Best  Atlas  in  the  World  for  the  Price. 

REMEMBER,  the  Peerless  Atlas  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  postpaid,  for  only  $1,  including  one  year's  subscription  to 
this  paper.  Or  the  Atlas  will  be  mailed  FREE  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending  3  new  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper,  at 
50  cents  each.  No  commissions  or  premiums  allowed  club  raisers  when  subscribers  accept  this  special  offer  of  the  Atlas  and 
paper  for  only  $1. 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  this  paper,  you  can  have  your  subscription  advanced  one  year  from  present  date  on  yellow 
label  by  accepting  the  above  offer. 

Address  aii  letters  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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She  showed  the  stripes  on  her  brilliant  hose, 
And  patted  the  floor  with  her  feet. 

Greasy  and  brown  on  her  finger  tips, 
She  brought  the  bone  to  her  lovely  lips, 

"With  a  sly  glance  sideward  thrown 
At  a  youth  who  looked  at  her  while  she 
lunched, 

Who  sat  and  sighed  while  she  munched  and 
munched 
The  meat  from  her  chicken  bone. 

Awkward  and  shy,  of  a  rustic  mold, 
With  a  scanty  mustache  of  flaxen  gold, 

He  spoke  in  a  piping  tone. 
He'd  alonging  look  and  a  languid  air; 
He  -whispered  low  with  a  wistful  stare, 

"I  wish  I's  a  chicken  bone !" 

I  broadly  smiled  at  the  odd  conceit — 
A  novel  subject  to  cook  and  eat, 

To  munch  with  a  maiden's  jaw ; 
To  be  spitted  and  done  to  a  royal  brown, 
To  be  nipped,  to  be  gnawed  and  then  swal- 
lowed down, 

Like  corn  in  a  chicken's  craw. 

He  heaved  a  couple  of  dismal  sighs, 
With  his  very  soul  in  his  yearning  eyes, 

As  she  upward  gazed  at  him. 
With  a  laugh  and  a  toss  of  her  thoughtless 
head, 

"What  a  silly  goose  you  are,"  she  said, 
"I've  promised  to  marry  Jim  !" 

O  gay  coquette  of  the  auburn  hair! 

0  yearning  youth  of  the  wistful  stare  ! 
You  will  greet  my  gaze  no  more. 

There's  many  a  love  that  vs  never  told  ; 
There  are  millions  yet  to  be  sadly  sold 
By  the  flirts  whom  they  adore. 

— JSugene  J.  Hall. 

CHATS  WITH  THE  HOUSEKEEPER. 

^pT  seemed  one  year  that  the  "genus 
m\  homo"  in  our  family  bid  fair  to  run 
5:f  short  on  pies,  for  the  want  of  more 
M|  [  variety  of  material.  Having  a  great 
c^pj  many  Clinton  grapes,  which  are 
small  and  with  very  large  seeds, 
and  a  great  many  elderberries,  we  tried 
combining  them,  cooking  them  together 
until  the  grape  seeds  rose  to  the  sur- 
face, then  skimming  them  off;  I  added 
sugar  to  sweeten  and  then  set  aside  in  a 
stone  jar  to  use.  Not  caring  to  use  it  too 
frequently  so  as  to  tire  of  them,  we 
canned  some  of  it  and  used  it  later  in  the 
winter.  I  have  heard  people  say  that  to 
make  a  good  elderberry  pie  it  requires 
enough  other  good  material  to  make  a  pie, 
and  the  elderberries  are  only  put  in  for 
the  name,  but  I  think  when  they  are  com- 
bined with  a  sour  fruit  like  the  grape,  the 
flavor  is  very  pleasant. 

Crabapple  Jelly — Is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest jellies  we  have,  and  can  only  be  made 
in  the  fall.  Try  to  get  your  apples  be- 
fore they  are  quite  ripe.  Wash  them,  cut 
them  in  half;  if  good  and  sound,  leave  the 
core  and  seeds  in,  put  on  with  just  enough 
cold  water  to  cover  them  well.  When 
done,  pour  into  a  funnel-shaped  bag  of 
cheese-cloth,  doubled,  and  hang  up  to  drip. 
It  is  better  to  do  this  way,  as  in  pressing 
it  through  so  much  pulp  comes  through. 
To  the  drips  add  sugar  in  equal  amount  to 
your  liquid.  Stir  good  while  cold,  but 
never  stir  jelly  after  it  has  begun  to  boil. 
It  should  boil  hard  for  twenty  minutes. 

1  always  succeed  best  when  I  use  a  large- 
bottomed  pan  and  make  only  a  small 
quantity  at  a  time. 

Perhaps  you  are  tired  of  my  way  of 
making  pickles,  so  I  will  give  you  a  new 
one  sent  in  by  one  of  our  subscribers, 
which  you  may  all  try.  I  shall,  for  a 
change. 

Cucumber  Pickles. — Place  your  cu- 
cumbers in  liquid  half  vinegar  and  half 
water;  let  stand  for  three  days, 
then  scald  in  the  same  for  half 
an  hour.  Have  ready  this  proportion  of 
covering  if  you  have  a  goodly  number  of 
pickles:    Three  gallons  of  vinegar,  one 


half  pound  of  white  mustard  seed,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  pulverized  alum,  one 
cup  of  salt,  one  handful  of  whole  cloves, 
the  same  of  stick  cinnamon,  ten  small 
peppers  and  a  dozen  pieces  of  horse- 
radish. Take  the  cucumbers  out  of  the 
hot  vinegar  and  put  them  into  this,  cold. 
Place  a  weight  and  cover  over  the  top  to 
keep  them  under. 

Pipe  Tomato  Pickles. — Pare  ripe, 
sound  tomatoes,  but  do  not  scald  them. 
Place  in  a  jar.  Tie  whole  spices  in  a  cloth 
and  bring  to  a  boil  in  vinegar  and  pour  it 
over  them.  Christie  Irving. 

CUT  WORK. 

In  our  illustration  we  give  a  very  pretty 
pattern  of  ornamentation  to  be  used  for 
the  bottom  of  white  aprons  or  children's 
white  dresses.  The  pattern  is  easily 
marked  with  a  spool.  Underneath  the 
goods  is  basted  coarse  Brussels  net;  the 
oval  places  are  then  cut  straight  through 
the  middle  with  the  scissors,  and  the 
edges  turned  in  and  neatly  hemmed  down 
on  the  lace.  Nainsook  on  fine,  India  linen 
is  the  best  material  to  use.  Finish  the 
edge  with  a  deep  or  narrow  hem,  as  pre- 
ferred, and  on  the  edge  of  this  sew  torchon 
lace,  as  it  seems  to  correspond  best  with  i 
the  trimming.  It  can  be  used,  also,  for 
underwear,  if  the  material  is  fine. 

 L.  L.  C. 

HOME  TOPICS. 

A  Cleaning  Mixture. — It  is  convenient 
to  have  something  in  the  kitchen,  ready 
to  use  at  any  moment,  for  removing  stains 


from  silver  and  cleaning  nickel-plated  or 
brass  articles.  A  simple  and  good  mix- 
ture is  made  as  follows :  Take  half  a  cup 
of  whiting,  fill  the  cup  up  with  water,  put 
it  in  a  bottle  and  add  an  ounce  of  am- 
monia. Shake  it  well  before  using.  A 
flannel  cloth  moistened  with  this  will 
remove  the  discoloration  made  by  eggs  on 
silver  spoons  or  forks,  with  so  little 
trouble  that  they  will  not  be  neglected. 
It  will  also  remove  the  brown  smoke 
stains  from  lamp  chimneys,  and  make 
them  as  clear  and  bright  as  crystal. 

Cheese-cake  Pie. — Fruit  is  so  scarce 
this  year  that  it  puzzles  the  cook  to  find  a 
variety  of  good,  inexpensive  desserts. 
Perhaps  the  following  recipe  will  help 
some  one:  Take  a  teacupful  and  a  half  of 
cottage  cheese,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream,  either  sweet  or  sour,  and  rub  it 
through  a  colander;  add  two  eggs,  well 
beaten,  half  a  teacupful  of  sugar,  and  the 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  if  you 
have  it,  or  flavor  with  nutmeg  or  lemon 
extract.  If  you  do  not  use  the  lemon  you 
will  not  need  so  much  sugar.  Stir  all  to- 
gether until  it  is  smooth.  Make  a  good 
paste,  line  a  pie-dish  with  it,  fill  it  with 
the  pie,  and  bake  about  half  an  hour. 

Watermelon  Pickles.— Although  fruit 


is  scarce,  yet  watermelons  are  plenty,  and 
a  nice,  sweet  pickle  can  be  made  of  the 
rinds — that  part  which  is  usually  thrown 
away.  Pare  off  the  green  skin,  cutting  the 
rinds  into  any  shape  desired,  and  then  let 
them  lie  in  a  weak  brine  until  the  next 
morning;  then  put  them  in  a  preserving- 
kettle,  in  clear  water,  and  boil  them  until 
you  can  pierce  them  with  a  broom  splint. 
Let  them  drain  in  a  colander  while  you 
make  a  sirup  in  the  proportion  of  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  quart  of  vinegar, 
half  an  ounce  of  mace,  an  ounce  of  stick 
cinnamon  and  one  ounce  of  green  ginger 
roots.  Boil  this  until  it  is  a  thick  sirup ; 
put  the  drained  melon  into  glass  jars, 
pour  in  the  hot  sirup  and  seal  the  jars. 

Naming  Children. — A*  few  days  ago 
several  people  were  talking  of  names.  One 
of  them,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  present  census,  said  that  it 
seemed  to  him  the  shorter  and  more  in- 
significant the  surname  was,  the  longer 
and  more  high-sounding  a  name  was 
given  by  the  parents.  He  mentioned 
such  names  as  Alexander  Hamilton  Butts, 
Claudius  Algernon  Potts,  Cleopatra 
Geraldine  Hodge.  From  this  the  talk 
went  on,  and  each  one  told  of  odd  or 
ridiculous  names.  One  that  was  mention- 
ed was  May  I.  Pinch ;  another,  Carrie  A. 
Gunn;  and  of  initials  there  were  R.  U. 
Green,  C.  A.  Wolff  and  B.  A.  Goslin,  with 
many  others  I  do  not  now  remember. 

It  really  seems  as  if  there  were  enough 
good,  honest,  Christian  names  without 
calling  a  little,  dimpled  darling  Cleopatra 


or  Baadicea  or  Lucius  Quintus  Curtius, 
and  yet  we  hear  just  such  names,  or  worse 
ones.  Besides  choosing  a  pretty  sounding 
name,  we  can  see  by  the  examples  given 
that  one  should  think  of  the  way  the 
names  will  fit  together,  of  the  initials,  and 
of  what  the  nickname  will  probably  be. 
Children  are  very  apt  to  get  a  nickname  at 
school,  and  if  there  is  anything  about 
their  name  that  can  be  'made  a  fund  for 
teasing,  it  will  be  discovered.  I  heard  of 
one  boy  whose  initials  were  H.  O.  T.  At 
school  he  was  immediately  dubbed  "Hot," 
and  this  name  clung  to  him  into  manhood. 
Parents  should  think  of  all  these  things, 
and  not  give  a  child  a  name  that  is  out- 
landish just  because  it  is  a  family  name. 
The  sooner  some  names  become  obsolete 
the  better.  Maida  McL. 

WHITE  WORMS. 

Franz  Bollman,  Wall  Lake,  Iowa, 
writes:  "My  wife  says  her  pot  plants  are 
being  killed  by  little,  white  worms  which 
lurk  in  the  earth  about  the  roots,  and  she 
wishes  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them." 

Answer: — Stir  into  the  surface  soil  a 
liberal  dressing  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and 
water  occasionally  with  tobacco  tea.  This 
will  act  as  a  fertilizer  upon  the  plants  and 
rid  the  earth  of  the  worms. 
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IN  EXPERIENCE'S  SCHOOL. 

"Experience  is  a  dear  schoolmaster,  but 
fools  won't  learn  in  any  other,"  used  to 
be  a  favorite  quotation  of  my  mother's. 
Now,  I  have  learned  some  useful  lessons — 
not  all  of  them  especially  costly  ones,  but 
many  that,  perhaps,  might  be  useful  to 
my  sister  housekeepers— in  the  years  that 
I  have  had  the  care  and  management  of 
household  affairs,  and  to  record  a  few  of 
these  lessons  for  the  benefit  of  others  will 
be  the  aim  in  this  article. 

Some  of  these  points  I  did  intend  to 
note  down  earlier  in  the  season  and  for- 
ward to  the  editor,  so  that  they  might  be 
more  seasonable  for  the  present  summer, 
but  illness  prevented  me  from  doing  so. 
However,  they  may  be  in  time  to  be  util- 
ized by  some  of  your  readers  this  year, 
and  will  certainly  keep  until  another 
season. 

First,  a  point  in  regard  to  soap  making, 
that  is  not  too  late  to  be  practically  ap- 
plied the  present  fall.  A  writer  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  Farm  and  Fireside  ad- 
vocated the  home  manufacture  of  the 
supply  of  soap  for  the  family,  and  I  think 
her  suggestions  were  excellent,  but  I 
would  here  add  another  item  to  the  direc- 
tions she  gave,  which  will  be  found  a 
great  aid  in  the  annual  soap  making.  It 
has  been  a  great  help  to  me  since  I  adopt- 
ed this  plan  of  management,  as  all  anxi- 
ety as  to  the  proper  keeping  of  the  grease 
gathered  during  the  season  is  thereby 
relieved  and  much  time  gained  in  getting 
the  soap  "to  come,"  for  since  I  practiced 
this  method,  less  than  half  the  boiling 
formerly  required  answers  as  well,  and, 
in  fact,  I  believe — though  I  have  not  tried 
that  plan — that  where  the  lye  used  for 
keeping  the  grease  is  of  extra  strength,  as 
I  have  had  on  some  occasions,  no  boiling 
at  all  is  really  essential,  but  that  the  ad- 
dition of  more  lye  and  then  boiling  water 
stirred  in,  would  bring  soap  at  once. 

The  plan  is  to  have  good,  strong  lye 
stored  in  some  suitable  vessel.  A  stone 
jar  serves  an  excellent  purpose  for  this 
use,  and  whenever  you  have  any  grease 
you  wish  to  save  for  soap,  place  it  in  this 
jar  of  lye,  taking  care  to  stir  it  occasion- 
ally, so  the  grease  may  all  be  thoroughly 
saturated  with  lye;  then,  when  ready  for 
soap  making  in  the  fall  or  another  spring, 
you  will  find  your  grease  free  from  mould 
and  insects,  which  is  often  not  the  case 
when  stored  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Then,  too,  the  action  of  this  strong  lye 
upon  the  grease  has  been  such  as  to  have 
already  greatly  advanced  the  operation 
of  soap  making,  and  the  saving  in  time 
alone  would  much  more  than  compensate 
for  the  trouble,  if,  indeed,  it  is  any  extra 
trouble  saving  it  in  this  manner. 

Where  the  lye  at  the  end  of  soap  mak- 
ing is  of  sufficient  strength  to  .nearly  or 
quite  bear  up  an  egg,  it  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  keeping  grease;  but,  at  any 
rate,»it  is  little  trouble  to  set  up  a  leacli 
and  run  off  enough  lye  for  this  use,  and  a 
few  quarts  of  good  lye,  stored  in  some 
convenient  receptacle,  is  with  us  often 
found  quite  useful. 

This  leads  me  to  another  subject  I  had 
intended  to  touch  upon  in  this  article,  but 
I  find  I  must  condense,  or  I  shall  extend 
it  to  too  great  length.  This  is  the  use  of 
clear  lye  for  cleansing  such  articles  as 
fruit-cans,  stone  jars  for  butter  and  pre- 
serves, and,  in  fact,  many  other  things 
which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  care- 
ful housekeeper  if  she  has  a  dish  or 
dishes  of  lye  on  hand  for  use  when  neecfed. 
For  this  purpose  the  lye  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  as  strong  as  that  used  for  grease. 
It  is  my  practice  to  store  several  quarts  of 
lye,  after  making  soap  each  year,  in  empty 
fruit-cans,  and  then,  previous  to  putting 
up  my  annual  supply  of  canned  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.,  fill  each  can,  separate- 
ly, full  or  nearly  full  of  this  lye,  being 
sure  every  part  of  the  can  and  cover  is  wet 
with  it.  When  thoroughly  rinsed,  such 
cans  are  then  absolutely  clean  and  sweet, 
and  by  the  use  of  perfect  rubbers  and 
properly  sealing  them,  no  loss  of  canned 
fruit  is  iu  any  way  a  necessity. 

I  heard  an  old  housekeeper  say  she  could 
not  safely  use  old  fruit-cans  more  than 
three  or  four  years,  even  with  new  rub- 
bers, as  the  sauce  would  spoil  in  them,  but 
if  entirely  clean  there  is  certainly  no 
reason  why  old  cans  are  not  as  good  as 
now  ones,  and  that  they  can  be  easily 


THE  TALE  OF  A  CHICKEN  BONE. 

She  sat  in  the  car  on  the  seat  ahead  ; 
Her  hair  was  wavy,  and  almost  red ; 

Her  voice  had  a  dulcet  tone  ; 
Her  face  was  lovely,  her  look  was  bland, 
She  held  in  her  pretty  and  slender  hand 

A  savory  chicken  bone. 

Her  teeth  were  perfect  and  white  as  milk, 
Her  lashes  long  and  as  soft  as  silk, 

And  her  eyes  with  splendor  shone  ; 
Beautiful,  jolly  and  full  of  fun, 
With  laugh,  with  giggle  and  girlish  pun, 

She  nibbled  her  chicken  bone. 

She  shook  her  head  and  tossed  her  chin  ; 
She  twisted  her  red  tongue  out  and  in  ; 

She  pouted  her  lips,  so  sweet ; 
She  tilted  upward  her  pretty  nose  ; 


Cut  Work. 
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made  perfectly  sweet  and  clean  in  this 
way,  I  know  from  actual  experience  of 
many  years.  Perhaps  if  this  should  meet 
the  favor  of  the  editor,  I  may  be  able  in  a 
future  article  to  give  a  few  more  pointers 
from  my  experience  that  will  interest 
Farm  and  Fireside  readers. 

Aunt  Mary. 


A  USEFUL  SUGGESTION. 

Anna  A.  Cameron,  in  the  Homemaker, 
gives  the  following  useful  hint,  which  our 
housekeepers  may  like  to  try  during  the 
pickling  season  : 

"No  matter  what  pains  I  took  to  keep 
my  pickles  under  the  brine,  up  they 
would  come  like  so  many  rebellious  corks, 
get  waterlogged  and  have  to  be  thrown 
away. 

"I  am  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  and 
like  to  think  out  modes  of  escape  from 
some  of  the  small  snares  that  beset  a 
housekeeper;  but  the  pickle  problem  re- 
mained unsolved  until  a  summer  when 
cucumbers  were  very  scarce,  and  one 
looked  on  their  destruction  with  anything 
but  equanimity. 

"The  keg  in  which  I  had  put  them  in 
brine  was  smaller  at  the  top  than  any- 
where else,  hence  I  could  only  get  a  small, 
circular  board  in  it,  too  small  in  circum- 
ference to  prevent  the  cucumbers  from 
escaping  from  under  it.  As  I  beheld  the 
inflated  objects,  time  after  time,  encircling 
the  outer  rim  of  the  board,  and  knew  that 
one  after  another  they  would  all  be  ruined, 
suddenly  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself  to  me  in  the  shape  of  a  thin, 
white  cotton  bag  that  lay  near. 

"I  put  all  the  survivors  into  the  bag, 
tied  a  string  down  close  to  them,  and 
plunged  bag  and  all  beneath  the  brine, 
with  board  and  rock  accompaniment,  bid- 
ding 'a  long  good-night'  to  further  diffi- 
culty respecting  pickles  in  brine. 

"I  put  up  a  quantity  of  pepper  mangoes 
every  year,  and  the  peppers  were  as  irre- 
pressible as  life-preservers.  They  could 
not  be  induced  to  stay  under  the  brine, 
but  the  bag  reduces  them  to  order,  and 
nothing  need  spoil,  from  the  'tiniest  Tim' 
up  the  whole  list  of  things  pickled." 

CANNED  MILK  AND  PACKED  BUTTER  FOR 
WINTER  USE. 

"Where  the  supply  of  good  milk  cows  is 
limited  on  a  farm,  it  invariably  happens 
that  there  comes  a  time  during  the  year, 
usually  during  the  winter  months,  when 
that  farmer's  family  is  without  milk. 
Those  who  have  never  had  any  experience 
of  this  kind  can  form  no  idea  of  the  incon- 
venience it  occasions,  and  only  where  the 
family  is  accustomed  to  the  rise  of  cream 
in  coffee  and  tea  is  the  real  deprivation 
felt. 

However,  the  good  housewife  has  it 
within  her  power  to  supply  her  table  with 
cream,  if  she  will  only  take  the  trouble 
and  begin  her  preparations  early  enough ; 
not  in  the  form  of  condensed  milk  from 
the  factories,  but  in  the  shape  of  canned 
milk  of  her  own  preparing.  She  should 
provide  herself  with  a  good  supply  of 
self-sealing  quart  jars.  Fill  the  jars  with 
new  milk,  the  richer  the  better,  and  screw 
on  the  covers  closely,  then  wrap  them  in 
several  folds  of  cloth  and  place  in  a  vessel 
of  cold  water.  Let  the  water  come  up  to 
the  covers  of  the  jars.  Place  the  vessel 
over  the  fire  and  let  the  water  boil  half  an 
hour.  After  the  milk  is  cool,  remove  the 
jars  to  a  cool,  dark  place.  It  will  keep  an 
almost  indefinite  length  of  time  and  be 
relished  equally  with  fresh  milk. 

Late  September  and  October  is  the  best 
time  to  make  butter  that  is  to  be  put  by 
for  winter  use.  As  the  fall  pasture  is 
then  in  its  prime,  the  butter  produced  at 
this  time  is  much  sweeter  than  that  made 
earlier.  (Reference  is  here  had  to  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  etc.,  in  which  sections  the 
killing,  black  frosts  do  not  usually  appear 
until  November.)  There  are  various  ways 
of  packing  butter,  each  one  possessing 
some  good  points,  providing  the  season  is 
favorable  to  its  keeping,  as  very  much 
depends  on  the  weather,  we  have  long 
since  learned.  The  following  method  we 
consider  the  most  likely  to  prove  success- 
ful for  preserving  September  butter: 

The  butter  is  first  thoroughly  washed, 
then  it  is  salted  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
housewife,  with  the  best  dairy  salt  ob- 
tainable; it  is  then  pressed  well — we  think 
working  destroys,  in  a  measure,  the  fine 
quality  of  the  butter— and   allowed  to 


stand  six  or  more  hours,  after  which  it  is 
pressed  again.  It  is  then  made  into  small 
balls  or  rolls  of  about  a  pound  each.  Each 
roll  is  wrapped  in  thin,  bleached  cheese- 
cloth. A  new  stone  jar  is  procured — this 
may  be  of  a  size  that  suits  you  best,  we 
prefer  the  three-gallon  size;  it  is  first 
thoroughly  rubbed  with  damp  salt,  and  a 
thin  layer  of  salt  is  put  in  the  bottom, 
then  the  butter  is  packed  in.  When  the 
jar  is  nearly  full  it  is  filled  with  strong 
brine.  A  little  sugar  added  to  the  brine 
will  improve  the  butter.  If  the  butter 
seems  inclined  to  float,  which  is  not 
likely  to  occur,  a  plate  should  be  placed 
over  it  to  act  as  a  wreight  to  suppress  its 
floating  tendencies. 

We  have  found  that  butter  made  during 
the  early  winter  months  will  keep  per- 
fectly for  weeks  in  rolls.  It  is  first 
thoroughly  pressed,  then  molded  into 
large  rolls  and  wrapped  in  one  thickness 
of  cheese-cloth  that  has  been  previously 
wet  and  rolled  in  salt.  It  is  then  put  on 
dinner-plates  and  stored  away  in  a  room 
where  there  is  never  any  fire,  and  in 
which  the  atmosphere  is  always  pure. 
When  the  intentions  are  to  make  butter 
to  keep,  the  milk  should  always  be 
strained  in  a  room  in  which  the  atmos- 
phere is  perfectly  pure.  It  is  impossible 
to  produce  sweet  butter  from  milk  set  in 
a  cellar  containing  vegetables,  for,  as 
every  intelligent  farmer's  wife  knows, 
milk  readily  absorbs  all  kinds  of  gases  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  butter  as 
readily  absorbs  gases  as  does  milk,  hence 
the  importance  of  keeping  it  in  a  cool, 
pure  atmosphere.  Perhaps  if  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  place  of  storing 
packed  butter  away,  merchants  and  cus- 
tomers would  find  less  to  make  them  ob- 
ject to  it  than  they  now  do. 

Elza  Renan. 


WHIPPED  CREAM. 

Some  farmers  think  this  is  a  dish  only 
for  aristocrats.  Mistaken,  my  friend ;  it 
is  not  any  more  expensive  than  the  nat- 
ural cream  that  so  many  use  on  the  table 
every  day.  It  is  a  delicious  sauce  for 
many  kinds  of  pudding,  and  for  cake 
that  is  becoming  dry.  It  makes  a  dainty 
dish  for  convalescents  in  some  diseases,  if 
used  with  crackers,  one  that  relishes, 
tastes  good,  and  more  than  anything  else, 
it  looks  so  tempting  and  dainty,  and 
looks  is  everything  to  an  invalid's  appe- 
tite; please  always  bear  that  idea  in  your 
mind  when  waiting  on  the  sick. 

In  making  whipped  cream,  be  sure  and 
cool  the  cream  below  churning  temper- 
ature (which  ranges  from  64°  to  70°  Fah- 
renheit), or  you  may  get  a  dish  of  butter 
on  hand,  and  the  cooler,  the  quicker  it  be- 
comes thick;  only  don't  freeze  it,  of 
course.  To  a  coffeecup  of  cream  add  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  two  tablespoonf  uls  of 
sugar  and  a  little  flavoring  extract.  Beat 
all  together;  a  regular  egg-beater  will  do 
the  work  the  most  rapidly.  This  quantity 
will  make  a  quart  bowlful,  after  it  is 
beaten  so  as  to  stand  alone  when  dropped 
from  off  a  spoon.  The  cream  should  be 
rather  thick  and  perfectly  sweet.  So  you 
see  you  have  a  quart  out  of  a  cupful  by 
using  the  whites  of  only  two  eggs  with 
the  cream,  and  eggs  should  be  plenty  in 
every  farmer's  family.  Gypsy. 

PANSIES. 

Pansies  are  so  beautiful  it  is  no  wonder 
they  are  loved  and  almost  worshiped  by 
many  people.  It  often  seems  as  though 
my  pansies  know  how  much  I  love  them, 
for  they  are  always  a  success  with  me,  and 
I  can  always  find  pansies  in  bloom  from 
the  time  the  snow  melts  in  March  until 
Christmas  time.  My  first  pansies  were 
obtained  from  a  florist,  and  they  were  so 
pretty  I  not  only  saved  and  sowed  all  the 
seeds  that  season,  but  I  sent  to  other  seeds- 
men for  seeds,  and  as  often  as  a  new 
variety  was  offered  I  sent  for  it,  and  now 
I  have  a  very  fine  collection  of  this  lovely 
flower. 

My  pansy-bed  this  summer  is  fifty  feet 
square,  and  contains  every  color  and  com- 
bination of  colors  ever  seen  in  this  lovely 
flower.  There  are  the  Trimardeans,  Odiers, 
Belgian,  German,  English,  French,  High- 
land and  Butterfly  pansies;  also  black, 
white,  blue,  red,  yellow,  purple,  ma- 
hogany, violet,  brown,  bronze,  fawn  and 
rex;  also  tiger  or  sun  ray  or  rainbow 
pansies.  The  tiger  pansies  are  quite  new 
and  rare.   I  sow  pansy  seed  in  September, 


and  the  little  plants  will  bloom  until  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  early  in  spring  they 
will  be  a  mass  of  bloorn.  The  thermom- 
eter is  often  30°  below  zero  here,  so  if 
pansies  will  live  here  they  will  grow 
almost  anywhere.  In  a  milder  climate 
they  will  bloom  nearly  all  winter.  I  have 
often  picked  pansies  from  under  the  snow. 

The  Maiden  Hair  fern  grows  wild  here, 
and  they  are  lovely  for  window  plants  in 
winter.  I  always  have  several  pots  and 
boxes  of  this  loveliest  of  all  ferns  growing 
among  my  plants  in  winter.  Last  winter 
I  had  several  pots  of  ornithogalum,  the 
great  Arabian  Star  of  Bethlehem.  The 
flowers  are  a  waxy  white,  size  of  a  25-cent 
silver  piece,  and  are  borne  in  clusters  from 
six  to  eight  inches  across.  My  flowers 
were  so  much  admired  by  visitors  I  shall 
try  this  lovely  flower  again  this  winter. 
The  bulb  is  very  hardy,  and  has  lived  in 
the  cemetery  here  two  winters.  So  it  is 
equally  as  good  for  garden  as  window 
culture.  Chatta  Bella. 

PLANTAIN  LEAVES. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  sent  in  differ- 
ent uses  for  plantain  leaves,  some  recom- 
mending them  for  snake  bites,  bruises, 
burns,  and  also  to  use  in  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  bruising  them  and  laying 
them  upon  the  bowels.  The  uses  of  many 
of  the  herbs  around  us  is  fast  dying  out, 
but  it  is  a  pity  that  more  is  not  known  of 
the  uses  of  the  remedies  near  at  hand.  A 
great  many  of  our  native  plants  are  of 
great  medicinal  benefit;  to  some  of  our 
grandmothers  we  are  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  them. 

TO  SAVE  TIME  AND  STRENGTH  ON  WASHDAY. 

Dear  Sisters  of  the  Household: — 
For  some  time  I  have  been  an  interested 
reader  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  and 
have  often  thought  of  writing  a  few  lines 
to  the  "Household,"  to  tell  the  sisters 
how  much  I  enjoy  reading  their  letters, 
but,  for  fear  of  that  dreadful  waste- 
basket,  have  never  quite  had  the  courage 
to  do  so.    But,  I  guess  I  will  try,  anyway. 

I  am  a  young  housekeeper  (just  sixteen), 
but  may  be  my  mite  will  help  some  other 
young  housekeeper. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  way  to  save  time 
and  strength  on  washday.  I  got  a  new 
kind  of  soap  and  followed  the  printed 
directions  on  the  wrapper,  and  am  much 
pleased  with  the  result. 

The  directions  are  as  follows :  For  the 
washing  of  a  small  family,  take  one  half 
of  a  bar,  or  pound,  cut  into  shavings  and 
dissolve  in  one  gallon  of  hot  water;  put 
the  clothes  in  a  tub  containing  about  ten 
gallons  of  warm  water,  pour  in  the  dis- 
solved soap,  stir  thoroughly,  let  them 
soak  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  wring  out 
and  rinse  in  warm  water  once  and  cold 
water  twice;  a  very  dirty  wristband  or 
grease  spots  may  require  a  slight  rubbing, 
but  otherwise  the  clothes  will  come  out 
clean  and  white  without  rubbing  or  boil- 
ing. The  clothes  should  be  soaked  over 
night  in  cold  water. 

By  following  the  above  directions,  I  got 
my  washing  out  much  earlier  than  usual, 
saved  myself  a  great  deal  of  labor,  and 
my  clothes  are  as  white  and  clean  as  if  I 
had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  tubbing 
and  boiling  them. 

But  my  letter  is  getting  rather  lengthy, 
so  I  must  close.  Jennie  R. 

lola,  Illinois. 

MY  MITE. 

I  have  profited  so  much  by  the  writings 
of  the  sisters  of  the  "Household,"  I  think  I 
ought  to  add  my  mite  to  the  treasury  of 
good  things.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  a 
useful  thing  a  bunch  of  feathers  is.  When 
dressing  a  chicken,  save  the  large  feathers 
of  the  wings,  tie  them  in  a  bunch  and  you 
will  find  many  ways  to  use  them.  They 
are  just  what  you  want  to  brush  crumbs 
from  the  cupboards  and  shelves;  to  help 
you  in  blacking  the  stove,  as  they  will 
reach  all  corners  where  the  brush  won't 
reach,  and  are  much  nicer  than  a  rag  on  a 
stick,  as  I  have  seen  used.  When  you 
have  a  boiled  dinner  and  have  a  greasy 
kettle  to  wash,  just  put  some  soap  in  the 
kettle  and  set  it  on  the  stove  to  heat,  then 
rub  the  soap  on  the  inside  with  the  feath- 
ers, and  how  nicely  it  is  cleaned  without 
putting  your  hands  in. 

I  have  a  wall-pocket,  made  of  shirting, 
tacked  on  the  wall  by  the  stove,  in  which 
I  keep  the  bunches  of  feathers.  I  have 
several  pockets,  so  I  can  keep  ihe  clean 
feathers  from  those  used  for  the  stove. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the 
the  wire  dish-cloth.  It  is  the  best  thing  I 
know  of  to  clean  fruit-cans.   Just  put  in 


some  soapsuds  and  the  wire  cloth  and 
shake  good,  and  see  for  yourself  how 
it  will  do  its  work. 

How  I  love  the  fancy-work  department, 
and  how  well  I  would  like  to  have  such 
work  in  my  home.  I  think  we  cannot  do 
too  much  for  our  homes,  but  whatever  we 
do  let  it  be  something  that  will  be  a  help 
and  a  comfort  to  some  one  or  all  of  the 
family.  For  my  part  I  would  not  have  a 
room  in  my  house  that  was  so  nice  that 
my  children  or  husband  dare  not  enter. 
I  want  my  children  to  feel  that  my  house 
is  their  home,  and  I  think  parents  make  a 
great  mistake  when  they  keep  the  best  in 
the  house  for  company.  Mothers,  do  you 
know  that  when  you  are  more  respectful 
to  your  guest  than  you  are  to  vour  child, 
that  you  are  driving  your  child  from  your 
confidence  and  love?  Don't  put  that  very 
nice  tidy  on  the  chair — rather  use  one  that 
will  wash;  then  there  will  be  no  harm 
done,  if  one  of  the  boys  does  happen  to  sit 
down  there  to  rest  a  minute. 

Mothers  with  babies  that  are  teething, 
if  baby  has  diarrhoea,  just  take  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pulverized  rhubarb,  and  put 
it  in  a  teacup  (I  get  it  at  the  drug  store, 
one  ounce  will  last  a  long  time);  then 
steep  a  handful  of  peppermint  or  spear- 
mint in  a  teacupful  of  water,  strain  off 
and  add  to  the  rhubarb,  add  one  half  tea- 
spoonful  saleratus  and  sugar  to  make 
quite  sweet,  then  give  a  teaspoonful  every 
hour,  if  baby's  bowels  are  bad.  It  is  the 
best  medicine  I  know  of  for  children.  A 
teaspoonful  of  the  mint  essence  will  do 
as  well  as  the  herb,  if  you  have  it,  and  a 
few  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy  added  to  the 
sirup  is  very  good.  If  essence  of  pepper- 
mint or  spearmint  is  used,  take  one  half 
teacupful  of  boiling  water,  and  put  on  the 
rhubarb,  then  add  essence  and  other  in- 
gredients. It  is  a  good  medicine  for  any 
one  for  bowel  trouble,  and  ought  to  be 
kept  in  the  house  so  it  can  be  prepared 
any  time.  M.  A.  M. 

North  Eaton,  Ohio. 

Don't  Take  any  Chances  with  a  Stubborn 
Cold,  but  get  rid  of  it  rationally  with  the  help 
of  Dr.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  a  healing  medi- 
cine for  the  Lungs. 


We  make  this  liberal  offer,  as  follows  : 
ANY  PERSON  can  have  this  paper  one 
year   free   by    sending   us   one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  at  the  regular  price,  50 
cents  a  year  for  the  paper  alone. 

Notice  the  following  conditions : 
A  NEW  subscriber  must  be  a  person 
whose  name  is  not  now  on  our  list,  and 
must  be  a  person  whom  you  have  sought  out 
and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  and  who  has 
consented  to  receive  it.  A  change  from  one 
member  01  a  family  to  another  Is  not  securing 
a  NEW  subscriber. 

Accept  tbis  offer  at  once,  as  we  may 
withdraw  it.  Tbe  offer  is  good  now. 

All  subscriptions  of  present  subscribers  ad- 
vanced one  year  from  date  on  label. 

When  any  one  takes  advantage  of  the  above  offer, 
the  person  securing  and  sending  the  new  subscriber 
is  not  entitled  to  any  other  premium  or  reward  except 
one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper,  but  the  new 
subscriber  can  take  any  premium  offered  in  connec- 
tion with  thepaper,  by  paying  the  regular  price  for 
the  paper,  including  the  premium  wanted;  for  exam  pie, 
the  regular  price  of  the  grand  picture.  "Christ  Before 
Pilate."  and  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper,  is  75 
cents.  The  newsubscriber  can  have  thepaperand  the 
picture  by  paying  75  cents,  and  the  person  that  goes  out 
and  hunts  up  the  new  subscriber  can  have  this 
paper  one  year  free  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
but  is  not  entitled  to  any  other  premium  or  reward. 

The  above  offer  applies  to  this  paper  only, 
and  all  subscriptions  must  be  for  this 
paper. 

We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 

100,000  DRESSMAKERS  HAPPY, 

DRESSMAKING  SIMPLIFIED. 
Any  Lady  Can  now  Learn  to  Cut  Perfect- 
Fitting  Dresses. 

No  one  asliig  a  Chart  or  Sqoare  can 
compete  with  The  McDowell  Garment 
Drafting  Machine  in  Cutting  Stylish, 
Graceful  and  Perfect-Fitting  Garment*. 
Easy  t-  Learn,  Rapid  to  Use,  7its  any 
Form,  f  ollow*  every  Fashion.  An  in- 
vention as  Uieful  as  the  Sewing  Ma- 
chine. 

Free  30  days  to  test  at  your  own  home. 
Send  lor  Illustrated  Circular. 

The  Mcdowell  co. 

6  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Ws  know  the  advertisers  to  be  thoroughly  reliabU,  and  that  their 
machine  it  a  really  wonderful  invention. — Editor  Ladies  World. 


TOKOLOGY, 


A  comDlete  Ladies'  Guide. 
150,000  sold.  This  most 
popular  medical  work  can  only  be  bought 
of  Agents  or  direct  from  us.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Prepaid  for  §2.75.  Sample  pages  free. 
ALICE  B.  ST0CKHAM  &  CO.,  101  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 
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QUIET  WAYS  ARE  BEST. 

What's  the  use  of  worrying, 
Of  hurrying, 
And  scurrying. 
Everybody  flurrying, 

And  breaking  up  their  rest? 
When  every  one  is  teaching  us, 
Preaching  and  beseeching  us, 
To  settle  down  and  end  the  fuss, 

For  quiet  ways  are  best. 
The  rain  that  trickles  down  in  showers 
A  blessing  brings  to  thirsty  flowers  ; 
Sweet  fragrance  from  each  brimming  cup 
The  gentle  zephyrs  gather  up. 

There's  ruin  in  the  tempest's  path  ; 
There's  ruin  in  a  voice  of  wrath  ; 

And  they  alone  are  blest 
Who  early  learn  to  dominate 
Themselves,  their  violence  abate, 
And  prove,  by  their  serene  estate, 

That  quiet  ways  are  best. 

Nothing's  gained  by  worrying, 
By  hui-rying, 
And  scurrying. 
With  fretting  and  with  flurrying 

The  temper's  often  lost  ; 
And  in  pursuit  of  some  small  prize 
We  rush  ahead  and  are  not  wise, 
And  find  the  unwonted  exercise 
A  fearful  price  has  cost. 

'Tis  better  far  to  join  the  throng 
That  do  their  duty  right  along  ; 
Reluctant  they  to  raise  a  fuss. 
Or  make  themselves  ridiculous. 
Calm  and  serene  in  heart  and  nerve, 
Their  strength  is  always  in  reserve, 

And  nobly  stands  each  test; 
And  every  day  and  all  about, 
By.  scenes  within  and  scenes  without, 
We  can  discern,  with  ne'er  a  doubt, 

That  quiet  ways  are  best. 


—Evangelist. 


PUSH. 

f  there  was  more  push  in  the 
world,  there  would  be  fewer 
hungry,  half-clothed,  home- 
less, suffering  children ;  few- 
er broken-down,  dissipated 
men  and  women ;  less  need  of 
alms-houses,  houses  of  cor- 
rection and  homes  for  the 
friendless. 
Push  means  a  lift  for  a  neighbor  in 
trouble.  Push  means  a  lift  for  yourself  out 
of  the  slough  of  despondency  and  shift- 
lessness — out  of  trouble,  real  and  fancied. 
Push  never  hurts  anybody.  The  harder 
the  push  the  better,  if  it  is  given  in  the 
right  direction.  Always  push  uphill — 
few  people  need  a  push  downhill.  Don't 
be  afraid  of  your  muscles  and  sinews ; 
they  were  given  you  to  use.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  your  hands;  they  were  meant 
for  service.  Don't  be  afraid  of  what  your 
companion  may  say.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
your  conscience;  it  will  never  reproach 
you  for  a  good  deed.  Push  with  all  your 
heart,  might  and  soul,  whenever  you  see 
anything  oranybody  that  will  be  better  for 
a  good,  long,  strong,  determined  push. 

Push  !  It  is  just  the  word  for  the  grand, 
clear  morning  of  life;  it  is  just  the  word 
for  strong  arms  and  young  hearts;  it  is 
just  the  word  for  a  world  that  is  full  of 
work,  as  this  is.  If  anybody  is  in  trouble, 
and  you  see  it,  don't  stand  back,  push! 

If  there  is  anything  good  being  done  in 
any  place  where  you  happen  to  be,  push ! 

AN  EXPLODED  (?)  BOOK. 

The  Bible  is  a  book  which  has  been  re- 
futed, demolished,  overthrown  and  ex- 
ploded more  times  than  any  other  book 
you  ever  heard  of.  Every  little  while 
somebody  starts  up  and  upsets  this  book; 
and  it  is  like  upsetting  a  solid  cube  of 
granite.  It  is  just  as  big  one  way  as  the 
other,  and  when  you  have  upset  it,  it  is 
right  side  up,  and  when  you  overturn  it 
again  it  is  right  side  up  still.  Every  little 
while  somebody  blows  up  the  Bible;  but 
when  it  comes  down  it  always  lights  on 
its  feet,  and  runs  faster  than  ever  through 
the  world.  They  overthrew  the  Bible  a 
century  ago,  in  Voltaire's  time;  entirely 
demolished  the  whole  thing.  In  less  than 
a  hundred  years,  said  Voltaire,  Chris- 
tianity will  have  been  swept  from  exist- 
ence, and  will  have  passed  into  history.  In- 
fidelity ran  riot  through  France,  red- 
handed  and  impious.  A  century  has 
passed  away.  Voltaire  has  "passed  into 
history,"  and  not  very  respectable  history, 
either;  but  the  Bible  still  lives.  Thomas 
Payne  demolished  the  Bible,  and  finished 
it  off  finally;  but  after  he  dropped  into  a 
drunkard's  grave,  in  1809,  the  book  took 


such  a- leap  that  since  that  time  more  than 
twenty  times  as  many  bibles  have  been 
made  and  scattered  through  the  world  as 
ever  were  before  since  the  creation  of 
man. 

Up  to  the  year  1800,  from  four  to  six  mill- 
ion copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  some 
thirty  different  languages,  comprised  all 
that  had  been  produced  since  the  world 
began.  Eighty  years  later,  in  1880,  the 
statistics  of  eighty  different  bible  societies 
which  are  now  in  existence,  with  their 
unnumbered  agencies  and  auxiliaries,  re- 
ported more  than  165,000,000  bibles,  testa- 
ments and  portions  of  scripture,  with  206 
new  translations  of  bibles  or  portions  of 
the  Bible  distributed  by  bible  societies 
alone  since  1804 ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  un- 
known millions  of  bibles  and  testaments 
which  have  been  issued  and  circulated  by 
private  publishers  throughout  the  world. 
For  a  book  that  has  been  exploded  so 
many  times,  this  book  still  shows  signs  of 
considerable  life. 

TIME  AND  THE  HOUR. 

"Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man"  is  one 
of  the  oldest  proverbs  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. But  the  word  "tide"  in  the  prov- 
erb does  not  mean  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
ocean;  it  is  used  in  the  proverb  in  its 
original  meaning— time,  not,  however,  as 
a  mere  synonym  of  time,  but  a  time,  an 
allotment  of  time,  an  occasion.  In  his 
book  on  "Words  and  Their  Uses,"  pub- 
lished about  twenty  years  ago,  Richard 
Grant  White  made  this  plain.  The  word 
in  Middle  English  was  long  used  for  hour; 
its  use  in  this  sense  continued  to  a  very 
late  period,  and  in  Shakespeare  we  read: 
"Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the 
roughest  day."  In  this  passage  "time 
and  the  hour"  is  merely  an  equivalent  of 
time  and  tide — the  time  and  tide  that  wait 
for  no  man.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea 
came  to  be  called  the  tide  because  it  takes 
place  at  regular  intervals  or  fixed  times. 
We  have  the  original  sense  of  "tide"  pre- 
served in  such  words  as  "eventide,"  "yule- 
tide,"  "Christmastide,"  etc.  Chaucer  has 
"mealtide."  The  verb  "betide"  was 
formed  from  the  word  tide  employed  in 
its  original  sense.  Thus  "Woe  betide  you!" 
meant,  "May  there  be  an  occasion  of  woe 
to  you."  All  this  is  very  curious  as  illus- 
trating the  familiar  English  proverb  as  to 
"time  and  tide,"  and  also  as  explaining 
the  origin  of  the  term  as  applied  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean. 


THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  WOMAN. 

Woman's  spiritual  superiority  over  man 
is  no  poet's  fancy.  It  is  an  absolute  fact. 
She  possesses  keener  discrimination  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  Her  judgment  is 
the  moral  criterion  to  which  he  submits 
his  deeds,  If  she  approve,  his  conscience 
is  quiet;  if  she  disapprove,  he  is  ill  at  ease. 
That  is  why  a  woman  who  blunts  her 
moral  perceptions  and  allows  herself  to 
be  dragged  down  from  her  spiritual 
throne  is  so  powerful  an  instrument  of 
evil.  Therein  lies  the  truth  of  the  old 
saying  that  there  is  no  great  good  or  great 
evil  in  the  world  which  does  not  have  a 
woman  at  the  bottom  of  it.  And  under- 
neath all  history  of  nations  and  men  lies 
the  unwritten  history  of  the  home.  "The 
progress  of  truth,"  says  Emerson,  "will 
make  every  house  a  shrine,"  and  truth  is 
never  so  effective  as  when  it  is  embodied 
in  a  woman. 


THE  BEST  THING  TO  GIVE. 

Here  is  a  short  sermon  by  a  woman, 
though  not  preached  from  a  pulpit.  It  is 
a  good  one,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  hit  your 
own  case  somewhere,  whatever  may  be 
your  age  and  circumstances:  "The  best 
thing  to  give  to  your  enemy  is  forgive- 
ness; to  an  opponent,  tolerance;  to  a 
friend,  your  heart;  to  your  child,  a  good 
example;  to  your  father,  deference;  to 
your  mother,  conduct  that  will  make  her 
proud  of  you;  to  yourself,  respect;  to  all 
men,  charity." — The  Interior. 

THE  VESTIBULED  PULLMAN  CAR  LINE. 

The  Monon  Route  is  the  finest  equipped 
line  on  the  continent  and  affords  choice 
of  four  daily  trains  from  Chicago  to  the 
South  via  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati,  or 
via  Louisville.  For  full  information  call  on 
any  ticket  agent  of  the  Monon  Route,  or 
address  James  Barker,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent, 
Chicago,  Monon  Block. 


The  Great  Chautauqua  Circle. 

Founded  in  1878,  this  Home-Reading  Circle 
has  grown  to  marvelous  size.  It  has  met  with 
eager  welcome  from  thousands  who  aspire  to 
a  broader  life.  The  daily  routine  of  cares  and 
labor  may  be  lightened  by  systematic  reading 
of  good  books— a  little  every  day.  A  Michigan 
farmer's  wife  writes :  "  Living  on  a  farm  too 
far  from  town  to  join  a  circle,  I  have  so  far 
read  alone.  Into  my  busy  life  the  daily  time 
allotted  to  my  reading  comes  like  a  benedic- 
tion." Should  you  not  like  to  join  this  great 
company  of  readers?  You  may  read  alone  or 
with  a  group  of  friends.  Write  to  John  H.  Vin- 
cent. Drawer  194,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  full  details 
and  membership  blanks. 


Piano. 

UNEXCELLED  IN  WORKMANSHIP, 
MATERIAL  AND  DESIGN. 

If  not  for  sale  by  your  local  dealer,  address 
The  JOHN"  CHURCH  CO.  -  CINCINNATI,  0. 

^From  Andante  to  Allegro,"  a  beautifully  illustrat- 
ed pamphlet,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  who  will 
mention  where  this  advertisement  was  seen. 


THE  GREAT  CHINA  TEA  CO.give  away  as  premiums 


White  Tea  Sets,56  and  70  pieces,  with  $10  and  $11  orders. 
Decorated  Tea  Sets, 44  and  56  pieces,  with  $11  &$13  orders. 
Moss  Rose  Tea  Sets, 44  and  56  pieces, with  S1S&320  orders. 
White  Imported  Dinner  Sets, 118  pieces, with $20  orders. 
Decorated  Imported  Dinner  Sets,112  pieces, with  $20  or- 
ders.Decorated  Imported  Toilet  Set6, 10  pieces, with  $10 
orders.  Moss  Rose  Imported  Toilet  Sets, 10  pieces,  with 
315  orders.  Hanging  Lamp  with  Decorated  Shade, with 
SlOorders.  Stem  Winding  Swiss  Watch, Ladies'  or  Boys' 
with  $10  orders. The  same  Premiums  allowed  on  Coffee  as 
Tea. Send  your  address  for  our  64-page  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue,containing  complete  Premium  and  Price  List. 

Address  THE  GREAT  CHINA  TEA  CO.. 
210  State  Street,       -        -       Boston.  lUass. 
Mention  this  paper. 


PATENTSIssmI 


CliflQTU  AIM  Telegraphy,  Book-keeping,  &c, 
QnUn  I  I1HI1II  successfully  taught  by  mail  |or 
personally.  Positions  guaranteed.  Send  for  circulars. 
M.  D.  Fletcher,  Prin.  Erie  Shorthand  School, Erie.Pa 


FINDLAY 


'  COLLEGE. 

I  cilities  unsurpassed  Expenses 
low  563  Students.  Catalogue. 
1.  B.  H.  I A  TClii.1T,  FLndlaj,  0. 


UUKITE  HEW  RAPID  College  of  SHORTHAND  BUFFALO, 
"N.  Y.  SHORTHAND  learned  at  HOME  free,  only  one 
student  in  a  town  given  this  privilege.  Send  stamp 
for  full  instructions.  Students  assisted  to  positions. 


PERFECT   PEN  CLEANER! 

THE  WRITER'S  FRIEND.  Always  handy.  Thou- 
sands used, Pens  cleaned  in  an  instant  andmadegood  as 
new.  Material  harmless.  12c.  each;  5  for  50c.;  $1  per  doz. 
Order  at  once.  C.  Wesley.  Lock  Box  35,  Salem,  Ohio. 


FREE. 

Our  Advice  as  to  purchase  of  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

[xoperty.  Also  how  to  secure  a  home  or  investment 
on  payments  of  Two  Dollars  per  month  and  up- 
ward. Address,  with  names  of  two  of  your  friends, 
j.  c  j  acous  *  co„  149  Main  St.Salt  Lake  City, Utah 

T!»»a.™„„.  .  i  Real  Estate  Exchange. 

References.  j  National  Bank  of  Republic. 


I U  MTU  LI  PS  VALLEYiln~estCTnWash 


north  of 

the  city  of  Grays  Harbor  and  Grays  Harbor  Bay; 
one  to  ten  miles  wide,  sixty  miles  long;  fringed  with 
timber;  in  the  heart  of  timber  region,  partly  open 
prairie,  alder  growth,  and  partly  beaver  dam 
formation;  largest  body  of  government  land  in  Wash- 
ington still  open  to  pre-emption.  Settlers  this  spring 
will  find  excellent  locations,  on  either  government 
or  other  tracts,  at  low  prices.    Grays  Harbor  basin 
contains  70,000  acres  of  tide  marsh  lands,  cutting 
large  quantities  of  bay.  NO  CROP  FAILURE.  Address 

GRAYS  HARBOR  CO.,  Grays  Harbor,  Wash, 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


"  Don't  ask  me  to  mend  it.  Take 
it  back  and  get  a 

FREE—  Get  from  your  dealer  free^  the 
S/a  Book.  It  has  handsome  pictures  and 
valuable  information  about  horses. 

Two  or  three  dollars  for  a  s/a  Horse 
Blanket  will  make  your  horse  worth  more 
and  eat  less  to  keep  warm. 

5/A  Five  Mile 
5/A  Boss  Stable 
5/A  Electric 
5/A  Extra  Test 

30  other  styles  at  prices  to  suit  every- 
body. If  you  can't  get  them  from  your 
dealer,  write  us. 

Mention  this  paper. 


$20  IMPROVED  HIGH  ARM 


PHILADELPHIA  SINGER. 
15  days'  trial.  Warranted  5 
years.  Self-setting  needle,  self- 
threading  shuttle.  IAght-running 
and  noiseless.  AH  attachments.  Send 
THE  C.  A.  WOOD  CO.,  for  free 
17  N.  10th  St.,  PhiIa.,Pa.  ctreutar. 


Ask  for 


A  BIG  OFFER 


50c.  MADE  IN  A 
MINUTE!  If  you 

will  hang  up"  in  the 
P.  O..  or  some  publio 
place,  the  two  show 


[  

bills  that  we  send,  we  will  give  you  a  50c  cert.,  and  send  it  in 
advance  with  samples  and  hills.  This  will  trouble  you  about 
one  minute,  and  then  if  you  want  to  work  on  salary  at  £50 

or  $100  permonth,  letus know.  We  pay  in  advance. 
GIANT  OXIE  CO.,    21    Willow  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 


A  WHOLE  PRINTING  OUTFIT,  COB.PLETK  A5D  PRACTICAL. 

Jost  13  shown  in  cut.  3  Alphabets  of  neat  Tree,  Bottle  of  Indelible  Ink,  Pad, 
Tweeters,  in  neat  case  with  catalogue  and  directions  "BOW  TO  BE  A 
EIXTER,"  Seta  up  any  name,  prints  cards,  paper,  envelopes,  etc.  marks 
linen.  "Worth  50c  The  best  gift  for  young  people.  Postpaid  only  25c,  3  for  60c, 
•for  fL  Aj'ta  wanted.  DiGEESOLABRO,  60  CORTLAXDT  ST.  N\  Y.  CITX 

'Don't  confound  this  outfit  with  cheap  counterfeits. ' 

A  Family  Knitting  Machine  for  Only  $5.00. 

j     Patented  April  1,  189a 

Will  knit  a  pairof  stockings, 
complete  with  heel  and  toe. 
Will  knit  mitts,  scarfs,  Jeff- 
7  -**  fTWWUMJjty-g  HI  ging"S,  fancy  work,  and  all 
]  jHBBIfJF  Vl  articles  for  the  household.  A 
little  girl  12  years  old  can  do 
all  the  knitting.  Just  the 
machine  every  family  has 
w  slong  wished  for.  Will  save 
I  ten  times  its  cost.  To  in- 
"  troduce  this  machine  and 
secure  agents  at  once;  if 
you  will  send  me  €2.00, 
'postal  Doteorctrrrency,  I 
will  ship  the  machine  by  express  C.  O.  D..  You  can  pay 
the  balance  83.00  on  receipt  of  machine.  I  will  then  ap- 
point you  agent  and  allow  you  a  large  commission. 
You  can  clear  $'AX3  a  month.  Don't  miss  this  cnparalef  led  offer,  as 
a  practical  kni*  tins  machine  has  never  before  been  sold  at  this  low 
price.       Address  J.  E.  GKARIIAKT,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

ROoTey 

Required  Until  Alter 

FULL  EXAMINATION. 
14K  GOLD 

ASD  SOLID  GERMAN  SILVER. 

L The  cases  are  made  of  a  plate 
\  of  fine  14k  gold  over  the  nnest 
quality  of  German  silver, 
making  a  case  composed  or 
nothing  but  fine  gold  cover- 
ing finest  quality  of  German 
sliVer.  With  German  silver 
1  on  the  Inside  and  14k  gold  on 
I  the  outside,  we  warrant  the 
\  cases  to  be  equal  in  appear- 
lance  to  a  $50  solid  14k  gold 
j  watch.  They  axe  open  face, 
1  smooth  baslne.  finished  to  a 
1  dazzling  brightness,  dost 
land  damp  proof  and  war- 
l  ranted  to  wear  a  life  time, 
f  Different  from  the  cheap 
J  brass  watches  offered,  the 
j  case  contains  nothing  but 
F  gold  and  the  finest  quality  of 
J  German  silver  and  In  fact  rt 
(a  in  every  way,  except  lntrln* 
w  sk  value,  eqnal  to  a  $60  solid 
'gold  watch.  The  movement  la 
r  a  fine  3-4  plate  style,  finely 
r  jeweled  polished  pinion,  oil  tem- 
pered main  spring  which  does  not 
break,  and  all  the  latest  Improve- 
ments. A  guarantee  Is  sent  with 
each  watch  that  it  will  keep  accurate 
time  for  2  years  ordinary  use.  OCR  90  DAT  OFFER- 
That  all  may  have  this  beantifol  watch  in  their  own  hands  and  ful- 
ly examine  and  see  for  themselves  the  value  and  running  qualities  of 
same,  wa  will  send  it  C.  O.  D.  to  yonr  express  office,  with  the  privt- 
lere  to  examine  It.  All  we  ask  ts  any  business  man  In  yonr  city  as 
reference  thai  yon  ire  orderingthe  watch  In  good  faith,  and  If  found 
satisfactory  vou  can  pay  the  express  agent  $i.75  or  when  full  amount 
issent  with  order  we  give  a  fine  gold  plated  chain  and  charm  free. 
If  not  satisfactory  you  can  refuse  same  and  yon  are  nothing  out  but 
your  time  in  going  to  the  express  office.  Knowing  the  fine  qualities 
of  this  watch  we  make  the  above  offer,  as  any  one  wanting  a  good 
time  piece  will  accept  same  at  once  on  examination.  Order  at  oaoe 
as  our  price  will  be  advanced.  Address 
WILLIAMS  Jc  CO.,  12S  S.  Ualsted  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 


DEALERS  DON'T  LOVE  US 

48c 


_  RAZORjSTEEL 


because  we  deal  with  consumers.  We  can't  help  that.  Our  aim 
is  to  deal  direct  with  consumers.  Our  blades  are  hand-forged 
from  razor  steel.  This  cut  is  exact  size  of  our  65  cent  strong 
knife.  To  start  you  will  sell  one  for  4Sc;  5  for  82,  post- 
paid. Best  7-inch  Shears  60  cents.  This  knife 
and  shears  $1.  ■  Hollow 
ground  razor  $1.25;  beet 
strop,  50c.  post- 
paid. Send  for 
£0-page  free  list 
with  hints  on 
sharpening 
tools. 

MAHER  ft  GROSH 

66  8  Street, 
Toledo,  Ohio, 


September  15,  1890. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 

VENTILATION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

he  essentials  to  the  health 
and  management  of 
poultry  are  very  few  and 
simple  —  pure  air  and 
shelter  from  wind,  rain 
and  sun  are  all  that  is 
required  after  they  are 
divided  up  properly  to 
accommodate  the  space 
of  ground  given  them.  Pure  air  means 
proper  cleanliness,  with  proper  ventila- 
tion, and  ventilation  does  not  mean 
a  hole  cut  through  the  roof,  or  a 
box-shaped  funnel  running  through  the 
roof  and  down  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the 
floor,  for  pure  air.  Keep  things  clean, 
open  the  hen-house  daily,  and  in  winter 
close  up  tight  at  night,  as  plenty  of  fresh 
air  will  steal  in  when  the  mercury  comes 
down  to  zero.  Good  shelter  implies  a  re- 
treat that  is  dry  underfoot,  and  also 
above,  and  open  to  light  and  air,  or  the 
fowls  will  not  resort  to  it.  Large  and  ex- 
pensive houses  are  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable,  and  any  one  can  build  a  poultry- 
house  that  is  at  all  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  tools.  A  poultry-house  should  not  be 
more  than  large  enough  to  comfortably 
accommodate  the  number  required.  For 
a  cock  and  twelve  hens,  ten  feet  square  is 
ample.  Our  houses  are  ten  feet  square, 
and  accommodate  one  male  and  eight 
female  "Single-comb  Brown  Leghorns." 
Our  white  Plymouth  Rocks  are  mated 
one  male  and  seven  females.  It  would  be 
safe  to  add  three  or  four  more  females 
with  both  pens,  but  we  prefer  to  mate  as 
above,  as  I  am  sure  of  fertile  eggs.  This 
season,  my  young  Leghorns  have  fairly 
popped  but.  I  frequently  get  thirteen 
and  fifteen  chicks  from  as  many  eggs. 
Our  mode  of  incubation  is  with  the  old 
hen.  Incubators  are  good  where  early 
broilers  are  wanted  for  market,  but,  in 
raising  thoroughbreds,  I  prefer  the  hen, 
and  we  keep  a  number  of  good  setters  for 
this  purpose,  as  Leghorns  are  non-setters. 
Every  nest  is  placed  upon  the  ground, 
and  every  hen  gets  the  best  of  attention, 
plenty  of  whole  corn,  and  pure,  fresh 
water  before  her  constantly,  with  a  five- 
minute  run  in  the  morning:  Every  hen 
is  lifted  off  her  nest  and  all  eggs  exam- 
ined, and  if  any  are  broken  they  are 
washed  in  warm  water,  a  new  nest  made, 
and  the  eggs  returned.  A  little  tedious 
work,  I  admit,  but  it  pays.        B.  A..  F. 


A  DISCOVERY  FOR  ROUP. 

As  we  have  sent  out  the  remedy  men- 
tioned before — spongia  15 — to  quite  a 
number  to  try,  we  have  received  the  most 
encouraging  replies  in  favor  of  it  as  a 
remedy  for  that  scourge  of  poultry — roup. 
It  is  a  homoeopathic  remedy,  and  either 
the  pellets  or  the  mother  tincture  may  be 
used,  twenty  pellets,  or  five  drops,  to  a 
pint  of  water  as  a  preventive,  or  double 
quantity  in  the  water  as  a  cure.  Simply 
keep  the  water  before  the  fowls,  and  give 
no  other  drink.  The  drinking  vessels 
must  be  scrupulously  clean,  being  scalded 
twice  a  week,  and  if  the  water  is  soft,  so 
much  the  better.  It  can  be  procured  from 
any  homoeopathic  druggist,  or,  perhaps, 
from  any  drug  store.  If  any  of  our  read- 
ers should  give  it  a  trial,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  them.  It  is  not  an 
expensive  remedy,  and  need  not  be  used 
until  the  disease  appears,  when  the  sick 
fowls  should  be  separated  from  the  others, 
and  all  of  them  be  treated,  only,  as  stated, 
the  dose  should  be  doubled  for  the  sick 
ones.  So  far  it  has  given  satisfaction, 
though  its  cures  were  affected  in  the 
summer,  and  if  it  proves  as  efficacious  in 
the  winter,  it  will  be  a  remarkable  and 
valuable  discovery. 


GUARD  YOUR  FLOCKS. 

While  the  warm  days  are  still  here, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  bring  disease  in  the 
flock.  Before  you  buy  a  hen  from  a 
neighbor,  be  sure  your  neighbor's  flock  is 
not  affected  by  lice,  and  always  make  it  a 
rule  to  quarantine  any  fowl  that  you  pro- 
pose adding  to  your  flock,  no  matter  from 
what  source  it  may  be  obtained.  New 
blood,  whether  through  a  male  or  hen, 


may  mean  to  you  something  more  than 
you  expected  to  receive.  Cholera,  roup 
and  lice  are  carried  from  one  point  to 
another  when  birds  are  distributed  from 
different  yards,  and  it  is  this  difficulty 
that  has  over  and  over  again  broken  up 
the  hopes  of  many  who  were  sanguine. 
Cattle  are  protected,  by  sanitary  regula- 
tions, from  disease,  but  no  laws  seem  to 
exist  to  prevent  the  spread  of  diseases 
among  fowls,  while  poultrymen  are  really 
more  careless  than  they  should  be  in  that 
respect.  It  is  a  duty  on  each  to  guard  his 
own  flock,  and  this  he  should  do  by  rais- 
ing all  his  hens,  for  the  man  who  expects 
to  venture  into  the  keeping  of  large  num- 
bers, and  who  buys  his  hens,  runs  a  risk 
at  the  very  beginning,  which  may  result 
in  disaster. 

EGGS  AND  PRICES. 

No  matter  how  fresh  the  eggs  may  be 
that  you  send  to  market,  the  reliable  mer- 
chant, if  you  are  unknown  to  him,  will 
"candle"  them;  that  is,  he  will  test  them 
by  looking  through  the  eggs  in  a  dark 
place,  at  a  strong  light,  and  should  he 
find  only  one  egg  that  is  stale,  your  whole 
lot  will  be  graded  accordingly.  Nothing 
is  so  affected  by  suspicion  as  an  egg,  and 
the  only  way  to  secure  the  highest  prices 
is  to  disarm  all  suspicion  by  shipping  no 
eggs  to  market  except  such  as  are  known 
by  you  to  be  strictly  fresh.  Once  let  the 
merchant  discover  that  he  can  depend  on 
you,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
securing  even  more  than  the  regular 
price,  for  strictly  fresh  eggs  are  salable 
at  all  times,  and  at  special  prices  for 
choice  lots. 

A  SWINGING  WATER-FOUNTAIN. 

This  may  be  made  of  tin,  galvanized 
iron,  or  a  jug  or  tin  oil-can  may  be  used. 
An  upright  frame,  of  wood  or  tin,  may 
be  constructed,  similar  to  the  one  shown 

in  the  illustra- 
tion. Any  tin- 
ner can  make  it. 
The  water  in 
the  drinking- 
pan  will  be  sup- 
plied from  the 
can,  which  has 
a  handle  for 
turning  the  can 
up  to  be  filled. 
Simply  fill  the 
can,  and  let  it  drop  in  position,  and  it 
will  supply  water  only  as  the  water  is 
diminished  from  the  drinking-pan. 


CAPONIZING. 

We  have  received  several  letters  on  the 
above  subject,  but  as  the  method  cannot 
well  be  explained  without  the  use  of 
numerous  illustrations,  it  would  be  of  no 
advantage  for  us  to  attempt  to  teach  our 
readers  in  regard  thereto,  as  practice  is 
necessary  to  meet  with  success.  Young 
cockerels  are  caponized  when  three 
months  old,  and  we  have  seen  them  un- 
dergo the  operation  when  only  eight 
weeks  old.  When  done  by  a  skillful  per- 
former, there  is  nothing  cruel  or  danger- 
ous about  it,  but  when  attempted  by 
some  inexperienced  persons,  it  is  cruel  in 
the  extreme.  To  become  proficient,  one 
should  take  practical  lessons  from  one 
who  is  an  expert,  though  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  some  to  learn  from  illustrated 
books.  _ 

CHOLERA  IN  FLOCKS. 

If  the  cholera  appears,  it  will  come  again 
in  the  future  unless  every  trace  of  it  is 
destroyed.  All  dead  fowls  should  be 
burned,  or  buried  deep,  with  quicklime 
well  used  around  the  bodies  when  bury- 
ing them.  Every  portion  of  the  poultry- 
house,  as  well  as  every  square  inch  of 
space  in  the  yards,  should  be  disinfected. 
The  disinfection  should  be  performed  two 
or  three  times,  so  as  to  omit  no  space 
whatever.  A  cheap  method  is  to  use  thin 
whitewash,  adding  an  ounce  of  sulphate 
of  copper  (bluestone)  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  to  each  gallon  of  whitewash,  and 
then  adding  an  ounce  of  crude  carbolic 
acid.  It  may  be  sprinkled  from  a  water- 
ing pot. 

PACKING  FOWLS  FOR  SHIPMENT. 

In  preparing  dressed  poultry  for  ship- 
ment to  market,  use  only  clean  boxes  or 
barrels,  boxes  preferred.   Any  size  will 


answer,  but  the  boxes  should  be  strong. 
Bore  a  few  holes  in  the  sides,  in  order  to 
allow  the  air  to  enter  the  box,  and  be  sure 
that  all  the  animal  heat  is  removed  from 
the  carcasses  by  placing  them  in  ice-water 
for  a  few  hours,  wiping  each  carcass  dry 
with  a  clean  towel.  Lay  them  neatly  in 
the  box,  using  no  straw,  wrapping  cloth, 
or  packing  material  whatever,  and  ship 
by  express,  first  making  all  your  prepara- 
tions with  the  merchant  before  you  begin 
to  kill  and  dress  the  fowls. 


UTILIZING  WEEDS. 

We  believe  that  there  can  be  a  saving  in 
food  by  utilizing  weeds.  A  farmer  who 
keeps  a  large  number  of  ducks  confined 
in  yards,  collects  purslain  (sometimes 
called  "pursley"),  and  cuts  it  with  a 
fodder-cutter  into  half-inch  lengths,  which 
he  feeds  to  his  ducks.  Now  he  fears  his 
crop  of  purslain  may  fall  short,  as  he  can 
use  all  that  grows  on  his  place,  while 
formerly  he  was  aiming  to  get  rid  of  the 
persistent  weed.  Ducks  and  geese  are 
fond  of  purslain,  pigweed  and  other  un- 
desirable vegetation,  and  if  cut  up  for 
them,  nothing  will  be  wasted. 


AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER. 

You  must  expect  prices  to  be  low  for 
the  two  months  mentioned,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  low  prices  in  October  also,  as 
many  will  be  shipping  their  bens  to 
market  that  begin  to  moult,  and  which, 
thereby,  cease  laying;  but  prices  some- 
times go  up  in  November.  Much  will 
depend  on  the  weather  and  the  temper- 
ature of  the  atmosphere  to  regulate  ship- 
ments, the  far  western  stock  being  crowd- 
ed to  market  in  the  summer,  dressed,  in 
refrigerator  cars. 

THE  HOME  MARKET. 

Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  at  this 
season,  when  poultry  sells  low,  you  have 
a  very  good  market  at  home,  on  your  own 
table.  The  farmer  is  the  proper  one  to 
enjoy  the  luxuries  of  the  farm,  and  makes 
a  mistake  when  he  sells  poultry  at  a  low 
sum,  and  buys  beef  at  a  greater  cost.  The 
home  markets  are  large,  and  if  supplied 
as  they  should  be,  would  not  leave  as 
large  a  surplus  to  be  disposed  of  as  many 
suppose,  while  prices  would  be  higher  for 
that  which  is  sold  off  the  farm. 


KEEP  IT  ON  HAND. 

Mix  one  tablespoonful  of  spirits  tur- 
pentine with  one  pint  of  cotton-seed  oil, 
sweet  oil,  lard  oil,  or  any  kind  of  mild  oil 
(no  kerosene),  and  place  it  in  a  bottle 
ready  for  use.  Whenever  you  see  a  fowl 
or  chick  appear  droopy  and  sleepy,  apply 
a  few  drops  on  the  skin  of  the  head  and 
neck,  also  comb  and  face.  Use  the  point 
of  a  sewing-machine  oil-can  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  you  will  kill  the  large  lice, 
which  will  be  found  are  the  enemies  that 
are  doing  the  harm. 

BURNING  SULPHUR  FOR  LICE. 

Sulphur  fumes  are  destructive  to  lice, 
and  to  all  other  forms  of  life.  If  sulphur 
is  burned  in  a  poultry-house,  it  will  avail 
nothing  unless  the  house  is  made  as  nearly 
air-tight  as  possible.  First,  close  all 
cracks,  holes  or  entrances,  touch  a  match 
to  the  sulphur  (first  pouring  a  little 
alcohol  around  it,  to  assist  in  the  burn- 
ing), get  outside  quickly,  shut  the  door, 
and  leave  the  house  closed  for  two  hours, 
when  the  process  should  be  repeated. 

TONICS  FOR  MOULTING  HENS. 

A  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  iron  in  the 
drinking  water  (about  a  gallon  of  water) 
will  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  invigorate 
the  hens  that  are  shedding  their  feathers, 
but  such  hens  must  be  fed  on  nutritious 
food.  The  hens  that  are  moulting  now 
will  make  the  winter  layers,  and  should 
receive  extra  care. 


THE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

In  summer,  plenty  of  air  should  circulate 
in  the  poultry-house.  Do  not  crowd  the 
hens,  as  they  give  off  heat  from  their 
bodies,  and  raise  the  temperature  to  a 
high  degree.  During  the  daytime  leave 
all  the  doors  and  windows  open,  so  as  to 
keep  the  house  from  absorbing  heat  as 
much  as  possible,  and  also  be  careful  that 
lice  are  not  present. 

M  (\  IWI  F  STUDY.    Book-Keeptnh,  Bvsiness 
»  Forme, Penmanship, Arithmetic. Short- 
hand, etc.,  thoroughly  taught  bv  MAIL   Circulars  free. 
BRYANT  &  STBATTON'S  449  Main  St.  Buffalo  N.Y. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Urns  not  Eiaying.— M.  L.  0.,  Kuterville, 
Idaho,  writes:  "I  wish  to  know  why  hens  go 
on  their  nests,  do  not  lay,  and  in  a  few  days 
begin  to  pass  a  white,  mucous-like  substance. 
They  are  of  the  Dorking  and  Dominique 
breeds,  and  their  feed  is  wheat.  Tbey  are  fed 
regularly,  and  have  access  to  plenty  of  fresh 
water." 

Reply  :— Your  hens  are  overfed,  and  are  in  a 
fat  condition.  Keep  them  on  a  range,  allow- 
ing them  no  grain  at  all. 

Moulting  Hens.— D.  S.,  Cardington,  Ohio, 
writes  :  "What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  for  hens 
which  are  moulting,  and  what  to  do  to  bring 
them  around  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  laying 
condition,?" 

Reply  :— When  hens  are  moulting,  they  will 
not  finish  the  process  until  the  natural  period 
of  time,  about  three  months.  Feed  them  on 
nourishing  food,  allowing  a  tablespoonful  of 
linseed  meal  daily. 

Breeds  of  Geese. — E.  J.  J.,  Blain,  Nevada, 
writes:  "Which  breed  of  geese  is  the  best  for 
laying  and  for  market  purposes,  with  a  short 
description  of  the  best?  I  have  some  on  hand 
now.  The  ganders  are  white,  and  the  geese 
are  gray  and  white.  I  don't  know  what  breed 
they  are." 

Reply  :— Your  geese  are  only  of  the  common 
kinds.  The  Embden  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  breeds  for  all  purposes.  They  are  pure 
white— male  and  female  of  the  same  color— 
and  grow  to  a  very  large  size. 


BROWN'S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 

 FOR  

LADIES'  AND  CHLLDEEN'B 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Awarded  highest  honors  at 
Fhila.,  1876  I  Melbourne,  1880 

Berlin,  1877    Frankfort,  1S81 

Paris,  1878  |  Amsterdam,  1883 

New  Orleans,  1884-85. 

Paris  Medal  on  every  bottle. 
Beware  of  Imitations. 


P 


OULTRY 


for  PROFIT. 

We  will  send  for  25  eta., 
or  15  ct3.  if  you  mention  this  paper,  FJlRH- 
JPOUIjXttY,  a  20  page  magazine,  six  months. 
Sample  copy  free-  X  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


™  GRAPE  VINES 

100  Varietles.Aiso  Small  Fruits.Qniity  unsoroassea. 

Warranted  true.  Very  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  14e.  De- 
scriptive price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.Fredonia,N.Y. 

HE  \/VA  SPECIALTY. 

Best  new  and  old  6orts.  Low  price  to  S20  a  bushel. 
Varieties  that  NEVER  FAIL,.  BSTSend  for  list. 
J. A.EVEEITT  SEED  CO. ,  INDIAN AP0LIS,LND. 


HIgrhly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can't  pet  It,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash-  Farmers'  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.00 
orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


QUALITY  GUARANTEED. 

Read  Carefully. 

This  is  the  best  watch  on 
earth  for  the  money.  The 
case  is  made  of  two  extra 
heavy  plates  of  14  K.  Solid 
Gold  overlaying-  a  compo- 
sition of  hard  metal, 
and  is  guaranteed  a 
life  time.    It  is  a 
IjB&k  Double  Hunting 
Watch,  hand  en- 
graved. The 
\  Moveme  n  t  i  n 
this  Watch  is 
a  solid  nickle, 
full  jeweled, 
ruby  settings 
adjusted  bal- 
ance wheel 
pate  n  t  hair 
spring. 

CAUTION! 
Beware  of 
counterf  ei  tsl 
'This  is  the  only 
Renuin  e  Gold 
Plated  Watch  in 
the  World.  Send 
50  cents  in  stamps 
and  we  will  ship  it  C. 
O.  D.  subject  to  ex- 
amination. If  found  satisfactory  you  pay  the  bal- 
ance, $5.45;  otherwise  you  pay  nothing.  If  cash  in 
full  is  sent  with  order  we  send  you  free  an  agent's 
outfit.  Address  all  orders  to  THE  CHICAGO 
WATCH  CO.,        Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

MONEYS  "MADE 

ele  to  sell 

by  advertising  m  newspapers.  So  advertisers  say. 
How  did  they  do  It  1  Write  to  as  about  what  yon  hare  to 
advertise,  and  we  will  tell  yon  how  and  whether  NEW8 
PAPERS  are  likely  to  PAY  YOU. 

J.  L.  STACK  &  CO.,  Advertising  Ag'ts, 

Rational  gerxa*  aseb. 
icaa  bank  building. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Should    Have    It    in   The  House. 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Love 
to  take  Johnson's  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Cronp.Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilltis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re- 
lieves all  Summer  Complaints,  Cms  and  Braises  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  35c.  hymail;  6bottles 
Express  paid,  $2.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston, Mass. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Or.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 
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BSPKEAD  THIS  NOTICE  .=®a 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Fabm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


House  Plans.— C.  F.  A.,  Orworth,  Kan.  For 
house  plans  and  specifications,  send  to  K.  W. 
Shoppel,  New  York. 

Wbat  is  Tankage?— This  query  comes  to 
us  from  a  Pennsylvania  subscriber.  Tankage 
is  the  name  given  to  the  fertilizer  prepared 
from  the  refuse  of  slaughter-houses  by  certain 
processes. 

Timothy  and  Alsike  Clover.— J.  S.  D., 

New  Lisbon,  Wis.  Sow  the  timothyin  the  fall 
and  the  clover  in  the  spring.  Alsike  clover 
and  timothy  make  an  excellent  mixture  for 
hay  or  pasture.  Neither  will  do  well  on  bot- 
tom land  that  is  too  wet.  Alsike  does  best  in 
a  moist,  sandy  and  clay  loam. 

Rye  for  Hogs.— W.  S.  B.,  Mendon,  Ohio, 
writes:  "Will  some  reader  please  tell  me  how 
to  get  the  best  results  from  feeding  rye  to  fat- 
tening hogs  ?" 

Reply  :— Grind  the  rye  and  make  into  slop, 
and  let  the  hogs  run  on  good  pasture.  If  there 
is  a  better  way,  let  us  have  it. 

Cingseng.— Mrs.  E.  B.  R.,  Marystown,  Tex., 
writes :  "In  your  reply  to  C.  J.  J.  you  state 
that  ginseng  has  little  value  as  a  medicine. 
There  you  are  mistaken.  The  tea  made  from 
boiling  the  root  is  one  of  the  very  best  rem- 
edies for  hemorrhage  we  have  ever  known.  It 
does  not  matter  what  produces  the  hemor- 
rhage, whether  It  is  bleeding  at  the  nose  or 
from  a  cut  or  otherwise,  a  decoction  of  the 
roots  will  stop  the  flow  of  the  blood." 

Black  Peas  for  Mannre.— Mrs.  G.  F.  W., 
Deep  Creek,  Va.,  asks :  "Are  black  peas  good 
for  green  manure,  and  if  so,  when  should  they 
be  plowed  under?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— They  are  a  most  excel- 
lent means  of  improving  worn-out  soil,  at  the 
South,  and  of  the  same  value  in  this  respect 
that  clover  has  further  North,  or  is  conceded 
to  lupines  in  sandy  soils  in  Europe.  Plow  the 
crop  under  after  It  has  made  its  full  growth. 

Killing  Lice  on  Hogs.— M.  E.  C.  asks 
what  will  kill  lice  on  hogs. 

Reply  by  Joseph:— Many  things  can  be  rec- 
ommended as  perfectly  reliable.  Make  a 
strong  suds  of  tobacco  soap,  or  of  whale-oil 
soap,  or  of  carbolic  soap,  and  give  the  animal 
a  good  washing.  Thymo-cresol  solution  (sheep 
dip),  or  the  kerosene  emulsion,  or  strong  to- 
bacco tea,  or  buhach  (Persian  insect  powder) 
put  in  water,  when  applied  in  the  same  way, 
will  also  put  an  end  to  the  lice.  The  free  use 
of  insect  powder  in  powder  form  is  no  less 
effective. 

Instructions  on  Celery  Culture.— Mrs. 
A.  E.  F.,  Ruchville,  Pa.,  asks  for  information 
on  celery  growing,  or  for  the  name  and  pub- 
lisher of  a  book  giving  such  instructions. 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Very  full  information 
on  the  subject  is  given  in  my  new  work,  "How 
to  Make  the  Garden  Pay"  (published  by  Wm. 
Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia) ;  also  in  a  little 
treatise  by  W.  W.  Rawson,  Boston,  Mass.  The 
latter  is  a  good  little  pamphlet  that  may  be 
had  for  20  or  25  cents  a  copy,  while  the  first- 
named,  more  elaborate  work  on  general  gar- 
dening topics  costs  S2  a  copy. 

Underground  Ice-House.— P.  W.,  McDon- 
aldsville,  Ohio.  Formerly,  many  ice-houses 
were  constructed  underground,  but  the  plan 
has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  You 
can  keep  ice  in  the  cellar  of  your  summer 
house,  if  it  is  well  drained.  Run  a  tile  drain 
from  the  cellar  bottom,  so  that  the  water 
from  the  ice  will  run  away  quickly.  Arrange 
it  so  that  air  cannot  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Ice.  After  providing  for  thorough  drainage, 
put  in  about  two  feet  of  sawdust  on  the  bot- 
tom. Put  about  eighteen  inches  of  sawdust 
on  all  sides  of  the  ice,  and  two  feet  or  more  on 
top.  Ice  will  not  keep  in  the  cellar  unless  it 
Is  well  drained. 

Raising  Cauliflower  Seeds.— M.  E.  G.,  of 

Buckley,  Washington,  writes:  "I  had  some  of 
my  plants  go  to  seed  the  first  year,  but  was 
afraid  to  risk  planting  such  seed.  How  is  it 
usually  grown  ?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Where  the  season  is 
long  enough,  seed  may  often  be  obtained  by 
setting  the  plants  very  early  in  spring,  but 
usually,  this  method  is  not  reliable,  as  the 
yield  is  not  large  enough.  This  may  be  differ- 
ent in  your  locality.  At  any  rate,  you  may 
use  seed  thus  grown  with  perfect  confidence. 
The  usual  way  of  producing  cauliflower  seed, 
however,  is  by  starting  plants  in  July  and 
wintering  them  over  in  cellar  or  pit,  to  be 
planted  out  again  in  spring. 

Fertilizer  for  Wheat.— J.  M.  G.,  Meadow 
View,  Va.,  sends  a  number  of  circulars  adver- 
tising va*ions  brands  of  the  Furman  fertil- 
izers, and  asks  which  to  select.  The  ground 
has  good  clay  subsoil,  and  a  heavy  growth  of 
weeds  and  clover  on  it. 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— The  land  cannot  be  in 
very  bad  condition  when  there  is  a  heavy 
growth  of  weeds  and  clover  on  it.  This  top 
growth  seems  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
needed  nitrogen;  at  any  rate,  will  probably 
furnish,  with  its  roots,  all  the  nitrogen  that  a 
crop  of  wheat  may  require.  I  mistrust  that 
the  element  of  plant  food  more  than  any 
other  needed  in  the  case  is  phosphoric  acid. 
Of  course,  the  addition  of  a  little  potash  would 
do  no  harm.  If  the  official  analyses  of  the 
Farish-Furman  formula  (by  Georgia  and  Mis- 
sissippi state  chemists)  are  correct,  you  have 
in  it  a  fertilizer  that  I  think  will  meet  your 
case.  It  has  about  12  per  cent  of  available 
phosphoric  acid,  and  over  3  per  cent  of  potash  ; 
and  at  $22  per  ton  is  the  cheapest  fertilizer  that 
has  recently  tome  under  my  notice.  Its  un- 
mixed raw  materials  of  plant  food,  without 
mixing,  bagging,  transportation  and  other 
incidental  expenses,  are  worth  the  price  asked 
for  the  manufactured  article.  It  Is  almost 
suspiciously  cheap. 

Canada  Thistles.— H.  F.,  Pennington,  N.  J. 
From  Beal's  "Grasses  of  North  America"  we 
take  the  following:  "Canada  thistles  have 
long  roots,  which  store  up  nourishment  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  summer  and  fall  to  feed 
the  spring  growth.  To  kill  the  thistles  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  crop,  have  the  land  rich,  if 
possible ;  at  least,  have  it  well  seeded  to  clover, 
and  by  top  dressing  with  plaster,  ashes,  or  by 
some  means,  get  as  good  growth  to  the  clover 
as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  clover  is  in  full 
bloom,  and  here  and  there  a  thistle  shows  a 
blossom,  mow  and  make  the  crop,  thistles  and 


all,  into  hay.  After  mowing,  apply  a  little 
plaster  to  quickly  start  the  growth  of  clover. 
You  will  find  this  to  come  much  quicker  than 
the  thistles.  As  soon  as  the  clover  has  a  good 
start— from  July  20th  to  August  5th— plow 
down,  being  careful  to  plow  all  the  landand  to 
fully  cover  all  growth.  Then  roll  and  harrow 
at  once,  so  as  to  cover  every  thistle.  But  few 
thistles  will  ever  show  themselves  after  this, 
and  they  will  look  pale  and  weak.  When  they 
do  show,  cultivate  thoroughly  with  a  culti- 
vator having  broad,  sharp  teeth,  so  as  to  cut 
every  one  off  under  the  ground.  In  two  days 
go  over  with  a  sharp  hoe  and  cut  off  any  that 
may  have  escaped  the  cultivator.  Watch  the 
thistles,  and  keep  using  the  hoe  and  cultivator 
until  freezing  weather.  You  will  see  them 
getting  scarcer  each  time  and  looking  as 
though  they  had  the  consumption.  By  plow- 
ing the  field  just  before  freezing  up  you  will 
have  the  land  in  the  finest  condition  for  a 
spring  crop.  This  plan  not  only  kills  thistles 
but  ox-eye  daisies  and  other  weeds.  It  is 
much  better  than  a  summer  fallow,  and  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  crop." 


VETERINARY. 

-*$g<Conciueted  by  Dp.  H.  J.  Detmers.^s- 

Veterinarian  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery 
in  Ohio  State  University. 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Fakm  and  Fibeside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  6hould  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Db.  H.  J.  Detmees,  35  King  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Tender  Feet.— G.  W.  S.,  Sumterville,  Fla. 
If  the  feet  are  tender,  keep  them,  as  much  as 
possible,  clean  and  dry,  and  then  see  to  it  that 
the  animal  is  always  well  shod,  and  shod  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  condition  of  its  feet. 

Milking  Tube  Wanted.— L.  O.  T.,  Scriba, 
N.  Y.  I  have  no  use  for  milking  tubes,  but  if 
you  want  one,  you  may  address  H.  Braun, 
Sons  &  Co.,  24  North  High  street,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  who  are  dealers  in  and  importers  of 
surgical  instruments  of  all  kinds. 

Worms.— I.  C.  R.,  Elba,  N.  Y.  Inject  once  a 
day,  for  a  few  successive  days,  a  pint  of  raw 
linseed  oil  into  the  rectum  of  your  mare  ;  see 
to  it  that  she  receives  clean  and  sound  food 
and  that  she  is  watered  with  good  well  water, 
and  does  not  drink  any  water  from  stagnant 
pools,  ditches,  etc. 

Umbilical  Hernia.— D.  B.  P.,  McPherson, 
Kan.,  writes:  "I  have  a  sucking  mare  colt 
that  has  umbilical  hernia.  The  lump  is  about 
the  size  of  a  hulled  walnut." 

Answer  :— Leave  it  alone  until  the  animal  is 
at  least  a  year  old.  It  may  disappear  after  the 
colt  has  been  weaned  and  become  accustomed 
to  larger  quantities  of  solid  food. 

Wire  Fence  Wound. — A.  S.,  Las  Animas, 
Col.  The  treatment  will  depend  upon  the 
parts  wounded,  and  upon  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  wound.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  treatment,  in  all  cases,  must  be  strictly 
antiseptic,  and  that  the  wounded  parts  must 
be  protected,  either  by  bandages  or  otherwise, 
against  external  injurious  influences. 

Indigestion.— W.  S.  W.,  Orange  Park,  Fla. 
Give  food  that  is  perfectly  sound  and  at  the 
same  time  is  easy  of  digestion,  and  has  no  ten- 
dency to  ferment.  If,  then,  the  bloating  should 
still  continue,  it  will  be  admissible  to  give 
some  condiments  in  small  doses  with  each 
meal;  for  instance,  a  pinch  of  salt,  small  doses 
of  ginger,  or  of  mustard,  or  of  powdered  gen- 
tiana  root,  etc.,  until  the  digestive  powers 
have  sufficiently  recuperated. 

A  Big  Ankle.— W.  B.  M.,  Gibtown,  Texas, 
writes:  "My  three-year-old  horse  has  a  big 
ankle.  It  seems  hard,  like  gristle.  He  does 
not  limp  in  walking,  but  when  trotting  he 
limps." 

Answer  :— Rest  and  judicious*  bandaging 
may  possibly  effect  some  improvement.  The 
bandaging  must  be  commenced  with  at  the 
hoof,  and  the  bandage  itself  must  be  put  on 
nice  and  smooth,  so  as  to  cause  uniform  press- 
ure, and  must  be  renewed  twice  a  day. 

Probably  an  Unsuitable  Harness.— D. 

W.  S.,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  writes:  "My  mare 
stops  when  in  the  plow,  dodges,  and  bats 
her  eyes  as  if  something  was  about  to  hit  her 
in  them.  She  seems  hearty  and  well  every 
other  way.  She  has  been  this  way  for  two 
seasons." 

Answer:— It  may  be  the  harness  (collar)  don't 
fit,  and  presses  upon  the  jugular  veins.  Inves- 
tigate it,  and  if  you  find  this  to  be  the  case, 
change  the  collar.  The  same  collar  may  fit 
very  well  in  the  spring,  but  may  not  fit  at  all 
in  the  summer  or  in  the  fall,  especially  if  the 
animal  has  lost  or  gained  flesh. 

Probably  a  Case  of  Pyaemia.— A.  J.  L., 

Clinton,  Neb.,  writes :  "My  yearling  colt  has 
knots  or  lumps  on  one  of  his  legs,  which  break 
in  a  week  or  two  after  first  seen.  I  thought 
they  were  caused  by  bruises  or  something  of 
that  nature,  but  not  so.  His  ankle  was  bruised 
by  another  colt  striking  it  with  his  foot,  early 
this  spring,  but  these  knots  began  on  the  in- 
side of  the  thigh  about  six  or  eight  weeks  ago." 

Answer:— Your  colt,  it  seems,  is  either  suffer- 
ing from  pyaemia,  or,  possibly,  affected  with 
farcy.  In  the  latter  case,  you  will  have  to  in- 
form your  state  veterinarian.  For  further 
information  see  last  issue  of  this  paper. 

tame  Pigs.-C.  F.  E.,  Gilman,  111.,  writes  : 
"Some  of  our  largest  spring  pigs  began  to  get 
lame  in  their  hind  legs,  about  a  month  ago, 
and  got  so  bad  that  they  cannot  now  use  their 
hind  legs  at  all.  We  are  feeding  corn  and 
milk." 

Answer:— The  lameness  may  be  paralysis, 
due  to  an  affection  of  the  spinal  chord,  or  it 
may  be  produced  by  an  inability  of  the 
muscles  to  perform  their  functions,  caused  by 
a  degeneration  (granulari ration)  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibres,  or,  may  be,  by  trichinosis.  Without 
an  examination  it  is  impossible  to  decide  what 
may  be  the  cause  of  it.  Time,  possibly,  may 
effect  an  improvement,  but  treatment,  besides 
voluntary  exercise  and  a  light  diet,  is  of  very 
little,  if  any,  use. 

Skin  Disease.— H.  M.  writes:  "I  have  a 
mare  seven  years  old,  a  nd  used  only  for  driving 
and  riding.  Last  spring  she  was  taken  with  a 
breaking  out  under  her  belly,  extending  back 
from  girth  almost  to  udder.  This  breaking 
out  was  somewhat  swollen,  and  generally  in 
the  form  of  scabs,  which  would  come  off  and 
leave,  for  a  short  time,  a  raw  place  that  gave 
out  a  watery  matter.  I  then  washed  it  daily 
with  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  varied, 
sometimes,  by  salt  water,  and  then  rubbed  in 
vaseline.  This  treatment  had  a  good  effect, 
but  as  it  healed  up,  she  began  to  have  dry, 
scabby  places  on  her  face  and  neck,  which, 
when  the  scab  came  off,  took  the  hair  with 
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it.  I  left  off  treating  her  belly,  fearing 
that  I  was  driving  it  somewhere  else,  and 
changed  her  feed  from  hay  and  corn  to 
pasture  and  small  feeds  of  oats  occasionally. 
Now  her  belly  is  worse  off  than  ever,  and  head 
and  neck  not  so  bad." 

Answer:— In  the  first  place,  keep  the  animal 
in  clean,  dry  premises.  See  to  it  that  she  is 
well  groomed  and  cleaned,  not  only  on  the 
back,  but  also  in  places  where  sun  and  moon 
don't  shine.  Apply  to  the  scabs,  twice  a  day, 
a  liniment  composed  of  liquid  subacetate  of 
lead,  one  part;  and  olive  oil,  three  parts.  If 
the  above  is  complied  with,  a  healing  will  be 
effected  in  a  few  days,  unless  it  be  that  the 
disease  is  already  too  inveterated  and  the  skin 
too  degenerated.  Food  easy  of  digestion,  sup- 
plied in  moderate  quantities,  will  essentially 
aid  in  effecting  a  cure.  Internal  remedies 
are  unnecessary  and  useless. 

A  Stnnted  Calf. — B.  S.  F.,  Worth,  Mich., 
writes:  "I  have  a  bull  calf  that  has  not  shed 
his  old  hair  yet,  and  his  head  is  all  covered 
with  warts  ;  they  are  large  ones,  and  have  no 
necks.   He  has  not  done  well." 

Answer:— If  what  you  call  warts  are  real 
warts  (papillomata),  and  if  the  same  are  very 
large,  and  at  the  same  time  flat,  without  a  neck, 
the  best  you  can  do,  probably,  is  to  wash  or  to 
wet  them  with  acetic  acid.  You  must  see  to 
it,  though,  that  you  don't  get  the  acid  into  the 
animal's  eyes.  If,  however,  what  you  call 
warts  is  an  herpetic  eruption  (ringworm)  you 
may  paint  them  with  tincture  of  iodine.  If 
the  calf  is  very  much  stunted,  it  will  hardly 
be  worth  raising  ;  at  any  rate,  it  should  not  be 
kept  for  breeding. 

Epizootic  Ophthalmia.— J.  M.  B.,  Marsh- 
field,  Pa.  The  disease  you  complain  of  Is 
epizootic  ophthalmia.  Cattle  powders  and 
boring  horns,  and  all  that  kind  of  nonsense, 
can  do  no  good  ;  the  disease  will  run  its  course, 
and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  much  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  eye-waters.  A 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  two  grains 
of  the  latter  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water, 
may  be  used  as  an  eye-water  after  the  worst 
Irritation  has  disappeared ;  and  before  that 
time,  acetate  of  morphine  dissolved  in  dis- 
tilled water,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  may  be  used.  In  a  former 
issue  of  this  paper  I  recommended  a  calomel 
emulsion,  which,  if  correctly  prepared,  will 
also  be  of  some  benefit. 

Swelled  Knee. —  J.  A.  S.,  Jordan,  Ind., 
writes:  "I  have  a  five-year-old  mare  that 
about  one  month  ago  got  one  of  her  hind  knees 
cut  on  a  harrow  tooth.  I  worked  her  about 
the  third  day  afterward,  and  then  her  knee 
got  quite  sore  and  her  leg  became  almost  use- 
less for  a  time.  The  wound  is  now  healed,  but 
there  is  quite  an  enlargement  left,  and  the 
limb  seems  to  be  somewhat  strained." 

Answer:— The  knee  cannot  be  restored  to 
a  normal  condition ;  the  morbid  changes 
might  have  been  prevented,  but  it  is  too  late, 
now,  to  remove  them.  All  that  possibly  can 
be  done  is  to  effect  some  Improvement  by 
giving  rest  and  time.  Iodine  preparations,  for 
instance,  an  ointment  of  iodide  of  potassium 
(one  part  of  the  latter  to  six  parts  of  lard), 
rubbed  in  once  a  day,  will  somewhat  promote 
the  absorption. 

Contracted  Tendon.— J.  J.,  Lompoc,  Cal., 
writes:  "I  have  a  spring  colt  affected  in  the 
forefeet.  The  heels  of  the  foot  grow  down,  and 
his  weight  is  thrown  on  his  toe.  I  have  cut 
out  the  extra  heel  growth,  hut  still  he  Is 
thrown  on  his  toes,  and  the  hoof  does  not 
seem  to  spread  enough." 

Answer  :— It  seems  the  trouble  is  less  in  the 
hoofs  than  in  the  flexor  tendons,  which  prob- 
ably are  contracted  (too  short).  If  such  is  the 
case,  an  operation,  consisting  in  a  subcuta- 
neous cutting  of  the  contracted  tendon  or  ten- 
dons, will  be  necessary.  If  there  Is  no  qualified 
veterinarian  available,  ask  your  physician 
and  surgeon  to  perform  the  operation,  first  on 
one  leg,  and  after  that  has  healed,  on 
the  other.  After  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed, the  leg  operated  on  must  be  supported 
and  be  kept  in  a  normal  position  by  bandages, 
until  the  severed  tendon  or  tendons  have 
healed.  It  is,  however,  a  question  whether  it 
will  pay  to  raise  such  a  colt. 
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90  days.  Reliable  references  given.  SentP 
stamp  for  circular,  and  say  in  trhat  paper 
'  you  taw  my  advertisement.   Address  Capt. 
,W.  A.  Colllags,  Smitivillo.  Jefferssn  Co.  N.Y. 


"30  to  W 

n.  Send* 


WIVES 


Snonld  knowhowchlld  bearlngcan 
bo  effected  without  P  A I N  or  DANGER 
and  oure  their  ills.  Send  for  sealed 
Information.  A  wonterra!  dlieoTerr. 
DR. J. H.  DYE. Buffalo.  N.Y. 


September  15,  1890. 
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She  fell,  and  he  ran  to  assist  her, 

And  picked  up  her  muff  and  her  "wrister." 

"Did  you  fall,  miss?"  he  cried. 

"Did  you  think,"  she  replied, 
"I  sat  down  for  the  fun  of  it,  mister?" 


"Johnny,  how  many  seasons  are  there?" 
"Three  ;  pepper,  salt  and  de  base-ball  season." 

The  devil  can  stand  anything  but  good 
music,  and  that  makes  him  roar.— Martin 
Luther. 

Scissors-grinders  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule;  they  are  most  prosperous  when 
things  are  dull. — Boston  Herald. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Beasley  has  an  income  of  820,000 
from  a  barrel-hooping  machine,  by  means  of 
which  1,000  barrels  can  be  hooped  in  a  day. 

"A  demagogue,"  said  a  small  boy  who 
builded  better  than  he  knew,  "is  a  vessel  that 
holds  wine,  gin,  whiskey,  orany  other  liquor." 

It  has  been  discovered  that  a  strong,  flexible 
fibre  can  be  secured  from  hop  vines,  and  that 
it  can  be  manufactured  into  a  most  excellent 
paper. 

Texas  promises  to  take  high  rank  as  a  pork 
producing  state,  now  that  large  refrigerators 
are  being  built  in  the  prominent  Texas  busi- 
ness centers. 

"There  is  very  little  difference  between  you 
and  the  old  hen,  Scribbler.  You  both  scratch 
for  a  living."  "Yes,  but  the  old  hen  scratches 
for  one  and  gets  it." 

A  little  girl  who  had  been  told  that  she 
might  take  her  choice  between  being  spanked 
and  going  to  bed  in  the  daytime,  replied,  "Bed- 
ness  is  awful,  but  spanking  is  worse." 

Neighbor  Jones  is  growing  poor  because 
the  street-car  fare  upon  his  daily  route  has 
been  reduced.  Formerly  he  saved  six  cents  by 
walking  to  his  work ;  now  he  saves  only  five. 

What  was  once  a  hen  party  is  now  dignified 
by  the  title  of  "dove  dinner."  The  name  is 
sweet  enough,  but  the  work  of  letting  daylight 
into  the  skeleton  closets  and  ripping  reputa- 
tions up  the  back  is  as  effectually  done  as  ever. 

A  bakrel  of  whiskey  contains  headaches, 
curses,  tears,  sorrows,  regrets,  debts,  pains, 
blasted  hopes,  falsehoods,  agony,  poison,  pov- 
erty, ruin,  terrors,  hunger,  groans,  orphans' 
moans  and  serpents.  So  an  old  song  says,  and 
there  is  a  barrel  of  truth  in  the  song.— Pioneer 

Much  is  said  about  "Hibernicisms,"  but  it 
was  not  in  Ireland  that  a  story  was  published 
in  which  the  hero  thus  describes  the  dreadful 
result  of  an  accident  which  occurred  to  him: 
"Upon  getting  to  my  feet,  and  taking  a  good 
look  all  around  me,  I  discovered  that  I  was 
stone  blind." 

Merchant's  wife  (suddenly  appearing  in 
her  husband's  office)— "Hah !  I  thought  you 
said  your  typewriter  girl  was  an  old  maid." 
Merchant  (much  confused)— "Um—er,  yes,  m' 
dear,  of  course,  of  course;  but  she  is  sick 
to-day,  and  she  seut  her  little  grand  daughter 
as  a  substitute.'  —  Philadelphia  Record. 

A  Relief  to  Himself. — Gentleman  (to  Uncle 
Rastus,  who  is  troubled  with  a  balky  mule)— 
"Uncle  Rastus,  do  you  think  kicking  that 
mule  in  the  stomach  will  make  him  go?" 
Uncle  Rastus— "Da  hain't  nuffln  wot'l  make 
dat  mule  go  when  he  'eludes  not  to,  sah.  I'm 
only  kickin'  him  fo'  my  own  satisfaction."— 
Accident  News. 

Worried  Wife— "Oh,  doctor,  what  has  de- 
tained you?  I  sent  for  you  at  twelve  o'clock; 
my  husband  Is  very  low,  indeed."  Doctor 
(complacently)— "  Yes,  I  received  your  call 
then,  but  as  I  had  an  engagement  with  an- 
other patient  in  this  neighborhood  at  six 
o'clock  I  thought  I'd  make  one  job  of  it  and 
kill  t  wo  birds  with  one  stone." 

Eastern  lady  (in  Colorado)—"  It  makes  me 
sick  to  hear  some  of  your  western  names. 
The  idea  of  calling  a  pretty  town  like  this 
Wagonwheel."  Resident — '  It  isn't  a  nice 
name,  and  if  we  ever  change  it  I  promise  to  let 
you  know  at  once."  "I  wish  you  would." 
"  Where  shall  I  address  you  ?  "  "  Horseheads, 
New  York." — Philadelphia  Secwd. 

The  Human  Body  Described.— The  follow- 
ing was  recently  turned  in  as  a  bona  fide  com- 
position by  an  Indiana  school-boy :  "The 
human  body  is  made  up  of  the  head,  the 
thorax,  and  the  abdomen.  The  head  contains 
the  brains  when  there  is  any.  The  thorax 
contains  the  heart,  lungs  and  diafram.  The 
abdomen  contains  the  bowels,  of  which  there 
are  five,  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  and  sometimes  W  and  Y." 

A  minister,  with  a  rather  florid  complexion, 
had  gone  into  the  shop  of  a  barber,  one  of  his 
parishioners,  to  be  shaved.  The  barber  was 
addicted  to  heavy  bouts  of  drinking,  after 
which  his  hand  was  consequently  unsteady  at 
his  work.  In  shaving  the  minister  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  he  inflicted  a  cut  suf- 
ficiently deep  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  with  blood.  The  minister  turned  to  the 
barber  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  solemn  severity : 
"You  see,  Thomas,  what  comes  of  taking  too 
much  drink."  "Ay,"  replied  Thomas,  "it 
makes  the  skin  verra  tenner.  "—Sheffield  Tele- 
graph. , 


SPEED  OF  FLIES. 

The  rapidity  with  which  flies  pass  through 
the  air  is  not  likely  to  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  see  only  with  what  apparent  ease  they  do 
it.  Flies  will  keep  up  with  a  fast  horse,  and 
that,  too,  without  lighting  on  him,.  In  an 
open  express  car,  through  which  the  wind 
blows,  they  hold  their  places,  flying  this  way 
or  that  without  hitting  against  the  sides. 
They  must,  therefore,  go  faster  than  horse  or 
car.  Give  man  speed  like  this,  proportioned 
to  his  size,  and  going  around  the  world  would 
be  a  matter  of  only  a  few  hours. 

WRINKLE  IN  RECKONING  DATES. 

A  gentleman  was  showing  a  curious  thing  in 
the  state  house  this  noon— showing  how  to 
tell  the  day  of  the  week  of  any  date.  He  gave 
the  following  formula,  which  can  be  tried  by 
any  one  :  Take  the  last  two  figures  of  the  year, 
add  a  quarter  of  this,  disregarding  the  frac- 
tion ;  add  the  date  of  the  month,  and  to  this 
add  the  figure  in  the  following  list,  one  figure 
standing  for  each  month,  3—6—6—2—4—0—2—5— 
1—3—6—1.  Divide  the  sum  by  7,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  give  the  number  of  the  day  in 
the  week,  and  when  there  is  no  remainder,  the 
day  will  be  Saturday. 

As  an  example,  take  March  19,  1890.  Take 
90,  add  22,  add  19,  add  6.  This  gives  137,  which 
divided  by  7,  leaves  a  remainder  of  4,  which 
is  the  number  of  the  day,  or  Wednesday. 
—Providence  Telegram. 

SENDING  PARCELS  BY  MAIL. 

Parcels  sent  by  post  are  subject  to  hard  usage 
before  they  reach  their  destination,  and  if 
carelessly  tied  up,  the  contents  are  apt  to  be 
lost  or  destroyed.  Whatever  the  contents, 
they  must  be  as  snugly  packed  as  possible  and 
tied  with  a  strong  cord.  The  narrow  pieces  of 
ribbon  that  often  come  around  handkerchiefs, 
and  the  bits  of  nice  twine  if  saved,  will  come 
handy  here.  If  photographs,  cards,  pressed 
flowers,  etc.,  are  laid  between  two  pieces  of 
pasteboard  a  little  larger  than  the  thing  sent, 
and  notches  made  in  the  center  of  all  four 
sides  in  which  to  tightly  tie  the  strings,  they 
will,  as  a  general  thing,  come  out  in  good  con- 
dition. Stout,  white  paper  is  the  best  for  the 
outside  wrapper,  and  the  address  written 
clearly  in  some  conspicuous  place  will  help 
insure  for  it  a  safe  delivery. 

CHOCOLATE. 

Chocolate  is  made  from  the  seeds  of  the 
therbroma  cocoa  tree,  which  is  found  only  in 
tropical  climates,  and  bears  a  fruit  somewhat 
like  a  cucumber  in  shape,  inside  which  are 
the  brownish  seeds,  or  beans,  which  form  the 
cocoa  beans  of  commerce.  The  principal  con- 
stituent of  these  beans  is  a  soft,  solid  oil 
called  cocoa  butter,  and  their  attractive  prin- 
ciple is  the  obromine,  analagous  to  the  caffeine 
in  coffee.  There  is  very  little  pure  chocolate 
in  the  market,  owing  to  the  great  medicinal 
value  of  the  cocoa  butter  or  oil,  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  grinding,  and  cheaper,  less 
nutritious  oil  supplied.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  buy  cocoa  or  chocolate,  it  is  said,  is  to  pur- 
chase what  are  called  "cocoa  nibs,"  wnich  are 
the  beans  crushed  into  fragments,  but  not 
ground,  for  the  chocolate  is  frequently  adul- 
terated with  roasted  hazelnuts  or  almonds, 
rice  meal  and  other  ingredients. 

The  best  chocolate  is  obtained  by  first  bury- 
ing the  fruit  until  the  pulp  is  decayed  and 
only  the  beans  are  left.  The  beans  are  roasted 
and  the  shells  removed.  The  chocolate  is  then 
ground  between  stones,  the  friction  heat  of  the 
grinding  melting  it  so  that  it  is  a  soft,  molten 
mass  as  it  drips  from  the  stones  and  is  poured 
into  molds.  The  melted  chocolate  is  pressed 
in  a  cloth  until  all  the  oil  is  expelled;  the 
sediment  is  ground  very  slowly  to  prevent  re- 
meltiug  it,  and  the  powder  bolted  into  flour 
through  silken  sieves,  and  then  it  is  called 
cocoa,  which  makes  a  lighter,  less  nourishing, 
but  more  easily-digested  beverage  than  choco- 
late 


SALESMEN  WANTED  P"*  -A™ 


men  to  eel!  our  goods 

„   „     by    sample    to  the 

wholesale  &  retail  trade.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  our 
line.  Liberal  salary  paid.  Permanent  position.  Money  advanced  for 
wages tadvertlsing,etc.  For  terni3  ad.  I'ealcnoial  Mfg.Co., Chicago. 


No  Money  Required 


Cnt  this  out  aDd  send  It  with 
your  order,  and  we  will  send  this 
watch,  by  express  for  your  ex- 
amination, after  you  exam- 
ine it  and  find  Has  rep- 
. resented,  pay  the  ex* 
press  agent  82.15  and 
l  express  charges  and 
it  is  yours,  otherwiao 
Lyou  pay  nothing 
and  it  will  bo 
ettrrned  at  our 
expense.  This 
i  i  s  positively 
\  the  first  Stem 
iWInd  Watch 
fc  ever  offered 
•on  the  face  ot 
Ithe  earth  at 
Sthis  price,  and 
iwe  warrant  It 
fa  perfect  lima 
I  keeper,  and 
r  will  refund  the 
'  money  if  it  la 
'not so.  Itistha 
''same  watch  ad* 
vertised  by  others 
i  -  from  $7.50  to 

j^**jV 'TBBjPiS%i^^Mjfc^?L"i^ty  7^^^^ V"   BTLti  considered 
\P  ^K^^^B^^^EIEsESifiKlii^^1*1611 10  be  cheap.  You 
■  "^^^can  sell  these  watches 

like  hot  cakes  at  3  times 
r  price  and  make  your  f  or* 
feme  In  a  month*  Our  magnificent  $350.00  premium  sheet  sent  free 
with  each  witch,  and  a  handsome  11  Earat  Gold  plated  chain  and 
charm  free  to  those  sending  cash  with  order.  An  order  for  six  of 
these  watches  with  cash  enclosed  entitles  you  to  one  free. 

THE  KAT'L  ITF'G  A>"D  L31P0KTESG  CO., 
(Incorporated)  191  k  193  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  IH> 


LYON  & HEALY 

State  A.  Monroe: Sts.. Chi 

win  mall,  free,  theh'newlyenlareed 
Catalogue  of  Band  Instruments. 
Uniforms  and  Equipment*.  408 
Fine  Illustrations  describing  every 
article  required  by  Bands  or  Drum 
Corps,  including  Repairing  Mate- 
rials, Trimmings,  etc 

Contains    Instructions  for 
:Amnteur  Bands,  Exercfce*  and  Scales, 
•Drum  Major's  Tactics,  By-Laws,  and  a 
Selected  List  of  Band  Music 


CUT  YOUR  FEED. 

The  Smalley  Cutter  for  Ensilage  anil  dry  Fodder  Cut- 
ting leads  tbera  all.  Grind  Your  Grain*  Tin  new 
Smalley  Grinder  grinds  small  grain  and  ear  corn  at  the 
same  time.  Saw  Your  Wood.  The  Smalley  (  m  U- 
lar  Saw  Machine  has  pole  sawing  attachment. 

All  of  the  above  work  can  he  most  satisfactorily  per- 
formed with  the  new  and  Improved  Kninlloy  Even 
Tread  Horse  Powers.  These  powers,  made  from 
1,  2  or  3  horses  are  mounted  on  two  wheel  trucks,  and 
are  moved  about  as  handily  as  a  road  cart.  They  are 
furnished  with  our  patent  governor,  a  most  perfect 
automatic  speed  regulator,  and  we  have  recently  per- 
fected it  very  neat  pumping  attachment,  and  a  IjKMi  lb. 
bull  or  horse  will  pump  water  successfully.  These 
powers  arc  sold  ana  warranted  as  The  Best  and 
Cheapest  (General  Purpose  Farm  Power  on 
Karth.  In  fact  A  LI;EY  GOODS  are  shipped 
to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  U.  S.  or  'Canada  sub- 
ject to  trial  and  to  return  at  our  expense  both  ways  if 
not  proving  just  as  represented.  Circular,  etc.,  free 
to  any  address  naming  this  paper.  Smalley  Man- 
ufacturing Co,,  Manitowoc,  Wis» 

Liberal  Salary  paid.  At 

to  travol.   Team  r  uhmbhed 
P.  0.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Maino. 


AfjridTe  Wanted. 

HUUl  I  U  homo  or  to  travol.   Team  Hirmshed 


FREK. 


Annual  CALL  for  AGENTS. 

|   the  unparalleled  success  of  our  salesmen  warrants  us  in  promising  permanent  em- 

aloyment  and  large  profits  to  all  who  work  for  us  faithfully.  Our  Agent  in  Washington 
ounty,  Pa,  for  instance,  has  during  the  past  years  SOLD  THOUSANDS  of  Cookers 
there.  This  year  he  writes  that  he  "expects  to  sell  more  than  ever."  This  speaks 
volumes  for  the  Cooker  as  well  as  the  business.  The  average  Bales  of  our  Agent  at  Hartland 
|Vt.,  amount  to  S400  per  month.  His  sales  have  run  as  high  as  $456  in  1 8  days. 
.We  can  multiply  instances  of  this  kind  indefinitely.   Unless  every  family  ;n  your  count? 

ARNOLD  AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COOKER 

terms  immediately,  before  another  slips  in  ahead  of  you.     t3T~  Don't  delav 
This  will  appear  but  mce.  Address  WILiyiOT  CASTLE  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.V. 
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Great  Books, 
—2,000 Pages, 

1,700 Pictures 

Together  with  this  Paper  One  Year,  Only  $1. 

ffcKTT  "V  Ckf^l  f^TT1  ATTC!  for  any  one  of  the  three  rooks 
\JxH  Li  X    KjKJ  y^I-Ji\  _L  O  AND  THIS  PAPER  one  year. 

C S3  &f  We  w111  mail  all  THREE  of  the  books  described  below  and  this 
™  ^#  r%    ©  I  paper  one  year. 

The  books  and  papers  all  gent  by  mail,  postpaid.  All  three  of  the  books  are  printed  from  good,  clear  type, 
on  good  paper,  with  neat  binding. 

The  •  Model  #  Encyclopedia. 


MORE  THAN  300,000  SOLD. 


[Premium  No.  390. 


The  Model  Encyclopedia  is  a  valuable  book 
for  universal  reference,  compiled  by  compe- 
tent editors,  after  consultation  of  the  best 
authorities,  printed  from  new,  large,  clear 
type.  It  contains  information  on  every  con- 
ceivable subject,  and  its  reliability  has  been 
assured  by  the  most  careful  preparation.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  use  in  answering  the  ten 
thousand  questions  that  constantly  arise  in 
regard  to  dates,  places,  persons,  incidents, 
statistics,  etc.    It  contains 

700  PAGES  ,  with  over 

1,000  ILLUSTRATIONS 
and  20,000  ARTICLES 

Pertaining  to  Qnestions  of  Ag- 
riculture. Arcbitecture,  Astron- 
omy,     Biography,  Rotany, 
Chemistry,  Engineering, 
dieogranhy, Geology, Hor- 
ticulture,  History,  lit- 
erature.   Mechanics,  Med- 
icine,   Mythology,  Natural 
History,       Physiology,  and 
the  Various  Arts  and  Sciences. 

This  is  a  new  work,  indispensable  for  every 
department  of  human  knowledge,  and  is  equal 
in  contents  to  Encyclopedias  sold  in  book- 
stores for  $5.00.   It  should  be  in  every  home. 


THE  MODEL  BOOK 

OF 

Natural  *  History. 


Premium  No.  391 

MORE  THAN  100,000  SOLD. 
Comprising  Descriptions  of  Animals, 
Rirds  and  Fishes,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Distribution. 

ARRANGED  FOR  POPULAR  USE. 

600  Pages  22s  500  Illustrations 

This  work 
presents 
tbe  subject 
of  Natural 
History  in 
a  manner 
suited  to 
interest 
and  in- 
struct tbe 
genera  1 
mass  of 
readers.  It 
comb  ines 
accuracy 

of  information  and  systematic  arrangement 
with  brevity  and  simplicity  of  treatment. 
The  descriptive  portions  in  the  various 
branches  of  Natural  History  are  marked  by 
vividness  and  simplicity  ;  numerous  original 
anecdotes  are  introduced,  illustrative  of  animal 
habits  and  peculiarities  in  connection  with 
scientific  details,  and  over  500  illustrations  give 
a  life-like  aspect  to  the  whole  volume  and  a 
clear  idea  of  what  each  creature  is  where  na- 
ture placed  it.  It  possesses  equal  interest  for 
juvenile  and  for  mature  readers. 

•We  do  not  know  how  lone  we  will  be  able  to 
books  will  be  to  order  at  once. 

II  you  ape  already  a  subscriber,  you  can  have  your  subscription 
advanced  one  year  from  date  on  the  yellow  label  by 
accepting  any  of  the  above  offers. 

In  selecting  the  book  you  want,  be  careful  to  order  by  the  premium  number. 

Address    FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  MODEL  HISTORY 

UNITED  STATES 

Premium  No.  392. 

MORE  THAN  100,000  SOLD. 

In  this  most  interesting  book,  our  country's 
history  is  told  from  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica down  to  the  present  time.  This  book 
contains  sixty-seven  chapters— about  600 
pages— giving  full  and  authentic  accounts 
of  the  Norsemen,  the  Discoveries  and  Ex- 
plorations of  Columbus  and  the  Cabots, 
Spanish,  French,  English  and  Dutch  Explo- 
rations, the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
the  Indians  and  their  Wars,  tbe  Colonies, 
their  settlement  and  Growth,  tbe  States 
and  their  Settlement,  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  the  Revolution  and  its  Battles,  the 
administration  of  each  President  from 
Washington  to  Grover  Cleveland,  tbe  Civil 
War,  the  Record  of  its  Battles  and  the  Gallant 
Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Eman- 
cipation of  4,000,000  Slaves,  Reconstruction 
and  Peace.  It  contains 

600  Pages,  with  over  60  Illustrations 

It  also  contains  the  full  text  of  the  Social 
Compact  signed  in  the  cabin  of  the  May- 
flower; the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
Union  ;  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  fifteen  amendments;  the 
Farewell  Address  of  George  Washington;  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation;  a  Chron- 
ological Summary  of  United  States  History  ; 
a  list  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  with  date 
and  place  of  first  settlement,  date  of  admis- 
sion, and  size  and  population;  a  complete 
list  of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
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song   24 

Hope  deferred  21 

How  Jerry  60ld  the  farm*...  23 

to  save  doctors'  bills   24 

Life's  changes*   15 

Mr.   Bracebridge's  dilem- 
ma  ..   16 

National  flower  22 

One   experience    of  "la 

grippe"   22 

Orange  blossoms   24 

Precfpitated  courtship   20 

Rest  cure  23 

Reverses  of  fortune*   17 

Richest  widow  in  America.  19 
Sensible   housekeepers  of 

the  future   18 

Susy's  Uucle  Sam*   24 

Things  best  left  undone   16 

Women  should  heed  24 

HOUSEHOLD. 

A  sisterhood  23 

About  the  house   13 

Air  castle,  bird*   13 

Apple  leaf  lace*   3 

Attics   1 

Bag  aud  baggage*   21 

Baked  apples   5 

mush   9 

Beautify  the  home,   16 

Beds   11 

Blackberries   19 

Book  list   6 

Border  in  Irish  point  lace*.  11 

Bread  in  ten  hours   12 

Breakfast  parties   10 

rolls   12 

Bugs,  mildew  aud  stains....  11 

Burns  _  22 

Cabbage   9 

Cakes  :   3 

Canued  milk  and  packed 
butter  for  winter  use....  24 

Canning  fresh  beef   10 

Celery   8 

Cellars  -  14 

Chats  with  the  housekeep- 
er   24 

Cheese   8 

cake  pie.-   24 

Chicken  in  jellies   19 

Chocolate   4 

cream  cake   16 

Christmas   6 

decorations   6 

offerings   4 

remembrances*   5 

time*   5 

Chrysanthemums   17 

Cider   1 

Cinnamon  rolls   6 

Cleaning  mixture  24 

white  Kids   11 

Clothes  line*   13 

line  hoist*  11 

pounder*   3 

Cloth  rug   7 

Coddled  apples   5 

Cold  in  the  head   10 

Comforts   7 

Contributed  hints  12.  14,  18 

Conversation  in  the  house..  10 

Cooking  items  22 

Co-operative  dinner   8 

Corn  as  food   2 

Corns   10 

Cottage  cheese   19 

Cotton  reel-holder*   6 

Crochet  luiguardise*   6 

Crocheted  hng-uie-tight*...  7 

Croquettes  of  mush   2 

Cross-stitch  and  crocheted 

edge  *4,  *13 

Cucumbers   20 

Cuff  within  a  cuff*   12 

Culinary  hints   8 

Curing  aud  keeping  bams...  10 

Currant  catsup   10 

Cut  work*   24 

Diphtheria,  care  of   10 

Dish  washing  made  agree- 
able  19 

Division  of  labor   13 

Doughnuts  -   6 

Drawn  work  »1,  *2 

Dress  skirt  support   6 

Economy— an  abused  word  14 

Eggs,  to  preserve   IS 

Engravings,  to  clean  22 

Every-day  life   7 

Fancy  apron*   9 

edge  with  diamond  inser- 
tion*  14 

work   2 

Fashion  hluts*   15 

Fashious  for  children  17 

First  crazy  quilt   23 

Floral  queries  answered,..,,  J? 


Flowers  for  the  amateur....  15 

For  the  farmer  -  23 

Fried  mush    9 

Furniture  polish  18 

Gardening  novelty   19 

Girl's  dress*  .7  2 

Glove  sachet*   4 

Good  cooking  for  the  farm- 
ers' household  1,  3,  5 

Good  lights  -■   6 

Grease  spots   9 

Guests  _   9 

Hair  dressing  and  hats  15 

Handful  of  gleanings   2 

Hanging  a  kettle*   15 

Harmonv  of  flowers   12 

Helps   13 

Hints  _  23 

from  Mrs.  Cyrus   16 

History  for  children   8 

Home-made  rugs   16 

Hominy  turnover   2 

Hooded  tidy*   8 

Hot  weather  hints  20 

Household  economies   3 

hints  _   17 

Housekeeping  and  home- 
making   2 

How   do   you   lace  your 

boots   2 

Ice  in  the  sick-room   2 

Indoor  toilette  with  blouse 

bodice*   4 

In  experience's  school  24 

Insect  pests   IS 

Ironing  board*   11 

Japanese  manner  of  cook- 
ing rice  23 

Keep  a  note  book   11 

Kitchen  garden   12 

Kitchens   1 

Knitted  bed  spread*  20 

edging*   15 

hose  supporters*  21 

Lace.  Clydesdale*  22 

shell*  22 

Lava  work*   10 

Lemon  custard   13 

Letters  ..   17 

Little  girls'  wardrobe   11 

middle  girl     14 

Mable's  home  coming   12 

Macaroni  10,  17 

Management  of  ehildreu....  22 

Marrying  a  housekeeper   22 

Meals  for  Sundav   17 

Meats,  cold  20 

for  summer  use  22 

Memorial  to  Mrs.  Hayes   8 

Mental  kitchen  scales  22 

Milk-pans,  cloth  cover*   21 

Minced  cabbage  21 

Modest  homes   20 

Money  making  at  home   13 

Morning  toilette*   4 

Mourning  -   9 

Muslin,  to  bleach   23 

Mustard   7 

sauce  21 

Mutton   13 

My  mite   24 

Naming  children   24 

Novel  quilt   10 

Novelties  for  church  fairs..  1 

Nut  crack,  a   8 

Oatmeal  bread   13 

Oklahoma  letter  _..  3 

Omelet  20 

One  woman's  life   11 

Opera-glass  bag*   5 

Orange  pudding   15 

Painted  pottery   16 

Palm-leaf  lace   9 

Pausies  -   24 

Parsley   I 

Paste  for  scrap  books   17 

Patchwork  *17,  *1S 

Pickles   22 

Pie-plant  _   15 

Pineapple  insertion*  21 

lace*  21 

Plaintain  leaves  20,  24 

Pop-corn   7 

Portfolio,  cheap*   22 

Practical  notes   10 

Pretty  breakfast  dish   11 

worsted  tidies   19 

Preserves  aud  pickles   I 

Priscilla,  Ruby  aud  Nora 

dresses*   20 

Putting  up  meat   13 

S notation  party   5 
ag  carpet  -.9,  17 

Recipes,  general  

3,  4,  5,  9,  15,  19 

Reform   IS 

Renovating  clothes   4 

Rice  croquettes   12 

Roman  silk*   6 

embroidery*    16 

Round  shoulders   6 

Sachet  for  stockings*   11 

Salad  -  7,  21 

Sauces  for  meats,  fowls, 

fish   16 

Sewing-basket   7 

She  has  turned  out   2 

Silks,  cleauiug   19 

Sirloin   2 

Small  company   7 

Smoke  pictures   5 

Soap  IS.  22 

Sofa  pillow   18 

Spring  breakfasts   14 

Spring  sewing  -   10 

Squeaking  shoes-  23 

Striped  cake   10 

.Sun-bonnets   17 

Sunday,  children's   18 

Sundry  suggestions   15 

Table  linen   12 

Take  care  of  the  girls  21 

care  of  yourself  20 

Taking  care  of  the  fruit   22 

Talk6  to  the  Jennies  20,  S3 

Tea,  making   10 

Tea-pot  handle  holder*   6 

Thanksgiving  dinner   4 

That  swill  pail   14 

Things  best  left  undone   23 

Tissue  paper  omanieute   13 

Tokology   21 

Too  much  bric-a-brac   11 

Training  husbands   10 

Underwear*   3 

Unique  ornament   19 

Useful  suggestion  24 

Varietv  in  serving  vegeta- 
bles  23 

Veal,  ways  of  cooking   II 

Viuegar  «   2 

Washday,  saving  time  and 

strength  on   24 

Washiug  in  winter   7 

flannels   9 

What's  for  supper   IS 

Whipped  cream   24 

White  worms  24 

Why  the  bens  don't  lay   5 

Wild  gooseberries   22 

Window  boxes  „....  19 

Winter  breakfast  dishes   9 

Wire  spool  seat*   3 

Word  to  the  youug  folks   4 

Work  basket  on  easel*  IS 

ifiunte  currants  19 


POETRY. 

A  ballad  of  dreamland  24 

After   _  20  J 

harvest  -  23  j 

Alone    23  ] 

Another  baby   8  i 

Arab  saying   14 

Baby  Magdalene  -         23  | 

Ballad  of  Cassandra  Brown  11  | 

of  dreamland  :  24 

Be  ye  also  ready  14  i 

Beefsteak   2"  I 

Birth  of  the  opal   21 

Bottom  drawer   1S£L. 

Broadcast  thy  seed  -  

Buried,  not  dead   12 

Choice  -  -..   4 

Coming  of  his  feet,  the          3  I 

Disenchantment  -   3 

Doubt  _   9 

Dr.  Watts  improved   20 

Evening  time   18 

Exiled   17 

False  promise  21 

Feathered  emigrants   4  j 

Finish  thy  work  _   12 

Glorify  thy  home  -  1 

Grandmother's  Shaker 

bonnet  20 

Happiness   18  j 

Her  name  -  23  J 

I  knowed  them  eyes  wuz 

Ellen's   15  I 

In  a  garden  _        19  < 

the  waltz  _   11 

Irresistible  call   7  .1 

Is  life  worth  living.-   22 

Jealousy   19  ] 

Legacy   5  I 

Legend  of  the  lily   11 

Little  thing;..................   19 

white  hearse   12  I 

Live  it  down   4  . 

Looking  forward   7  j 

Lost   16  i 

light   3  I 

Love's  way...-   17  ] 

Lovers'  test   20  I 

will  go  visitin'   16  1 

Man  who  heard  it  before,  ■ 

the   18  I 

Meeting   7  I 

Memory,  a   21  I 

Midway   „   3  1 

Model  housewife   4  I 

Mother  and  children   16  I 

Mother's  best  witness   1  1 

My  dearie   1  I 

legacy  11  1 

ola-fashioned  girL   13  I 

National  flour,  the   6  I 

New-fashioned  singin'          8  ■ 

Night  unto  night   15  4 

No  kiss  -        8  I 

longer  „.._. ..  14  1 

Noblest  rule  of  life   4  ■ 

One  year  ago   22  I 

Only  one  -        2  3 

one  mother   12  £ 

Our  choice  -   9  > 

Pangs  of  forgetfnlness.   23 

Papa,  be  true  to  me   16  I 

Pin,  a  „   22  J 

Plea  for  eggs,  a     22 

Quiet  ways  are  best   24 

Recipe,  a   19  "3 

Renunciation     6  ■ 

Romance  of  a  button   2  j 

Seasonable  task  _       12  i 

Secret  of  a  happy  life   6  1 

Since  the  baby  died   13 

Sky  is  growing  clearer,  the.  9  , 

Something  great.    6  } 

St.  Valentine's  day   10  a 

Summer  idyl   3  \ 

Sunset  -  —   8  J 

Snnshine  after  raiu   10 

Swarm  of  bees  -       17  j 

Tale  of  a  chicken  bone,  the  24 

Time's  revenge   10*  1 

Unfinished  stocking  -  7  I 

Variation  of  Hood   21  I 

Wail  of  toe  _   17  j 

Wanderer,  the  -       21  i 

Watching  for  the  morning.  13  1 

Way  of  the  world   15  1 

Weaving   9  1 

We  wander  back  to  home...  14  1 

would  see  Jesus   18  J 

What  should  a  young  inaid 

do   18  I 

"When  days  are  gone   5  M 

When  the  baby  came   10  1 

Who  bides  his  time  20  J 

Willie's  prayer   5  ■ 

Wing  Tee  Wee    13  5 

You  kissed  me   17  J 

Queries. 

GENERAL. 


Adaptability  of  soils  

Adhesive  plaster  „.... 

Agriculture  

Alfalfa  seed  _  „ 

American  Bee  Journal  

Ashes  14, 

aud  muck  for  potatoes.... 
"  hen  manure  for  on- 
ions    

"  wheat  bran  as  a  fer- 
tilizer.  

Asparagus  -  

aud  cauliflower  

bed  

salt  for   

Bait  for  hunting  bees  

Barbed  wire  

Barley  straw  m  

Barn-yard  manure  

Beautiful  annuals  

Bean  rnst  

threshers    

weevil  

Bee-keepers'  supplies  

Bees  poisoned  by  sprayed 

blossomB  

Bermuda  grass,  to  kill  

Bin  for  1,000  bushels  

Black  peas  as  mauure  

Blue  grass. ^  

"    seed,  sowing  

Books  wanted 

architecture  

electricity  - 

engineering  ..—  

house  painting  -  

oyster  farming  

painting  

sea  manure  

sheep  husbandry  

swine  ,.  

trapping  «  

wine  making—  

Broom  corn  culture  and 

machinery  

Buckwheat  

Buhach  13, 

Butter  extractor  .4, 

hot  coming   -  ,  ,  

separator  —  

Cabbage  10, 

worm  

Cactus  

Canada  thistles..—  ...... 

Canning  machinery............ 
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Castor  boan  culture  22 

Cauliflower  culture...   5 

seed,  raising....,....-  1,  13 

Celery  in  storage   7 

culture  24 

going  to  aoed~   1 

queries...   15 

Cement  for  glass   12 

Charcoal  dust   16 

Cheese  making  at  home   18 

Chester  Whites  a   2 

Clover  as  a  fertilzer   12 

Club  root  iu  cabbage  14,  23 

Composting  heo  manure....  5 
Concrete  buildings   13 

cisterns.  22 

walls  12 

Cooking  school  1 

Corn  cobs  14 

Cotton  seed  and  bran   12 

seed  bull  ashes  and  acid 

phosphate   3 

Cream  separator  14 

Crematory  ashes   15 

Crimson  clover   23 

Dairy  World,  the   10 

Damp  cellars   15 

Department  of  agriculture 

reports   9 

Divining  rods  21 

Dollar  mark,  the   13 

Dorset  sheep   17 

Dutch  belted  cattle   13 

runuer  bean   9 

Dusty  hay   5 

Early  Amber  cane  seed   9 

potatoes   1 1 

sweet  corn   7 

Egg-plant  culture   18 

Enghub  sparrows   5 

Evergreen  leaves   6 

Feed  for  cows  15 

Fence  machine   13 

Fertility  of  soil   7 

Fertilizer,  best  ..   10 

mixed   9 

for  beans  12 

14  cabbage  20 

**  clay  loam   12 

"  low  lands   17 

**  melous   16 

*'  potatoes  5,  6,  15 

"  tobacco  11,  14 

**  wheat,  etc  1,  24 

"  various  crops   16 

Filter  22 

Flax  culture   9 

straw  for  feed   10 

Fodder  corn   14 

Fruit  trees  wanted   13 

Garden  seeds   5 

German  agricultural  paper  12 

poultry  paper   15 

millet   17 

Giant  Kocca  ouion   12 

Ginseng  *22,  24 

Glass  milk  jars   12 

Grape  vine   8 

Ground  cherry  18 

Harness  oil   II 

Harrows  for  corn   10 

Hay  cutter   4 

Hemp  culture   16 

Hen  manure  and  burued 

bones   13 

Hog  rings   11 

Honey  producing  trees  and 

plants...   13 

Hop  culture   12 

Horseradish  -l,  14 

Hot-bed   10 

heater  for   12 

House  plans   24 

Hyacinths  in  pots*   6 

Ice  machines   13 

Improving  clay  soil   11 

the  farm   3 

Incubators,  home-made. .9,  14 
Insects  on  roses*   12 

in  cellar   23 

injurious  to  melons  20 

Johnson  grass  5,  %  21,  23 

H.ainit  and  wood  ashes   10 

for  oats   11 

"  oranges  «  7 

Kerosene  emulsion  >*  12 

Killing  lice  on  hogs  24 

Kiug  of  the  Earliest  tomato  13 
Land  plaster  as  an  absorb- 
ent ,  10 

rollers   9 

Lard  oil   14 

Leather  ashe6  17 

Lice  on  cabbages  20 

License  for  stationary  en- 
gineers  21 

Lime  on  sandy  soil  10 

as  a  fertilizer   22 

Machinery  for  cannery   21 

for  gathering  stones  22 

Magazines  for  young  peo- 
ple   9 

Mauroot,  the  Oregon*   7 

Manure  for  corn  15 

**  garden  .5,  11 

**  potatoes   1 

"  vegetables   13 

Market  for  golden  rod  22 

Marl  in  Virginia   17 

Meeker  harrow   7 

Mending  broken  dishes   17 

rubber  boots  3,  11 

Milduw  on  harness   16 


Milking  tubes  12,  19 

Mill  feed  and  corn  as  hog 

feed   16 

Mixing  lime  and  acid  with 

manure   15 

Moon  signs  18,  20 

Moss  in  water-troughs   19 

Mowers,  where  made   3 

Muck  and  stable  manure....  1 

Natural  saltpetre   11 

Negro   9 

Nitrate  of  potash   8 

Nut  oils   1 

Old  coins   3 

Onion  maggots   13 

Onions,  beans,  etc.,  grow- 
ing  1 

dying   20 

new  land  for   9 

planting  in  the  fall  .18 

Oyster  shells  as  fertilizer...  8 

Packing  butter   10 

Parchment  paper   20 

Passion  flowers,  to  propa- 
gate  5 

Patrons  of  Industry   8 

Pea  trellis   20 

weevil  10,  12 

Peanut  culture  15,  22 

Permanent  pasture  grasses  23 
Persian  insect  powder  or 

buhach  13,  16 

Piping  spring  water   6 

Plantain  *11,  13 

Plants  wanted   23 

Polled  cattle   13 

Postal  query   14 

Potash  salts   15 

Potato  rot  and  grub   4 

scab   3 

Potatoes  for  seed   7 

**  planting   12 

Preserving  fence  posts  9,  10 

meat  2,  12 

Prizetaker  onion  S,  9 

Pump  making  machinery...  7 

Pumps   22 

Rag  carpet  loom  5,  7 

Raising  cauliflower  seed  ....  24 

Renovating  a  meadow   13 

Rhubarb,  resetting  5,  23 

Road  machines   7 

Rock  breakers   2,  9 

Root  house   18 

Rye  for  green  manure   12 

**  hogs  24 

Salt    as    a   fertilizer  on 
wheat  4,  10 

for  currant  worms  ......  6 

Sawdust  as  an  absorbent  ...  5 

on  asparagus  bed   8 

Sawing  made  easy   9 

Scallion  onions   4 

Seeding  to  timothy  11 

Self-threading  needles   7 

Silk  culture  3,  13 

Silos  10,  17 

in  southern  California-...  3 

*k  the  South  ;.  14 

Silver  biudcr  twine  ...  16 

Silvering  on  mirrors   15 

Skunks,  to  get  rid  of  14 

Soil  for  red  top   14 

Solubility    or  phosphatic 

rocks  14 

Sorghum  caue   11 

mills   2 

sugar  9,  13 

Sowing  fertilizer  by  band..  1 

Spanish,  onion  *   7 

Squash    vino    borer  and 

melon  caterpillar   3 

Stable  manure  and  muck...  1 

Stove  polish   12 

Straw  for  horses   11 

Stump  puller   5 

Stumps,  to  get  rid  of.   5 

Sub-irrigation   16 

Sulphate  and  muriate  of 
potash  15 

of  ammonia  7,  10 

Sweet  potatoes  7,  23 

wintering  for  seed   12 

Tankage  24 

Tanning  hides   12 

Telegraphy,  schools  of  21 

Teosinte  and  millo  maize....  9 
Timothy  and  alsike  clover..  24 

*'   blue  grass   9 

Tobacco  culture   12 

Tomato  rot   2 

seedlings  19 

Tomatoes  for  market...   3 

Top  dressing  meadows   22 

Tools  for  mechanics  1,  21 

Type,  names  of  17 

Underground  ice  house   24 

Value  of  bones  and  fertil- 
izer   16 

Variegated  aspidistra   7 

Virgin  rubber   9 

Volga  watermelon  seed   4 

Watermelons  for  seed   16 

Waverly  Magazine   2 

Weeds,  to  kill  23 

Wheat  bran  as  fertilizer. .8,  15 

Whitewash  15,  19 

Wild  rice   7 

Willow  hedge   19 

Willow  on  overflowed  lands  3 

Wire-worms   15 

Woodland  pasture  grasses..  11 
Wood-workiug  machinery.  18 


Wool,  cutting  of   19 

World  type  writer   9 

Yorkshire  swine   10 

ORCHARD  QUERIES. 

Aloe  plant,  culture  of   20 

Ants  arouud  trees   21 

to  keep  off  trees   17 

Apple  aphis  10,  15 

pomace  for  fertilizer   13 

root  plant  louse  5,  13 

scab   20 

trees  not  bearing  5,  9 

14  pruning   22 

Apples  falling  off.   22 

for  cider   13 

Arbor  vita?   13 

Ashes,  leached   9 

wood  13 

Bark  cracking  20 

Beans  as  an  orchard  crop...  15 

Beetles  for  name   23 

Blackberries  24 

and  strawberries  in  the 

shade   14 

Erie   1 

Black  knot   4 

Black  rot  on  grapes   24 

Blight,  apple  6,  22 

pear   4 

Bone  meal  for  young  trees.  2 
Books  on  propagation  of 

plants   16 

on  fruit  culture   2 

nursery   1 

Bordeaux  mixture   13 

Borers. ..9,  10,  13,  18,  20,  21,  22 

Box  elder  seeds   2 

pruning  15 

Budding  in  the  spring   10 

Buffalo  berry  20,  24 

Celestia  apple   6 

Cherry  trees  dying  21 

Cottonwood  cuttings   9 

Cranberry  culture  10,  16 

Curculio,  plum   19 

Currant  aphis   13 

worms   17- 

Currants,  black  or  red   15 

Cuttings  tip  downward......  15 

Diseased  apple  branches....  20 

Dewberry  18,  22 

English  walnuts   2 

Everbearing  strawberry....  10 

Evergreen  berries  8,  14 

Fertilizers  for  fruit  trees 

and  vineB  4,  15 

for  grapes   8 

**  strawberries  21 

**  the  orchard   7 

Fig  culture   2 

Flemish  Beauty   6 

Forced  fruit   24 

Frosted  strawberry  bloom;.  20 
Fruits  for  northern  New 

York   12 

Fungus  on  apples   11 

Gooseberry  bushes  12 

"  pruning...  11 
**  worms  on  21 

Grafting  24 

on  Miner  plum   11 

wax  11,  17 

Grape  rot  6,  21 

Grape  vines,  barren  20 

pruning   1 

training   17 

Grapes,  Eaton,  Moyer  and 

Mills  21 

Gregg  raspberry   13 

Hardy  fruits   11 

Implement  for  cutting  dead 

raspberry  canes   14 

Japanese  persimmons  6,  16 

June  berry   4 

Keiffer  hybrids   13 

Kerosene  emulsion  16 

Knots  on  pears  20 

Location  for  fruits   16 

Lucretia  dewberry   18 

Monthly  strawberry   7 

Mulch  for  berry  patches   4 

Mulching  fruits...  ,   7 

orchards  ««.....,....—..  17 

Native  plums   14 

Orchard  filled  with  sedi- 
ment  15 

over-manuring   18 

thrifty  ,  ,   18 

Ornamental  hedges...  13 

Osage  orange  13,  20 

Oyster  shell  bark  louse.. ..5,  18 
Paper  for  wrapping  fruit  ...  15 

Peach  culture....,   2 

curls   20 

on  plum  stock  15,  21 

pits,  planting  ».   3 

"   wanted  20 

Pear  tree  cuttings..   5 

Pears  and  raspberries   2 

for  central  Illinois  .11 

from  cuttings   3 

on  apple  stocks     15 

Pecans  in  Louisiana   2 

Pines,  trimming   20 

Plant  lice  16 

Planting  apple   and  pear 

seed   19 

PIueqb  24 

for  north-western  Ohio...  13 
seedling   7 


Raspberries  2,  19 

after  buckwheat   14 

culture  13,  14 

dried   19 

varieties  23 

Rome  Beauty  apple  20 

Root  grafting   11 

Russian  mulberry   13 

Rust  on  raspberries   15 

Salt  for  currant  bushes   2 

Sawdust    for  strawberry 

mulch  23 

Scale  on  oleanders   16 

11  oranges   4 

Scions  24 

Scuppernong  grape   2 

Seedling  fruits   10 

Snowball,  propagating  the.  7 
Solution  for  spraying  trees.  17 

Spraying  apples   19 

Squashes,  raising  and  keep- 
ing   15 

Strawberries,  fertilizer  for  1 

summer  care  of   23 

Suckers   17 

Varieties  of  apples   7 

of  fruit  for  Canada  10 

44      "    "  northern  In- 
diana  2 

Walnut  trees,  pruning   4 

Wash  for  fruit  trees   4 

Yellows  20 

POULTRY  QUERIES. 

Age  of  males   7 

Bod-bugs  in  poultry  house 

 14,  18 

Best  breed  9,  10 

Blindness   23 

Breeds  of  geese  24 

pure   12 

weights  of   14 

Broilers,  prices  of   1 

Bumble  foot   1 

Canary   18 

Canker  ~   17 

Cholera  1,  5,  7,  19,  23 

Continuous  apartments.   2 

Diphtheric  roup   15 

Dividiug  the  flock  14 

Droopy  fowls   10 

Ducks.  Pekin  19 

weights  of  14 

Eggs  not  hatching   7 

Fattening  old  fowls   7 

Feather  eating   .  21 

Feeding  chicks  and  duck- 
lings   18 

Fertile  eggs   2 

Flat  roofs   14 

Free  range  or  close  quarters  2 

Gapes  1,  14 

Geese,  Bremen  12 

Guineas   12 

Hatching  black  Spanish....  5 

Hens  in  orchards   10 

not  laying   24 

or  incubators   9 

How  many  fowls  on  a  plat.  14 

41     males   10 

Incubators   10 

difficulty  with  12 

home-made   10 

how  to  operate   12 

or  hens   9 

Indigestion,  results  of   1 

Injury  by  male   14 

Is  there  any  money  in  it   10 

Lice  5,  7,  12,  17,  22 

Making  hens  lay  23 

Millet   9 

Moistening  eggs  during  in- 
cubation  18 

Moulting  hens  24 

Nests   7 

Number  of  eggs   12 

Oil  for  incubators   3 

Overfat  14 

Overfeeding   12 

Peafowl  feathers    23 

Picking  feathers   14 

Pigeons  for  market   3 

Poultry  house  9,  10 

raising  with  other  things.  2 

Preserving  eggs  12,  14,  18 

Roup  5,  14,  15,  22 

Scaly  legs  7,  18 

Soft-shell  eggs  10 

Sorghum  seed  as  feed  14 

Space  in  houses  and  yards.  2 

Statistical   10 

Swelled  oyes  21 

Turkeys-..,,-  10,  19,  20 

Vermin-,,..   2 

VETERINARY  QUERIES. 

Abscess  9,  10,  17 

Abortion  12,  16,  17,  19 

Actinomycosis  5,  22 

Alopecia  14 

Ankle,  a  big   24 

Aneurism   11 

Anonymous  queries   20 

Arthritis  1,  2,  16,  18,  22 

Arrested  development  13 

Bad  eyes   4 

Barb-wire  wound  1,  3,  5, 

10,23,  24 

Barrenness.. .1,  12,  14,  16,  19,  22 
Big-head,  see  actinomycosis 

Blackleg  7,  9,  13,  17 

Blind  staggers  15,  20 


Bloody  milk  16,  23 

urine   13 

Bog-spavin  3,  15.  19 

Books  wanted  12,  15,  20 

Breast  boil   20 

Breeding  age   15 

in  and  in   7 

Brood  mares,  care  of   I 

Bruise  2,  11 

on  the  neck.../   21 

Bunches  on  tli«  shoulder....  12 

Cachectic  disease  8,  10 

Calked  10,  13 

Callous  1.  23 

Castration   1 

Cattle  dying  in  the  corn 

field   7 

Champignon   8 

Chronic  catarrh  of  digestive 

canal   19 

Ccenums  cerebralis   9 

Colic  12,  13 

Collar  boil  5,  10 

Complaint  about  butter   19 

Contracted  tendon   24 

Corn-stalk  disease   8 

Cough. ...6,  7,  it,  13,  14,  17,  18,  19 

Cows  getting  etiff   15 

Cribbing  1,  10,  12,  16 

Crooked  leg   20 

Cutaneous  eruption  10,  22 

Degenerated  tendons  21 

Degenerating  hoof  horn   7 

Dehorning  11,  17 

Diabetes   2 

Diarrhoea  5,  8,  20 

Discharge  from  theno6e  

6,  7,  12,  20 

Dislocationoftbepatella.il,  21 

Disordered  digestion   11 

Distemper  3,  10,  14,  17 

Distortion  of  the  pastern 

joint  12,  14 

Diverticle  in  the  throat   20 

Don't  shed  its  coatof  hair..  20 

Dry  cow   1 

Dysuria   17 

Ear-tooth   19 

Elephantiasis  10,  17 

Enlargement  1,  19 

Enteritis   19 

Exostosis  6,  13,  16,  23 

Eyes,  diseased  23 

Farcy  9,  20 

Fender  in  pig-pen   8 

Film   6 

Fistula  5,  6,  22 

Fistulous  withers   10 

Flax-seed  for  mares  in  foal.  1 

Fleas   15 

Fly-bitten  22 

Foot-rot   6 

Founder  8,  9,  13,  14 

Garget  7,  14, 18,  22 

Glanders   9 

Grease-heel   7 

Groaning  heifer   4 

Grubs  11,  12 

Heaves... .6,  11,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23 

Hernia   10 

Holds  back  her  milk  22 

Hooks  23 

How  to  pen  young  pigs   5 

Hydruria   22 

Indigestion  8,  12,  24 

Inflamed  hock  joint   4 

Injured  knee   4 

K.nee  sprung   13 

Lameness  7,  13.  14,  15  19 

Lame  pigs   24 

Laminitis   21 

Lympas  2  7,  fl,  22 

Lice  12,  m 

Linseed  oil   7 

Lolling  tongues  1,  2 

Lump,  large  23 

under  jaw    20 

Lung  disease  11,  13,  15 

worms   22 

Luxation  of  the  patella   23 

of  tho  vertebra;   11 

Lymphangitis   16 

Mange  7,  8,  11,  16,  19,  20 

Mare  mules   23 

Mastitis  15 

Milking-tube  wanted  24 

Molars,  diseased   4 

Nasal  discharges   2 

Navicular  disease  17 

Oedema  2,  18 

Opaqueness  of  the  cornea...  19 
Ophthalmia  ....I,  7,  8,  22,  23,  24 

Out  of  fix   6 

Pains  in  the  leg   13 

Paralysis  2,  10,  17 

Paraplegia  8,  9 

Phlegmatic,  too   1 

Pimples   9 

Pinworms   12 

Pitchforked   2 

Poisoned    10 

Poll  evil   8 

Puerperal  fever  13,  18 

Pyaemia  24 

Kabies   8 

Respiratory  disorder  1,  16 

Rheumatic  affection  10,  14 

Ringbone  3,  8,  10,  17,  20 

Ringworm   23 

Roarer,  a  9,  16 

Rough  hoofs   3 

Ruined  by  overwork   3 

Rye  and  corn-cobs —   19 


Scab  12,  13 

Scal>s  11 

Scratches   10 

Scratching  and  coughing...  8 

Scrotal  hernia   22 

Scurfy  cow   4 

Shoulder  boil   21 

shrinking   3 

Sick  cow   4 

Skin  disease  2,  15,  20,  23,  24 

Slobbering  1,  19 

Soft  feet   21 

Sore  eyes  11,  18 

neck  1,  13 

Sores  on  the  feet   3 

"  udder   9 

old   3 

Spauish  itch   2 

Spavin  1.  5,  8,  9,  10,  16,  19 

Spinal  meningitis   19 

Splint  1,  2 

Split  hoof   2 

Stiff  in  the  legs  6,  8,  19 

Stone  in  the  oladder  5,  16 

Strain   15 

Strained  tendons   23 

Stringhalt  1,  11,  19 

Strongylus  filaria   23 

Stunted  calf   24 

Sweeny  8,  20 

Swelled  head  7,  12 

gland   8 

joint   7 

knee  11,  17,  24 

leg  8,  15 

Swine  plague  2,  3,  8,  18,  22 

Tapeworm   14 

Teat  closing   18 

Tender  feet   24 

Tetanus   8 

Thorougbpin  5,  8,  17,  23 

Thumps   13 

Thrush  9,  19 

Ticks   5 

Tuberculosis   19 

Tumors  8,  15,  22 

Turns  to  one  side   1 

Twin  heifers   14 

Umbilical  hernia. 8,  10,  15, 

19,  20,  24 

Unsuitable  harness   24 

Uterine  trouble   8 

Vertigo  8,  12 

Veterinary  schools  22 

Vitiated  appetite   14 

Warts  .8,  9,  14,  15,  17,  2U,  21,  22 

Weak  digestion   9 

Weakness  8,  11 

Wheezing  20 

Windgall  20 

Wind-eucker  18 

Wolf  teeth   1 

Won't  fatten  22 

Worms  4,  5,  9,  13,  15,  24 

Worn  out   5 

Wounds  7,  11,  23 

SELECTIONS,  GLEAN- 
INGS   AND  MIS- 
CELLANY. 

Advice  to  men  in  trade   8 

Almost  through   8 

American  girl,  the   17 

Box  on  the  platform,  a   19 

Burn  your  old  letters   12 

Catching  cold   10 

CauBe  and  cure  of  aausea....  11 

Cleaning  windows   9 

Cluve  cure   19 

Culinary  maxims   4 

Diphtheria's  natural  rem- 
edy  10 

Doing  good   8 

Doll  made  of  corn  husks....  11 

Eat  before  going  to  bed   20 

Egyptian  eggs   12 

Excellence  of  salt   13 

Flapping  fly'6  wing   7 

Food  of  the  Eskimos   9 

Happy  children's  home   7 

Hereditary  religion   13 

Hints  for  the  children  19 

Home  love   8 

How  to  cure  a  cold   4 

to  use  the  pen   4 

to  wash  flannel  shirts   9 

Hygiene  for  the  eyes   10 

Idle  wishes   12 

Largest  family  on  record...  4 
Let  the  young  people  work.  9 

IVIen  are  vain   19 

Mere  habit,  a   1 

Mother's  responsibility,  a...  10 

Mountain  homes   6 

Picturesque  road   8 

Popular  idea  of  marriage...  3 

Pyramids   8 

She  knew  him  better   13 

Slips  of  the  tongue   19 

Sulphur  fumigation   8 

Sunflower,  the   6 

Sweet  word  home,  the   6 

Tattler,  the   9 

Train  the  girls   8 

True  wife,  a   7 

Trustworthy  guide  for  the 

garden   12 

Useful  cement   9 

Vegetable  diet   3 

We   6 

What  cactus  is  to  the  Mex- 
icans  22 

When  a  frog  is  a  ba^y   6 


Where  the  boys   make  a 

mistake   4 

Who  can  best  be  spared   11 

Wife  beaters  in  the  city   19 

Women's  work   8 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Amusement   14 

An  exploded  book   24 

incident   22 

inquiry   1 

Ancient  Babylon   5 

Are  you  iu  the  vine   15 

Be  content   13 

Beauty    of    au  Egyptian 

landscape   12 

of  the  resurrection   9 

Behold,  he  cometh   10 

Benevolence   2 

Best  things  to  give   24 

Bible  and  creed   13 

Bill  of  fare   3 

Bless  his  dear  heart   9 

Boy  character   7 

Cast  down  but  not  de- 
stroyed   5 

Character  in  the  family  cir- 
cle  19 

Christian  lukewarmness....  2 

science  9,  23 

Christ'slessous  from  nature  22 

Coming  day,  the   15 

Common-sense  holiness   16 

Conversation   3 

Courtesy  to  elders   10 

Deadly  tapeworm,  the   21 

Don't  discourage  your  peo- 
ple  20 

scold   7 

Drawing  preacher,  a   4 

Economical  millioiiaire,the  20 

Education  for  all   12 

Endorsing   12 

!  Evoke  the  best  talent  iu 

the  child   11 

Good  for  fits   7 

He  blamed  the  water   21 

Hearty  service   9 

Help  with  the  lessons   23 

Her  ideas  -  23 

Highest  good,  the   19 

Home-woman's  realm   4 

Husband's  part,  the   17 

In  one  bushel  of  corn  21 

Ingersoll's  explanation   fi 

narrow  limit   23 

Intolerance   8 

It  iB  curious  who  give   20 

Keeping  at  it  18 

Lady  or  woman   16 

Laws  powerless   18 

Let  the  baby  cry   2 

Life's  mistakes   13 

Living  by  faith  — .  15 

Love  for  mother   22 

of  God  and  man   13 

Man  who  is  always  right, 

the   5 

Mental  picture,  a   18 

Minister    and  minister's 

wife   5 

Mountain  homes   6 

Mulish  obstinacy   10 

My  father  was  God   18 

Natural  religion   10 

Norwegian  judgment,  a   19 

Not  a  complimentary  gospel  12 

Old  man,  the   7 

One  at  a  time   7 

stitch  at  a  time   4 

Painful  leave  taking   5 

Parental  gloom   16 

Pay  for  the  pitchers   22 

Peace  and  happiness   9 

Pleasing  God...   11 

Prayer  in  tbemorning   3 

Prophecy  fulfilled   11 

Pure  religion   3 

Push  24 

Reason  for  our  unfaith   15 

Reasonable  tribute,  a   12 

Reputation   20 

Rest   19 

Resurrection,  the   11 

Rich  without  money   22 

Sam  Jones   2 

Same  old  Jim   2 

Saved  by  grace  12 

Savior,  the   11 

Seven  ways  of  giving  ~   13 

Seventh  vial  of  Revelation.  14 

Short  of  a  man   20 

Slaves  to  appetite   8 

Spirit  of  John  Howard,  the.  4 

Sunlight   13 

Superiority  of  woman   24 

Tattler,  the   14 

Teach  boys  sense   9 

Thank  you  21 

Time  and  the  hour   24 

Trust  God  for  small  things.  2 

Turned  to  joy   20 

Value  of  kind  words   10 

Variety  in  domestic  life   4 

Watch  always   21 

Way  to  knowledge   16 

Weights   17 

Who  is  the  best  man   16 

Whole  family  in  heaven, a...  5 
Why  are  you  not  a  Christian  2 

not  an  infidel   7 

Word  to  the  tired,  a   7 

to  young  men,  a   12 
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JIL.  pE  jKUNKACSY, 

PAINTER  OF  THE  FAMOUS  PICTURES, 
"  CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE," 
AND 

1  CHRIST  ON  CALYARVT" 


The  Great  Companion  Piece  to  "Christ  Before  Pilate." 


The  many  thousands  of  subscribers  who  have  received  a  copy  of  our  magnificent  reproduction  of  Munkacsy's  wonderful  painting,  "Christ 
Before  Pilate,"  have  almost  universally  expressed  a  desire  that  we  should  also  reproduce  the  famous  companion  piece,  "Christ  on  Calvary." 
To  comply  with  these  requests,  a  corps  of  artists  have  been  for  some  months  engaged  in  engraving  the  stones.  Their  work  is  now  near  comple- 
tion, and  in  a  short  time  we  will  be  able  to  furnish  accurate  copies  or  reproductions  of 

THIS  GRAND  PICTURE  FREE  TO  EVERY  ONE 

Who  sends  50  cents  for  this  paper  one  year. 

Or,  a  Copy  of  the  Picture  will  be  GIVEN  FREE  to  any  one  who  sends  a  NEW  yearly  subscriber  to  this  paper,  at  50  cents- 

In  the  latter  case  the  subscriber  is  not  entitled  to  a  picture  free,  as  enly  one  picture  can  be  given  with  each  yearly  subscription  at  50  cents,  and 
that  only  for  a  limited  time  in  order  to  introduce  it. 

It  is  stated  that  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  paid  ¥125,000.00  for  the  original  painting,  "Christ  on  Calvary,"  that  he  might  place  it  along- 
side of  the  masterpiece,  "Christ  Before  Pilate,"  already  in  his  possession.  If  the  original  picture  sells  for  One  Eighth  of  a  Million  Dollars,  what 
must  be  the  actual  value  of  a  true  and  accurate  reproduction, 

IN  ALL  THE  COLORS  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  PAINTING, 

Executed  in  the  very  highest  style  of  advanced  oleographic  art  ?  If  only  a  few  thousand  copies  were  made,  each  one  would  command  a  price 
that  would  limit  its  sale  to  the  wealthy  alone. 

The  wonderfully  liberal  terms  here  offered  are  only  made  possible  by  the  production  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies,  thus  enabling  our 
fortunate  readers  the  unparalleled  privilege  of  obtaining  these  two  great  companion  pieces  FREE. 

In  all  that  goes  to  make  a  truly  liberal  offer  or  bargain,  this  grand  achievement  towers  high  above  other  efforts,  and  marks  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  a  stupendous  undertaking. 

SIZE  The  Picture  is  the  same  size  as  our  reproduction  of  "Christ  Before  Pilate,"  21  t>y  28  INCHES. 


TJ  'E'TVnj'TVr'RT'T?  This  prand  Picture  i6  given  free  to  any  one  sending  50 
XvrjJTl  rjiyi. X> XiXv  cent9  for  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper. 

Or.  a  copy  of  the  picture  will  be  given  free  to  any  one  sending  one  new  yearly 
subscriber  to  this  paper,  at  50  cents. 

■PfVPTT  "PTPTTTRVS!  "Christ  Before  Piiate"  and  "Christ  on  Calvary. 
JjUIU  ilvl  U  XVXiO  will  be  given  free  to  any  one  sending  one  dollar  for 
this  paper  and  our  Ladies  Home  Companion,  both  papers  one  year.    Or  both 
pictures  will  be  given  Free  to  any  one  sending  two  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper. 
Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

No  cash  conimision  or  premium  allowed  club  raisers  when  subscribers  take 
advantage  of  our  special  offer  of  the  picture  and  one  year's  subscription  for  only 
50  cents. 


|"IUT\X'T>  T^TXT*  ■DTriTTTUT'  TUCWKT  Although  the  pictures  are  not 
UJVUXiJKi  JLUXi  irllrl  UJ&Xj  i\U  W,  quite  ready,  do  not  delay  send- 
ing your  order  and  subscription.  Order  now,  and  your  subscription  to  this  paper 
will  commence  at  once,  and  the  picture  carefully  packed  and  mailed,  postpaid,  as 
soon  as  received  from  the  artists.  Orders  will  be  filled  in  their  turn,  as  received.  If 
you  are  alruady  a  subscriber,  your  subscription  will  be  advanced  one  year  from 
date  on  the  yellow  label. 

Like  its  great  companion  piece,  "Christ  Before  Pilate,"  our  reproduction  of 
"Christ  on  Calvary"  will  be  found  equal  in  size  and  artistic  merit  to  pictures  sold 
in  6tores  for  $10.00  each. 

WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  will  refund  the  money  to  any  one 
who  is  in  tho  least  dissatisfied,  if  the  picture  is  returned  in  good  order. 


0rderby^ISr8«uiltt°r9to         fiflO  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  op  Springfield 


Ohio. 
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